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PREFACE. 



Th e forms of Hterature are subject to the fluctuations of fashion^ 
as well as manners and dress. The practice of writing prefaces 
is now almost obsolete^ and new works are ushered into the world, 
either without this appendage^ or with one extremely brief, in which 
the writer usually informs his readers, that he merely indulges in a 
short prooemium in compliance with long-established usage. 

We, however, think there is considerable utility in the ancient 
practice, and should be sorry to see it fall into desuetude. A book 
without a preface, is like a person admitted into society without an 
introduction. We are naturally suspicious of those of whom we 
have no previous knowledge :: — a preface at once opens to us an 
acquaintance with an author, explains the motives in which his work 
originated, and affords us an insight into the spirit^ manner, and 
bearing in which it has been executed. 

In the present instancci our business is rather to write a retrospect 
than a preface, and point out the prominent features in a work, with 
the contents of which the. public is already familiar. Th6 Circulator 
is, as was originally, intended, a Miscellany of Literature and 
Science, Useful Knowledge, Amusement, and General Information. 
In our Reviews we have endeavoured to notice the more important 
works that have appeared since the commencement of the year : — 
after giving a general idea of their character and contents, we have 
made suob selections from thern^ as appeared most interesting and 
instructive 

Our embellishments, which are numerous, and many of them 
possessing considerable merit, have been chiefly introduced in illus- 
tration of subjects of Topography^ and the ancient Sports and Pastimes 
of the people. 
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lY PREFACE, 

The Lectures on Political Economy by Mr. M'CuUoch^ and of 
which we present our readers with the whole course^ form a valuable 
and peculiar feature in the present volume. The gentleman who 
delivered these interesting discourses, is of the first eminence in 
economical science ; and, though they form but an outline of the ad- 
mirable originals firom' which they are abridged, yet we will venture to 
say^ that they comprise a complete, though condensed, summary of 
the present state of the science of public economy, and the principal 
facts and arguments on which it is founded. 

The Diary of Occurrences comprises a record of the more 
interesting incidents and events in the last half-year 3 and the Weekly 
Calendar contains an account of Customs, Festivals, Remarkable 
Days, and other useful memoranda, for the same period of time. To 
these are added a variety of original Sketches and Essays, notices of 
the Drama and Fine Arts, select Anecdotes, with an account of 
the progress of Literary and Scientific Institutions, and of new inven- 
tions and discoveries in Science and the Arts. 

The readers of our Scientific Articles will, we are assured, be 
much gratified to learn, that^ with the beginning of July^ our present 
Publisher will commence a work wholly devoted to the. various and 
interesting pursuits of science, under the title of '' The Scientific 
Gazette; or. Library of Mechanical Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Discovery:'* it will be published in quarto, and the first number will 
be embellished^ by permission, with a fine Portrait of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, President of the Royal Society. The work will be edite4 
at- the London Institution, by Mr. Partington 5 and connected^ as it 
will be, with many gentlemen in the first rank of intellect and 
talent^ there is liltle doubt that a focus may be formed where the 
rays of science miLy concentrate, and a work produced, worthy of 
.the patroimge of the scientific wor]il> even in its present enlightened 
imd enlightening state. 
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RAPUAEL*S CARTOONS. 



JFim ^xti. 



EXHIBITION, IN OLD BOND STREET, OP THE 
TAPESTRIES FOR WHICH RAPHilEL EXE- 
CUTED THE CARTOONS. 

An exhibition better calculated than 
tills to excite a lively and a general in- 
terest has not, for "a long time, been 
opened to the public. It is seldom that 
that interest which is attached to objects 
on account of their antiquity, or their re- 
lation to persons or circumstances of his- 
tory, is united with that which arises from 
pure taste. Things, indeed, which gene- 
rally afford the highest satisfactiqn to the 
mere antiquary, produce in the artist or 
connoisseur indifference or disgust. 

To state that the designs of these tapes- 
tries are by the immortal Raphael, and 
that the tapestries themselves have been 
traced from his very outlines, is a suffi- 
cient assurance of ,the entertainment they 
will afford to the man of real taste ; while 
the relation which they bear to circum- 
stances of the highest import in the his- 
tory of this country, must powerfully excite 
the interest of the antiquary, and indeed 
of the English public. These tapestries 
were presented by Pope Leo X. (the son 
of the celebrated Lorenzo de Medici) to 
our Henry VIII., and were hung up by 
this monarch in the banqueting-house, 
Whitehall, from him they descended, 

vou !• 



through Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth; 
and James, to Charles I. ; and after the 
death of this unfortunate monarch, they 
were sold with the rest of his truly mag- 
nificent collection, which had been 
formed principally by Rubens, Vandycke, 
and Charles, who was himself a man of 
exquisite taste. These tapestries, with 
Other works of art, were purchased bv 
don Alonso de Cardanas, the Spanish 
ambassador, who, with his master, Philip 
III., gloried in the misfortunes of the 
English monarch, and made the utmost 
advantage of them. The tapestries wera 
sent to the marquis del Carpio, whose 
title, estates, &c. devolved to the house of 
Alva, and by the present duke.of which 
name these tapestries were sold to Mr. 
Tupper. Owing to the troubles in Spain, 
they had for some years been rolled up ia 
the manner of carpets ; and, by a reverse 
of fortune, have thus a second time visited 
this country. 

To offer any observations upon the lu^ 
vention, general arrangement, composi- 
tion, and partial grouping of seven of 
these tapestries, is unnecessary, since we 
possess the original cartoons ; the merits 
of which have been so frequently pointed 
out by writers on art, and are so familiar 
to the public in numerous very excellent 
engravings. But two of the tapestries, the 
Stoninv of St. Stephen and the Conversion 
pf S^. Paul, we Uuly worthy of observa^ 
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tion; for, from some extiaordinary cir- 
cumstances, we have never possessed any 
engraving, drawing, or least tracing of 
these grand compositions; so that they 
are as new to the artists and connoisseurs 
of this country as if Raphael had but just 
produced them : and those which stand at 
the head of this article, are the very first 
that have ever appeared in this king- 
dom. The Conversion of Saul is the 
grander composition ; . it possesses a 
spirit resembling Michael Ans^elo, which 
distinguishes it from all the other designs. 
It is, indeed, finer than that great master's 
picture of the same subject. The time of 
the entire action is a moment, that mo- 
ment (always so judiciously chosen by 
Raphael) big with the past, and pregnant 
with the future. The composition, con- 
sisting of groups of horsemen, appears 
to sweep like a whirlwiu(^ across the 
picture. Tn the centre of the composition 
18 Saul, flung with violence from his horse, 
and the Saviour, supported by infant 
angels, rushing from tne clouds, and ap- 
parently uttering the exclamation. 

It is worthy of the highest admiration, 
that while the artist has given the reins', 
as it were, to a most vigorous imagination, 
fired by a sublime subject, he has been so 
careful, in the observance of propriety. 
Though the attitude of Paul is truly 
Sublime, considered without reference to 
the subject, yet it is not less admirable 
for its perfect consistency with the story. 
The action appears that of a man, not 
fallen, but flun^ with violence from his 
horse. He exhibits, in an extraordinary 
manner, the unconsciousness of one 
dashed suddenly to the ground, and at the 
same moment the terror that would be 
produced by a mysterious vision. The 
varied actions and expressions of his com- 
panions, who are dazzled by the splendour 
of the light, or alarmed at the phenomenon, 
are not less true to nature. In the com- 
position of the Stoning of St. Stephen, 
Kaphael appears more in his usual cha- 
racter, that of a milder genius. As the 
former composition was remarkable for its 
sublimity, so is this for its exquisite touches 
of sentiment ; of which St. Stephen him* 
self is an extraordinary instance. The 
expression of piety and forgiveness of his 
enemies in the expiring man, is such as 
can only be conceived by thos« who be- 
hold it. The figures of the men engaged 
in the barbarous murder are in noble and 
appropriate actions; one gathering the 
stones, and another, who stretches him- 
self over Stephen, to dash the stone down 
upon his head, are particularly fine. This 
picture has an inexcusable blemish, in the 
introduction of two persons of the Trinity, 
In regard to the tapestries themselves. 



they are in admirable preservation, and 
we have no doubt may be made as bril- 
liant as when new. They give a very 
good idea of the uncommon magnificence 
of those days, being worked with threads 
of gold and silver, as well as crimson, 
ultramarine, and other vivid colours. The 
extraordinary colouring of the cartoons at 
Hampton Court, which has by no means 
a good effect, and which has always ap- 
peared unaccountable to artists, is ex- 
plained by considering that it was con- 
trived solely for the tapestries, in which 
the arrangement of colours, so far from 
having the disagreeable effect it has in the 
cartoons, is exceedingly beautiful. These 
tapestries have flowered borders round 
them, worked in the same piece, by way 
of frames ; .and the story of Elymas the 
Sorcerer is larger than the cartoon, having 
a representation of a statue introduced on 
one side, which, however, does not im- 
prove the composition. The whole, we 
consider, to be an impoitant national ac- 
quisition, and will most amply repay the 
visitor for the trouble of a personal inspec- 
tion. 

jpatural $f)tlo^(ip|w« 

IMPROVED HYDRO-PNEUMATIC LAMP. 

The application of science to the useful 
arts of life, will ever find a foremost place 
in the pages of the *< Circulator ;" and 
we are happy to give publicity to the an- 
nexed apparatus for procuring instan^- 
neous light. It differs materially from 
that constructed by Mr. Garden, and 
may be made by an ordinary mechanic. 

6 
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' In tlie above diagram, A B represents 
ti cylindrical glass vessel, about ten inches 
in height, by five inches in diameter; and 
it is furnished with a smaller inserted 
vessel, CD. A ring of zinc, o p, is sup- 

Sorted by the glass plug A, and on pouring 
iluted sulphuric acid into the vessel, the 
water is decomposed, and hydrop^en gas 
liberated. The stop-cock and pipe a is 
then inserted, and as the gas forms in the 
vessel C D, the sulphuric acid is dis- 
placed* ascending into the upper vessel 
A B. When all the acid is thus driven 
up, the zinc ceases to operate, the vessel 
€; D is filled with gas, and it may be con* 
sidered fit for use. 

To produce the instantaneotu light, it is 
merely necessary to place a piece of 
spongy .platinum in the small vessel P, 
and on turning the stop-cock d it will be- 
come red-hot, and the stream of hydrogen 
will ignite. 

The rod c A/, passing through the stem 
bf is merely employed to adjust the distance 
at which the vessel P should be placed. 

FLOATING BREAKWATER. 

Among the practical and useful in- 
ventions of the present day, the floating 
breakwater of Mr. While, for which he 
has received a patent, promises to hold a 
respectable place. This contrivance con- 
sists of a series of s(;|uare frames of timber, 
connected by mooring chains or cables, 
attached to anchors or blocks ; they are 
disposed so as to enclose either a rectili- 
nead or a curvilineal space for the recep- 
tion of ships, which may ride there, pro- 
tected from the breaking of the sea or 
surf. These frames consist of logs of 
Quebec yellow pine, from thirty to fifty 
feet long, and from eighteen to twenty 
inches thick. The logs are bolted to- 
gether so as to form a square frame, con- 
sisting of two parallel frames. The 
separate frames are connected by ropes or 
chain cables, secured to anchors or moor- 
ing blocks. The height of these 'frames 
may be increased by logs or pieces of 
timber on the tops of the frames, not ex- 
ceeding five tiers in a vertical position, for 
the purpose of breaking the waves more 
completely in places where the water is 
violently agitated. The advantages of 
this breakwater have been actually ex- 
perienced at Deal, and certified by some 
respectable persons of that place. The 
inventor recommends it particularly for 
fishing coasts, where the surge often pre- 
vents boats from putting off and landing : 
and also for bathing places, where it will 
always produce smooth water, and protect 
the machines. 

SELF -PROTECTING LOCK. 

A very ingenious lock has lately been 
contrived by a Swedish mechanic, the 



object of which is io ensure the punisb- 
ment, as well as the detection, of any 
person who may attempt to introduce a 
false or counterfeit key. We are led to 
notice this contrivance from the analogy 
that it bears to an article in the Century 
6f Inventions, in which the marquis of 
Worcester proposes to catch the hand o& 
any intruder as a *' mouse is caught in a 
trap." A lock of the former description 
may readily be constructed; as a small 
lever inside may be connected with a 
pistol, and the real key so contrived that 
it will give motion to the bolt without dis- 
charging the pistol.* 

PRODUCT FROM COMPRESSED GAS. 

We have just been favoured with t^ 
small portion of a fluid resembling naphtha* 
It is of a vejy peculiar nature, and was 
taken from a vessel which had been em- 
ployed as a reservoir for compressed gas« 
On the application of a moderate degree 
of heat, we have been enabled to coUect 
9. permanently elasiic fluid, or carburetted 
hydrogen gas, in an aeriform state. We 
propose pursuing this interesting fact iii 
pneumatic chemistry, and will lay the 
result before our readers on a future oc- 



"Good morrow to my worthy masters and 
mittresses } and a merry Christmas to you 811.**^ 
Thk Bellman. 

I HAVE ever been an enthusiastic ad^^ 
xnirer of all those seasons and commemora- 
tions that tend to bring mankind together, 
and that awaken our sympathies and our' 
friendships, through the influential en- 
ticements of hallowed custom and time- 
honoured authori^. Anniversaries of all 
kinds have their pleasures and their uses ; 
in a sacred character we must believe that 
they have still more largely their benefits ; 
but, even in a worldly point of view, 
I should deem that mind devoid of 



* We have given publicity to this Swedish 
man-trap, without any wish on our part, and 
we are pretty sure without any wish on the part 
of our correspondent, to see it adopted in prac- 
tice. It may be very good in science, but not 
quite so equitable in legislatipn, to constitute 
Mr. Pistol, judge, jury, and executioner. The 
Turkish mode of administering justice by- 
spring-guns, &c. is happily on the decline in 
this country, and we have no wish to see it ex- 
tended. Besides, they are not all burglars who 
use a false key, a ladder, or a rope ; and a house 
U sometimes clandestinely entered for other 
purposes than to carry off the goods and chat- 
tels, and for which the summary punishment of 
a bullet would be vastly disproportioned to the 
transgression .—£p. 
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xnuch of tbe '' milk of human kindness", 
inrhich could not enter with alac/ity upon 
the charities they create, and the peace 
they promise. Christmas, however, of all 
the holydays, which like stars bespangle 
the year's caleodar, Christmas is, to me, 
the most delightful, the happiest, merriest, 
best. There is a redeeming splendour 
and beauty in all its observances — in its 
muster of families, its aocient carols, its 
mummers, its wassail-bowls, its gambols 
about the hearth and beneath the misletoe, 
in its hoUy-crown'd brow, its frost-be- 
spangled mantle, nay even — when we can 
contemplate it in health and hope— in its 
untainted carpet of snow, which o*er- 
canopies the sleeping flowers, and sup* 
plies the exhausted stream. Now is it 
that *' rustic mirth goes round,*' now that 
" the lonv loud laugh sincere *' vindicates 
the blessmgs and the bounty of Provi- 
dence ; now that the grey-headed grand- 
father surrounded by his descendants, 
even to the second and third generation, 
fancies his strength renewed, and, in the 
gambols of his grandchildren, again seems 
to dance the " morrice" or hunt the 
slipprr. Assuredly these are delights 
an A deceptions which sweeten the later 
ages of man, and even smooth the descent 
to " earth ** again in the latest " stage " 
of his " eventful history.*' 

I have already said that it is not in its 
aacred character that I speak of the joyous 
season, for that, as has been elsewhere 
expressed, is a subject confessedly above 
the mere periodical essayist. To those 
whose peculiar province it is to enforce 
them, do I leave the task of pointing out 
the holy season's enlivening provinces, 'its 
deathless hopes, its assurances of immor- 
tality ; for me it is enough to notice its 
worldly comforts, and its earthly hilarity. 
Perhaps there is little in antiquity more 
curious than the Christmas carol. To a 
very remote period specimens of that song 
of gi-atitude and rejoicing have been 
handed down to us ; and in Mr. "Brand's 
Antiquities," and also -in a very rare book 
published in Edinburgh in 1621, and en- 
titled ** Ane Compendious Booke of 
Godly and Spiritual Songs," are many 
quaint and interesting evidences of the 
estimation in which it was held by our 
ancestry and their contemporaries. For 
myself, however, I confess to the pre- 
ference with which I estimate some more 
modern versions of the same song of love ; 
and when, as I lie awake on Christmas 
mom, listening to the energetic but rough 
p^mody of some village choir, I catch any 
offering to the Star of Bethlehem beyond 
the common and hacknied mouth-sacrifice 
of former years, I conceive myself amply 
repaid for the eoduranceof a sleepless 



pillow; and like the Numidian, with his 
fresh and •* untasted spring," ** deem it 
luxury." One of these fortunate novelties 
I well remember; it may not be dis- 
cordant to my good-natured readers, if I 
here endeavour to tune it to some issues. 
Time may have a little crumbled the 
pile which my memory erected, but 
enoueh of the structure will, I trust, yet 
remain, to show the ** form and pressure " 
of the invention. 

Sleep no more, for the Star has arisen on high, ' 
Like a. bright beacon light which to giory 
leads on. 
And it sails in pure splendour through oceans of 

As pure'as the angels, as mild as the dawn. 
And hark ! how glad voices in Bethany sine, 
And welcome the advent of man's Saviour-King. 

No proud pomp marks his coming, no pride 
shows his might. 
But as charitj', pure to the Great One is here. 

And the serpent is bruis'd, and dispelled the 
night 
That long wrapped the aw'd world in a ipantle- 
of fear :— 

And healing and peace (the soft breath of iiis 
wing) 

Are shed over the just by the world's Saviour- 
King. 

Now rejoice, for commissioned he comes from 
above. 
And his message is bounteous, his advent is 



Lo ! aY>out him, as angels, are Mercy and Love, 
And they shout "Tliere is freedom for m4n*8 
fallen race !'* 

Then Christians rejoice ! from your chains ye 
are free ! 

For Death, Death, he hath swallowed in Vic- 
tory ! 

Almost coeval with the carol, and as if 
the one were an overture or accompaniment 
to the other, next in roy catalogue of 
Christmas comforts, appear that tribe of 
mimics, which are neither of to-day, nor 
yesterday, denominated mummers — those 
children of grotesque pranks and dramatic 
affectations. Caricaturing nature as they 
do, they are yet of it, and in the laughter and 
merriment they create, we forget to be cri- 
tics, and cannot choose but laugh in the 
fashion of Demooritus, rather than frown 
in the style of Diogenes. What if "St. 
George of England" and ** old Father 
Christmas" strut and fret their hour upon 
a borrowed stage in trappings begged from 
the paper hangers and milliners of their 
acquaintance, though their swords, like 
Harlequin's, is but a lath, and their shield 
the decorated and disguised cover of a 
saucepan, yet are they brief chronicles of 
the " olden time" for all these things, and 
can even illustrate the fashion of the pre- 
sent. At all events, they are not a whit 
more ridiculous, than the horse spectacles, 
and many of the foreign adaptations of 
greater and patent theatres, and as has 
been well observed, it is assuredly prefer- 
able <'to participate in the glories, the 
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geoerosity. and the prowess" of these do- 
mestic comedians — " to havin? a barba-< 
rous Tartar or eastern spectacle spurred, 
nolens volens, down our throats at one 
classical theatre ; or to being chilled, and 
deluged, and trampled to death beneath 
horses' hoofs at another." Well, well ! 
may we all join in the prayer that " old 
Father Christmas may never be forgot," 
for ** if e*er that dreadful hour should 
come" when the hero shall be shorn of his 
beams,'*' desolate will be the dwelling of 
Moma," and doomsday will be near. 

But I will not anticipate the hour when 
you, and I, and Rome, shall fall, my 
friends ! Christmas shall come again, and 
again, if not to every one, to some of us, 
and it shall come as cheerily, and as smil- 
ingly, as ever, and 

** — the long shall be sung. 
And the belts shall be rung. 
And we'll feast it merrily—merrily !" 

for since '* Christmas comes but once a 
year," it were indeed to act the part of the 
surly dog io the manger, not to enjoy it 
ourselves, and do our best endeavours to 
induce others to enjoy it also. Hence is it 
my new acquaintance that I venture thus 
to introduce myself to you. It is very 
possible you have met me before, for I 
confess to having proffered you merry, and 
|[Ood advice in other places ; but be that as 
It may, here, in our little ark, let us at all 
events be upon good terms together. We 
are launched upon a very deluge. The 
waters of opinion and criticism will roar 
about us, but yet as, I hope, we are each 
of us provided virith an olive branch of 
peace one towards another, and (obej^ing 
the dictates of the season) are determin- 
ed to bear a *' good will and to live in cha- 
rity with all mankind" — what have we to 
fear 1 I answer, nothing ! — Farewell, then, 
readers of this little book I We may meet 
again, but in the mean time, if you will 
pardon me the vanity of quoting my- 
self, "may you enjoy in perfection the 
joys that now surround us ; until we again 
meet in longer days, and sunnier weather, 
J bid you adieu, with the sincere and 
hearty old English wish of a merry Christ- 
mas, a happy New Year, and very many 
of them." 



TRAVELS IN THE REPUBLIC OP COLUM- 
BIA, IN THE YEARS 1822 AND 1823. 
BY G. MOLLIEN. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH. 8V0.pp. 460. LONDON, 
1824. 

Kepler, in one of his reveries, ima- 
gined the globe to be a colossal animal, 
tttroiog ground every twenty-four hours j 



that the wood, forests^ and herbage con* 
stituted ks covering ; that seas and lake^ 
were so many humours and abscesses ; and 
that man, and other diminutive creatures, 
were the aqimakulae engendered on its 
surface. A more natural analogy subsists 
in the paternal relation of the eastern to 
the western hemisphere. America may 
be termed the seed of Europe, and in her 
history and present state we distinctly 
trace the birth and progress of a new 
world. A vast portion of the Atlantic 
continent, both m its physical and social 
circumstances, is not advanced beyond 
the first stage of terrene existence. Her 
miehty rivers flow in their natural courses, 
little available to the purposes of naviga- 
tion ; her roads are almost impassable hol- 
lows, excavated by the torrent or the 
earthquake ; her immense plains are deso- 
late and uncultivated, and her extensive 
forests are the abode of wild beasts who 
still dispute man's dominion. The man- 
ners of the people are in a corresponding 
state of primeval rudeness, and are lit- 
tle more cultivated and subdued than the 
country they inhabit. 

But amidst this natural wildness, it is 
easy to discern the elements of future 
power and greatness : there is an abun- 
dance of the material of which empires, 
kingdoms, and republics may be hereafter 
made, and it only requires the operation 
of time and intelligence to shape the rude 
mass into polished communities, more po- 
pulous and mighty than the nations of the 
Old World. 

The state of Columbia, to which Mr. 
Mollien directed his inquiries, forms at the 
present moment the most interesting sec- 
tion of the late Spanish colonies. This 
vast Republic, extending over a surface of 
29,952 square leagues, inhabited by about 
three millions of people, is bounded by 
Peru, the Caribbean sea and Atlantic 
ocean, lliough situated within the tropics, 
it experiences, from the unequal elevation 
of the country every gradation of temper- 
ature, and from the same cause its ferti- 
lity varies from the most arid wastes to 
valleys teeming with abundance. The 
independence of Columbia may be dated 
from the revolt of Caraccas in 1810 ; but 
it was not till 1821 that the common- 
wealth assumed its present name, and the 
twelve provinces, oi which it is composed, 
were united under a central government, 
consisting of a president, senate, and 
chamber of representatives. 

Great difRculties opposed this interesting 
people in throwing off the yoke of colonisd 
bondage: in 1812, Caraccas was rent 
asunder by a tremendous earthquake^ 
which the ignorance of the people inter- 
pret^ into^ an expression of the divine 
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■wrath, for their rebellion agadnst Ferdi- 
nand, and Monteverde, taking advantage of 
their superstition, overran the country with 
a handful of Spaniards. The energies of 
Bolivar, however, supported by indivi- 
duals scarcely inferior in talent and mag- 
nanimity .finally tiiumphed over these disas- 
ters, and, after a severe struggle, succeeded 
in achieving the independence of their 
country ; which now exhibits in its ^liti- 
cal institutions, and the enjoyment of inter- 
nal traoquillity, a higher state of social 
order, than any of the new republics of 
South America have yet been able to at- 
tain. 

^ Having made these prefatory observa- 
tions, we will introduce the reader to Mr. 
Mollien's book, which professes to give 
an account of the manners, present state, 
and institutions of this rising community. 
Travellers as frequently describe them- 
selves as the countries they visit. What 
Mr. MoUien may be we are ignorant : he 
went to America in a French ship of war, 
and from the tendency of some of his observ- 
ations, and the obscure manner he glided 
through the country, one might imagine 
him to be a priest, belonging to the espion- 
nage corps of the Bourbon government, or 
the Holy Alliance. One thing is greatly to 
be regretted in our traveller: the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the New World had been 
before described by a very superior artist 
to Mr. Mollien ; what we now desiderat- 
ed, was an estimate of the social and in- 
tellectual capabilities of the Columbians, 
and a nearer view of those extraordinary 
men, whose perseverance and patriotism 
have long been the theme of admiration in 
Europe. Instead of this, he never comes 
in contact with the public authorities— 
unless we reckon as such a government 
courier, with whom our author accident- 
ally fell in, and in whose society he be- 
trays evident symptoms of uneasiness and 
discomfort. It is true he saw the senate- 
house, and the residence of the president ; 
he examined the benches too, and the 
throne of the Liberator ; but he throws no 
new light on the character of the hero 
himself, nor of his illustrious colleagues. 
Bolivar, we are aware, might have set out 
on the Peruvian expedition ; but there 
were Santander, MontiUa, Sucre, PaSs, and 
Bermudes,amoug the military — Mosquera, 
the leading orator of the chamber of de- 
puties — Mutis, Caldas, and Zea, among 
their learned men — of whom he might 
have given a few particulars, either from 
his own observation, or from the relation 
of respectable persons. If he had not let- 
ters of introduction to the public men of 
Columbia, we can only say lie was poorly 

Provided for visiting the country, and still 
»s for pubHsbin^ a history of ms travels 



on his return. Indeed, we are at a loss 
to account sometimes for the destitute con- 
dition to which he is reduced ; at one town 
in particular, all the mhabitants shut their 
doors against him, and he is compelled to 
spend a great part of the night in the 
streets, exposed to the refreshing dews of a 
tropical shower. 

What confirms our impression that Mr. 
Mollien chiefly went to spy out the ** na- 
kedness of the land," is the eagerness with 
which he brings forward the dark side of 
the picture, and the brevity and reluctance 
with which he dwells on the undeniable 
benefits conferred on Columbia by her re- 
volution. He evidently regrets the loss of 
those halcyon days of colonial bliss, when 
** there were only slaves, subjects, and a 
sovereign," and the transition to that 
period, when we **find only equals 
ready to tear each other to pieces." The 
estates, according to him, are falling to 
ruin, in consequence of the laws for the 
abolition of slavery. The conquerors at 
Corabobo, who taught Morillo to observe 
the rules of regular warfare, are described 
as chiefly maintaining themselves by " the 
pillage of those it is their duty to defend," 
and to resemble ** a tribe of Bedouin 
Arabs, more than a regular body of 
troops." The soldiers they call grenadiers 
and hussars, he says, are without shoes, 
and can boast no more than one pair of 
pantaloons, a shirt, and a coat. General 
FaSs, whose skill and prowess have given 
the rudest shock to the Spanish power, is 
styled a ** khaa of Tartars, an Arabian 
sheik." 

To this caricature of the army it is suf- 
ficient to reply, that those shoeless war- 
nors often make the best soldiers, and 
prove more than a match for an enemy 
with a superior wardrobe, and whose mili- 
tary accomplishments consist of a long 
queue and five-leagued boots. As to the 
prevalence of the marauding system, 
Mollien answers that in other parts of his 
publication. At page 403 he says, " The 
roads are 'generally travelled with safety; 
it is an observation greatly in favour of the 
inhabitants, that after so many civil wars, 
not a robber is to be met with.** A little 
further on he says, " Property is respected, 
although the doors are without locks or 
bolts. In what part of Europe could one 
leave the most valuable efiects, under no 
other protection but a bit of cord, and 
sleep alone in the midst of forests, sur- 
rounded with objects calculated to tempt 
cupidity to the utmost." 

The reader will begin to perceive the 
school to which our author belongs, and 
the impartial and discriminating spirit in 
which his book is written. The truth is 
the jtublication is imworthy of notice^ and 
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we are persuaded it has beea translated 
solely from the absence of any recent work 
on the subject of Columbia, about which 
public curiosity has been greatly excited, 
it is for similar reasons we shall avail our- 
selves of its contents, and bring together a 
few facts on which we can rely, and which 
may afford some amusement and informa- 
tion. 

Our traveller left France in August, 
1822, sailed to the United States— took a 
peep at the city of Washington — landed 
at Carthagena — ascended the Magdalena 
to Honda — ^resided several months in the 
neighbourhood of Bogota— and returned 
to the coast by the way of Panama and 
Chagres; whence be sailed to Jamaica, 
and finally returned to France through 
England, arriving at Paris in February, 
1824 ; when we suppose he made his re- 
port to the minister of marine, and his 
labours terminated. 

8ANTA-PE DB BOGOTA. 

This is the capital of Columbia, and 
contains 30,000 inhabitants. With some 
slight difference all the houses resemble 
each other; nothing serves to distinguish 
those of the minister, and it would be 
difficult to recognise the president's, were 
it not for the guard at the entrance. Every 
house has at least one saloon, and an eating 
foom ; for it is considered unpolite to re- 
ceive friends, or to entertain them in a 
sleeping room. The kitchen is always of 
an immense size: there is no chimney, 
stoves only are used. All the houses have 
Oarpets of European manufacture; the 
ancient straw mats of the Indians being 
no longer used by fashionable people. 

The furniture is simple, and usually 
consists of nothing more than two sofas 
covered with cotton, two small tables, a 
few leathern chairs, after the fashion of 
the fifteenth century, a mirror, and three 
lamps suspended from the ceiling. 

NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

Insincerity, indolence, and a sort of Hin- 
doo apathy, are the predominant traits ac- 
cording to M oUien. To every question you 
ask a Columbian he answers in the afiirm- 
ative ; whatever favour you solicit is 
oever refused, but the promise is forgotten 
as soon as made. Whatever is said to 
them, their features are never observed to 
change. Excepting the love of play and 
trifling occupation, which they carry to 
excess, their mode of life is regular and 
easv. Rocking themselves in hammocks 
smd smoking segars are favourite recrea- 
tions. In sdl ranks there is a studied po- 
liteness, which is sometimes carried to ex- 
cess. Hospitality is general among the 
upper classes, but without the frailness 
and cordiality which render it ens^aging. 
Parental respect is universal, aad *' sir" 



and "madam" are the only titles children 
give to their parents. The less chaste con- 
versation is, the more it pleases ; but the 
license must be in the Hwught, not the ex- 

Eression.— If this observation of our traveller 
e correct, we may conclude the Colum- 
bians have attained a very high degree of 
refinement. 



We recognise few traces of Spanish 
jealousy in the treatment of the fair sex. 
Far from being confined within iron grat- 
ings, diversions, balls, visits, every thing is 
permitted them, without their having to 
fear the control of their husbands, who 
rarely accompany them. Men and women 
dress in the English fashion. The latter 
go bareheaded, and let their hair fall ii^ 
tresses on their shoulders. They often use 
their ruffles instead of pocket handker- 
chiefs, and have the strange custom of 
concealing their segars — for the ladies 
smoke ! — ^and money in their hair. The sin- 
gular manner of wearing the petticoat so 
close, as to show the form, which Capt* 
Hall remarked in Brazil, prevails among 
the women of the Cordillera. Marriages are 
chiefly formed on pecuniary considerations, 
and are generally unhappy. ^ In general, 
the appearance of concord is preserved 
till the birth of the second child. They 
then come to an amicable rupture and se- 



ANIMALS, SOIL, AND ASPECT OF THB 
COUNTRY. 

The principal wild animals are the ja- 
guar, conguor, serpents, and crocodiles. 
The fertility of the soil varies accord- 
ing to the elevation of the surface. 
Formerly a considerable estate has been 
sold for a mule completely harnessed. 
The farm-houses are well constructed, and 
the barns well stocked. The territory of 
Columbia presents a varied aspect ; the 
desert spaces are so great, that during 
whole days the traveller might fancy him- 
self in a country where human foot had 
never trodden. The solitudes are as 
profound, the forests as impenetrable, the 
mountains as inaccessible, animated nature 
in solitary, as when the Spaniards first en- 
tered the country. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The constitution of Columbia is a po- 
pular representation ; in which every indi- 
vidual has the right of voting, who hai 
attained twenty-one years of age, who 
can read and write, and who possesses the 
sum of 100 piastres. Publicity of discus- 
sion, the exclusion of the principal pub- 
lic officers from ^the legislative body, and 
the inviolability of the members during 
^e term of their election, are articles c 
mon to both chambers. ^ 
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XNTSRPRISE 09 feNGtlSBMEN. 

The capital and skiU of our countiymea 
appear as* busily at work in the New as in 
the Old World, and we are constantly 
meeting with accounts of the various pro- 
jects in which they are engaged. One 
Englishman, named Thompson, has been 
introducing an improved mode of working 
the mines of Zipa^quira ; another has ob- 
tained a license from the Republic to es- 
tablish steam-boats on the Magdaleua -, 
a third' party have, been exploring the 
Isthmns of Panama, with the view of 
opening a communication between the two 
seas; and a fouith adventuirer has obtained 
a mionopoly of the fisheries on the coast. 

, ' CONCLUSION. 

"' Such ate the principal facts we have 
beeti ableto'cbllect from Mr. MoUien's 
Travels in Columfbia ; arid, in conclusion' 
we Canndt help expressing our regret, that 
the' task of describing this interesting 
comnluhity h^s. ndt fallen to' the lot of a 
more acSute aiid impartial observer. The 
general merits of the Columbians may be 
ascertained by a much safer process than 
the perusal of our author. In Columbia, 
•where the government is truly republican, 
the acts of government are the acts of the 
people — and how much have they not per- 
formed since their revolution ? They have 
raised the native Indians from a state of 
servitude to the rank of freemen j they 
bave adopted measures for the entire abo- 
lition of slavery 5 they have removed the 
restrictions which fettered industry and 
commerce ; and finally, as a proof of the 
general wisdom and economy of their pub- 
lic administration, the whole expenses of 
government, general and provincial, do not 
exceed 100,000/. per annum. We ought 
to observe, that Mollieu*s book is full of 
repetitions and contradictions, and a consi- 
derable portion filled with tedious details 
about himself* ^ 

. .Autobiography, — ^This species of me- 
moir writing is often impartial, and af- 
fords a better insight into character than 
if written by an indifferent person. Self- 
love makes us communicative, and we dis- 
close little traits, which though venial in 
our own eyes, appear altogether dif- 
ferent to others. Next to a person writ- 
ing his own history, the worst thing that 
can befall him is, to have it written by a 
particular friend. We should have known 
little of the foibles of Johnson, had it not 
been for the gossiping admiration of Bos- 
well ; and the same may be observed on 
the metaioirs of Curran by his son — of Edge- 
worth by his accomplished daughter — and 
the account of NajK)leoQ by L^ Casas. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

It being related to general Monk, the 
first^ duke of Albermarle, that a person 
was not fit for a secretary of state. " Not 
fit," replied Mook, •* why he can speak 
French and write short-hand." 

RAIL ROADS. 

Companies for establishing railways are 
rapidly forming all over the kingdom. 
The great northern rail-road is to com- 
municate between London, Manchester, 
Hull, and the principal manufacturing 
towns in the north. The Norfolk and 
Suffolk rail-road company propose con- 
structing a railway from London to Nor- 
wich, through Chelmsford and Colchester, 
with branches to Harwich, Ipswich, Bury 
St. Edmund's, Lynn, and Yarmouth. ^The 
probable cost of a straight line from London 
to Norwich, is 565,000/. In Yorkshire, a 
rail way has been projected from Bradford 
;by way of Leeds to Selby, whence the line 
is to be continued on the east side of the 
Ouse to Hull. Such is the popularity of 
these projections, that shares in the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-road are now 
at a premium of 100/. each ; and the de- 
mand for them is so great, that they are 
advertised for. — Qu, What is to become of 
the canals, if a speedy and cheap con-, 
veyance is established all over the king- 
dom by means of railways t 

STEAM COACH. 

When the steam coach is brought fully 
into use, practice will teach us many things 
respecting it, of which theory leifves us ig- 
norant. With the facilities for rapid mo- 
tion which it will afford, however, we 
think we are not too sanguine, in expect- 
ing to see the present extreme rate of, 
travelling doubled. We shall then be 
carried at' the rate of 400 miles a day, 
with all the ease wt now enjoy in a steam 
boat, but without the annoyance of sea 
sickness, or the danger of being burned 
or drowned. It is impossible to anticipate 
the effects of such an extraordinary faci- 
lity of communication, when generally in- 
troduced. From Calais to Petersburg, or 
Constantinople, for instance, would be but 
a journey of five days ; and the tour of 
Europe might be accomplished in a shorter 
time than our grandfathers took to travel 
to London and home again. — Scotsman, 



' THE DRAMA. 

The Lord of Misrule now bears absolute 
sway at the metropolitan theatres, and we 
should be sorry by any criticism of ours, 
to interfere with his" drolleries at this 
festive season. 

We must also, for the present, defer our 
notice of public lectures^ and institu- 
tional intelligence. 
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TOPOGRAPHY.— MUSIC. 




NEATU ABBEY. 

This iuteresting ruin is situate in the 
Tale of Nedd, Glamorganshire, and forms 
one of the picturesque objects which adorn 
that district, being distant about a mile 
westward from the town of Neath, near 
the road leading to Swansea ; whence the 
garb of antiquity which it wears is too 
attractive not to allure the traveller to a 
closer inspection. The situation must 
have been delightful before the establish- 
ment of numerous iron-works, coal-pits, 
and smelting-houses, which, by the smoke 
of fires continually burning, have given 
to this once beautiful retreat the appear- 
ance of the domain of Pluto. 

The abbey was built by Richard de 
Grenville, one of the Fitzhamon knights, 
who came into South Wales in the year 
1090, to assist Einion and Jestyn against 
Rhys ap Xewdwr, the prince of that 
country, in the reign of "William Rufus. 
It was for Cistercian monks, and dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity : the house formed an 
admired seat of the Hobbys family about 
the year 1650. "A part of the ruin is com- 
posed of rough stone,with lancet windows, 
which form tiie north side of a triangle. The 
^te, hall, and gallery, still remain, hav- 
ing in front of a contiguous room the arms 
of England and John of Gaunt. The 
ichnography of the old church may be 
distinctly traced. The nuns' dining room 
has been shown here with the roof entire, 
supported by Saxon, or rather early Nor- 
man pillars and niches. A dungeon is 
also to be seen, which, according to the 
legend of the abbey, was the place of con- 
finement for recreant damsels. 



No adequate idea can be formed from 
the present remains of the original e^tient 
and magnificence of this edifice, as founda- 
tions of buildings are to be traced in the 
adjacent grounds for a considerable dis- 
tance, and some of the houses in the town 
were evidently connected with the main 
building. At the dissolution, the revenues 
of Neath abbey amounted, according to 
Speed, to 150/. 4s, 9d., 9Xkd contained 
only eight monks. 



Although the jwwer of " sweet 
sounds'* has been felt in all ages, among 
the more refined as well as the less culti- 
vated of mankind, yet there have always 
existed some tuneless mortals, who either 
from organic defect, or entire ignorance of 
the principlesof harmony,liave disputed the 
dignity of tliis delightful science, and have 
even gone so far as to refuse to rank it 
among our rational pursuits. With these un- 
fortunate individuals we shall not presume 
to enter into controversy. But there arc 
others again, while they admit a musical 
ear to be a valuable gift, and the sensation 
awakened bj^ euphony to be one of the 

Sleasures which add to the value of life, 
eny that the science of harmony soars to 
the regions of intellect ; while others, 
though they do not debase it to the station 
of a mere flatterer of the external sense, 
will by no means allow it a higher dignity 
than that of the occupant of a rank be- 
tween the grossness of sensual, and the 
elevation of mental entertainment. That 
music, abstractedly exercised, and sepa- 
rately heard, comes, in a degree, under this 
latter description^ we are not ui^wiping to 
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allow. As 'far M its 'inferior office of 
amusing the ear is concerned, its gratifica- 
tion is scarcely more than sensitive ; but 
when the scientific profundity of its har> 
monic combinations, modulations, and 
evolutions; the expressive and strongly- 
exciting power of its finer and nobler 
melodies, and the unipn of their chtirm 
with the kindred magic of poetry, — ^when 
these, .in their just and due proportions, 
are considerately weighed, it will be evi- 
dent that music was designed for, and is, 
quaiified to effect, a , much more exalted 
puTjiose than thatof induligingour capacity 
ibr ^e pleasures of sense* 

That music, in its infancy, like every 
other science, like the human understand- 
ing Itself in its merely natural state, was 
feeble and uncreative-— that its ; results 
were as limited as the mind's intelligenee, 
cannot be doubted } the rude breathings 
of t^e perforated reed, the vague vibra- 
tions of the ill-distended string, were no 
doubt upon a par with the tuneless ear 
and UBoevelnped intellect. But as the 
beauties of nature drew the attention and 
awakened the admiration of man, her oc- 
cult properties excited his inquiry, know- 
ledge opened upon him in the form of 
science, and music, properly so called, was 
among the first of his acquisitions. The 
dawn of mental intelligence, like the first 
rays of the natural day, displayed itself in 
the East ; spreading thence to Egypt, and 
thence again to Greece : the taste and 
genius of the latter country burst forth in 
the high improvement of what, till then,' 
was but imperfectly understood ; and art 
and science assumed a degree of splendour 
that immortalized their new cultivators. 
Grammar, poetry, and rhetoric, oratory, 
history, and painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music, were cultivated with an 
ardour, and polished with a care, that 
evinced the proptitious aptitude of the 
Greeks for advancing the nobler ornaments 
of life. They were all the fond objects of 
the patient and ingenious pursuit of that 
elegant people ; their prolific invention 
created for the arts divine protectors r and 
it Is worthy of remark, that though each 
of the Muses was invested solely with the 
presidency of her own particular accom- 
plishment, they were all represented 
singing, I'he fine discernment of the 
natives of ancient Greece perceived the 
harmonic affinity of music with the pro- 
portions that produced beauty in the other 
sciences, and regarded them all as con- 
sisting of a species of musical symmetry. 

Cherished by the Greeks with a love that 
ensured its perfection, and produced from it 
effects the accounts of whicn have astonish- 
ed later times, we are not to wonder, that 
music passed with the genius of poetry to 



the Italian shore, and thence to the other 
countries of Europe. That, in common 
with literature and general science, it par- 
tially slept during the prevalence of Gothic 
ignorance, cannot be disputed ; but its 
own captivating character preserved it in 
a degree ; it never sunk into so profound 
a lethargy as to be lost, even among the 
northern barbarians^ it lived in their 
hymns^ their war strains, and their love 
songs. Nature that had been its parent, 
was its nurse ; though, as a science, it 
might he said to be in a trance, as a wild 
untutored ebullition of joy, grief and ex- 
ultation, it was far from slumbering. As 
mental light first arose, so, at length it 
returned, in the shape of science -, and amid 
the revivification of intellectual accom- 
plishments, no one was more conspitnious 
than that of musical theory. The Church 
took it under its especial auspices; its 
succeeding patroness was the arama ; of 
devotion and the passions of piety and 
pleasure, it was the protfeg^ and the pro- 
tector. Reli^on ejaculated, felicity re- 
joiced, and misery wept in regulated me- 
lody ; and nature heard the echoes of her 
own voice in the intonations of science. 

Once arrived at a certain point, music 
advanced with an accelerated motion. In 
every country, profound theorists and ac- 
complished 'composers arose in rapid suc- 
cession, and modem Europe became a 
musical theatre. Italy had her Marcellos, 
Bononcinis, and Guglielmis ; Germany 
her Handels, her Mullers, and her Bachs ; 
France her LuUys and her Chorons ; and 
England her Blows and her Purcells. Re- 
fining upon the styles of these, more 
finished, though less powerful masters* 
have carried the art of composition into 
all the recesses of harmonic intricacy, and 
all the delicacy of melodial sweetness. If 
in the extravagance of abrupt and extra- 
neous modulation, and the semitonic artifi- 
ciality of air, the moderns have done much 
of what their predecessors would have 
been ashamed of doing, they have also, in 
many respects, accomplished what former 
masters could ^ not have achieved. If 
sometimes they are abstruse beyond com- 
prehension, and more rapid and fantastic 
than fiorid or beautiful, they also, in nu- 
merous instances, produce a degree of 
pathos and elegance of which the re- 
nowned musicians of a century back had 
little idea. If, generally speaking, they 
fail in grandeur and sublimity, they often 
exhibit much real fervour and energy ; and 
if their melodies are npt strongly and 
analogously featured, there is, for Sie most 
part, an ease, a smoothness, and a taste in 
their passages, distinctly considered, which 
powmuUy flatter the ear^ while the in- 
gennity and appropriateness of their ac« 
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xompaaiments Hlostrtte and enforce the 
sentiment of the poetry, and contribute to 
the emotion of the hearer. 

In this latter province of the art, the old 
school has no comparative excellencies with 
the modern. Neither the brilliant anima- 
tion, nor the 'subtle softness, that alterr 
nately pervade the vocal compositions of 
a Mozarty a Cimarosa, or Paesiello, were 
within the conception of what we now call 
the ancient masters. The present scores 
are infinitely more elaborate, more varie- 
gated, and more picturesque. The instru- 
[ments are taught to assist, without cover- 
.ing the vaice, and to adorn* without dis- 
guising the character of the air, the gene- 
ral aspect of which they imitate, without 
absolutely borrowing its features. We 
admire the dignity and solidity of the old 
school, its massy harmony and majestic 
fiigue, its affluent fuluesa and artful con- 
glomerations of parts ; but do not suffer 
them to come between our applause and 
the high title to it possessed by the com* 
positions of our own times. If we enjoy 
the sobet grandeur that characterises the 
performances ,of the concert of ancient 
music, we do not receive*the less delight 
from the fervid floridity of the Italian 
opera, the masterly richness displayed at 
the Philharmonic, nor the occasional mu- 
sical exoellence that adorns our national 
dramai Our ears are open to merit at all 
times "and all places ; and it is with ho 
small i^leasure and pride that we feel 
justified' in pronpuncing England to be as 
well stored with fine compositions, native 
and foreign, and as richly furnished with 
first-rate performers, as most countries in 
Europe. £veTy cathedral has its choir, 
every principal town its concert-room, 
every parish church its or^an, and almost 
every respectable house its piano-forte. 
We have a Royal Academy ot music, an 
amateur in every well-educated man, and 
most of our ladies play or sing, or do both : 
in a word — England is a musical country. 

BECOLLECTIONS OF DS LOLMS. 

Thb author of the once celebrated £s* 
say on the English Constitution, has shared 
the fate of many other writers of the last 
ase, and descended from that eminence 
which he formerly occupied. I presume 
every generation must be considered wise 
in its day,, and I do not consider myself 
sufficiently a politician to call in question 
the judgment of the present ; but I should 
imagine there must be merit of no ordinary 
^nd in the work of De Lolme, otherwise 
it would not have passed through so many 
editions within a few years after it was first 
published^ and received the commendation 



of such able men as lords Camden and 
Chatham, and even the author of the Let- 
ters of Junius. It is not, however, of 
the writings of De Lolme I intend to speak, 
but of the individual. 

I remember Mr. De Lolme very well, 
having seen him many times between the 
year 1795 and the period of his death in 
1 807. He was a jolly, portly, and gentle- 
manly looking person, though by no means 
remarkable for a showy eztenor. Both 
his accent and appearance bespoke him a 
foreigner. Though grave in his external 
deportment, his conversation was uncom- 
monly facetious; and if the graces did not 
appear in his manners, his turn for plea- 
santry and humour has been compared 
to that of Burke, for the felicity of his 
illiistrations. In domestic life he was re- 
markably fond of privacy and retirement, 
so that very few indeed of the small num- 
ber of his acquaintance knew his place of 
residence, or dared to inquire of him. 
However, for several years before he retired 
from England, it w'as well known that to 
be near a dairy, was with him an indispen- 
sable condition ; as was likewise the en- 
trance of the house by an unbolted door, 
without the trouble of knocking for ad- 
mission, and thus attracting notice. 

Several years previous to the adoption 
of this habit, he had lodged at the London 
coflTee-housB on Ludgate-hill, and at a 
bookseller's in Shoe-lane. With this per- 
son, who died some years before him, he 
was uncommonly intimate. I recollect 
that, in the early period of the French 
revolutionary war, he would frequently 
call in upon the editor of an evening 
paper in the city, and converse upon pass- 
ing events very freely, giving his opinion 
upon the past, and often on the future 
operations of the armies, with striking and 
remarkable accuracy. These remarks 
were never lost upon the person to whom 
they were principally addressed. — During 
one of these visits, a person belonging to 
this office was so imprudent as to express 
a kind of wish to become acquainted with 
Mr. pe Lolme's address, the consequence 
of this false step was a suspension of his 
attendance for several months. 

In his passion for privacy, he was once 
heard speaking qf Black-boy -alley, si- 
tuated between Field-lane and Smithfield, 
is a preferable spot ; and almost the last 
time I saw him, was in Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields. It was about seven o'clock upon 
a summer evening, I was standing with 
Mr. WagstaflT, the bookseller, at his door, 
Mr. De Lolme passed us, taking his 
direction towards the fields, — ^The ques- 
tion, "Do you know that gentleman 1" 
to me was almost involuntary : " No, I 
do not," « that is the celebrated Do 
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Lolme, author of the* Constitution of Eng- 
land." As Mr. W. remarked that he 
passed his door much about the same time 
every evening, I concluded he had chosen 
a residence in this quarter, on account of 
its proximity to some favourite cow-house 
or secluded dwelling ; but do not recollect 
to have heard any more of him, till it was 
supposed some K)rtunate turn in the lot- 
tery had enabled him to retire to the 
neighbourhood of the Richterberg in Swit- 
zerland, where the village he occupied and 
two others were swept away by the fall of 
part of that mountain in September, 1806. 
Mr. De Lolme died near this place in 
December, 1807. 



All the portraits I have seen of him have 
too much effeminacy in the outlines of his 
face. Although his work on the English 
Constitution is considered by many little 
better than an ingenious dream, which had 
no existence except in the author's imagin- 
ation ; yet there is one chapter, entitled 
** a more inward view of the English go- 
vernment,'* that one might suppose would 
be sufHciently searching and practical even 
for modern taste. He was author of 
several other works on subjects of politics 
and jurisprudence ; the last, I remember, 
was published in 1787, entitled ** Observ- 
ations on the late National Embarrass- 
ments." 




MALAY TAPIR. 



Zoolo Steal §b^ii^t^. 



Of this curious animal, only two species 
have been discovered, one inhabiting South 
America, the other the island of Suma- 
tra. The rarity of the Indian tapir, of 
which we believe there are only two spe- 
cimens in England, that in the select but 
valuable museum of the East India Com- 
pany, and another in the College of Sur- 
geons, induces us to commence our sketch- 
es in Natural History with an account 
of this singular quadruped : we will first 
speak of the tapir of the western hemi« 
sphere. 

The American Tapir (TVi/jinw Ameri- 
canus, — Cuvier) is one of the largest quad- 
rupeds that has hitherto been observed in 
South America, being about the size of a 
small cow. Its general appearance is 
heavy and massive, and greatly resembling 
the hog ; it is furnished with a long flexi- 
ble proboscis, resembling in some respects 
that of the elephant, though it is much 
shorter. Its interior is hollow, and divid- 
ed into a double tube, covered with a 
strong tendinous membrane, furnished 



with a number of mucous' lacunjc, and is 
enclosed in a fleshy mass, enveloped by the 
skin. The proboscis extends far beyond 
the lower jaw, and is capable of being 
contracted and extended at pleasure ; the 
sides are furrowed lengthways, and the 
animal is able to lay hold of any object, 
however diminutive, and convey it to its 
mouth. The tapir is found in the woods and 
on the banks of rivers. It sleeps during the 
day in the thickest and most obscure parts 
of the forest, adjacent to the banks of lakes 
and nvers, into which 't plunges when 
disturbed, and walks at the bottom with per- 
fect ease ; it wanders on land during the 
niaht, and feeds on various vegetables, but 
principally grass, sugar-canes, and fruit. 
It IS an animal of a mild and gentle dis- 
position, easily tamed, and when domesti- 
cated becomes very familiar, and will take 
any thing that Is offered. In a state of 
nature it is timorous, salacious, sluggish, 
and slow-paced, but swims and dives re- 
markably well. This species has roundish 
and erect ears; the eyes very small; 
neck short and thick, and furnished with a 
bristly mane, of about an inch and a half 
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long ; the legs are short and stout, the fore 
feet furnished with four toes, the hiad feet 
with three: the tail is very short and 
naked, the skin is very'tough, and is cover- 
ed with short dark coloured hair, which 
in young animals is spotted with white. 
This species is found ou the eastern coasts 
of South America from the isthmus of 
Darien to the river Amazons. It is said to 
be greatly sought after by the natives, who 
consider its flesh a delicacy, and they 
make shields of its skin, which cannot be 
pierced by an arrow. 

Malay Tapir. (Tapirus Malayanus, 
^Raffles.) This species in its manners 
and form resembles the American, but is 
easily distinguished by its having the ears 
bordered with white, and wanting the 
mane. The general colour is a glossy 
black, the hind part and sides of the belly 
are white, and separated by a defined line 
from those parts that are black. Major 
Farquhar observed, that until the age of 
four months it is black, and beautifully 
marked with spots and stripes of a fawn 
colour above, and white below ; after that 
period it began to change colour, and the 
spots disappeared, and at the age of six 
months it had become of the usual colour 
of the adult. 

Sir Stamford Raffles states, that a living 
specimen sent from Bencoolen to fiengad 
when young, became very tractable. It 
was allowed to roam occasionally in the 
park at-Barrackpore, and the man who had 
the charge of it, informed sir Stamford 
that it frequently entered the ponds, and 
appeared to walk along the bottom under 
water, and not to make any attempt to 
swim. The flesh is eaten by the natives 
of Sumatra. 

The length of a female tapir, killed at 
Bencoolen, was from the nose to the tail 
eight feet one inch ; the circumference 'of 
the body six feet three inches ; and the 
height of the shoulder three feet five 
inches. The first specimen of this animal 
arrived in England in September, 1820, 
and was sent by sir T. S. Raffles. A more 
detailed account of the Malay species, il- 
lustrated with a coloured engraving, may 
be found in Dr. Horsfield's Zoological Re- 
searches in Java, and an anatomical de- 
scription by Sir Everard Home, in the 
Transactions of theRoyal Society, for 1821. 

Eiterarg intelligence. 

Mr. T. Moore is preparing for publication a 
)>o«tical work, of a novel character ; it is to be 
called "Evenings in Greece," and is to consist 
of short lyrical poems, which are to be accom- 
panied with music. 

The newly published "Memoirs 'of the 
Aifairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht," 
are written by Lord John Russell. 

The Remains and Memoirs of the late Rev. 
Charles Wolfe. A, B. author of the poem on 
^e " Burial of Sir John Mooret^ wbicU lately 



excited such interest, will, it is said, be'printed 
from the author's manuscript. 

Frederick Reynolds, the Dramatist, sold the 
Reminiscences of his Public Life to a Lon- 
don bookseller, for a considerable sutn of 
money, even before they were written.^ This 
witty and eccentric author intends to publish 
them in two volumes. They will include anec- 
dotes of all the, play-writers and actors that 
have figured upon tlie stage duriug the last forty 
years. 

Lord Byron.— The Paris booksellers are about 
to publish the correspondence of Lord Byron 
with a friend, with the addition [of letters writ- 
ten to his mother, fVom Portugal, Spain, Turkey, 
and .Greece ; edited by R. C. Dallas. This is 
the work, the publication of which has been in- 
terdicted in this country by an injunction of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

©iarg of (SccurtenceiEJ. 

Dec. 21. To-day the winter quarter 
begins, forming a good epoch for the com- 
mencement of my diary, which I purpose 
continuing regularly from this time for- 
ward. 

A celebrated actress. Miss . Foote, ob- 
tains from J» Hayne,Esq,, 3000/. damages 
for breach of promise of mariiage : strange 
doings in higli life ! Saw Miss F. perform, 
and thought her an angel of light. The 
Chronicle remarks, that|excess of riches 
tend to make men profligate. Youth and 
beauty too are great temptations, and 
catching snares for females as well as 
the other sex. Poor Maria ! though 
twice near the haven of Hymen, is now 
stranded. 

Went in the evening to hear Mr, Boone's 
Lectures. 

22.— Yesterday Mr. O'Connell was 
arrested on a charge of having uttered 
sedition at a meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. The sedition imputed to him is 
an allusion to the victories of the Inde- 
pendents in South America, and the ex- 
pression of a hope, that if Ireland be 
oppressed beyond endurance, she may find 
a Bolivar. 

Subscriptions to the amount of between 
3000/. and 4000/. have been received 
in behalf of the distressed Spanish and 
Italian refugees. 

23. — ^The king of France opens the 
Legislative Session. Allusion is made to 
measures in contemplation for augmenting 
the revenues of the clergy, and for indem- 
nifying the emigrants. 

A Perambulating Advertiser announced, 
for superseding the present race of bill- 
stickers, and doing away entirely with the 
nuisance of placarding. 

Abernethy v. The Lancet. — Injunc- 
tion refused, because Mr. A. had no writ- 
ten copy of his lectures, prior to their 
delivery. Tlie principle in this case is 
plain. Any one may have a property in 
an oral discourse, or even his own thoughts, 
but then they must be enro/fc(/,— there 
mvstb^ some title-deed of the inteUectua] 
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estatCi otherwise how can it be identi6ed 1 
Foresaw the Doctor would be at fault 
here. Remember hearing him lecture 
some years ago : he had certainly no MS. 
or notes then, except those inscribed in 
" the volume of his brain.'' His man.* 
ner has all the ease of familiar conversa- 
tion, and he delivers his discourse with as 
digagit an air, as one would tell a tale 
over a gate-post on a fine summer even- 
ing. I wonder whether Mr. A. performs 
with hands in /wcAe, as in auld long syne I 
24. — New Era.— The first export of 
wool from England for two centunes tools 

f)lace last week ; 50 bags of a coarse qua- 
ity were exported to the United States of 
America. The exportation of wool was 
prohibited till last session of Parliament, 
when a bill was introduced, allowing the 
export of wool on the payment of a trifling 
duty : under the new act the export has 
taken place. 

Advice from the Bay of Callao, that 
Bolivar had completely defeated Canterac, 
killing 6000 of his best troops. The Co- 
lumbian general is establishing a noble 
reversion for himself iu the opinion of 
posterity. Few men, like Washington and 
Bolivar, can resist the illusion of military 
^lor]^, and place their ambition in liberat- 
ing, instead of enslaving mankind. 

A process has been discovered in France 
for giving to bricks the consistency and 
quality of those used by the Romans. 

25. — Spent Christmas-day after the old 
English fashion. 

Messrs. Bray and Malo have succeeded^ 
by means of a curious composition, in 
imitating the most valuable species of 
wood and the most beautiful marbles. Iu 
the wood of their composition, the veins 
and shades may be carried to any depth, 
so that the wood may be planed without 
any alteration of colour. This curious 
invention is supposed to open a vast field 
to the arts connected with cabinet-making 
and ornamental architecture. 

27. — ^Inundation in Hanover. — ^This 
year has been remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary floods which have inundated 
difiPerent districts in Europe. In England, 
in consequence of incessant rains, the 
rivers Ayre and the Severn overflowed 
their banks and did considerable mbchief. 
Accounts from Hanover relate, that on the 
15th ult. the Elbe rose nearly twenty feet 
above the usual level. Tlie dikes being 
already soaked could no longer withstand 
the immense mass of water pressing against 
them. They gave way in thirty different 
places, and the floods bursting- through 
the openings, some of them 500 feet wide, 
tore up the meadows and fields, in many 
parts to the depth of from thirty to forty 
mt, washed away whole houseB iad bams, 



and in a few hotn the wWe country 
resembled a vast sea. 

Later accounts from St. Petersburg show 
the loss of life, and the destruction of 
property, to be much greater than at first 
was expected. Whole villages have been 
swept away by the watery avalanche. At 
Cronstadt, the sea rising above the great 
battery, laid the whole town underwater, 
and the inhabitants '^ere forced to take 
refuge in the second stories. Two steam- 
boats were floated into the middle of the 
town, and a ship of the line, of 100 guns, 
was left bythe flood in the middle of the 
square. The total loss of property in • 
St. Petersburg alone is estimated at 
80,000,000 of silver rubles, vrithout 
reckoning the damage done to the public 
buildings. The whole regiment of^ cara- 
bineers was carried away from the roof of 
the barracks. The total loss of lives 
during the inundations in Petersburg and 
the neighbouring places is estimated at 
30,000. 



WitMji Calmtirar, 

UNDER this bead will be comprised every 
memoranda necessary to be known on eacb day 
of the following week: namely, customs on 
festival days; anniversary chronology of re- 
markable events and occurrences ; astronomical 
phenomena; holidays at the public .offices; 
annual public meetings, for religious, charita* 
ble, or other purposes ; opcniM of the thea- 
tres, opera, and other places or public amuse- 
ment ; the commencement of public lectures ; 



the angling, shooting, and sporting seasons: 
farming and gardening intelligence; law and 
university terms ; principal fairs ; time of high 
water, &c. In short, the WEEKLY CALEN- 
DAR will constitute a memento of information 
of all things worthy of notice, and business to 
be transacted throughout the ensuing week. 
The plan of this article is original, as well aS 
of the DIARY OF OCCURRENCES, and form 
peculiar features in the "CIRCULATOR.** 
They will both, we conceive, be of great utility 
for reference to the merchant, farmer, and ge^ 
neral reader,— one forming a retrospect of the 
past week, the other a prospective or the week 
to come. 

atanuatp I. CiRCUHCjsion.— AzAircbyi 
High Water, Mom. X. 39 m.— Aft. XT. 

13 min. 
SvN rises VIIL 5 m. ; sets Til. 55 ro. 
Venus is a morning star till May 19th. 
Holiday — Bank, India House, South Sea 

House, and Exchequer. 

New Year's Day. — Customs. — ^To 
give and receive presents — ^pay visits-^ 
mutual greeting — feasting — and general 
rejoicing. The morning salutation is " ^ 
kappy New Year I" Many people make a 
point to wear some new clothes, and es-^ 
teem the omission of this unlucky. The 
few remaining customs on New Year's 
Day are descended from those anciently 
observed on the festival of Janus, from 
which the month derives its name* 
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AnniversabyTChhonology.— Wil- 
li AJif the Conqueror crowned at West- 
minster, A. D. 1067. — William Tell 
emancipates the Swiss from Austrian ty- 
ranny, 1308. — HoBsoN died, the noted 
Cambridge carrier ; whence the proverb, 
" HobsotCs choice,'* 1630.— Charles II. 
crowned at Scone, Perthshire, Scotland, 
1661. — Union of Great Britain with Ire- 
land, 1801. 

January II. — Sunday, 

High Water, Morn. XI. 48 m.— Aft. 

0. 0. 
Sunday Lesson, Mora. 41 Isa. 1 Matt. — 

Even. 43 Isa. 2 Rom. 

Anniversary Chronology. — Death 
of Ovid, the amatory poet, and of Livy, 
the Roman historian, b.c. 17. — General 
Wolfe bom at Westerham in Kent, a.d. 
1727. — Lavater, the famous physiogno- 
mist, died, aged 60, at his native place, 
Zurich, in Switzerland. 

Sanuarp III. — Monday. 

High Water, Mom. XII. 23 m,— Aft. I, 

4 m. 
Sun rises, VIII. 4 m. ; sets IIL 56 m.— . 

Clock before sun 3 m. 57 sec. 

Garden. — ^The feasting and holidays 
of Christmas are still too near to think of 
doing much in the garden, but if the wea- 
ther continues open, it may be neither, un- 
wholesome nor unseasonable to begin 
sowing a few radishes, carrots, spinage, 
and small salad. 

Anniversary Chronology.— ~b. 6. 
107, CioBRo, the Roman orator, philoso* 
pher, and statesman, born. a. d. 1670, 
died general Monk, duke of Albermarle ; 
be was bom at Potheridge in Devonshire, 
and was a principal instrument in restoring 
Charles II. : historians concur in placing 
general Monk among the vilest of man- 
kind. Avarice, reserve, and dissimulation, 
made up the whole stock of his wisdom, 
and was redeemed by no virtue except 
personal courage. Lord Clarendon, a tory, 
and one who had greatly benefited by 
Monk's cunning and management, says, 
" profit was always the highest reason 
with Monk.** See Varieties.-^ a. d. 1795, 
died in the 64th year of his age, at his 
seat, Etruria in StaflTordshire, Josiah 
Wedgwood, to whose taste and inge- 
nuity, England is indebted for the'establish- 
ment of a valuable manufacture'of earth- 
enware, applicable not only to Uie useful 
purposes of life, but to the arts, antiquity, 
and history, 

Skantiarp IV. St. Gregory, Tuesday. 
High Water, Mora. I. 25 m. — ^Aft. I 

65 m. 
Full Moon, 39 m. past 11, night. 
Whether it arises from the increased 



number of steam-engine fires, the greater 
density of the population, or the less hn* 
riiidity of the atmosphere, is doubtful, but 
certainly the winters latterly have not 
been so severe, and we are seldom now 
reminded of the old song, which formerly 
used to be sung about this season, begin- 
ning, 

^ Cold and raw the north wind blows, 
Bleak in the morning early ; 
All the trees are covered with snow. 
As it is in the winter yearly. 

. Anniversary Chronology. — Died 
BoGER AscHAM, tutor to queen Eliza- 
beth, and a learned and elegant scholar, 
1568. He was born at Kirby-Wiske in 
Yorkshire, and was buried in St. Sepul- 
V:hre's church, London. Prince Evoenb 
of Savoy arrived in England, 1713. 

SanuarU V.—fTednetday. 

High Water, Mora. II. 25 m,— Aft. 

IL 47 m. 
Sun rises, Vm. 2 m.'.; sets, IH. 5am. 

Francis Moore, physician, says, near 
the beginning of the year we may expect 
frost and fair weather. We shall see, as 
the French say. 

Anniversary Chronology.— 1809, 
died Isaac Reed, a much respected lite* 
rary character, and many years proprietor 
and editor of the European Magazine. 

Vegetation. — Straight screw moss 
is about this time in fructification, and 
yellow tremella may be found on palings, 
rotten wood, &c. 

S(anttat$ VI. Epiphany.— rA«r*<fay. 

High Water, Morn. III. 9 nu— Aft, 

HI. 27 m. 
Sum rises, VIIL 1 m. ; sets, IIL 59 m. 
Holiday, —Bank, East India House, 

South Sea House, and Exchequer. 

Twelpth-Day,— Customs. — This is 
old Christmas day, and the custom of eat- 
ing twelfth-cake, and drawing for king'and 
queen, served to beguile the long evenings 
at this season. The customs of Twelfth- 
night were originally instituted in honour 
of the eastern sages, who came to adore 
and bring presents to Jesus Christ at 
Bethlehem. In allusion to this circum- 
stance, the Kin? offers, annually, by proxy, 
in the chapel-royal, St. James's, gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. During the 
festival at Paris, the grand annual proces- 
sion of a fat ox, with all its motley ac- 
companiments of buffooneiy, the glory of 
Paris and the pride and joy of the Bou- 
levards, lasts for three days together. The 
custom of Twelfth-night is doubtless de- 
rived from the festival of Saturn, when 
the ancient Greeks and Romans drew loti 
for imaginary kingdom^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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High Water, Morn. IIT. 45 m.— Aft. 

IV. 2 m. 
Sun rises, VIII. ; sets, IV. 

This being the day after Twelfth-day 
is sometimes called bt. Distaff*s day, and 
Christmas holidays are said to be ended. 
The evergreens, and the berries of ivy, 
h(^ly, and misletoe, which had given a 
liveHness to the decoration of houses^and 
churches, now disappear. 

Anniversary Chronology. — a. d. 
1558, Calais surrendered to the French, 
after it bad been in possession of the 
English above 210 years.— 1785, Mr. 
Blanchard, accompanied by Dr. Jef- 
fries, went in a balloon from Dover to 
Calais, in about two hours. 

Natural History. — Except the 
hellcborus niger, or Christmas rose, which 
shows its pretty flower about this time, 
there is little or no amusement for the 
botanist. But though Flora does not 
make her appearance, Fauna ranges the 
fields, and there are many objects of in- 
terest to the student of nature ; wild fowl 
of several kinds stiH perform partial mi- 
grations ; and when the w6ather is mild, 
the sportsman may fmd diversion in the 
fields. Snipes and woodcocks are still to 
be found in swampy situations, and many 
wild ducks and geese of various sorts^ in 
the fenny counties. 
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Rum, Bbanoy, and Hollands.— -Hie 
nun market continuca very firm, and higher 
prices are expected. Brandies are steady 
at Zs, a Zs. \d, 

LONDON MARKETS, Dec. 24. 

Corn.— The com market is scantily snp^ 
plied with grain owing to the late boiste* 
rous weather; fine wheat was readily taken 
off on fall as good terms as last Menday. 

Average.— yfheBX 67 j. 5d. Barley 43j. 9d, 
Oats 27*. 7d, 

The highest price of bread in the metro, 
polis is llr^. for tlie 4Ib. loaf; the majority of 
bakers sell from Id. to %d. below that ratej 

^ Meat market is rather improved. 
Per stone of Slbs. sinking the offal. 

8. d» j.^ <f. 

Beef 3 to 4 4 

Mutton 3 4 4 8 

Veal 4 5 4 

• Pork: 3 8 6 4! 

>. . Price of Poultry, &c *" « 

s. d. s, d. 

Turkeys » • . . . 5 to 18 

Geese . 4 12 • 

Fowls (each) 16 2 6 

Ducks (each) 16 3 6 

Eggs per 100 12 

Batter, fresh 13 \ 5 , 

Rabbits 10 18 

Pigs 50 10 

. COAL EXCHANGE. 

Newcastle .• 28 6 39 

Sanderland 29 6 40 3 

69^ Ships at Market.— 16 sold. 

PRICE OP STOCK. 

Bank Stock 229 ^ 

3 Per Cent reduced ... 94 ' 
Consols for Jan. Ace. ... 95 
- India Bonds 96 



Hfghwsiys mtifJ UvwajB, 
Autligr tif Wiivt rly, corn 



and HDmanccej hv lUc 
„„.... , ^ , crjritiimc-d to ^uemln Ihir- 

ALifidgnient of tlir ^Cnm man Lair Kcpons, thI. 
1, mjfalHvD. \L llfi.af.— Bickeirs WeiSE J ml Us, 
as 1 1 K y ftmet S t o. fls. ^L— H oh g t< tflm's W if i e Ce i - 
lars t lieck Buok, obEnjig 4to. lOj. W.— Schroi'- 
dcr on Bail^ Svin* 7i* B.^— New Landlords T»!p., 
w Jedkdinl) \t\ lUv Somii, 'i voli. 1 2 mo, |4i.— 
Letten from Ltibomp liy Marian iic B3,tLLhe, 2 

Privalc Journal, Hvo. 14i.— ^Nnpoletiri'i Meinoirfi, 
EftglialJ, 4tli li¥niiBon, Svtr. 14*,— Queen Hyiidt; 
a poem, by JamCE Hugg, %fu. 14t* 



COMMERCE, LONDON, JDec.tM. 

Cotton.— The demand for cotton con- 
tinues considerable ; the late prices are fully 
maintained. 

SuoAB.— The demand for Mascovadoes 
daring the week has been languid ; the good 
and fine maintain the late prices, the ordi- 
nary and soft are very heavy, and may be 
purchased at lower rates. 

CoFFKK.— The market prices of this arti- 
cle remain nominally the same as in the 
preceding week. 

Rick.— There is a renewed inquiry after 
rice to-day, but there is no alteration in the 
prices. 

Tallow and Hbmp. — Purchases of new 
yellow candle tallow are reported at 38j. 
since which the market lias !become steady 
ftt 37«. dtf. a iU. Od, HexDp is 4U. a 42j« 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
' D. G. D. will find on referring to our 
Prospectus that it does not embrace the 
subjects on which he treats. 

We shall be happy to hear again from 
Nearchus^ but his present subject is already 
well known. 

. The plan of An Observer we think im* 
practicable ; it would only form an Encyclo- 

{>0Bdia of " shreds and ptitches," more to- 
uminous than those already published. 

J. F. StuarVs proposal is accepted. 

H. C. W. lies over for considertion. i 

All communications not inserted remain 
at the Publisher's. 

We should be sorry to reject a good arti- 
cle on account of its length, and we hope 
our Correspondents will spare us the alter- 
native, by considering the restrictions im- 
posed upon us by the limits of our publica- 
tion and the variety of subjects it proposes 
to embrace. The articles in the present 
Number must not be taken as a criterion, 
as some of them are longer than we intend 
them to be in futures 

T. has been received. 



London : Printed for THOMAS BOYS, Ko. 7, 
. Ludgate Hill, to ivhom all communications 
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CALDER CASTLE. 



Caldeb Castle, immortalized by the pen 
of Sbakspeare, is situated near Nairn, a 
town of Scotland, and capital of a county 
of the same name. As far back as the 
time of king Malcolm I., Buchanan in- 
forms us that this castle was taken by 
the Danes, who treated the garrison with 
great cruelty. The river Nairn, which 
then ran hard by the castle, now flows 
into the Moray Frith, nearly half an Eng- 
lish mile to the east of Nairn. 

Calder castle derived its original name 
from the ancient family of Calder, and is 
supposed to have been the castle of Mac- 
bethj and the site of the murder of king 
Duncian. The extensive property attached 
to the castle, then belonged to the king of 
Scotland,of which the Calders were thanes. 
It was for some time occupied by Macbeth, 
as guardian to his step -son, Lulach Maor- 
mor, of Moray. Shakspeare dehomi- 
nates Macbeth the thane of Cawdor ; but 
in the Chronicles more ancient than Hoi- 
Unshed, from whom Shakspeare drew his 
information, Macbeth is ;^styled the thane 

VOL I. 



of Moray, and some have conjectured the 
scene of Duncan's murder to have been 
Balligowannan near Elgin. 

Dr. Johnson visited this enchanted 
spot in his Tour to the Western Islands 
and felt the power of ancient associations. 
** We went forward," says he, " the same 
day to Fores, the town to which Macbeth 
was travelling when he met the weird 
sisters in his way. ' This to an English- 
man is classic ground. Our imaginations 
were heated, and our thoughts recalled to 
their old amusements." 

The limits of the constabulary garden 
belonging to Calder castle are still visi- 
ble. It is built on a rock, washed on the 
west by rapid brooks, and has formerly, 
been a place of great strength. The tower 
is very ancient Its walls are of grfeat 
thickness, arched on the top with stone, 
and surrounded with battlements. The 
drawbridge is still to be seen, but the 
moat is now dry. 

In 1791 Calder eastle was the seat of 
3\Ir. Campbell of Calder, In one of the 
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apartments ati old oaken bedstead & sboVb, 
as the identical one on which king Dun- 
can lay when he was murdered by Mac- 
beth. Nature has been bountifal to the 
place both in wood and water^ and its 
elevated situation commands a beautiful 
prospect of the Moray Frith, which ren- 
ders it the most pleasing residence of any in 
the county of Nairn, except the noble 
mansion of the earl of Murray at Farn- 
■away, renowned ibrits spacious wood and 
hall 

" -k SHORT LXTB AND A HSRRY OTJR." 

This is pernicious counsel, ** brings 
many a one to a bad end/' and even 
counteracts the good effects of such whole- 
some precepts as are contained in the re- 
nowned history of Tommy and Harry. 
Indeed, certain sticklers are of opinion 
that this and some other half dozen crack 
sayings are of Satanic origin, and that 
they have been sent abroad by our great 
enemy to lure us into his snares. We 
leave them to their prejudices. 

Those who are fond of tracing cause 
and effect, may consider a school as the 
microcosm of life. Boys at the flexible 
age of twelve or fourteen are usually 
the slaves of example ; they are intoxicated 
witji life's choicest spirits, and the word 
luxury is to them a talisman and charm, 
wh^ch conjures up all the golden dreams 
of the imagination. This is, however, 
only the germ of a principle ; for genius 
and foverty Art 80 <Jftcft associated that 
the latter almost appears to be a conse- 
quence of the former. It is certain that 
excellence in any brainch of learning or skill 
creates a degree of listlessness or indiffer- 
ence to the petty affairs of life. Hence result 
the difficulties with which we too often see 
talent surrounded : hence the calamities 
of authors, and the poverty of poets and 
pholosophers. The wit who at one mo- 
ment electrifies a score of bon-vivants by 
the brilliancy of his imagination, is per- 
haps doomed, to be electrified in turn by 
the importunity of a dun, and to have 
his " flow of soul" chilled by the gloom 
of a sponging-house or a prison. 
, These are technically called the ups and 
downs of life, and they alternate in all 
ranks. I hate all improvidence, as every 
just man ought; because we know that 
when our o,wn resourses are exhausted, 
we must rely on those .of our friends; 
and he who quarters himself on the gene- 
rosity of a friend, (except in misfortune,) 
is guilty of the basest . ingratitude, and of 
a breach of confidence, vjrhich can never 
be repaired. The sin of extravagance is 
^erefore of twofold enormity, since, by 



indulging it, we rttit only become our own 
enemy, but that of our connexions, and 
of mankind. 

Genius always had its golden days and 
nights, when it loved to quaff and luxu- 
riate in the good things of this life. Shak- 
speare doubtless drew from bh own 
halcyon days, the festivescenes with which 
his dramas are illustrated, cotouring them 
with all the richness and exuberance of 
hospitality and good cheer. Witness only 
the scene at the Boar's-Head tavern, in 
Eastcheap, with the mellow humour of 
old JackFalstaff and his companions, and 
the raciness of Prince Hal. This is the 
very soul of good fcllowship-^it is drCftking 
to the very ftill — our souls rise at the bare 
recollection, arid we exclaim with Jfesop 
" suavis anime !** 

Extravagance and excess are frequently 
the alloy of many good qualities. The 
world, however, generally confounds the 
errors of thiB head with those of the heart. 
When Sheridan wrote his " Schodl for 
Scandal," he intended to contrast the 
treachery and black-hearted hypocrifsy of 
Joseph Surface with the volatittty and 
frankneM of Charles ; and he wished to 
show that, however deep the errors and 
misgivings of a giddy head may plViiige a 
man, if his heart be untainted and sincere, 
he possesses a redeeming grace. This he 
bas done effectually in perhaps one bf the 
finest moral lessons that ever gracea the 
English stage. 

There is no vice of such rapid gibwth 
as habitual extravagance, which Consists 
lin satisfying created wants. rmpVudent 
liberality to friends and associates is gene- 
ally repaid with ingratitude, for what is 
commonly thought a " very just reason ; 
that those favours should not be so highly 
valued which are bestowed from whim ra- 
ther than from just feelings of . friendship. 
Tliis is far from being an excuse for ingra- 
titude, for which, indeed, no extenuation 
has ever yet been found. 

Holcroft accounts for the imprudence 
of dramatic writers and actors by their 
being placed in so many situations that 
they actually forget their own. One hour 
they personate royalty in all its mimic 
grandeur, and the next they sleep in a 
bam ! Authors, in like manner, are so 
absorbed in the spirit of intellect, or the 
world of books, that they fall into similar 
errors and embarrassments. In short, 
genius soars beyond such bounds, and 
cannot sympathize with the ordinary con- 
cerns of every-day life : it has its own 
sphere, where it shines through the gloom 
that would fain obscure its splendour. 

Undoubtedly there is a vast difference 
between those who adopt the coarse of 
*' a short life and a menry oae^" from enrorj 
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tftd A^ ^%b ibItoW k fiom ptincipte; or itf 
the world ^ould say, frdin want of principles 
The fool and the kn(V6 should not be- 
freated sdike; the one should be pitied; 
the other punished. There are certain' 
Iiours in tf main's Kfe, when he is thrown 
off his gpnard, i'nd be gets into a course 
ftom which it is drfficuU to reclaiim him :' 
and i* the oonnnon chances of eristence,- 
the lAOtive shocdd be duly weighed before 
^e ^gfma i^ cast ;• for unjust reproach is 
like the blood of a murdered man, which* 
always leaves a stain. 

That the scheme of *'a short life and a mer- 
jy one" isj>erilous. Our public records, inde- 
jfeadent of our pnvate experience, will attest. 
The rage for appearing -^bat we are not, and' 
disgailiog what we are, is of a! I vices thie- 
SBott dangerous, and this, for mofe reasons 
thu we may probably be awate of. If 
we only deceived the world, our purpose 
would be served, but by constantly practis- 
ing this species of imposture, we at length 
deceive ourselves, and thereby fall into 
our own snare. A man of education, 
though he be never so poor in the world, 
ifrili, like a good coait, wear well to the 
last, and when his dress is threadbare, the 
gentlemanly refinement of his manners 
will shine forth, and distinguish him in 
the down- hill of life. 

Good-breeding is the best passport in 
(fociety, and is Tike a rose worn in our 
bosom, which delights with its elegance 
and perfume. It will put mankind in 
good humour with us , and thereby ensure 
respect and liberal treatment. We 
may then hope for a long life and a merry 
one; and we may enjoy the society of 
our friends, and laugh at the tricks or our 
enemies. Cheerfulness will enliven us 
in proportion to our virtues, and by this 
means we shall arrive at the grand secret 
of being happy. 

MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 

, "Oh/ turn those deary dear eyes away!** 
A Song, with an accompaniment for the 
piano^forte, composed by J. de Pinna. 

, This song, dedicated to the SenoraDona 
Clementina de Onis, a lady whose fine 
voice and. exquisite taste have long de- 
lighted her private circles, exhibits consi- 
derable elegance and truth of conception, 
as far as regards the passages separately 
considered : but we are compelled to say, 
that yiewed in the aggregate, the melody 
ii deficient in unity or individuality of 
Character. It rather appears to have been 
produced by short and distant fits of the 
fancy, than to have been struck off at a 
heat, under the influence of consistency 
Vid a connection of idea. At the same 
time, we are far firem meaning to deny it 



flj€ praise due to i£ JOWW ofl? pfe^o*ft<S 
Expression, arid to the stitobe and"' in^-' 
nuity evinced in' tl^e bass and accompani- 
ment. Thes6 latter qualities ai'e evidences* 
of that skill in harniohic arrangemenf, 
atocf that weH-dire6ted judgment; wfiich' 
onW long and regiilar ^tudy can produce. 

Numbei' 2 of '• Petite Recreation, for' 
the Pittno-forte." Composed and dedi-' 
cated to the Hon. Lady Charlotte Hoddv 
by L. Von. Esch. • ' 

• This second nuiAbiel- of a work Which' 
has been vdry favOui^Wy teceiVed by^ 
piano-forte practitioners, consists of a' 
march and waltz, th6 first of which is bold 
ahd free in its style, while the nOvelty of 
the motivo of the latter bespeaks fancy 
and invention. The prevailing features 
in both these movements are those of 
ease and smoothness, accompanied with 
that natural connection between the Several 
passages which imparts aa individuality 
of character, and forms one of the first 
qualities in good music. 

Weber*s celebrated Overture to the pO' 
pular melo'drama of Freischutz, Per- 
formed at the English opera-house, also* 
at the Philharmonic society. Arranged 
for the piano-forte, with accompaniments' 
for a flute, violin, and violincello. 

We have perused this arrangement of 
Weber's well-known Overture with much 
satisfaction. Some other of the several 
modifications of this piece have pleased 
us ; but we have not seen one in which 
the orchestral effect has been so success- 
fully attended to, or the design of the 
composer so faithfully preserved. The 
accompaniments are evidently dediK^ed 
fi-om the score, as, in similar cases, they 
ever should be, and the result of that pro- 
priety, under the management of a judi- 
cious editor, has been, the production of 
an eligible, and, indeed, excellent exer- 
cise fur the instrument for which it is now 
pepared. 

CONDITION OF THR LABOURING CLAS8BS 
FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REIGN OF. 
- HENRY VII. 

There cannot be a mOre interesting 
department of English history than that 
which traces the gradual rise of the Work- 
ing Classes to their present state of com- 
fort, intelligence, and social importance. 
The great body of the people in this coun- 
try were formerly in the same state of 
bondage that the negroes now are in the 
West Indies ; our intention is briefly to 
show by what means they advanced from 
this servile condition ; and that we may 
not occupy too great a space at one time, 
we will divide 0ur history into three or 
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iffoi penocbj taUngp oiid. period in each 
number, At' intervaUs. Our first period 
embraces the condition of the labouring 
classes from the conquest of William of 
Normandy, to the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VII. It has not 
been thought necessary to extend this in-, 
quiry further back than the eleventh cen- 
tury ; beyond that period the few accounts 
we have of the state of the people are of 
doubtful authority, and frequently con- 
tradictory. We may further observe, 
that it is not intended to exhibit a general 
picture of society, but briefly indicate those 
measures which have operated any change 
in the diet, dress, general comfort, and 
civil condition of the working classes. 

From historians of the eleventh century 
we learn, that the labouring classes were 
the absobite slaves, and at the entire dis« 
posal of their masters, as much as the. 
cattle on their estates. The number of 
slaves exported to Ireland in the reign of 
Henry II. was so great, that the market 
was absolutely overstocked ; and from 
William I. to the reign of John, scarcely 
a cottage in Scotland but what possessed 
an English slave. In the details of the bor- 
der-wars, mention is frequently made of 
the number of slaves taken prisonei-s, as 
forming a principal part of the booty. 

The diffusion of Christianity, by teach- - 
ing mankind that they were all equal, 
first awakened men to the injustice of a 
system which made one man the property 
of another. Frequently, at the mterces- 
aion of their confessors, the feudal lords 
were induced to enfranchise their slaves ; 
and from the ignorance of the times, the 
administration of justice devolving into 
the hands of the clergy, op{)ortunities fre- 
quently occurred of showing particular 
indulgence to this unfortunate class of 
society. In;the eleventh century the Pope 
lormally issued a bull for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves ; and in 1 102 it was declared 
in the great council of the nation, held 
at Westminster, unlawful for any man 
to sell daves openly in the market , which 
before had been the common custom of 
the country. 

In the reign of Edward I. their condi- 
tion was so far ameliorated, that, from 
being at the entire disposal of tlieir mas- 
ters, they had acquired a tenure in land 
on certain fixed conditions; such as to 
reap the lord's corn, -cart his timber for 
three days, or cleanse his fish-pond. This 
was an important alteration in their situa- 
tion. By granting to - them a right to 
property, they received a stimulus to ac- 
quire more, and, by conceding to them a 
part of the immunities of freemen, they 
were raised one step above the brute 
creation, and put in a state to treat and 



contend with their oppregsoit for the nt^ 
mainder. Whatever advances were sub-* 
sequently made, m|y be considered as an 
extension and improvement of these first 
concessions. 

. While the people were in a state of 
slavery, it may be readily conjectured, that 
their diet would be the mere offal, and 
refuse of their masters ; and no more of 
it than was necessary to enable them to 
support their daily toil. Accordingly- we 
find the food of labourers at this period 
consisted principally of fish, chiefly her- 
rings, and a small quantity of bread 
and beer. Mutton and cheese were con-' 
sidered articles of luxury, which formed 
the harvesf home, of so much importance 
in ancient times. Wages were a penny 
a day, in harvest, and a^half-penny at other 
seasons : the average price of wheat was 
6/. 8f . a quarter, which last clearly shows 
the small progress made in tillage hus- 
bandry, and how little the present staff of 
life entered into the general consumption - 
of the community. Their habitations were 
without chimneys, and their principal 
furniture consisted of a brass pot, valued 
from one to three shillings ; and a bed, 
valued from three to six shillings. 

Such was the condition of the labouring 
classes at the close of the thirteenth ceo-, 
tury. In 1349 the earth was visited with 
a dreadful pestilence, which swept from its- 
surface nearly one half the inhabitants. 
After this terrible calamity labour became 
extremely dear, and labourers demanded 
double their former wages. To remedy 
this evil a proclamation was issued to fix 
the price of labour ; this not being attended 
to, the famous Statute of Labourers was 
enacted to enforce obedience by fines and 
corporal punishment. This law, though 
extremely impolitic and unjust, was re- 
peatedly confirmed by succeeding parlia-, 
ments ; and the same erroneous pnnciple. 
of legislation, still further extended by the 
law of 1363, which regulates the diet and 
apparel of labourers ; and that of 1388, 
which prohibits servants from removing 
from one place to another ; and finally, to 
conclude those oppressive enactments, 
justices of peace were empowered to fix 
the price of labour every Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas, by proclamation. 

As a specimen of the absurd system of 
legislation prevalent at this time, we may 
mention the minute regulations of the 
statute of 1363 ; which directs that ar- 
tificers and servants shall be served once 
a day with meat and fish, or the offal of 
other victuals, such as milk and cheese, 
according to their station ; and that they 
should wear cloth of which the whole 
piece did not cost more than 12</. per 
yard. The cloth of yeomen and trades*. 
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men was not to cost more than Is, 6tL peir 
Tard. Carters, ploughmen,' ox-herds, neat- 
herds, shepherds, and all others employed 
in husbandry, were to use no kind of cloth 
but that called blank russet, 12rf. per 
yard. Clothiers were commanded to ma- 
nufacture the necessary kind of cloth, and 
tradesmen to have a sutficient stock upon 
hand at the ettabluhed legal prices. 

AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO. THE PRIN- 
CIPAL CIRCUMSTANCES AND EVRNTS 
- RELATIVE TO THE LATE EMPEROR NA- 
• POLEON, &C. B Y B A RCLA Y MOU NTENEY, 

8vo. pp. 539. LONDON, 1824. 

Though only a few years have elapsed 
from the time Bonaparte withdrew from 
the world's theatre, events have inter- 
vened which seem to roll him back to a 
'distant age ; and so little is his name con- 
nected with present interests and feelings, 
that we may contemplate his career with 
nearly the same iropaitial indiiTerence 
that we read the histories of Caesar or 
Alexander. Men not forty years of age 
have enjoyed the advantage of witnessing 
the beginning and end of Napoleon. They 
saw him rise, and they beheld bis down- 
fal. They saw him in prosperity and 
glory, they have seen him in adversity 
and humihation. The whole man is now 
before them ; all those circumstances of 
intoxicating success and dire misfortune, 
which are supposed to operate the greatest 
changes in the human character, and 
draw forth its most latent qualities, spent 
their force on Bonaparte, and elicited 
whatever good or evil existed in his 
'nature. Posterity cannot stand in a more 
favourable position for judging of this 
extraordinary individual. We possess 
ample information, we have heard the 
evidence of both friends and enemies, 
and we have heard the party himself in 
bis defence ; it only remains then to pro- 
nounce judgment, and to say whether 
Bonaparte ought to rank among tyrants 
or heroes-^to be denominated the scourge 
or benefactor of the human race. 

It would be presumption in us to in- 
terpret the general judgment — we shall 
not assume such an office, but content 
ourselves with pointing out one or two 
-traits which peculiarly marked the career 
of Napoleon. 

Bonaparte's history is divided into two 
portions — his rise and fall ; one is nearly 
as extraordinary as the other, yet there 
is nothing supernatural in either. He rose 
in the ordinary way of mankind, by supe- 
rior talent, indnstry, and perseverance : 
and he fell as naturally from the excess of 
self-confidence and delirium, -^hich un< 



interrupted success usually engender 
As there was no intermission in his pro- 
sperity, so there was no break in his re- 
verses; irom the time he first burst into 
notice, till he reached imperial power* 
he hardly knew mistbrtune, and from the 
commencement of his decline-^except for 
a moment — fortune never smiled on 
bis efibrts : the web of glory he wove 
from Toulon to Moscow, was completely 
unravelled back again from Moscow to 
Elba, and from Elba to St. Helena. 
Looking at tbe beginning of his career, 
at the extraordmary good fortune which 
attended him, and the wonderful talent 
and energy he displayed, one might have 
imagined that nature had raised up such 
a .prodigy to accomplish some special 
work, to efiect some great and permanent 
change in human aifairs. Nothing, how- 
ever, of the kind has resulted from the 
life of Napoleon. Europe is comparatively 
unchauged by his labours^ and posterity 
will recognise few traces of his previous 
existence. He transmitted no empire to 
his descendants — founded no dynasty— 
and he will be chiefly known to succeed- 
ing ages as a great conqueror, with whone 
name is associated splendid victories and 
overwhelming defeats. 

We will now pay our respects to the 
publication at the head of this article, 
which is put forth with a view of eluci- 
dating certain portions of Napoleon's his- 
tory. On first turning over the pages of 
Mr. Mounteney's work, we discovered 
such an air of wiidness, incongruity, and 
literary Quixotism about it, that we enter- 
tained serious doubts whether to consider 
the author in such a state as to be ame- 
nable to the critical, or any other tribunal. 
Proceeding further, the mystery unfolded, 
and we found that what struck us as 
unaccountable resulted from the peculiar 
class of thinkers to which Mr. Mounteney 
belongs. It is well known that there are 
a number of individuals in this country^ 
who, like a certain sect of religionists, 
consider the revelations of their own spirit 
superior to the reason and authority of all 
the world. From this sort of intellectual 
dogmatism results the strange paradoxes, 
inconsistencies, odd notions, and curious 
conglomerations, which we find in their 
literary productions. 

Who but a disciple of this school would 
have written the strange volume before 
us. ' Mr. Mounteney is not only the eulo- 
gist of Napoleon, but of his most virulent 
and unrelenting calumniator. There is 
no disputing about tastes truly, and we 
certainly cannot account for the strange 
predilection of our author in favour of 
-Bonaparte and the editor of the New 
Times. While the former is held forth as 
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$. grjeat man. and his moit questionable 
jdei^d9 defeaaed or i^xteouated, ithe latter is 
4^d 10 be ''a«ii^c/"— a geot^man of 
^mo^tejEcell^nt judgment^ enUghtened and 
JUb^ral ujoderstanding ! It was i^\&, and 
jumUar inconsistencies, v/hkh made us 
ihe^tate in submitting Mr. ilounteney's 
(book to the ordeal qS criticism. More- 
pver, we could not pexsuade our;selv.es 
^at any rational person would sit down 
,to write a rjsspectable octavo volume in 
.answer to some.epbeiperal articles, which 
i^ppeared two years ago in a newspaper, 
,potorious.for the violence of its pQliucsd 
.dogmas. Such, however, is the sole 
object of our author's publication. 

JSotwithstanding these p.ecu]iarities, il 
\ xnust be allowed that Mr. Mountejmey dis- 
.plays extensive reading, occasion!^ elo- 
quence, some acuteness, and an honest 
:boldnes9 in tbe expression of his opinions ; 
his worst failing is his logic, and a certain ir^ 
regularity and want ol keeping in his ideofi* 
Jhough be .has spared no pains, we think 
Jbe Jias entirely failed in vindicating some 
j>arts of Napoleon's career. Bonaparte's 
attempt to poison his sick soldiersrrthe 
massacre of 2000 Turkish prisoners in 
fMuld (blood — the sangfroid with which he 
related the shooting of 200 wretches .aX 
Moscow, sufiiqiently show the recess 
;>ature of bis character, and bow little he 
was swayed by feelings of humanity, and 
moral justice. We select these facts in 
his history because they cannot now be dis- 
puted ; they were admitted .by Bonaparte 
himself in his conyersations with O'^ieara 
a4id lord Ebrington. We may be told, 
indeed, that the laws of war justified him 
in the Jad'a massacre '• we cannot admijt 
^ucU a plea. The laws of war are only 
fi code fit for wild beasts, and are never 
enforced eixcept by the most sanguinary 
conqueror. Suvarof was justified by 
-this barbarian jurisprudence in the horrid 
butcheries of Prague and Ismail, but is 
^e, on that account, the .less e^^ecrated ? 

When all other resources fail, Mr. 
JVXounteney resorts to history, and endea- 
vours to show that other kings and con- 
querors have been as criminal as Napo- 
^on. If by this line of argument he 
.wishes to teach us that conquerors have 
been much thesante In all ages — merciless 
destroyers of their species — ^^capricious — ty- 
rannical — the slaves of disgusting vices — 
objects, in short, only fit for vulgar ad.- 
miration, we think he has succeeded, and 
we give him credit for ingenuity and re- 
jsearch ; but if he imagines these precedents 
justify the conduct of Napoleon, we en- 
tirely dissent from his conclusion. It 
.would be a schoolboy's truism to remark, 
that the atrocities of one man, or pne^age, 
caft »evei' JMStify .th<¥5e pf another. 'K^t 



An^ character, might be extenuatejl pf^ 
this principle. But even admitti^^g jtbe 
validity of this sor,t pf reasoning, we .djepjr 
that Bqnaparte is entitled tp the beuej^ 
u>f it. Napoleon lived in a civjili^ed era ; 
mankiqd are not exactly the same i^oiv 
ithat they were 2000 years , ago, they W 
swayed by different principles, and tja^ 
jactious ought Xo be tried .by a more -ex- 
alted standard. O^ this impiroved state 
of socifety Bonaparte himself experienced 
the .benefit. Does Mr. Mouotenev ilhink 
'Napoleon would have been treated by .the 
-Grecians or £^unans, in the brightest pe- 
jiod of their history, with the lenity he 
was treated by his enemies in the nine- 
ieenth century 1 Had he been twice con- 
quered and a prisoner, would his life havp 
been spared — nay, more, would he have 
Jbeen aUowed every ^dulgenqe conapai^hlp 
with his personal detention? |^o suc^ 
thing ! he would have been at least im- 
mured in a dungeon, loaded with fetters—^ 
perhaps crucified — but certainly made a 
public spectacle of, and led in tb,e train 
of his conqueror, exposed to the scofifs and 
derision of the populace. Suc^ being 
the fashion of aijicient times, we cannot 
_allow that the examples of Scylla^ Ly- 
sander, or Marius, or even those Pi late^r 
date, should be adduced in justification of 
Kapoleon; nay, we think, that the necessity 
of having to resort to such extreme in^ 
stances of military violence, is the severest 
condemnation of his career. 

Towards the conclusion Mr. Mounteney 
explains, that he does not mean to con^ 
tend that Napoleon was ** a good" buf 
that he was " a great man." Miserable 
sophistry! We can conceive no greatness, 
when applied to a man's actionSi iinasso- 
ciated with goodness, except such as ap- 
pertains to the character pf Kobin Hoo^ 
and Richard Turpin, worthies to whos^ 
level, we trust, Mr. Mounteney does not 
wish to degrade Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Our readers will observe, tliat our re- 
marks solely apply to the public history of 
Napoleon, not to the individual. That h^ 
was a man of extraordinary endowment 
every one must admit ; that he naturally 
possessed a noble and generous heart we 
are inclined to belieye ; that he would 
have been an ornament to societv a»d ay 
useful member in a less exalted station, 
we think very probable ; and lastly, oiur 
opinion is, that his public career was 
tarnished by as few excesses, as.one migh^ 
reasonably expect in a human being sud- 
denly raised to an astonishing height of 
power, and whose course was marked 
by such an intoxicating tide of gogd for- 
tune, as never before fell to the hi of aa 
individual. 
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^.Mounteney,we trust,-will excuse the 
liberties we have taken with himself iadi- 
vidually, and also his book. He is a bold 
man himself, and has indulged in great 
freedom of speech, and cannot fairly refuse 
the same license to others, — though it some- 
times happens — oddly enough — that those 
mostgreedyof libertyfor themselves are the 
least tolerant of it in their compeers. We 
hope Mr. Mounteney is not one of those. 
His work has no claim whatever to the 
grave aud dignified title of "An Historical 
Inquiry," yet it is neither uninstructive 
nor unentertaining ; he has collected some 
valuable materials froin good sources, of 
which we will now avail ourselves to fur- 
nish out a paragrs^h or two, illustrative of 
war and the history of great men. 

BRUTALIZING TENDENCY OP WAR. 

War is by no means a school of human r 
ity, nor drawing room pastime. It tends 
to harden the heart, and render men cal- 
lous to the syjOferings of their fellow-crea- 
tures. When the French army, says M. 
Miot, was about to move from Tentoura, 
there remained in the huts on the sea-shore 
wretches who waited to be removed. A- 
mpng them was a soldier afflicted with the 
plague, who, in the delirium which mostly 
accompanies it, imagined, on perceiving 
the army in motion, that he was about to 
be abandoned. His mind at once portrayed 
to him the frightful extent of his misfor- 
tune ; and the horror of falling into the 
hau^s of the Arabs, so strongly affected his 
feelings, that he attempted following the 
troops on foot. Seizing for this purpose his 
knapsack, on which his head had rested, he 
twice essayed to walk ; at the third effort 
be sunk down near the water's edge, and 
became rivetted to the spot which fate had 
destined him for a tomb. The reader will 
perhaps imagine, that this poor soldier's 
comrades stopped to help him, and support 
his tottering steps : — no such thing ! on 
the contrary^ I :e was only an object of 
disgust and derision to them. They shrunk 
from him as from the blast of the desert, 
and indulged in brutal mirth at his reel- 
ing motions, which resembled] those of a 
drunken person. ' He has got his quar- 
tersy exclaimed one : — * He will not go 
far,* exclaimed another : — and when the 
hapless wretch fell for the last time, some 
had the barbarity to add^ ' He has made 
good his lodgment P 

In the retreat of sir John Moore from 
Spain, in 1808 — 9, '' I have seen," sajrs 
the Journal of a soldier of the 71st regi- 
ment, '• officers of the guards and others, 
worth thousands, with pieces of old blanket 
wrapt round their feet and leg«, — the men 
pointing at them with a malicious satisfac- 
tion^ s&ying, * There goes 3000/, a year r 



or, 'There goes the prodigal s(m on his 
return to his father, cured of his wander- 
ings !' Even in. the midst of all our sor- 
rows, there was a bitterness of spirit, a 
savageness of wit, that made a jest of its 
own sufferings." p. 76. 

FLOWERS OP CHIVALRY. 

Edward of England, commonly called 
the Black Prince, was, we are told, en- 
dowed with every virtue, civil as well as 
military. At the taking of Limoges, how- 
ever, in 1376, this paragon of princes was 
so enraged at what he was pleased to call 
the treachery and resistance he had met 
with, that he determined to satisfy his ven-* 
geance in the blood of its inhabitants ; ai^ 
indiscriminate slaughter was accordingly 
commanded, and upwards of 3000 men^ 
women, and children paid the forfeit of 
their liires, to appease the choler of the 
conqueror of Cressy and Poictiers. 
. About 1667, the great Turenne received 
orders to lay waste the province of Alsace ; 
he was too great a disciplinarian to dis» 
obey ; but the commands forwarded were 
so literally carried into execution, that 
even those who issued them desired that 
the havoc might cease, " Tis very well,** 
coolly observed this hero, ** I will insert 
the minister's desire in the order of the 
day !" 

In 1678, the Prince of Orange, after-r 
wards William III. of England, 77o«fe««tn^ 
full knowledge at the time, that peace 
with France had been signed at Nime- 
guen, attacked the French marshal de 
Luxembourg; in this battle about 4000 
men, not to s^eak of the wounded, lost 
their lives, sacrificed to the vanity and 
wantonness of glorious king William. 

In 1740, ^Frederick the Great of Prussia 
commenced hostilities against Austria, and 
at the head of a large army invaded Si- 
lesia. What was the real motive for the 
war — a war by which thousands lost 
their lives, and as many more were con- 
demned to pain and sorrow for the re-* 
mainder of their existence 1 We will an-< 
swer this question : Frederick was young, 
rich, enamoured with glory, troubled witb 
few scruples, and wanted something to do« 
The Brandenburgh monarch was troubled 
with the blue devils, and set about plun- 
dering and cutting of throats to chase 
away the vapours. This was a philoso- 
phical hero! 

MILITARY EXECUTIONS. 

When Saladin, king of Egypt, refused 
to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the king 
of England, Richard I. ordered all his 

Prisoners, to the number of 6000, to be 
utchered ; and the Saracens found them- 
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selves obli^d to retaliate on the Christians 
ivith the like cruelty. 

The morning after the battle of Cressy, 
tron by Edward III., was foggy ; and as 
the English observed that many of the 
enemy had lost their way in the night, 
and in the mist, they employed a stra- 
tagem to bring them into their power. Thev 
erected on the eminences some Frencn 
standanis, which they had taken in the 
battle ; "and all who were allured by this 
lalse signal were put to the sword, and no 
quarter given them. 

Oliver Cromwell having made a breach 
in the walls of Tredah, in Ireland, imme- 
diately ordered the assault Though twice 
repulsed with loss he renewed the attack ; 
and himself, along with Ireton, led on his 
men. All opposition was overborne by 
the furious valour of the troops. The 
town was taken sword in hand ; and or- 
ders being issued to give no quarter, a 
cruel slaughter was made of the garrison. 
Even a few who were saved by the soldiers, 
satiated with blood, were next day miser- 
ably butchered by order of Cromwell. 

The battle of Frawenstad was fought 
in February 1706. The earl of Schulleu- 
bourg commanded the Russians; the 
grand marshal Renschild led on the 
Swedes. The combat did not last a quar- 
ter of an hour ; the Saxons made no re- 
sistance. The Muscovite army was com- 
pletely defeated : it in fact only marched 
on the field to run away ; and this 
was accomplished so speedily, that 
7000 loaded muskets were picked up 
on the ground, their owners not having 
had time to discbarge them. A corps of 
6000 Russians threw themselves on their 
knees, and pleaded for mercy, but they 
werfe inhumanly massacred six hours after 
the strife was over, and this because some 
of their compatriots had behaved ill else- 
where, but chiefly because it was not 
known what to do with them. 
• Want of room compels us to pass over 
the massacres of Glenco, Culloden, and 
many others which occurred during the 
French revolutionary war. It is by such 
examples, that Mr. Mounteney seeks to 
extenuate the military execution ordered 
by Bonaparte at Jaffa ! 

" It is of great consequence in the edncation of 
the young, to encourasa their instinctive taste 
for the beauty and sublimity of nature."— ^/wotr 

. The man who contents himself with a 
mere cursory view of the broad volume of 
creation, whose every line bears proof of 
intelligence divine, may not inaptly be 
compared to the superficial reader, whose 
ftincy being satisfied with first impressions, 



disdains the sober'exercise of inquiry and 
research. Enthusiastic and sincere as may 
be his admiration of the beauties of nature, 
he is nevertheless a stranger to that har- 
monious simplicity by which they are 
organized and controlled : 

Hence larger prospects of the beauteous vhole 
Would gradual open on our opening minds j 
And each diffiisive harmony unite. 
In full perfection, to the astonished fye. 

Such an observer of Nature, while he en- 
joys the exhaustless variety which embel- 
lishes and enriches the surface of our 
earth, is lost to that 

" secret wt>rld of wondera " -' 

which gives birth to the numberless 
progeny. It is by tracing the analogy 
of cause and effect, that we alone can 
arrive at the most important truths of 
philosophy ; and it is in such glorious pur- 
suits alone that consists the true preemi- 
nence of a rational and accountable being. 
No study is calculated to impress us 
with so correct an idea of the omni- 
science and omnipotence of the Divine 
Architect, as that of Geology ; or the in- 
ternal structure of the earth. It abounds 
with eloquent appeals to the understand- 
ing, at the same time that it rebukes the 
weakness and pride of our nature ; and, 
by contrasting the vastness of the Creator 
with the littleness of the creature, it en- 
ables us to obtain the inestimable treasure 
of self-knowledge. 

Such are the philosophical advantages 
of this branch of human study. The pur- 
suit is of the most re- creative character ; 
and its details and minutia; abound with 
unceasing variety and delight. The in- 
teresting narrative of extraordinary facts 
with which it is enriched are sufficient, 
to render it popular, while its claims on a 
higlier order of intellect are readily ac- 
knowledged. The arrangement of rocks 
and mountains is simplified, although 
their position may at first strike the be- 
holder with astonishment, and appear diffi- 
cult of explanation. The state of the 
mineral world, and the disposition of the 
surface on which we walk are also dis- 
closed andaccounted'for. Earthquakes'and 
volcanoes, considered by the vulgar and 
unlearned as so many prodigies, or unex- 
plained phenomena, and in former ages as 
portentous of divine vengeance, are 
proved to be among the ordinary opera- 
tions in the grand laboratory of nature, 
and which belong to an indefinite series of 
ckang<!s or revolutions, by which the sur- 
face of our earth has, from time 'to time, 
been affected and diversified. Again, a 
variety of occurrences, which super- 
stition magnified into phenomena, and 
with which she imposed on the ignorant. 
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are proved to be the simple results of me- 
chanical combinations, or the operations 
of certain explained agents. Caverns and 
grottos are the sportive architecture of 
nature, and the beauty and splendour of 
which, were it not for the pursuits of the 
geologist, would remain concealed, or be 
gazed at with comparative indiflTerence. 
^ But the most interesting, and deservedly 
popular division of our subject, is the 
discovery of fossil organic remains, in- 
asmuch as they prove to be so many con- 
necting links in the grand chain of the 
history of the world, in all ages. Here 
are subjects for the profound study of the 
religious or contemplative philosopher; 
and hence he deduces facts and reasoning 
of vital importance. Around him, he sees 
the wreck of past ages, while he meditates 
on the changes which are there impercep- 
tibly taking place ; and may thus be said 
to be opening to him a glimpse of futurity. 
The extinction of animals, whose previous 
existence is ccrroborated by these remains, 
llustrates many portions of natural his- 
tory, and introduces us to a vast fund of 
information on subjects of curiosity and 
delightful research. 

We wish our readers to consider the 
foregoing general observations on the 
study of geology, as introductory to a 
series of papers on that subject, which we 
intend shall occasionally occupy a place 
in the future numbers of our Miscellany. 
In the present age of improvement the 
public mind is largely occupied on subjects 
o( experimental philosophy, which spirit is 
alike honourable to the industry and in- 
genuity of its'.professors. The connexion 
between natural and experimental phi- 
losophy will ensure attention to both 
those branches of study, lest, perchance the 
pride of man should induce him to neg- 
lect the former. Such has been sometimes 
the case. Hence the ruins of a splendid 
city would be sure to excite inquiry, while 
a mountainous and romantic tract of coun- 
try would scarcely be noticed. The dis- 
covery of another mine inGolconda would 
indeed be a prize to a trafficking adven- 
turer: but the naturalist, or he who 



studies the philosophy of nature, would not 
exchange his cabinet for so great a prize ! 
We intend to divide our researches on 
this subject into distinct papers, somewhat 
upon the arrangement we have already 
suggested. In addition to facts and 
reasonings, it will be our duty to present 
the reader with the latest and most im- 
portant discoveries connected with the 
study of geology, and we trust that ho 
may, therefore, calculate on the superior 
satisfaction resulting from combining the 
labours of preceding and contemporary 
intelect. 

PERCUSSION GUN-LOCKS. 

The progress of theoretical science may 
always be distinctly traced by the im- 
provements which are made in instru- 
ments of practical and general utility. 
Hence it has been well remarked, that 
the long list of our'patent-roll offers more 
certain and mure decided evidence of the 
scientific superiority of England, than the 
multitude of works on every branch of 
philosophical inquiry which are continu- 
ally issuing from the press. We daily see 
discoveries, hitherto ranked rather as 
affording matter of amusement to the un- 
learned, or of abstract speculation to the 
philosopher, opening, by their application, 
new channels for industry, and becoming 
the source of benefit to all. Perhaps no 
philosophical discovery could promise 
fewer practical advantages than that of | 
fulminating compounds : yet their appli- 
cation to fire-arms, independently of the 
service which they have rendered to sports- 
men, has been the means of affording 
employment for the ingenuity and the 
labour of many who would otherwise 
have been obliged to turn their attention 
to far less profitable occupations. As 
the principle of the percussion-locks is 
generally known among sportnnen only, 
we shall offer no farther apology for the 
following account of them ; — ^the first, we 
believe, which has been published of Uieir 
present form. 

A 
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31ieannu;ed figtue repr^ents the lock 
of a fpwling^piece. The internal me-, 
cbanUm of the springs, &c. being entirely 
similar to that of the common ^^nt and 
f tee) lock, is not represented in the figure. 
The lock F is drawn as upon whole cock, 
£ £ part of the stock to which the lock is 
screwed, P the barrel. The upper part A 
of th^ CQck is hollov?ed out into a cpoical 
p^vity, nearly fitting the conical pivot B, 
fipon whici) the cock falls with great force 
when the trigger is drawn, The touch- 
^ole passes down through the pivot B 
into tKe barrel D. C is a small aperture in 
^ plug of platinum, through which part 
of the gas evolved by the explosion escapes. 
The detonating compound is contained in 
small copper caps, represented by G. 
These caps are in the shape of a thimble, 
^nd are rormed out of very thin plates of 
popper. The plates are cut into pieces of 
the form of a cross, as H; and these 
prosses being driven through a hole by a 
punch, the caps are immediately formed. 

The detonating mixture is composed of 
chlorate of potash and sulphur, with a 
small quantity of charcoal : these ingre- 
dients being thoroughly mixed in a mortar 
with a little water, the composition is 
spread out upon a flat surface into a thin 
plate, and cut by means of a punch into 
smaU circular disks, as I. These disks 
being properly dried, are fixed by means 
of a little gupi-water to the bottom of the 
copper caps, and their surface afterward 
polished by means of a wooden peg, to 
which rapid motion 1$ communicated from 
a lathe. One of the caps being placed 
upon the pivot B, will be exploded by the 
fall of the cock, and the inflamed gas 
piling through the touch -hole down the 
pivot B» will enter the barrel and ignite 
the gunpowder. A new cap is of course 
jeqmred for every discharge. The prin- 
cipal advantages possessed by these guns 
over those of the ordinary construction, 
are greater certainty and rapidity in the 
disch^ge, and their being free from the 
inconvenience of the priming becoming 
damp, or falling put of the pan by car- 
riage. 

THE DRAMA. 

It is not more true, that the cares of 
business must be relieved, and the plea- 
sures of life be invigorated by public 
amusement, than that of all public a- 
musemeats, the drama is the most ra- 
tional, and under proper regulation, the 
most advantageous to society. The time 
has been when the theatre was the last 
place in which men would seek for exam- 
ples of honor, or women expect to hear the 
precepts of virtue^ when libertines went to 



the play, to see how prudes would rece»c« 
licentious jests ; and the really modest of, 
the softer sex, had no other protection than 
that of their masks. But the scene is al- 
tered. The wit of Congreve, the broad 
humour of Vanbrugh, and the vivacity qf 
Farquhar, it is true, are no more ; but wiUi 
the fire of their brilliant hilarity, the noi- 
some fume of their ribaldry has departed,' 
and society is a gainer by the change. 
Now, while purity of sentiment ennobles 
the language, decency of manner charac- 
terizes the action of the stage, and the 
good sense of one sex is gratified, ^hile thQ 
taste and delicacy of the other are re? 
spected. 

Persuaded that, while the dialogue of 
the drama is made subservient to the pur- 
poses 0^ virtue and morality, the entertain- 
ment it affords is entitled to a high rank 
among the mind's relaxations \ that it§ 
precepts,, its examples, and its fanciful 
devices, its wit, its mirth, and its music, 
(to say nothing of the useful ]Lnowledg«^ 
of the world which its ever-shifting scenes 
convey,) form an union of recommend-: 
ations that no impartial judge is able, 
or ought to resist ; we mean to make a^ 
constant attention to the drama one of the 
prominent (eatures of our work. Not only 
all new pieces, and all new performers, 
will have the Circulator's prompt and due 
notice ; but every conspicnous display of 
merit will receive its just measure of ap<; 
plause, and the eulogy of managerial judg- 
ment and ability, keep pace with that of 
histrionic talent. 

It is no small pleasure to us, to reflect, 
that the present stock of theatrical talent 
is so considerable as to affor4 ample 
scope to the disposition we shall always 
evince, to ** praise where we can." 4t 
both our national theatres we see pre- 
tension^ to sanction the warmest language 
of commendation ; and those pretensions 
will never appeal to us in vain. A Kean, 
a Macready, and a Young, a Braham, a 
a Sapio, and a Sinclair, a Stephens, a 
Paton, and a Tree, will not only shine on 
the boards, but in our columns. But 
justice nevertheless will chasten our liber- 
ality. The honesty of unbiassed criticism 
will pervade the language of encomium, 
and the censure of defects, where they 
really exist, invariably accompany the 
approbation of merit. It has been with 
these unswayed feelings, this strict sense 
of the duty every commentator owes to the 
public, that we have recently visited the 
theatres. Charmed as we have been with 
a variety of clear and strong conceptions of 
character, pathetic and powerful acting, 
and sweet and energetic vocal intonation, 
we have not suffered ourselves to be cheat- 
ed of our judgment ; our readers will not 
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i«d Ah we ]i«ve"be«i eitm^awiiy wUh 
fi s^^cb, or into»cated with » soog. Tbe 
jcxoeltoce we e^tol must be solid mi 
^t(ied : must ez^t in the mind, voice, 
and maAxtorof tbe performer, and depeod^ 
lag wholly on spirit, taste, and study, owe 
itfMbijaig to chance or accident. An actov 
mav occasionally be physically feeble, 
ftnd a singer temporarily out of voice ; bijbt 
such isolated inequalities will rarely have 
our notice, and never our censure, or ri- 
^D)e. The soul, the sentiment, in both ; 
ptiR impulse that lives in the. heart, and 
the guide that resides in the bead, seconded 
by powers that nature kindly bestows, and 
study judiciously improves ; — these qua- 
lities will command our respect, and with 
418 will always ^wlogize for the momentary 
£Bilure of external requisites. 

These observations are sufficient to ex* 
p)Ain,the principles on which our theatrical 
critique will be founded, so far as concerns 
the representation i but every department 
in the business of tbe theatre, immediately 
.connected with the amusement and grati- 
fication of tbe audience, will be minutely 
attended to : neither the grace and agility 
pf the dancer, the skill of the scene-painter, 
the contrivance of the machinist, nor the 
labours of the tailor and dress-maker, will 
be disreiparded. Considering that every 
thing whicli is subject t^ propriety and 
impropriety, has, on that very account, 
its leaaer or greater consequence, we sliaU 
have our eye upon every thing that by its 
. nature is submitted to the public judgment ; 
and while we liberally acknowledge and 
commend merit, in whatever shape it pre- 
sents itself, shall faithfully point out, and 
decidedly disapprove, whatever demands 
disappropation. In a word, tbe acting , the 
•aingmg, the dancing, the scenery, the ma- 
chinery, and the wardrobe, will be within 
j^t sphere of our observations, and the ex- 
tended picture of our comments will 
indicate, as we hope, the hand of a com- 
|)J£te dramatic censor. 

If we have not in this, the initiatory 
number of our' periodical, entered upon 
thf task of our proposed criticism, it is 
because we deemed it regular and neces- 
sary to previously apprize our readers of 
.the plan on which it is intended to be con- 
ducted. To the real world, the movements 
of the mimic world are far from being 
without their importance. The latter, 
professic^ to be but the cop^ of surround- 
ing realities, often becomes m its turn, the 
model of what it affects to imitate ; and, 
.released from the critic's vigilance, would 
be in danger of corrupting, what it was 
originally designed to improve. So true 
is this latter remark, that its substance 
will never be out of our recollection, it 
viU strongly and dosely draw our atten- 



t^)fi to the moral teadeapy'^d betring'of 
every new drama. With the poble exan^ 
pies of Euripides and Sophocles, Menander 
and Terence, Racine, and Corneille, Mq- 
%F^ ^^A y.??^?!??? ^^^ our own Shakspeare 
and Beaumont and Tl etcher. Before bur 
eyes, we shall QCcasjpQaJly draw the com- 
parison between their laudable objects and 
those of our modern dramatists ; and mak- 
ing their labours and intentions tbe mea- 
sures of ; the excellence we wish to see 
emulated by living authors, give our own 
writers that station in the ^reat scale (^ 
dramatic merit, which properly belongs to 
their several pretensions. 

By this short synopsis, it will be- per- 
ceived, that if we are friends to the stage, 
we are friends to the best interests of so- 
ciety ; and that if, while we declare our- 
selves in favour of public amusements, we 
place the drama in the highest rank amonff 
them, it is in part because we think it 
calculated to inform the understanding, 
but more on account of its capability to 
improve the heart. 

Jfim 9rW. 

SirThomas Lawrence has just finished 
a portrait of his Majesty, which is intend- 
ed for his grace the' duke of Wellington, 
and will ornament the drawing-room of 
Apsley house. The head of this portrait, 
which is a whole length, is nearly the 
same, in regard to position and view, as 
that of the King in his robes as knight 
of the garter, of which duplicates have 
been sent to the Universities, to the Pop^, 
and to the different Sovereigns of Europe. 
But the peculiarity of the present portrait, 
which distinguishes it from all others of 
his majesty, is the blue military uniform. 
This dress renders the picture mteresting 
in another point of view. Sir Joshuk 
Reynolds had often declared, that no 
picture could have a rich and harmonious 
effect which had blue for its principal 
colour. This was disputed by Gainsbo- 
rough, who produced, as an evidence to 
the contrary, that very celebrated picture 
called the Blue Boy, in the collection of 
the earl of Grosvenor. The present pic- 
ture of his majesty may be considered as 
a confirmation of Gainsborough's opinion, 
it being particularly excellent in its co** 
.louring, notwithstanding the blue dres§. 

The President has also just finished a 

Sortrait of the Lord Chancellor, which Ve 
eclares himself to be his finest head. 
He is not arrayed in his robes, but ap- 
pears as in domestic life. 
' Mr. Croker has also sat to sir Thomas 
Lawrence, ^e wears a waistcoat of blacl^ 
velvet, which produces an effect remark* 
able lor its ricnness and brilliancy, .j . 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence has also painted 
a portrait of himself ; we believe for the 
first time. It is a fine picture, and the 
likeness excellent. 

MR. OWEN. 

This gentleman calculates, that the 
quantity of manufactures of all sorts, at 
present produced by British workmen with 
the aid of machines, is so great that it 
.would require, without the assistance of 
machinery, four hundred millions of work- 
men. We have been always dubious on 
jiumerical investigations, since Dr. Price 
promulgated his wonderful discovery for 
liquidating the national debt by the ac- 
cumulating power of compound interest. 
Mr. Mai thus spread a general panic by 
his arithmetic and geometric senes of the 
increase of food and population, — which 
.has been found substantially erroneous. 
The truth is, deductions from figures are 
nearly as fallacious as those *from meta- 
physical ioQuiries. It is not the figures 
that misleaa, but the hypothetical and 
inapplicable assumptions on which cal- 
culatioDs are founded. One mav at once 
be convinced, by the results which flow 
from the problem of Mr. Owen, that a 
radical error pervades his calculation. If 
the labour of our workmen with ma- 
chinery, is equivalent to the labour of four 
hundred millions of workmen — more than 
one -half the population of the whole earth, 
— by whom — by what nations or countries 
is this immense product consumed, and 
what becomes of the immense wealth that 
it must return to this country in exchange? 

HINT TO EPICURES. 

The medical journals mention the dis- 
covery of an apparatus, by which the sto- 
mach may at any time be emptied of its 
contents. This invention must be of the 
utmost importance to the votaries of gas- 
tronomy, and all those who place the 
summum bonum in mastication and co- 
pious potations : with the aid of the sto* 
mach-pump, the lives of bon-vivants may 
.become a perpetual feast, and all their 
days be spent in the blissful process of 
filling and emptying the abdominal labo- 
ratory ! 

' The Bobbers of Schiller, of Gil Bias, and 
the Beggar's Opera, like Uie shepherds of 
Arcadia, are more the creatures of imagi- 
nation than of real life. 

MEMORY. 

My idea of memory is this. It is a re- 
novation of previous impresaons. Memory 
is not a common receptacle, in which the 
impressions received by the senses^ are 



treasured up, bat «acli Mnse has (fs se* 
parate repository or recorder. Il^us sight 
records objects of vision ; hearing, sounds ; 
feeling, objects of touch, &c. Tb^ memory 
of an^ past sensation is merely a conscious- 
ness m the mind, or more properly in the 
nerves, of the impression having been pre- 
viously received. Memory is impaired by 
age, because the sense or nerve on which 
it depends is impaired by age. 

Godwin is the novelist of the passions ; 
Scott of manners : Godwin only deacribes, 
Scott dramatizes his characters. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MISCELLA- 
NIES. 

A patent 'has been granted by the em- 
peror of Russia to Mr. M. Clark, inspector 
of the Imperial iron foundry, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Griffith and Co. of Lon- 
don, to make oil-gas erections throughout 
the Russian dominions. 
- Coppering of SHiPs.<~The' Samarang 
arrived at Portsmouth, from Halifax, 
after a tempestuous passage of nineteen 
days. It is understood that the return of 
the Samarang to England, after being so 
few months on the North American sta- 
tion, is occasioned by a discovery of the 
complete failure of sir Humphrey Davy's 
experiments to preserve ships' copper from 
decay. The Samarang was fitted out at 
Portsmouth under that eminent chemist's 
direction, with the zinc preservers attached 
to the sheathing metal, by means of which, 
producing galvanic action, it was expect- 
ed the copper would be preserved from 
corrosion ; but it is proved, that though 
the oxidation of the metal is prevented by 
the defensive action of the iron, the ani- 
malculs which this oxidation used to de- 
stroy, now prey in such security upon the 
vessd, that the bottom of the Samarang 
is covered with worms, barnacles, and 
sea-weeds, to a degree which prevents 
her from being steered with necessary 
safety. 

The king of France has bought the 
fine collection of antiquities belonging to 
Mr. Edward Durand, one of the largest 
and best chosen in Europe. It contained 
nearly 7000 articles, Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan, Roman, and of the middle ages. 
Among these were no less than 1250 of 
the Ituo-Gredan vases, commonly called 
Etruscan ; near 1800 bronzes ; besides 
many lamps, ten-a cottas, ancient glass, 
jewels of gold, enamel, mummies, rolls of 
papyrus, covered with hieroglyphic writing, 
&c. &c. making 2500 articles of this 
class. 

A weaver at Paisley has constructed, 
with a knife and a pair of tweezers, a 
piece of macbiiiery, consisting of a wearer 
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aft wi»rVoQ bU locfko/Tnih layund treadles 
-workiqg ; a com-mUl ; a sucking, and a 
spiral pump, both of which throw water; 
two sawyers at work; a horse-race; 
windmill; ship, at sea; regiment of 
military passing the general,'&c. &c. The 
whole of which are set in motion and 
driven by a mouse ! ... 

Observations at^anchester show, that 
the total quantity of rain fallen from the 1st 
of September to the end of December 
amounts to more than 26§ inches; — a 
prodigious quantity, when it is considered 
that the average fall of rain for a year in 
that town is about 34 inches^ and in Lon-. 
don only about 22 inches. 

IVevious to 1817 the number of works 
printed in Russia did not exceed 4000 ; 
the number is now augmented to about 
8000. 

The schooner Eliza has returned from 
the Mediterranean, after an absence of 
six months. This is the first vessel 
sheathed with leather, and we learn that 
the experiment has fully answered the ex- 
pectations of those who suggested it. 

A committee of the Royal Dublin 
Society, appointed to adjudge the pre- 
miums for straw 'plait in imitation of 
Leghorn, have reported that the very rapid 
improvement in the manufacture since 
their adjudication last year far exceeds 
their expectations. It requires merely a 
little more manual dexterity in the me- 
chanical part, of forming the crown, and 
in the sewing together, to render them 
fully equal to the best of those imported. , 

STEAM PACKET TO INDIA. 

This is the boldest attempt hitherto un« 
dertaken for the application of steam to a 
sea-voyage ; yet it appears to be calcu- 
ated with every chance of success. The 
vessel is of 500 tons burthen, to be 
fitted for passengers only, and is now 
building at Deptford. She is to be com- 
pleted with machinery of the best de- 
scription by Maudslay, and will be com- 
manded by a lieutenant of the royal navy, 
who is well acquainted with the seas she. 
will have to traverse. Between decks 
there are ten cabins, with every necesary 
convenience; the two stern cabins are 
ten feet nine inches by seven feet six ; the 
eight other cabins are each seven feet by 
three wide, but differ in length from seven 
feet nine to eight feet ten. The vessel 
will be equally adapted for sailing and 
steaming. She will touch at the Cape to 
take in a fresh supply of coals and other 
necessaries, will proceed thence to Madras, 
and finally to Calcutta ; and, upon a mo- 
derate calculation, it is estimated that she 
will make the whole voyage from London 
to Calcutta in less than two months. 



Dec, 28.^-More rain to-day ! Last week 
the sea' receded at Whitstable, to a 
greater distance than has been remem« 
bered by the oldest inhabitant. No wonder 
father Neptune begins to shrink: such a 
drain upon his resources has not been known 
since Noah's flood. Half Europe has. been 
inundated. The farmers begin to complain 
of slugs, and in some districts one-third of 
the land intended for wheat will not 
be sown. Hares are found dead in the 
woods and fields, with the same disease 
as the rot among sheep, particularly about 
Ashford. 

. Mr. Justice Burrough, at Kingston 
assizes, denounces prize-fighting, and re- 
commends the parties to be prosecuted for 
an assault : it is thought his example will 
be followed by the other Judges. 

The Pope has issued a bull, appointing 
the present year a year of jubilee for tlie 
whole of the Catholic church, and inviting 
the faithful to make a pilgrimage to Rome, 
Mr. Cobbet, I see, has lately become a con- 
vert to popery, so it is not unlikely he will 
avail himself of this invitation, and, instead 
of his usual summer tour throughSurrey and 
Hampshire, direct his steps to the •* Eter- 
nal City," and lay at the feet of his Holi- 
ness his new work on the Reformation. 
The Carnival, and other annual sports and 
pastimes, will of course be suspended ; to 
the great disappointment of our sight- 
seeking countrymen, who flock to Rome 
on festival days for the delectable pleasure 
of pelting each other with sugar-plums. 

The old College of Physicians, in War- 
wick*lane, is to be pulled down, and a 
street made from Newgate-street to Lud- 
gate-hill :— Good ! 

Intelligence from India of a singular 
court-martial on Lieut. Fenwick, who, 
incidentally employed in the service of a 
native Rajah, took it into his head one 
day, after dinner, to hang one of hi^ pri- 
soners of war. He is found guilty, but 
recommended to mercy, on the ground of 
extraordinary circumstances and inexpe- 
rience. — Poor lieutenant! he probably 
thought it was the custom of the country, 
and there was no harm in following it. 

Went again to hear Mr. Boone. Think 
him rather fanciful in his notions. He 
thought society would get into a 
strange state, by the working classes be- 
coming enlightened with useful know- 
ledge, and the gentry remaining with only 
their present accomplishments. Do not 
see it in that light; the commercial 
and manufacturing classes may cultivate 
chemistry and mechanics, and the opulent 
music and polite literature^ without con- 
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fusion : it would be ^ division of laboar, 
perhap»ytkeficial to ail pi^rti^d. 

30. From the returns of Christenings 
9bd Burials within the bills of. iribrtalhy, 
for the |»a8t year, it appears the burials 
have decreased 350. A favoorable sign, 
as the number of inhabitants has greatly 
increased. 

.Old Birmihgham canal shares have fallen 
400/., in conscqtence of the projected iron 
rail-road. 

There are at Rome 81 principal church- 
es, 32 bishops, 1,470 priests, 1,613 monks, 
1,318 nuns, 460 seminaries, 1,210 poor in 
the hospitals, and 1,080 detained in prison. 
The number of marriages was 1^369 (a 
hundred more than in the last year.) The 
number of families is 33,774. At the 
commencement of 1824, the population 
had increased by 2,241 persons, and within 
these nine years, by 10,126. 

31. — Farewell to the old year ! It will 
certainly rank among the most auspicious 
in English history, for internal peace and 
general prosperity. Neither the govern- 
ment nor the people have been altogether 
stationary ; the former have improved our 
commercial system, the latter made a pro- 
digious intellectual progress. It has been 
been a year remarkable for high winds, 
overwhelming floods, and a rage for 
speculation. 

. An order has been issued in Poland, by 
which allJews, natives as well as foreigners, 
are forbidden to come to the capital to settle 
there. Every Jew who visits the capital 
must ask at the gate for " a license to 
sojourn," for which he must pay 20 Polish 
groats for one day. 

- It appears fromi an official statement, 
that there are 256 Catholic chapels in 
England, 71 charity and other schools, 
and 348 officiating priests: of these, 12 
chapels, 1 school, and 8 priests, are in 
the county of Hants; 6 ehapels and 5 
priests in Sussex ; 3 chapels and 2 priests 
m Wiltshire ; 6 chapels and 6 priests in 
Devonshire ; 7 chapels, 1 school, and 8 
priests in Dorsetshire. In Lancashire 
there appears to be the greater number, 
there being 81 chapels, 6 schools, and 79 
priests. 

The average number of daily passen- 
gers over Blackfriars bridge estimated at 
40,000. • 

San, 1. — ^The snow drifted so deep on 
the road between Hawitk and Selkirk, 
that the Carlisle coach last week could 
not get through, and it was found necessary 
to forward the mail on horseback. 

A mistakfe is generally current with 
respect to the supposed necessity for dis- 
solving parliament at the close of the next 
session. As the general elections usually 
take place in the autumn, there ean, under 



Ae SepteiMid Act^ tiirly belif sMmilJ 
unless the crown wai to suffer the ItgtA 
duration of .()arli&ment to be exhausted * 
but as the la«t geMrd election, that od 
the king's accession, occurrcia in th<f 
^ringi there may be sev^n complete ses-^ 
snons of the present parliament, attd al- 
most an eighth. Its legal ri|^ht of exii't-' 
4nc€ will not expire till the monfli of 
March 1827. We inay fherefoti, with- 
Ofdt the least risk of inconvenience; hav6 
two riiore sessions ; and Under all the cir- 
cumstances it ii probable that the durationf 
of parliament will not b^ unnecessarily 
abridged of eighteen or twenty months. 

The British trade to Buenos Ayres irf 
ttow Estimated annually at one million 
ind a half sterling. The general improve-' 
ment of Buenos Ayres within ten years is 
described to be almost incredible, — p6N* 
sons returning after that period do not 
know the place again. From 80 to 109 
square-rigged vessels, averaoring 200 tons 
burden, are usually within the harbour of 
Buenos Ayres, 30 of which are English. 
The new states of South America are 
likely to find abundant Employment for 
all our capital, Steaim-engines, and rail- 
roads for years to come. 

3. — Several individuals summoned be- 
fbre the lord Mayor for making failse re- 
turns in Mark-lane, to enhance the price 
of corn. The case is adjourned. 

BUENOS ATRES. 

It appears government has at length 
determined to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Mexico, Buenos Ay red, and Colum- 
bia, and commissioners are about being 
sent to these States to conclude treaties 
of commerce between them and this coun- 
try, founded on that recognition. This 
event has long been expected, and has dif- 
fused very general satisfaction. 

3anuarg VIII. — Saturday. 

High Wat*, Morn. IV. 19in...irft. IV.3»m. 
Sun rises, Vlll. j sels, IV. 

Anniversary Chronoloo.y* — a. n. 
1642, expired near Florence in Tuscany^ 
the celebrated Galileo, who was born at 
Pisa in the north of Italy, in 1564. He 
was the author of several noble and user 
ful discoveries in astronomy, geometry, 
and mechanics, and was the first person 
who improved telescopes, so as to answer 
astronomical . purposes. He taught the 
true nature of the earth's motion, but this 
truth he was constrained to recant on his 
knees, in homage to the bigotry of the 
age. Milton alludes to this great man : 
The moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views. 
At evening from the top of FeroK 
Or in Valdarno to desciy new lands, 
Bivers, or mountains on her spotty globe, 
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Fzfix.D SVoRTS. — iSrbuse sfiooting closed 
on the tenth of last month, and therefore 
these birds are no longer an object for the 
sportsman. Poachershave various devicesi 
by means of which they bring grouse 
within their reach. When the hills are 
covered with snow, they approach them 
by placing a shirt over their clothes, and 
render themselves as nearly the colour of 
snow as possible. On the first of next 
month, the season for shooting partridges 
and pheasants will close, leaving a more 
than ordinary residue of the latter, per- 
haps, in consequence of tlie general and 
continued wetness of the season. Wild 
fowl have continued in the immediate 
neighbourhood of large rivers, and on the 
coast, in the usual quantity. Few have 
yet made their appearance in the interior 
of the country. Coursing and fox-hunting 
have both suffered in consequence of the 
wet weather. 

3auuarg IX. — Sunday. 

High Water, Morn. IV. 59 m. Aft. V. 19 m. 
Sunday Lessons, Morn. Isa. 44. Matt. 7> 
Even. Isa. 46. Rom. 7. 

Anniversary CnRONOLOoy. — a. d. 
1766, died near Hampstead, Dr. Thomas 
Birch, a distinguished historical and bio- 
graphical writer, being the author of many 
much approved works, particularly **The 
General Dictionary, Historical, and Criti- 
cal," 10 vols, folio. 

Francis Moore predicts fair weather and 
frost on the 8th and 9th days Of this month. 

3anuarg X. — Monday, 
High Water, Morn. V. 39 m.— Aft. VI, 4 m. 

Plough Monday. — Customs. — On 
this day, or about this time, in the north, 
the Fool Plough goes about, a pageant that 
consists of a number of sword dancers, 
dragging a plough with music, &c. some- 
times two, in very fantastic dress j the 
Bessy in the grotesque habit of an old 
woman, and the fool almost covered with 
skins, wearing a hairy cap, and the tail of 
some animal hanging from his back. 

Anniversary Chronology. — a. d. 
1645, Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
headed onTower-hill for high treason,in the 
71st year of his age. He fell a sacrifice to 
party violence, and a weak attempt to im- 
pose the doctrine, dicipline, and hierarchy 
of the church of England, on the three king- 
doms. He was a native of Reading in Berk- 
shire. 

On this day, a. d. 1778, expired the cele- 
brated Linnaeus, the father of modern bo- 
tany. Ten years after the death of this great 
man, a new society of naturalists, distin- 
guished by his name, was founded in Lon- 
don, and has since been incorporated by 
Voyal charter. This appellation was also 
(^osen on acdon&t of tne Museum of lin- 



nseuS having itUIen into th« hm6s €ff sir 
JamesEdwanl Smith, its original projector. 
This treasure, comprehending the library, 
herbarium, insects, shdls, and all other 
natural curiosities, with all the MSS. of the 
illustrious Swede, were obtained by pri- 
vate purchase from his widow, after the 
death of his son, in 1783.— a. n. 1824, 
died J. £. Bowdich, aged 31, author 6f ft 
Mission to Ashantee. 

Sanuarg XI,— Tuesday. 

High Water, Mom. VI. 29 m.-Aft. VI. 67 in. ' 

Sun rises, VII. 67 m. ; sets IV. dm. 

Length of day, VII. 50 m.— Day's increase 22 ni» 

Garden. — ^Make hot-beds ; sow Sand- 
wich beans and hotspur peas; earth-up 
peas, beans, and celery. 

AnNIVERSARyCrONOLOGY. A.D.1698, 

Peter the Great, czar of Russia, came to 
England, and remained incognito. He 
improved himself at Deptford in the art 
of ship-building, and king William pre- 
sented him with one of his royal yachts. — 
A. D. 1753, sir Hans Sloane, hart, died, 
at his house in Chelsea, in the 9drd year 
of his age. His immense collection of 
books, manuscripts, and curiosities, now 
form a valuable part of the British Mu- 
seum. The beautiful botanical garden, at 
Chelsea, was left by him to the Company 
of ^Apothecaries, on condition|of their intro* 
ducing every year 60 new plants, till 
their number should amount to 2000, His 
tomb inChelsea church-yard is surmounted 
by the mystic symbols of the egg and the 
serpent, in a good style of sculpture. 

Sanuarg XII. — Wednesday, 
High Water, Mom. VII. 25 m.— Aft. VII. 67 m. 
Angling. — The only fish that will take 
a bait during January, are jack, pike, 
roach, and chub, which should be angled 
for in the middle of the day, and if the 
water is free from ice and tolerably clear, 
an hour or two's sport may be expected. 
The two last years have been very nnfiEl* 
vourable for angling; a cold backward 
spring, wet summer, and unsettled wea^ 
ther during the autumnal months, have 
bailed, and generally speaking,disappoint- 
ed the skill and perseverance of the angler. 
We do not recollect from many year'i 
experience, such a succession of floods as 
the last has produced. The rivers were 
hardly ever in a fit state for angling, from 
the foulness of the heavy waters, which 
continually presented themselves to the 
lovers of anting in their piscatory excur- 
sions. 

Sanuarg XIII. St. Hilary. — 
Thursday. 

High Water. Morn. VIII. 30 m.— Aft. IX. 6 ni« 
Jupiter will be & morning star till the 38tl). 
Cambridge Term begiat. 
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St. HiLAtiY vm bora at ' Poictiers, in ^ COMMERCE. LONDON, Jon. 4. 

KTi. xAAunn . .^„^ r„^:i.. . o..J />f little business of importance has b^en 

France, of an Ulustnous family; and of transacted during the pwt week. Coffee is 

this place he was chosen bishop in tne a little in advance. Sugar looks up. and 

vear 353. Having taken an active part 1*. advance generally obtained. Refined 

.».:»<,« *\m^ XriaWa liA Twaa hani<;hed ta l^^'K® and small lumps are in fair demand, 

gainst the Anans, he was Damsnea lo p^ncipally for the H^mbro maTket.-.Aver. 

Phrygia, by order of the emperor Con- ^g p^i^e ©f Brown or Muscovado Sugar 

stantius, in 356. where he remained for 30«. iljd. the cwt. exclusive of the duty, 

three years. He died at his native place, TALLow.-Very steady, and in good de- 

. «^x TIM 11 »* l.»»/^* mand. Hemp looking up and firm. A good 

in 368, Hilary was an excellent orator deal of businiss has been done in these two 

and poet; his style abounds with rhe- articles notwithstanding the holidays, 

tnrirai figures. Spirits.— Brandy continues steady. The 

loncai ngures. ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ „ market for rum has been lively during the 

Anniversary Chronoloot.— a. d. ^st^eek, and considerable sales of Leeward 

1790, MonasUc establishments were proofs have been made, 

suppressed in France. — a. d. 1800, ex- Sin.— There is a good demand for silk 

ft'iiw? nr Tamm Ma pk night, an emi- generally at advanced prices, which is in 

pired UT. J AMES mACKNiGHT, an eiui J^^^. ^^j,j^ Qf ^ ^o^ demand for manufac- 

nent clergyman of the church of Scotland, tured goods in the spring. 

—A. D. 1^4, died Edward Grainger, PRovisfONs.— Butter and'bacon continue 

aged 27. At the age of 22 he commenced very duU, and not much business doing, 

a coarse pf lectures on anatomy a^^^^^ LONDON MARKETS. Jan. 7. 

Siolpgy in the .B^^^^^Jg^j^^^^^^^^.;^^ Cor x.-The market being moderately sup- 

rapidly increasing, he was compelled to ^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^^^ morning, 

erect a comodious theatre near (juy s ^^^ wheat sold readily at an advance of 2». 

hospital. But amid this prosperity, an per quarter on the prijce of last Monday, 

insidious disease, the result of excessive' 5J;jJ^*j^;s^"^^y» *'* '^^ ^""^ ^'- P^"^ ^l^^*^**^' 

application, displayed itself, and in spite jver'ttf^e.— Wheat 61?. 9d.— Batley 40.v. Od, 

Of every effort to prevent , its' encroach* — Oats 23.V. 4«?.— Rye 40s. 9«/.— Beans 40s. 4*/. 

mpnte terminated' his (lareer. The highest price of Bread is 11^. for the 

ments,terminateams career. ^^^ joaf; but the m^ority 6f bakers sell 

3)anUair». Xiy.— Friday. from id. to -id. below that price. 

High Water, Morn. IX. 42:m.— Aft. X. 17 m. Cattle.— Smitiifikld.— Trade this day 

Sun rises, VII. 53 m.— Sets IV. 7 m. brisk, every article. looking np ward. Beasts 

Clock » m. 27 sec. too fast. 2/. in^Of. dearer than this day fortnight, and 

Oxford Term bciina. slieep nearly in proportion. 

Mr. Partington commences. this evening AI^at per stone of sjbsj . ^- ^ . 

a course of Lectures on Optics, at the Lon- Beef . ... i ....... . 2 8 to 3* 8* 

don Mechanics* Institution. . Mutton 3 4 4 

»-. T 1 Veal 3 4 6 8 

Natural History. — Larks novir pork ; 3 4 5 8 

congregate, and fly to the warm stubble *' ' _= 

for shelter, and the nuthatch is heard. Price of Poultry, &c. 

The slug makes its appearance, and com- Turkeys - . . . 6* O to 20 a' 

mences its depredations on garden plants Geese .*.!.*.*.*.*...'.. 60 9 o \ 

and green wneat. The hedge-sparrow, Fowls (each) ........ 20 ,80 

and missel-thrush begin to sing The g-^p(-t> //;;;; ; i| J iJ S 

wren also *' pipes her perennial lay. RHbbita 12 10 

The titmouse pulls straw out of the thatch pigs 10 o 12 » 

in search of insects. Linnets congregate, Butter, fre sh 15 16 

and rooks retreat to their nest trees. ^^ CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pullets begin to lay; /^^^g .1^"?^^//^^ Wc should like-b«t are too modest to insert 

dropped. Spiders shoot out tneir weos, jj/„,^jfcy„ rfg n^or<ie'« flattering epistle. 

and the blackbird whistles. The field- Will T. permit us to Feiect from his papers ? 

fares, redwings skylarks and titlarks , J-f-#„1l''p';°re?:°? '*^^'"' ''■'' '"'"' ■*" 

resort to watered meadows for food, and -We cannot promise till we see P. C. Wyment*a 

are in part supported by the gnats, which papers. ^ j. . j 

frequent such>ces. Thetops oftender ^Q;,;']: £"l»£ru"uV Sr'r'drawing ol 

turnips and ivy-berries afford food for the place he describes. 

Ae graminivorous birds,> the ring-dove, ^ Sar^-'^^^:tS '.'XSllfau 'hU 

&C. farther communication with a real name. 

~" — ~- Communications received after Tuesday can- 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. not be replied to the same week. 

r- Otter's Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke, 2 vols. 8vo _ — 

lf.4»— Analysis of the London Ball-room, Post jjyndon: Printed by A, APPLEGATH, 

8vo.7s.6rf.— Fire-side Scenes, 3 vols. I2mo.l Ms. Stamford Street, for THOMAS BOYS, 

—Hay ward on Agriculture, 8vo. 7».— Annual. jy^ y Ludgate Hill, to whom all Commu- 

Obitilary for 1826. Vol 9, 8vo. l^f— Emily, a nicatlons (free of expense) are requested 

Tale, I2mo. h$, bound.-Turf Herald, Hm, ^^ te addressed /and sold also by all Book- 

square, fo. half-bound.— Winter Evening Pas- g^ij^s. Newsmen, and Vender sin Town and 

iTmes. 12mo. 4.. 6,/. boards.-SoUd Resources for '^'^^^y^p^^^i^d every Saturday. ,, ^ 

Old AgCi i^mo, of. ou. - ' ' ~^ 
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ABBOTSBURY ABBEY. 



' BoME are inclined to think, that the 
race of hermits is either extinct or never 
had any existence — unless, like the hea- 
then mythology, in the imagination of the 
poet; we are not, however, of that opi« 
nion, but entertain a notion that recluses 
are a certain modification of the human 
spedes, some of which will always be 
found in different parts of the world. 
Apart from religious feelings, it is certain 
there are, at all times, a number of indi- 
viduals formed by nature only for solitude 
and contemplationy-^who are *' not of this 
world," — ^take no interest in its agitating 
pursuits of wealth, of power, and glory — 
and whose greatest happiness consists, in 
pursuing " the noiseless tenour of their 
way " in some " sequestered vale," where 
the dream of life is only interrupted by 
the murmuring brook or the song of the 
nightingale. 

Granting such gentle spirits exist, it 
would not be inconsistent with the great 
object of society— of consultiDg the hap- 

VOL. !• 



piness of all its members— to provide for 
them a congenial retreat — not for penance 
and mortification — but for innocent se- 
clusion from a world, in whose passions 
and conflicts they cannot sympathize,— 
some 

Deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

We have been led into these reflections 
from the subject of our embellishment this 
week, which refers to the monastic esta- 
blishments of the Romish church, and from 
a consideration, whether any reason o. 
utility, arising out of the nature of man, 
or the wants of the social state, could be 
assigned for their institution. The view 
we give above is certainly not consonant 
with the ideas usually formed of the 
wealth and architectural grandeur of the 
papal times : to speak plainly, Abbotsbury 
abbey appears not a whit better than an 
ordinary English barn ; and, in outward ' 
appearancci is vastly inferior to Mr, Coke's 
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stablMy at Holkham. Abbottbui^^bhey moon, '^ amottaent flfceii,'fbeii.gone for 
is situated in a fertile vale, eight miles ever," — he is the possessor of the philoso- 
from Weymouth, and derives it name from ^ pher*s stone, the true elixir vitae ; the 



Orcupar Arkus, steward to Canute the 
Great. It was originajly founded for 
secular canons ; but in the reign of £d- 
"ward the Confessor they were removed, 
and B^i^dictines ]^lacea in their st^ad. , 
At the dissolution in the reign of Henry 
VIII., notwithstanding the meanness of 
Its aspect, it was in great repute, having 
received many donations from devotees, 
iHfhich enabled the monks to rebuild the 
-whole edifice, together with a fine church 
and chapel on the summit of an adj6iuing 
hill. The conventual church stood a little 
north of the abbey ^ pariillel to tluit of Hie 
present parish j^hurch, j\.n d^ucieat low 
gale still remains on ihi? norths opposite 
the vestigei of the abbey liouse, and a 
little to the west of tht giite is u. heap of 
rulna, where, according to the registry of 
the monastery, the nobility and gj^ntry of 
ihzs/^ parts were interreiL 

l"|]e remains of St. Catherine's chapel 
appear on a raund tiigli hill j it has two 
porches ; a turret at the west end, aod 
windows all round -^ It is a Rtrong^ hand- 
sotiie building-, ^ith n stone roof, arched 
in the inside, and esteemed a great cii- 
rioaity, being one of the roost venerable 
piccES of antiquity in this ptutof the tiu^~ 
dflru« Its style of building seeoLs to be that 
ofliklwaTdtV. 



spirit divine, with thee HI trace 
Imagination's bound leM space ! 

Jhfrt. Robituon, 

• That being is fo be pitied, who, im- 
tnei-sed in the cares and perplexities of 
business, has neither the will nor the abi- 
lity to take a flight in the regions of 
•imagination, whose soul is under the do- 
minion and influence of the inexorable 
Mammon, where, like a mist upon a stag- 
j^ant:pooI, "sedet, aeternumque sedebit." 

This unhappy being has lost the best 
privilege of mortals, the power of shaking 
■off, " like dew-drops from the lion's mane," 
.all remembrance of the countless ills that 
ilesh is heir to. Deaf are his ears to the 
soul -quickening strains of melody — blind 
.are his eyes to the charms which Nature 
reveals to her enthusiastic worshippers — 
like the Peruvian miners he has but two 
objects continually before him, earth and 
gold, the rest is darkness. 

Not so the Reverist, he needs no in- 
toxicating drug to enable his ** mind's 
eye '* to view the gorgeous visions, which 
pass in succession through his mind, a9 
;tbei clouds pa^ over the s^f«^e of the 



splendours of the Eastern Tales to him are 
no- fables— rhd ganders with Sidney 
through. the fields of his Arcadia, or with 
Raleigh in quest of El dorado, — he reviews 
the aerial beings called in^o existeivce by 
the magic touch of a Shakspeire, and the 
good genii whom Milton appointed to 
guard the unspotted ** Lady" in Comusr 

The powers of song 

He leaves not uninvok*d ; and in still groves . 
Where mild enthusiasts tune a pensive lay 
Of thanks and expectation, in accord 
With their belief, he sines Saturnian rule 
Returned ; — a progeny of golden tears 
Permitted to ae«ceud« and bltsLxnapkiiul* 

■ fe< 

MUSICAL NO VEUriES. 

Three Vain/it arien for the Org^n or 
Piu u o/tirh\ Co mposed by 1 h omas Ati ^m.^, 
orgaimt of St. George's, 'Cauiberweji, 

Mr, A darns, who, we believe, was' a 
pupil of Dr. Busby 'i, has, in the |jietes 
biffore lis, evidently endeavoured to mingle 
with the necessary solemEiity of church 
composilifm, aomfi portion of that retine.. 
mcnt wlMt'h cbafactprJHes the chambei:' 
musk of the present Jay* While in this 
object Mr. A. h an con <ii durably ^nccecdcd, 
the science mseparahle from the organ, and 
the dignity attached to the sacred purpose 
to which the *' king of musical instru- 
ments '^ is so appropriately applied j have 
not been neglected. Tbei lighter triove' 
ments are pif as^int and cheering^ withtntt 
savouring of secular levity, and the 
fugues, both in their themes, and the 
. style in which they are conducted, are 
theoretical and ma&terly. We do tot 
know any provijnce oC composition in 
which the public are so scantily suppUed 
as in that of good church yoluntariea ^ and 
therefore we were glad to see thispubliet 
aticn. 

Paer's Favourite Overture to Agne». 
Arranged for the piano-forte, by S. y. 
Eimbault. 

This pleasing playful orerfure it part2% 
cularly calculated for piano-forte adapta-^ 
tion, and Mr. Rimbault has fully availed 
himself of the opportunity it afforded of 
producing from lU subject matter an 
-agreeable and useful practice for younp[ 
performers. The movements arc happily 
contrasted. The passages are well dis- 
posed for the hand, and the effect is more 
showy than the execution is difficult The 
publication is accompanied with parts for 
a flute, a violin, and a violoncello, which 
ar^ printed on separate sheets ; and the 
whole forms a morceau well worthy tht 
attenUoQ of pigin0r£Drt& amateun. . ^ 
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Liasov IN THE viAns 1821, 1822, avd 

1823. BY IfARIANNE BAILLIE, 2 VOLS; 

12mo. I.ONDON, 1824. 

Is it Qonsitttnt with the gallantry and 
itfiiiemeBt pf the aga to subject the pror 
dvcttooa of Ladies to the ordeal of criticism? 
.This, we appMhend, must depend upon 
another postulata: if they claim ao 
•quality with the other sex — and ^e never 
heard of a female worthy of the name 
who did Bofr-^hey must certainly abide 
by the same rules and regulations» and be 
under the supeiintendeBce of the same 
literary police. In the days of chiralry 
their height eyes would doubtless obtain 
them in literature, as in other pursuits, 
•peculiar privileges ; and we certainly shall 
mi all occasions eiuleaTour to cherish such 
a quantum sufficit of the generous feel- 
ing of that polished period, as will enable 
"us^when we do encounter a fair advent 
tarer in the field of authorship, to treat the 
gentle aspirant with all the indulgence com- 
patible with a tolerably fair discharge of 
aur duties. With this pttemium we shall 
anter on oar functions. 
• Mrs. Baillie, we must premise, is not 
aae of those overpowering intellects, which 
we have sometmies heard of, and into 
whose presence even the lords of the crea- 
tion cannot obtrude, without feeling a 
certain degree of awe and self-humiliar 
tnoa. Sie does not rank among philoso- 
phers, like madame de StaSl, nor is her 
genius so rampant and aspiring as that of 
lady Morgan, nor her feelings so holy and 
-devout as those of Mrs. Hannah More — and 
we should imagine her texture would be 
much too feminine to sustain the heroic trials 
aif a HutehinsoB, or La Rochejaquekine. 
In short, we should collect from the Letters 
before us, that the writer is an amiable, 
aJSectionate, and domestic creature, very 
load of little children— if pretty, and even 
ftf grown persons, when there is about 
them something sentimental and romantic 
-^with a miud awake to the beauties of 
aature— a fine landscape-r-a clear blue 
sky -^ die setting suu—a murmuring 
lirodk—or the wide*spread ocean. TJie 
zeaah of these gentle and agreeable sen- 
abilities are two volumes of innocent 
prattle about matters of no " great pith or 
<SBonient,*' yet, upoo the whole, enter- 
taining, and such as we can safely re- 
-eommend to those whose time and money 
are -of no vital importance. 

Mrs. B. sojourned two years and a half 
ia Portugal, and of course, in that time, 
had an opportanity of observing more 
4teely the manners of the people thaa 
Ihosa staaiBfYogFagca^ who leam lather tt 



St^ ^aa travet'threugh the flbuatriet thej 
Tisit. The Portuguese, we are told, have 
aa amiable custom of saluting ever^ 
Itranger who passes them, either in walb* 
ing or riding; the upper classes bow 
courteously, and the lower generally ex- 
claim, ^' Vivu ! " Superstition is well 
known to be j^redominant in Portugal. 
The carriers, it is said, refrain from 
greasing the wheels of their vehicles, that 
&eir creaking noise may "keep off the 
€vil ^irits from men and beasts.*' \ 
belief in omens, lucky and unlucky daya^ 
is general, and the cards, dice, and other 
venerable modes of penetrating into futu'' 
rity, are commonly resorted to. The CQm»- 
mon people are much horrified at the ide^ 
of our clergy being allowed to marry: 
the former minister of the £aglish factorj 
maintained a tolerable reputatbn, till tt 
was ascertained he was abkout to return to 
this country for the purpose of entering 
into wedlock. His successor arrived, ac- 
companied ^ith his wife, who for a long 
time was considered a sort of abomination 
in the land ; and she could pot appear 
abroad without being pointed and gazed at 
with displeased curiosity by the populace, 
as the *' English padre* s wife" 

Mechanic arts are at a very low ebb. 
and the people appear to desiderate the 
benefit of some of our cheap illuminatt 
Portuguese carpenters are the most awk- 
ward and clumsy artisans imaginable; 
the way in which the doors and other 
wood-work belonging to p^ood houses are 
finished would, in the' opinion of our au- 
thor, only suit the rudest ages. Their 
carriages of all kinds, their agricultural 
implements, their cutlery, locks, and keyS 
are ** ludicrously bad." Mrs. B. inquires 
what can be the reason of this backward- 
ness ; a query which we think we could 
answer, had we not resolved to refrain 
A*om all serious disquisition on the present 
occasion. 

WOMEN* 

The . manners of females towards each 
other are represented as extremely car- 
ressantCy and kissmg seems as general in 
Portugal as flagellation in Eussia. A 
part of what follows represents a state oif 
primitive simplicity, with a description of 
which it will, perhaps, be best to trust our 
fair author. 

** The women wear scarcely any pettx-s 
coats even in winter, and some of the 
lower classes none whatever, contenting 
themselves with the chemise, covered only 
by the gown. The latter never wear, 
nightcaps, va^ many still continue the 
ancient fashion of sleeping in a state of 
nature, considering clothes during the, 
aight as equally unwholesome and ua-« 
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necessary. BotH a^zet idopt thisfnuc* 
tke. My informant went one morning 
lately to visit a lady in Lisbon : upon en- 
tering the room, she (being still in bed) 
invited her visitor to sit down by her side, 
and, arising from her pillow, embraced 
her ; the latter started involuntarily back^ 
£>r the lady was perfectly unclothed !" 

Beauty is rare among the inhabitants of 
Lisbon, and in families of rank it is still 
less frequent. Mrs. B. explains this de- 
geuftracy in the latter by the invariable 
custom among the fidalgos of marrying 
only with the families of each other, and 
very frequently of intermarrying with, 
their near relations. By this means they 
preserve the purity of their blood, and per- 
petuate the aefects of their persons from 
feneration to generation. One of the late 
ings of Portugal was united to his aunt 
Sot the former reason. 

BOTAL BTIQUBTTS. 

All the royal family have hitherto been 
approached on the knee only: when they 
^o abroad, every body, no matter how 
illustrious their rank, are under the ne- 
cessity of descending from their carriages 
or horses and humbly saluting them as 
they pass, to which they seldom return 
even the slightest inclination of the head. 
A lady related to Mrs. B. an anecdote 
strikingly characteristic of that tenacious- 
ness of etiquette which is so deeply im- 
bued in the education of princes, that 
they can rarely forego its observance even 
in their adversities. Entenn^ into one of 
the state apartments, the king observed 
chairs placed there, which is an unusual 
circumstance. '' What is all thbl what 
is all this?" To which the attendants 
replying that they were intended for the 
use of the Cortes when they came to pay 
their duty to his majesty, he quickly re- 
joined, " The Cortes ! take them away in- 
stantly ; no person shall ever use a chair 
in my presence !" 

A ORAKD BALL. 

A splendid entertainment was given to 
king John at his restoratiou, in the Portu- 
guese assembly rooms ; where our author 
was placed amidst a crowd of ladies, who 
were arranged in rows three and four 
^eep — the gentlemen all standing — wait- 
ing the arrival of the king. At length 
the noise of his heavy coach was heard, 
resembling the dull lumbering sound of 
a hearse ; then a thundering roll of drums 
and the loud pealing of bells ; and while 
the musicians in the gallery played up the 
constitutional hymn, the directors went 
forth in a body, to receive the sovereign 
at the foot of the stairs, from whence they 
conducted him into an antechamber, to 
rest for a few minutes upon a gold and 



crimson velvet throaei erected for the 
purpose. The king was dressed in a 
scarlet uniform covered with diamonds, and 
rendered more ceremonious by a sort of 
scarf drapery depending from hU shoul- 
ders, bearing the ribbons of the prinipal 
orders. The celebrated don Miguel, of 
revolutionary memory, is represented as 
a thin slight youth with pale and rather 
elegant features, from which, however; 
every ray of intelligence seemed banished : 
solemn, upright, and immovable, when 
once seated he had the air of a statue or 
an automaton. Six chamberlains stood 
ranged behind the regal eroup, dressed ia 
scarlet coats embroidered with ^old, with 
outrageously long waists, which made 
them appear all back and stomach. Their 
various orders, stars, and collars really 
dazzled the eye, and they appeared af- 
top^ther so loaded with finery, and so 
stiff with embroidery, that they could 
hardly turn their heads, or make use of 
their limbs ; perfect specimens of the an- 
cient courtier — stiffened, cramped, con- 
fined, and unnatural. The dress of the 
ladies was splendid, and their jewels of 
incredible beauty and value. The mo- 
ment the royal party had placed them- 
selves on their elevated seats at the top 
of the ball-room, the dancing commenced. 

THE CAPITAL. 

We regret to have to conclude these 
gossiping little volumes, with rather a sick^ 
«ning description of the filth and nastiness 
still observable among the inhabitants of 
Lisbon. In the city IV&. B. says every sort 
of impurity appears to be collected toge- 
ther. You are suffocated by the steams 
of fried fish, rancid oil, garlic, &c, at every 
turn, mingled with the foetid effluvia of 
decayed vegetables, stale provisions, and 
other horrors, which it is impossible to 
mention. Wretches, of a lower and mora 
squalid appearance than the most sordid 
denizens of St. Giles's, lie basking in the 
sun, near the heaps of impurity collected 
at the doors, while young women hang 
far out of the windows al^ve, as if they 
were tryin^r purposely to inhale the pes- 
tilence which contaminates the air be- 
neath! Men and women, children and 
pigs, dogs, cats, goats, diseased poultry, 
and skeleton hogs, all mingle together m 
loving fellowship, each equally enjoying 
what seems to be their mutual element — 
dirt ! To this account of the people we 
may add, on the authority or our fair 
countrjTwoman, that the nobility (unlike 
those of Spain, who, in the days of Cer- 
vantes, left the custom to the mobility) uni- 
versally eat a great deal of garlic and 
aniseed ; and, in consequence, the courtly 
whisper of the highest bred fidalgo differs 
not at all from ue coarse breaUi of the 
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peasmt^It will Im easily imagined that 
neither resembles the perfumed gale of 
Arabia! 



CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 

Thx annexed diagram represents an 
ingenious mode of condensing smoke, in- 
vented by Mr. Jeffreys of Bristol. It will 
probably be found more completely to effect 
this object than any plan which has yet 
been proposed : but the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sufficient supply of water, will, it 
is feared, in some cases form an insuperable 
objection to its adoption. 
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A, A, represents the flue of the furnace 
closed at the top : it communicates by the 
lateral passage B with the flue C. C. At E 
is a reservoir of water, the bottom of which 
is perforated with holes : the number and 
size of the holes will depend upon the 
quantity of smoke produced by the furnace. 
The smoke ascending through the chimney 
A, passes through the flue B, and is imme- 
diately condensed by the descending show- 
er of cold water: the soot thus produced 
mixes with the water and escapes at the 
orifice C. From the condensation of the 
ascending column of hot air, the draught 
of the furnace is greatly increased. 

ANHYOROUS SULPHUROUS ACID. 

The discovery that many of the gases, 
gener: lly termed permanently elastic, are 
caQab'e of condensation, will probably 
produce many important results in chemi- 
cal philosophy. The fact had long been 
suspected ; but the honour of demonstrating 
it is due to Mr. Farady. Siqoe his ex- 



periments have been published, Mr. Bnsey 
has succeeded in reducing pure sulphurous 
acid to a liquid form ; and also by means 
of the great degree of cold produced by 
its evaporation he liquified cnlorine, cya- 
nogen, and ammonia<^ gas. The gas was 
obtained from equal parts of mercury and" 
sulphuric acid : it was then passed into a 
vessel surrounded by a freezing mixture, 
in order to separate the aqueous vapour c 
it then traversed a long[ tube filled with 
fragments of muriate of lime, and was con- 
densed in a flask surrounded by a mixture 
of two parts of pounded ice, with one of 
muriate of soda. In this state it is a colour- 
less, transparent fluid, of the specific gra- 
vity of 1.45; it boils at the temperature 
of 1 4^ of Fahrenheit. When poured upon 
the bulb of a thermometer, the mercury 
descended to 32^ below zero, and thea 
sank with great rapidity into the bulb: 
upon breaking the bulb, the mercury was 
found to be frozen in the same manner it 
froze alcohol of the specific gravity of 0.8 : 
but the cold was not sufficiently intense 
to freeze pure alcohol or ether. When 
dropped slowly upon water, the surface of 
the water became covered with a thin coat 
of ice: but if poured in more rapidly, the 
acid sank to the bottom of the water : but 
evaporated suddenly when touched with 
the end of a glass rod, produc.ng a motion 
in the water resembling ebullition. Not- 
withstanding its ^reat volatility, it is easily 
preserved in ordinary temperatures, from 
the circumstance of the cold, produced by 
its taking a gaseous form, being so intense 
as to cool down the ihass of the fluid suffi- 
ciently to check materially the progress of 
evaporation. 

dTtne 9[rM* 

PICTORIAL CRITICISM. 

It is almost a truism to affirm that 
any pursuit, which tends to augment the 
number or intensity of our enjoyments, 
without injury to ourselves or society, is 
entitled to encouragement. Painting and 
sculpture fall directly under this descrip- 
tion ; and a power to appreciate their 
beauties affords at once a aelightful and 
improving exercise of the judgment, the 
feelings, and the imagination. With this 
truth before our readers, it is unnecessary 
to offer any apology for introducing the 
subject of the present article. 

Many are deterred from cultivating a' 
taste for the fine arts from the notion of 
its being a natural gift — an intuitive fa- 
culty ; when by a moderate share of appli- 
cation most men might acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the principles of painting 
for all the purposes of sharing the enjoy- 
ments to be derived from the works of 
nature or the products of art. 
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' F«W {tfofeisiobr have suii^red niore 
from bad taste and false criticism thaa 
l^at of the painter. The etaggeratidns of 
language, whether in- praise or biame» are 
auch as to stagger credibility when ex^ 
cellence ia the. theme, and to texcite dis- 
gust when censure is employed. 

It might be imagined on seeing the 
animadversions of some of the public 
printSi (by those uiiacquainted witn the 
snbjcctj) that some fraud or crime had 
been perpetrated, instead of a bad picture 
Having been produced. 

Neither is conversation on works of art 
less free from the inflation of lang^iage, or 
the violence of criticism. But it is the 
annual exhibitions that principally furniish 
out the critical banquet, and instruct the 
public how, and on what they are to look : 
it is here that the artillery of words is 
played off, and the fault-finders are to 
show their skill, as, 
f* With a connotsieur look, and a connoisieur 

. glass. 

From picture to picture in censure they pass : 

•That curtain's too red, or that sky U too blue ; 

Or the diitance, or keeping, is wrong in that 



For all think the pleasure, i n seeiug the sight, 
> Isto Hnd it all wrong, and to set it all right." 

With this sort of raisonnfee disposition, 
and thi^ bias to scan the blemishes, what 
can escape t If applied to the works of 
the old masters, tlwre will be found ihatter 
of offence even among Ihe best : but it is 
on modern art the phial of the critic's, 
vengeance is chiefly poured, or the shafts 
0f satire are directed. The mantle of 
ridicule, l^fl h^ that literary caricatur- 
ist Peter Pindar, has been caught, and 
bunded about from one to the other, till - 
the whole atmosphere of taste is infected 
with the smell of his garment ^ and, in- 
stead of exciting a love and taste for the 
ilne aits, the press has in too many in- 
stances warped the public mind, from a 
natural disposition to admire and praise, 
to that of sarcasm and censure. 

But while thiis deprecating the want of 
candour, and the absence of judgment, in 
those out of the profession, it is no less to 
be lamented, that artists themselves, who 
know the difHculty, and feel the want of 
a right judgment on their works, are 
scarcely less severe on the performances 
of their contemporaries. " It was once 
confessed to me, ' said Dr. Johnson, ** by 
a painter, that no professor of his art ever 
loved another." It may, however, be 
held up as a warning voice to the pro ' 
fession, that, in depreciating contemporary 
excellence, they are injuring the best in- 
terest of the artist, and, more than all, 
^e strengthening the line of separation 
between Sie promoters aad encouragers of 



trt and tbemifeWii, tod: ff^ tit>paKtnitt^ 
for the dealer t«stq>.ia abd excWsiv^l^. 
derive those advantages and that i^fluenck 
the painter himself should enjoy. 
- It cannot be denied, that judicimis res- 
mar^s ou works of Art, nt>t oijily tend to 
promote the best interest of the individual, 
by directing attention to whatever is me- 
ritorious, but also in repressing whatever 
has the a|ipearance of vitiating the public 
taste, or as having a tendency to deprave 
the public morals; but, then, the critic 
must be possessed of that judgment which 
can alone sanction his remarks, and ren- 
der them beneficial, either to the indivi- 
dual, or to society. It would be cai-ryibg 
the notion a little too far in requiring the 
practice of the painter to be united with 
the talents of the writer, in order to com- 
ment ou works of art ; but he must bring 
some knowledge of the principles of paint- 
ing, som6 feeling similar to that which 
guides the pencil when employed in imi- 
tating the sublimity or the simplicity of 
natural objects ; and, above all, a love 
and zeal ibr the promotion and encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, not by an exclu- 
sive preference of the works of the old 
masters, or a prejudice in favour of any 
style or manner, whether old or new. 

Of this class there is ceitainly a sprink- 
ling ; and the advantage to individuals 
has been felt abd acknowledged: in 
several instances hints have been taken, 
and errors corrected, when observations 
have been ^made on the works of the artist 
by the candid and judicious critic. Men 
naturally bppose obstinacy to violence, 
and repel sarcasm with contempt. . 

Many are for applying, what they call 
common sense, as a standard of judgment 
in matters of art. It is indeed an excel- 
lent ingredient, but, in too large a pprtipn, 
it has the property of neutralizing, and 
^ould subjugate the artist to rules that 
would destroy the very Essence of his" 
\Vorks, and render them an e very-day 
concefn, instead of an embellished fea- 
ture, or an exalted meditim, through 
which objects are viewed, not merely ai 
what they are, but as what they might be. 

' ' ' ' ■' I I I I I I ■ I I ■■ w mtf 

JItsltdrg* 

PROGRESS OF THE LABOURmO CLASSES 
FROM THE REtGK OP HENRY % Iti TO 
THE RBFORHATION. 

In our former article we briefly stated 
the difliculties the Labouring Classes had to 
encounter in extricating themselves from 
the grasp of their feudal masters. That 
they partly succeeded, and made a consi- 
derable advance in knowledge and import- 
ance, i$ apparent from the nature of theif 
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grievances in Wat Tyler's insarrection ; 
when they demanded the abolition of 
slavery — free<Mn nf commerce in market- 
towns, without tolls or imposts — and a 
fixed rent on land, instead of services due 
by villanage. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the race of 
villains was Almost extinct, and wages 
were nearly quadruple the amount they 
had been in the preceding century* Civilis- 
ation and the arts had made a wonder^ 
ful progress. By the rise of cities and 
towns various manufactures were esta- 
blished and improved. Glass and brick 
were first made during this period, which 
enabled even the humbler ranks to give to 
their dwellings some degree of comfort and 
neatness. Population rapidly increased, 
and, by the introduction of various useful 
roots and vegetables, the food of the poor 
became much more wholesome and plen- 
tiful. 

The dress df labourers appears to 
have been simple and well contrived ; their 
shoes, bonnet, and stockings were made of 
cloth, with which they wore a jacket and 
coat fastened round the body by a belt or 
girdle. Wageh, as fixed by act of parlia- 
ment, in 1444, were as follows : 

With diet, without. 
$. d. $. d. 

Mower ;ii 4 6 

Reaper or car^r 3 5 

A woman, or omeV labourer 2§ T) 4 



above *it appears, that in 1444 a man's 
diet was considered equivalent to one- 
third of his income, wMch indicates a 
greater degree of independence among the 
working classes than prevails at the pre^ 
sent day ; for tbe board, both of labourers 
and artificers^ would now be reckoned at 
least equal to one-half their wages. 

The labouring poor, however, were still 
a long way behind their successors of the 
present day, in their diet, dress, and habit- 
ations ; and even so late as the reign of 
queen Mary, the dwelling of an English 
peasant was little superior in comfort and 
cleduliness to what we observe in the clay- 
built hovels of the Irish^ The dwellings 
of the common people, according to Erass- 
mus, had not yet attained the ordinary 
convenience of a chimney to let out the 
smoke, and the flooring of their huts was 
nothing but the bare groUnd : their beds 
consisted of straw, among which was an 
ancient accumulation of filth and refuse, 
with a hard block of wood for a pillow. 
And such in geueral was the situation of 
the labouring classes throughout Europe. 
Fortesque, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry VI., speaking of the French pea- 
santry, says, " Thay drink water, thay 
eate apples, with bread risht brown, made 
of rye ; thay eate no flescle, but, if it be 
selden ; a littell larde, or of the entrails or 
beds of beasts, sclayne for the nobles or 
merchaunts of the lond/' • 
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With diet, withont. 

«. d. «. d. 

Free-mason, or master- 1^ a i\ kx. 

carpenter.. j * " ^ 

Tyteri slater, rough-ma-lQ 3 ft 4* 

sob, or carpenter . . . . / ' 

£l<immon workmen.... .. 2 3^ 

Although provisions advanced consider- 
ably the succeeding century, it does not 
appear that wages underwent any material 
alteration ; in 1514 the prices of the dif- 
ferent kinds of labour mentioned above 
were exactly the same. It is impossible 
tb judge correctly of the comfort and re- 
lative situation of the poor at different 
Periods, it depending so much on circum- 
stances with which we are very imper- 
fectly acquainted. The proportion between 
the rate of wages and the price of pro- 
visions is undoubtedly the best criterion ; 
W if we are not also informed of the 
diet and domestic economy of labourers, 
We can know very little of their real situa- 
't\6ii. Labourers in the north of England, 
similarly situated as to the price of pro- 
visions and wages, will have all the means 
i)f Comfortable subsistence, while labour- 
ers in the south would perish from wretch- 
ibdnes^ and privation, rrom th6 statement 



OOLD AND SILVER MIKSS. 

No fewer than three new mines are 
about to be opened in Spanish America ; 
and the greatest avidity is manifested to 
embark in these speculations. They may 
be profitable to individuals, but they will- 
be of no utility to mankind. Capital, 
flowing into agriculture, or railroads, 
tends to augment produce, and facilitate 
the operations of mdustry. But if the 
produce of the gold and silver mines were 
increased a hundred fold, society would 
not be benefited; because, in proportion 
as the amount of the precious metals in 
circulation is augmented, their value \i 
depreciated. If the amount of metallic 
currency was quadrupled, its value itt 
exchange would in consequence be re- 
duced to one-fourth, and the only effect 
would be, that the commodity for which 
we now pay twenty, we should then have 
td pay eighty shillings. The value of 
gold and silver, as the mstruinent of com- 
merce, would thereby be diminished; 
they would be reduced more to a level 
with copper, and that portableness which 
forms one of their chief recommendations, 
as the representative value, would be less* 
ened.* 
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ROMAN TOWER IN THE WALLS OF EXETER. 



The earliest architectural works of the 
Romans were to a certain degree grand, 
simple, and useful. Among the most 
useful, and at the same time stupendous 
works, constructed by this extraordinary 
people were their aqueducts : — 

" From blue hills, 
Dim in the clouds, the radiant aqueducts 
Turn their innumerable arches o'er 
Tlieir spacious desert." 

Although any pipe or conduit is, strictly 
speaking, an aqueduct, yet the word is 
generally applied to a canal, constructed 
f>n brick or stone arches, for conducting 
water through an irregular country to a 
city or town with a regular descent. 
Aqueducts may be constructed either 
below or above ground, and are some- 
times elevated on high piers or arches, 
forming a regular arcade. The iirst in- 
vention of aqueducts is ascribed to Ap- 
pius Claudius; who by these means 
brought water into the city by a channel 
of eleven miles in length. But this was 
very inconsiderable when compared with 
those which were afterwards erected in 
Home by various emperors and other emi- 
nent persons. Several of them were cut 
through mountains and other obstacles, 



for the distance of forty and even sixty 
miles, and of such a width that a man 
might ride through them without the least 
difficulty. Many of their vaults and 
arches were 109 feet above the level of 
the valley through which they passed. 

Among other architectural works of the 
Romans, are their bridges. They are not 
remarkable for any extraordinary spaa in 
the construction of the arches, which sel- 
dom exceed sixty or seventy feet; only 
half of those of Waterloo bridge. The form 
of their arches was the most simple of all 
curves, being either that of a semicircle 
or a large segment ; solid piers, at least a 
fifth, often a fourth, and sometimes a third 
of the aperture, support them. The greater 
part of their bridges were used as base- 
ments to support trophies, colossal figures^ 
or triumphal arches. 

The Romans are also celebrated for their 
amphitheatres. An amphitheatre is a build- 
ing of a circular or oval form, having its 
area encompassed by rows of seats one 
above the other, that the spectators sitting 
all round may see what is passing in the 
arena or pit. The lowest rows of scats 
were appropriated to the highest class of 
citizens,and Uiose above them progressively 
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for the ihierior ordenr of ihepMiple. The 
centre was called the arena, from the sand 
which was stnewed over ite surface, to 
absorb the blood of the combatants.- In 
the arena were presented the diiferent 
sorts of games, shows, or combats with 
which the emperors were wout to amuse 
the people, particularly combatsof gladia- 
tors and wild beasts. The whole building 
was unroofed; the exterior f^ce of the 
building was divided into several stories, 
ornamented by arcades, columns, ' and 
oftentimes with niches and statues. They 
were calculated to hold from thirty to sixty 
thousand persons. Amphitheatres are 
buildings exclusively Roman ; the Greeks 
never cultivating the barbarous exhibitions 
performed in them. 

We intend on a future occasion again 
to advert to these interesting subjects. 
We have been indebted for our present brief 
observations chiefly to the admirable " Lec- 
tures on Architecture" of Mr. Elmes, 

JSirtl'iEJ^ffise C|)ronologg ol 1824. 

Ja». 2.— Ferdinand, king of Spain, 
orders Te Deum to be sung for his happy 
delivery from the Constitutionalists. 

6.— Thurtell, Hunt, and Probert tried 
for the murder of Mr. Weare. 

13.— James Such, of Trinity^coUege, 
sentenced to two years* imprisomnent for 
a fraud on various booksellers. 

14. — Establishment of a literary so- 
ciety at Edinburgh, on the plan of the 
Roxburgh club. 

15.— Mr. J. Hunt found guilty of a 
libel in the Liberal, on George III. 

Feb, 3. — Parliament opened by com« 
mission. No amendment moved in either 
house.— Government of the Netherlands 
contracts to erect a monument on the field 
of Waterloo. 

6.— John Smith, the missionary, expires 
in the gaol at Demerara. 

21. — Notice in the Gazette of hostili- 
ties with Algiers. — Emperor of Brazil 
gives a new constitution to his subjects. 
—Sir Charles McCarthy defeated and 
killed by the Ashantees. 

23. — Mr. Robinson brings forward his 
new financial plan for the two following 
years. 

24. — Mr. Williams's motion for in- 
quiry into Delays and Expenses in the 
court of Chancery. — Mr. Peel's amended 
motion, for a commission appointed by the 
crown, carried. 

Match 6. — Intensely cold at Rome; 
great mortality in consequence. — Strict 
blockade of Algiers by sir Harry Neale. 
— Numerous arrests in Ireland under the 
Insurrection Act. 

lO.-^An uniform system of field cxcr- 



(ase and SMVement ' e8ty>liBfa^ in the 
army. t 

15. — ^First pile of the new London 
bridge sunk. 

16. — Mr. Canning brings forward his 
plan for meliorating the condition of the 
slave population in the West Indies. An 
experiment, in the first instance, to be 
made at Trinidad. The plan of the 
Ministers thought evasive, and the aboli- 
tionists disappointed. 

18.-.Destructive fire at Messrs. Hck* 
ford & Co.'s wharf. City-road. 
' 23.-rReducti6n of four per cents, to 
three and a half per cent. 
• 30. — Xx>rd Gifford made master of the 
rolls. 

A^pril 8. — Lieut Goldsmith overthrows^ 
the celebrated Logan stone. 

15. — House of Commons adjourned to 
2d of. May. t 

28. — Commencement of the new build- 
ings at King^s-cellege, Cambridge. 

Muy. 5.4^k.eleton of a large mammoth 
dug up at Ilford, Essex. 
I 6;— B^KOolen ceded to the Dutch. 

20. — Intelligence arrives of the defeat 
and death of sir Charles McCarthy. 

21. — Silk duties repeal bill carried in 
the. lords by a majority of 61 to 55. 

25. — Mr. Harris thrown out of a bal- 
loon and killed. 

June 1. — A tunnel under the Thames, 
commenced from Swan-lane, Rotherhithe, 
to near King Edward-street, Wapping. 

10. — ^Terrible explosion of the rocket 
manufactory, West Ham, Essex ; several 
persons killed. — ^Trial and conviction at 
the Old Bailey of eight of Carlile*s shop- 
men, for selling obnoxious publications. 

16. — A bill passed for restoring certain 
forfeited Scottish peerages. 

18. — A law to enable the duke of Nor- 
folk, as hereditary earl marshal of Eng- 
land, to execute the ofiice without taking 
the oath of supremacy. 

25. — Parliament prorogued by the 
King, 

July 1. — Two new classes of petty 
officers, subordinate to midshipmen, esta- 
blished in the Navy. 

14. — ^Tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning in the Metropolis. 

20. — Death of the king and queen of 
the Sandwich Islands, in London. 

August 1. — Advice from India of a 
war with the Burman empire. 

10. — An Irish priest tried at Wexford 
for the murder of a child, under the pre- 
text of casting out devils. — Hydrophobia 
prevalent in England; several persons 
bitten and affected. — A society of 
Pythagorean Christians established at 
Manchester, who profess to abstain from 
luiimal food« 
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r Seffi. aa^d^B^itih: of Urns : XYUh 
king of France. — Succeeded by his htm 
tfaer€&arki!Xi 

16. — Accounts of the landing, deaths 
tsd exteation of Iturbide* ex^emperor of 
Mtxico^ 

, 23.-~^ajor Cttrtwright died at a very 
Advanced age. 

29.*^Mr. Sadler killed by falling from 
hk balloon near Blackburn. 

Oct, 4. — Censorship of the French 
fvess removed. 

13. — Upwards of 20 persons killed in 
Manfekester by the falling in of a cotton 
factory. 

' 27.^*Important argument in the court 
of King's Bench, on the right of the news- 
papers to report police proceedings. 

29. — Lord Clermont, an Irish peer^ 
fined 10^. for yUreating k boy. 

30. — Henry Fauntleroy tried for for- 
giety, and found guilty. 

Nov, 10. — ^The Griper ship returns 
from the northern expedition in great 
distress. 

13. — First meeting of the Christian's 
Bvidence Society. 

23.-r-After several arguments, the lord 
ckancellor refuses to grant an injunction 
against Mrw Fletcher, to restrain him from 
preaching in Moorfields' chapel. 

24. — ^I'he severest storm for many years 
visits the coast at this time. 
. 28. — Accounts of dreadful fires in Edin- 
burghk 

30. — Execution of Henry Fauntleroy in 
front of Newgate^ — A tremendous storm 
this morning; 

• Dec. 2. — ^Anniversary dinner of the 
Mechanics' Institution at the Crown and 
Anchor. 

3. — Catholic Association publishes an 
address to the people. 
- 6. — Ndmber of cases entered for the 
sittings in the King's Bench, 280 ; in the 
Common Pleas, only 11. 

• lO.—Mr. Abem^thy moves for a^ in- 
junction to restrain the publication dl his 
lectures. 

• 1 8. — ^Trial of the proprietor of the Boston 
Gazette, for a libel on Mr. Hunt's roasted 
6orn. 

21. — Letters from Petersburg, detail- 
ing the dreadful calamity which befell that 
city by the overflowing of the Neva. 
. *^* From this time the Chronology 
is cofitinued in the ** Diary of Occur* 

kSNCES." 



ROTAL RELICS. 

' Iw Ashbumham church, Bussex, are 
preserved the shift, stained '^ith some 



drops .of blood, in wkidi Ofitrlei Lfeitft 
fered; his watch, winch he gave at tlio 
place of execution to Mr. John Ashbvrnv 
ham ; his white silk knit drawers ; and 
the sheet which was thrown over his body. 
These relics were bequeathed, in 1748» 
by Bertram Ashburnham, Esq. to the 
clerk of the |>arish, and his suceessorA, 
for ever* 

ORIGIN OP SPINSTER. 

Formerly it was a custom, that a young 
woman should never be married uutil sh^ 
had sjmn herself a set of body, table, and 
bed linen. From this custom, all un- 
married women were termed spinsters, a 
name they still retain in all deeas and law 
proceedings. 

ST. RRIDE's STEEPtE. 

The following account is extracted from 
the parish journals of this exquisite mas- 
tei-piece among the Spires of our great 
architect : — "Memorandum: — In the year 
of our I/)rd 1703, the new spire of the 
steeple of St. Bridget, alias Bride's, Lon- 
don, was finished in this beautiful form it 
iiow appears in — Sir C. Wren being prin- 
cipal architect ; Mr. W. Dickenson his 
under surveyor. Ye first stone was layed 
on the 4th day of October, 1701, and was 
finished, and the wether-cocke was put up 
on the day of September, 1703 j it 
being in height 234 feet 6 inches from the 
surface of ye earth to ye top of the cross, 
ye wether-cocke from ye dart to ye end it 
6 feet 4 inches.** 

SUPPOSED ERROR IN THE ALMANAC. 

It has been thought, that there was an 
error in the almanacs of this year, makinff 
Easter-day fall on Sunday the 3d xS* 
April, because the first full moon, after 
the 21st of March falls on that day, and 
therefore it has been supposed, that Easter- 
day should be the Sunday following. This 
would have been correct, if the full ihoou 
had happened after mid-day, instead of 
taking place at six in the morning. 

GOLDEN AGE IN FRANCE. 

The members of the French chamber of 
deputies used to have a silver medal pre- 
sented, to them at the commencement of 
each Session. They have now received a 
^old medal. On one side is the likeness of 
Charies X., with the legend " Regit et 
servat.'* On the reverse are the words, 
'* Legati previnciarum, mdcccxxv," 

HINDOO INFANTICIDE. 

lieut.-colonel Walker, who investi- 
gated this subject with great diligence 
and minuteness, is of opinion that this 
unnatural custom has hot existed for more 
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IkiB toe jtet ift tktt :f^ of Indi V aiMl 
CfKttiderft it as a cons^uen^e of one of 
tbe early jHahomAdaa inraaioii:! of Gu«> 
z^rat H« supposes, that the Jarejaha. 
UBMrted to it upon the subjugation oi 
their territories by the early Mahomedan 
invaders^ in order to avoid the Deeeasity 
of bestowing their daughters upon them in 
marriage»and quotes some recent anecdotes 
Weh render the explanation not at all 
improbable. 

' The following is the subject of the 
Cimbrid^e Hutsean Prize Dissertation 
fer the present year : " Jn what respects 
the Law is a schoobhaster to bring us 
nH/d Ckrist:* 



THE HULKS. 



The public have lon^ been accustomed 
to hear of prisoners bemg sent to work on 
board the hulks, but as, perhaps^ a very 
imperfect idea is generally entertained 
respecting them, a little information may 
not be unacceptable on the subject. The 
bulks arr large vessels without masts, 
which have been line-of-battle ships, or 
frigates, fitted up for the reception of male 
eonvicts sentenced to be transported. 
These floating prisons are securely moored 
near a dock-yard or arsenal, so that the 
Itibouir of the convicts may be applied to 
tbe public service. There are usually 
about 3000 men thus employed at Sheer- 
nessi Chatham, Woolwich, i^eptford, 
^nd Portsmouth, which are the principal 
stations. One ship, the Bellerophon, at 
Sheerness, is appropriated exclusively for 
1^'e reception of boys, not exceeding six- 
teen years of age, most of whom are 
taught Various ttades, such as shoemaking, 
tailors' work', bookbinding, &c. 
- On the arrival of the convicts at the 
hulks, from the different gaols after the 
termination of the sessions or assites, they 
ate immediately iitripped and washed, 
elothed itt cofeirtfe grey jackets and breeches, 
tad two irons placed on one of the legs, 
to which degradation every one must 
Bubmit, let his previous rank have been 
^hak it may. Ihey are then sent out in 
gangs of a certain numbed to work on 
shores guarded by soldiers. A strict ac< 
count is kept of the labour performed by 
each gang, there being a scale by which 
it is calculated, and out of each shilling 
earned for the government by the convict, 
he is entitled to a penny, which is carried 
to his credit ; but of this he receives only 
one third part .weekly, the remainder being 
teft to accumulate until the expiration of 
th^ term which he is doomed to serve ; 
thus it sometimes happens that, a man 
who has been six or seven years on board 
the hulks, on his discharge, is put in pos<& 
MinoaprtM.w twelve poaiida> aadii 



a&o aapplifed with hh additioAal lum M 
money to defray his travellia^ ezpenseii 
home. The stnotest discipline is maiu^ 
tained, and extieme cleanliness enfurced 
in the vessels. The diet daily .allowed is 
a pound and a quarter of bread, a quart 
qf thick gruel morning and evening ; on 
four days of the week a piece of meat 
weighing 14 ounces before it is cooked^ 
and on the other three days, in lieu of 
ftieat, a quarter of a pound of cheese ; 
also an allowance of small beer ; and od 
eertaiu occasions, when work peculiarly 
fatiguing and laborious is required, a por* 
tion of strong beer is served out :. nowhere 
does good behaviour meet its reward more 
than at the hulks. Those whose beha* 
viour is exemplary are favoured by their 
term of punishment being shoitened, or 
their irons lightened, or, promotion to little 
offices, which relieves from severer labour. 
Besides those who are retained to serve 
out their term of transportation in this 
country, thousands are every year sent 
to New South Wales; four ships, con* 
taining about eight or nine hundred, have 
recently taken their departure. Amongst 
those who are actually transported be- 
yond the seas, such are mvariably selected 
as are known to be old offenders, txaSt 
those who appear to be incorrigible. 

SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES ^ 

GAS FROM fiONES. 

The olifant gas from bones gives ^ 
most beautiful flame, and without being 
expensive, as the bones from which it is 
made, when burnt to carbon in u close 
vessel, are excellent in cleansing all 
vegetable substances from impurities> par- 
ticularly oils, which are entirely deprived, 
of rancidity, by a n^ixture of the powder 
from bones. Oils at 2*. per gallon may 
be rendered equally bright and pure witn 
those at 6*. by this process. Two pounds 
weight of beet bones emitted a gas, which 
burned with a fine flame, equal to the 
light of six candles, for two hours ; and 
the carbon was sufficient to purify two 
gallons of oil. 

Government has_ resolved upon another 
expedition to Africa to explore the course 
of the Niger. Captain Laing, who was at 
Sierra Leone under sir Charles M'Carthy, 
who was killed by the Ashantees, is to bs^ 
at the head of it. It is understood that 
he is to have two secretaries and sixteen 



SUGAR PROM T.HB. BEST* ROOT. 

Tt is stated that beet-root sugar is still 
manufactured in France, and that a joint 
stock company has been recently formed 
in the department tX, Jura for its more eiB* 
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cieBt ^ricttion. M. Chaptal contends 
that beel-Toot tugar differs in no degree 
whatever from sugar made from the cane, 
etdier in colour, taste, weight, or crys- 
tallization. 

It is said that a piece of lime, the size 
of a walnut, put into the water in which 
potatoes are boiling, will render the 
neaviest light and fannaceous. 

The stomach pump was successfully 
eipployed lately at Chester, in saving a 
man who had, at one draught, drank a 
pint of raw gin. 

The centuria myriocephala^ a fa- 
vourite food of the Crimean ^eep, is 
supposed to give that beautiful grey 
colour to the wool of the lambs, whidi is 
prized both in Turkey and Tartary as an 
ornament of the calpack, or cap, worn by 
Tartar gentlemen instead of the turban. 

PRESERVATIVE FROM FIRE. 

Ip pursuance of an order of the Ba- 
varian government, the machines, decora- 
tion frames, wings, and, in short, every 
thing made of wc^ in the new theatre of 
Munich, is about to be covered with a 
newly invented varnish, which is capable 
of resisting the action of fire and water. 

DUDLEY ENCRINITES. 

A very rare and magnificent variety of 
the stone lily, or lily encrinus, has re- 
cently been discovered in the lime forma- 
tion, at Dudley, which far surpasses any 
other fossil of this kind hitherto known, 
and is now in the collection of Mr. Payton 
of that place. 

NEW RAZOR-STROP. 

Take astrip of buff leather, rubbed over 
with a composition of oil and virgin wax ; 
then hammer it upon an anvil, for the 
purpose of closing the pores, and render- 
ing the surface smooth; glue the strop 
upon a slip of wood, with a piece of 
woollen cloth at the back, for the purpose 
of cleaning the razor before stropping. 
This strop is said to be more efficacious 
in sharpening a razor than any other, and 
to improve by use. 



THE THEATRES. 

In conformity with the practice of our 
contemporaries, we had prepared a formal 
comment on the Christmas pantomimes ; 
but, as more consonant with the plan of 
the *' Circulator** we prefer contenting our- 
selves with observing, that though neither 
Harlequin and the Talking Bird, nor the 
revival of The Dragon of IFantiey, are 
remarkably brilliant or ingenious, they 
9re vivacious enough to excite laughttr. 



and meet the mirthfiil dii^KMition of ih% 
holiday folks, and consequently qnalified 
to answer the principal purposes of pan- 
tomimic exhibition. At Covent Gaiden, 
while the knight of the magic sword hat 
been frisking and sporting, at the ex- 
pense of the sufferiiiff clown and panta- 
loon, the impassioned talents of Kemblb 
and Mrs. Sloman have been exercised 
in Biron and Isabella; the striking and 
original powers of Fawcett have been 
displayed in Touchstone, The sweet sim- 
plicity of MissM. Tree in Rosalinda and 
the repetition of A fFornan never Vejced, 
has kept open a new field for the employ- 
ment of the truly histrionic abilities of 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Cooper, and Miss 
Chester. 

At Drury Lane, the charming vocifera- 
tion of Sapio, in Prince Orlando^ and of 
Miss Stephens, in Floretta, (vide The 
Cabinet) have been relieved by the re-, 
vival of a tragedy of Massinger. Hw. 
Fatal Dowry is a piece the plot and busi- 
ness of which have so long been made 
known to the public, through the medium 
of its counterpart, Rowe's Fair Penitent ^ 
that it would scarcely admit of our going 
into a minute detail of its fable and con- 
duct. 

This drama came originally from the 
creative hand of a real master, — lived 
awhile in fair and deserved repute, — died, 
at least to the stage, was, afterwards, pv- 
tially resuscitated by a more polished, if 
not so bold a master, and now enjoys a. 
renewed existence, by the aid of a more 
modern artist, who rather may be said to 
have awakened it from its dormant state, 
than to have breathed into its risen frame 
any spirit of his own ; to have added to 
the vigour and animation of its native sta- 
mina, or to the flavour of its pristine fruit. 
Howe, whose genius, indisputably, was 
more poetic than dramatic, and whose 
verse was more mellifluous than poetic, 
adopting description where the subject 
demanded representation, gave a compa- 
rative flatness to scenes and situations, 
that, in Massinoer's tragedy, were held 
up to the eyes of the spectators, and, by 
the potency of action, produced on the 
soul an impression which *' pure descrip- 
tion" could never effect. In the weU- 
wrought original, we see the impediment 
offered to the interment of the deceased 
marshal by his creditors — ^the sitting of 
the court— the filial devotion of a son, 
who proffers the sacrifice of his own per- 
sonal liberty, for the redemption of a 
father's sacred remains; — these things, 
witnessed by the external sense, agitate 
the mind, and penetrate the inmost soul ; 
and, though all the other incidents are not 
equally close and connected, they produce 
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ritiiitidnj of (;reiit foMe and pathos, and 
the language, if Dot refined, is pegnant 
vith fire, and enriched with jnst and 
moving sentiment. Massikger was a stu- 
dent of nature, and, in this production, 
has evinced as strong proofs of the profit 
he derived from his instructress, as, per- 
haps, in any thing that came from his 
rude, but generally faithfVil pen. The 
fervid energy, however, which in the 
Fatal Dowry , as it sprung from his en* 
kindled imagination, is vigorously pre- 
served to the last speech of the final 
scene, cannot, in the alteration now pre- 
sented to us, be said to exist beyond the 
close of the fourth act. The liberty used 
in the present change of the catastrophe 
is decidedly for the worse. The powerful 
interest that, till the arrival of the last 
act, appeals to the heart's deepest and 
dearest feelings, then begins to sink into a 
degree of langour : instead of the warmly- 
imagined and highly-worked climax of 
the author, we have a comparatively tame 
denouement — a denouement by which 
both divine and poeticaljustice is violated 
—and cannot wonder at the .partial 'dis-. 
appointment, at least, universally felt] by 
the audience. In fairness to the fame of 
Massinoer, the piece, as now repren 
seated, should have been announced as an 
alteration from the author. The freedom 
indul^ by Rowe, in the superstructure 
he raised on the site and plan of the re- 
spected dramatist of the Augustan age of 
£lizabeth, forms no excuse for the present 
non-avowiaJ of changes by which the piece 
materially sufiTers, and toe reputation of 
the writer is deteriorated. We, however, 
as a set-off against this injustice, are wilU 
ing to allow all the praise due to the re- 
trenchments of the superfluous speeches, 
and the refinement of some. that were of 
too coarse a texture, to satisfy the delicacy 
of modem ears. Some of the overstrainedf, 
the more than unnecessary conceits and 
metaphors are judiciously removed ; and, 
in the points of ease and smoothness, 
many of the improved passages might pass 
for the growth of the present day. 

These are our opinions of The Fatal 
Jfowry, and of the alterations under 
which it is now courting public favour. Of 
the per/ormance, viewing it generallyj^ 
we have not much to say. ThatMACRSA- 
9Y and Wallack are trauscendently ex- 
cellent — ^the first, in the judgment and 
vividness with which be enters into and 
depicts the poet's meaning, and the se- 
cond, in the finely-spirited manner in 
which he developes the sentiments he has 
to deliver— every candid judge will ac- 
knowledge : but Mrs. West, with fewer 
opportumties of exhibiting her respectable 
tMants, appean with ba( a diminished 



lustre; and the other'paTttf 0f theicpre* 
sentation^ though not marked with any 
obtrusive defects, are far from discover- 
ing merits that particularly demand our 
commendation. 



Jan, 4. — Signs of the Times.— A sub* 
scription commenced for keeping open a 
beautiful view of St. Bride's steeple. 
Really we are becoming a most luxurious 
people : only think of 7000/. being about 
to be expended for the gratification of the 
visual organ with a fine piece of archi- 
tecture ! But this is far from being the ex- 
tent of our refinements. A magnificent 
Quay is projected for accommodatiDg us 
with an undisturbed view of the nver, 
without annoyance from carmen and er- 
rand boys. The streets are macadamizing^, 
that our. ears may not be grated with the 
rattling of carriages — ^the chimneys are to 
consume their own smoke — subwajrs are 
proposed for the subterranean transit of 
dustmen, fish people, and other disagree- 
able looking persons: — even the illustrious 
and ignoble dead have become too offen- 
sive, and a Necropolis is suggested for the 
removal of our catacombs far beyond the 
smell of our nostrils ! Numerous water- 
carriers have long been employed to lay 
the rebellious dust in hot weather, and 
who can tell but ere long we shall have 
the pavement every morning sprinkled 
with rosewater for the regale of our ol- 
factory nerves ! It is all very good cer- 
tainly; we are an opulent nation, and might 
spend our surplus wealth in. worse pur- 
suits than in cleansing and embellishing 
the finest city in the world. The bishop 
of London — blessed be his name! has 
subscribed twenty guineas for the St. 
Bride's affair. 

Only eleven persons executed last year 
at the Old Bailey, supposed to be a smaller 
number than ever known. 

A project on foot at Edinburgh for 
forming a joint stock company, for the 
purpose of erecting houses for indigent 
persons, and letting them at moderate 
rents, the rent to be taken in monthly or 
weekly payments. 

The commission court at Dublin opened 
on Saturday last. Mr. justice Moore, in 
his charge to the grand jury, took a view 
of the charge against Mr. O'Connell, and 
referred to the case of sir Francis Burdett, 
as one by which they should be guided 
in the present instance. The jury, after 
retiring for four hours, ignored tne bill 
of indrctment against Mr. O'Connell. 

9. — ^The Message of the president of 
the United States to Congress arrives in 
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t6fm; ^t^hAAg 4 niMt fluitetlflf picture 
^ the rapid adv&nde of that part of the 
world. Indeed, all nation» — republicans 
tad monapchieal'-Hseeiii at the present 
moment in a rapid state of progreuioB^ 
The people of the United States seem to 
Be as eager for joint stock companies as 
the popelat^ of this country are. One 
New York paper contains a hst of twenty- 
eight projected concerns, the capital to be 
let apart for which is about ten millions of 
dollars. Mr. Adams is likely to succeed 
Mr. Monro in the presidentship. 

Sad Ni'ws far the Gnftrmand. — ^The 
state of I he wtnJa has been such for some- 
time past, that tish have been g^nerall^y 
scfljTce and coTiseqiicotly dear. This 
morniug, " Cod all silive O '/' were re- 
markably BQ, four moderately sized fish 
being sold at Billingsgate for the moderate 

sum of SVV€1l ^MlKf ffJf, 

During the ki.ig of Bavaria's recent 
^journment in Austria, his majesty ac- 
cepted an invitation of prince Esterhazy 
to join a hunting party, when 462 wild 
boars were killed. In what a precious 
state of barbarism and desolation the im- 
perial philosopher's dominion must be to 
contain so many boars. 
. The Glasgow weavers liave resumed 
their work at an advance of wages equal 
to 2^. or 2s. 6tU per week. The spiimers 
ftill hold out. 

Lunatics. — Some German astronomers 
fancy, that on the surface of the moon 
they have distinctly seen houses, towns, 
and high roads. It wobld have been 
more convincing had they/e// them. The 
same great philosophers announce the 
complexion of the lunar inhabitants to be 
red. 

The Pope has issued a decree against 
the immodest dress of the Roman ladies^ 
both in the streets and in their own houses. 
• J. P. Nicholson, Esq. of Cheshire, and 
captain Methwin, ran a raQe on Saturday j 
over two miles of ground at Hadleigh 
Park, Bucks, for 1000 sovereigns— dis- 
tance 20 miles. — Mr. Nicholson won, 
running the 20 miles in two hours, five 
minutes, 19 seconds— the Captain did 
them in two hours^ six minutes, 40 se* 
conds. 

8* — ^The Weather. — ^A morning as 
mild as April : heard the missel-thrush 
end blackbird near Hornsey. The wea- 
ther ascertained to be as mild on Christ- 
mas-day as on the 23d of June. At Paris 
the rose-trees ere in many places in full 
bearing ; the.therraometer in general about 
eight or ten de^ees of Reaumur. Peo- 
ple begin to thmk the climate of Europe 
s. undergoing a change. Certainly the 
Venters are not so severe es formerly j we 



feed ef the BhcV Stft, ibe dteit «r Cl^ 
danelles, the Gulf of Venice ; the Seine^ 
the Rhoiie, the Po, the Danube, and other 
great rivers, being frequently frosten, which 
now either never happens, or only at long 
intervals. To what can this be owing 1 
If the poles of the earth were changing 
their position it might be explained, but 
astronomers do not apprize us of such a 
eircumstancie. We must conclude then 
that it is merely accidental :-r-indeed, H 
ought not to be forgotten, though the last 
and present winters have been uncommonly 
mild, the preceding winter, of 1892, wet 
rather severe, and the Thames filled with 
ice. The winter of. 1814 was also a hand 
one, the quantity of snow being sq great, 
that Government was obliged to interfore 
to open a passage on the roads for the 
mail ; in short, we think the mildness ef 
the weather an ordinary occurrence, and 
not at all to be wondered at. Lookingf 
back for the last half century, we read of 
similar temperate seasons, of the butterfly 
being seen flying in December, of the 
trees budding, and birds' nests being found 
in orchards, &c 

Five thousand chests of good Congov 
and Souchong tea were lately, sold in Hol^ 
land at \s. 6d, per pound ; while the East 
India company compels us to pay 10« 
or \2s. What a shame ! 

The emperor of Russia has addressed 
a rescript to the minister of ecclesiastical 
afiairs, charging him to exercise the most 
rigorous surveillance over all publications 
that touch on religion or public instruct 
tion, in order to prevent any from being 
published that have not received the sane-* 
tion of the synod. M. D. Corbiere, the 
French minister of the interior, has, it is 
said, suppressed all the schools of mutual 
instruction in that country. 

mttkltf CalniKat. 

High Wat«r, Mom. X. 62 in.-.Aft. XI. 26 m. 
Sun rises, Vil. 5^ nu ; sets J^V. 8 m, 
Duke of Gloucester tiom. 

Anniversary CHBONOLOor, — a. n. 
1559, queen Elizabeth crowned at West- 
minster. — 1795, the prince of Orange, 
stadtholder of the United Provinces, and 
his family, in consequence of the successes 
of the French, were obliged to leave the 
Hague and effect their escape to England, 
where they arrived on the 2l8t of the 
iame motith. 

Work to be done on the Farm, — ^Plough 
fallows for beans and peas. If frosty, carry 
out dung, plant and repair quickset-^ 
hedges, and clean ditehes and water«» 
eeuzsest Kill and eurebaeon; baag^.^^Mf 
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and htmtk !Pb?asii h^Uf &r< nolting, 
^a^t .iivUl eat the »trawn T\uru ew^ witti 
lamb to turnips, if you have any. Feed 
▼our bees, if weak. Plough barley fal* 
lows second tiine. House your weanling 
calves and foala. Dress your meadows, 
cut and spread ant-bills: feed pigeons^ 
apd lop forest-tTe^s,' 

^anitatg XVl.—Sundat^. 

?[\i^ Water, Mor*. Q. in,--.Aft. Ot 1 «i.. 
ncrease in the length of day 34 minutes. 
Sunday Lessons, Morn, Isa. 51. JMatt. 14. Even, 
' Isa. 53. Matt. 14. 

AKiriViRSARY CHpONOtOCY,— r4. D^ 

I55t), the emperor Charles V., after disn 
ftnrbing Evrope half a eentury by^his wars 
and ambition, resigned the crown of Spain 
and other dominions to his son Philip, 
reserving nothing for himself but a small 
annual pension : he chose for the pilace of 
his retreat St. Juste, near Placentia, in 
^pain. In his retirement he amused him- 
self with constructing time-pieces, and 
tried to make two watches that would 
keep time together. Not succeeding in 
this object, he reflected, says Robertson, 
how vain had been the great effort of 
his reign, to make all mankmd think alike 
OB matters of religion, when he could not 
contrive two little machines to move in 
accordance. 

1793. Expired, Edward Gibbon, author 
of the *• Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," great part of which, was written 
at Lausanne, in Switzerland. Mr. Gibbon 
was born at Putney, in Surrey, in 1737; 

Sjanuarg XVII. St. Anthony. — 

Monday.. ... 

High Water, Morn. 0. si) m.-^Aft. 0. (S9 m. 
Sun rises, VII. SO m.i sets IV. 1« m. 

St. Anthony, the patriarch of monks, 
was born at 6oraa, in the year 251 ; and, 
living the austere and abstemious life of a 
recluse, he arrived at the great age of 
105 years, and is said to have died on this 
day, A. D. 356. Anthony was particularly 
solicitous about animals, to which a whim- 
sical picture, by Sal vator Rosa, represents 
him preaching. He regarded all created 
things worthy of protection, and from his 
practices jprojbably arose the custom of 
blessings, still pas^^d on animals at Rome. 
.On this day, i792, died George Home, 
the exemplary -bishop of Norwich, and 
author of the ** Commentary on the 
' Psalms." His Ftmale Ckaracter, drawn 
with exquisite ability, is much admired ; 
and in that sketch he has paid a just 
tribute of respect to the fair sex, whose 
jnild virtues contribute so essentially to 
(he bappiaesfr of mankinds 



:dMtt|ur|^ XVItr/Sv. »BTB»r-* : 

Tuesday. - '• 

High Wtt«w'M*rtr. U»^'^hi^.tf^^. 

. 3t,l^teri9CQD8idQTtd.toh«v«bQ«titha[ 
$rst catholic bishop^ and it saiid,¥qqta- 
nhorically, to keep the key 9f l^e»ve|^ 
Hence many churches dedicated to thi;^ 
aaint have a vane on tbei; steeples, sur- 
mounted with a key, as St. Peter's ij% 
Cornhill, Londou, and others, Commonly 
a cock is. the figure used forthev^ind-^van^a 
and this, according to Da Cange, W9J| 
ori^nally*devised as an emblem of clerical 
vigilance. 

1719. Died sir Samuel Garths an t^ 
celient ]^e$ and physician, and authQT of 
an admirable satire^ caUed the *' Dia-r 
pensary." 

Sanuatrg XIX. — Wednesday^ '. 

High Water, Morn. 11.18 m.— Aft. II. Sriii. 
New Moon, Morn. III. 4S tti« r 

Garben.'— Sow marrowfats and salmott 
radishes. If weather continue mild, plant 
cabbage-plants. Transplant cabbages, car- 
rots, parsnips, and leeks for seed. Prune 
apple-trees, and repair decayed espaliers, 

Anniversary Chronology. — a. d, 
1728, died William Congreve, author o^ 
several poems and comedies replete with 
wit, but too indelicate for modest ears. 
He also wrote the tragedy of " The Mourn- 
ing Bride." 

SJaauarj XX, — Thursday^ 

High Water. MorA. U. 53 m.— Aft. III. ». m. \ 
Sun rises, VII. 46 m. j sets, IV, 14 m. 

. This being the vigil of St. Agnea, U 
used to be customary with virgins to ust' 
^any charms, in order to dream of the 
inan they should marry, to which Ben 
Jonson alludes :— 

And on sweet St. Agnes' night. 
Please you with the promised sight* 
Some of husbands, some of \overs. 
Which our empty dream discovers. 

St. Agnes was a Roman virgin, who 
suifered martyrdom in the tenUi perse-* 
cution of the emperor Dioclesian, in. the 
year 306. She was only thirteen years of 
age at the time of her death. 

On this day, 1779, died David Garrick, 
the celebrated actor, at his house in the 
Adelphi, London. Garrick entirely changed 
the style of acting, and in lieu of the pomp- 
ous and unnatural voice, gesture, and 
action which prevailed, substituted the 
expression and manner of real li^'e. He 
was born at the Angel-Inn, Hereford* 
where his father, a captain in the army] 
was on a recruiting party. 
. 1790. The great j^ilanthropist, Joh^ 
Howard, died at Cherson^ in New Ru&sia; 
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' CoTTON.->-Theiiiarketwa8Ter7qaiettmtif 
fiattardayaftemooti,iirhen an express anriT- 
ing from larerpoolt stating the deficiency in 
the stock, die demand became Terr ani- 
mated ; the sales on that day and l^nday 
consisted of 9000 bags, and prices hare ad- 
yanced | to ^ per lb. 

SuOAK has been in brisk demand this 
week ; prices haye adrtoced Is. to%s,, par* 
ticularly strong sugar for the pan. 

CoPFK]t.'~-The market continues dull. 

Spirits.— The market for rum continues 
lirely. 

Hkmp, Flax, and Tallow.— The two 
former articles have not experienced varia- 
tioni, but taHow has adranced ftrom Is, to is, 
per cwt. 

Timber and Dials.— Timber has ad- 
ranced 2s, to 2s, 6d, per load ; no alteration 
inde^. ■ • 

Ihish PaovisioNS.— Butters are quoted 
2s, to 4f . per cwt. lower. Bieef and pork 
"Without alteration. ^ 



He vm \Mk in 1786^ itt'tKe jiaivli of 
Hackney, 

Simmqg XXI.— /nday. 

High Water, Mom. HI. 33 m.— Aft III. 47 m . 

The weather, according to Francis 
MooKE, is about this time changeable, 
with rain or snow. 

Anniversary Chronology. — On this 
day, 1733, died at Hackney, Dr. Bernard 
Mandeville, author of the '* Fable of the 
Bees," and other works, more ingenious 
than useful.' Mandeville's works are the 
great arsenal, whence the fallacious argu- 
ments against the utility of universal edu- 
cation are usually drawn. 

1766. Expired at Bath, James Quin, 
the well -known actoE. -He instructed the 
late king, in the pronunciation of his mo- 
ther toi)gue,.for >vhich he received a pen- : : : — : 

•ion durihg his life."' • . . LONDON: MARKETS, Ji».r. 

1793. .I^is XVI., ling of the French, CoRN.-Fr«h airiYkls being ' moderate, 
was beheaded ai Paris ! . , . fine w>eat supported the currenciy of last 

, , " Mondav, and matting barley iMeii^g' in te* 

^ ■ que8t,'tully maihtairfed former prices. . 

_ . . - , J • . . -rffcrar^e.— Wheat 63*/ 6rf.--Barley'40#.3rf. 

Retirement is often attended with as Oats 33.<r. 4<f.— Rye 3Ss,Ad Bdaiis 4%s- id- 

many troubles and perplexities as the most . The highest price of BriQadJn.the n»etro- 
«:tiveUfe ; An e-iviou, neighbour, a W^; jSli^",A{.tleS'jSS'Sin!'?J;to^"^?t,S^- 
man of whom one is a little jealous, the that price. « ■ . ' 

necessity ^6f meeting at our table a person Pot4toes.-:3/. 10*. to 4{. lOx. per ton.— 
we do not like, wiU keep one ia'a cp^stant Yp'M^'^.® ^^.«y* ff. ^®^> ?'t.P«' ,*<>«>• 

State of misery and irritation, and is far ■ : 

inore vexing, arid wearying than the in* - Meat per stone 6f8lbs. . 

cessant calls of ihenmst active vocation, j ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^* J* • 

r ' ' Mutton !... 3 4 14 4 

r ,_ BIO BOOKS... •-' , Veal 3 4 ff 8 

The practice of making big books 18 f®'^; .••,•••;•.••,•/ • ^^ 4 « 8 

certainly on the decline : writers do not — '■ '-^ — 

spread their thoughts through' htimerous _ • Prick of Poultry, Eops,- &c. 

and bulky folios as in 1 he days of Prynne. * s, d. s, d. 

The substitution of fact for theory, of the ^e^,\\\\'//.y" So**'?! 

experimental, for imaginative philosophy, Fo^ls (each) .* .* .* .' .'.*.*.' so 60 

has been fatal to voluminous authorship. Eggs per too lo o II o • 

Thoughts or short essays will contain ail ^^*^ ' .* * v • J J -J J 

that IS new which even powerful minds BiSer,* fresh* \\\\\\\ ' \ 6 17 

can communicate on most subjects. Great ^ *' 

books can only be compilations: Smith ' 

might have compressed all that is original GOLD AND SILYBR. 

in the ** Wealth of Nations " into 50 pages, p^, ^^ 

and Malthus all the original matter of his Foreign Crold in Ban .... £3 17 0* 

work on population into much less. f.?^ ^®'^" •••/•/••• ® * **^t 

'^ ^ Silver m Bars, standard, ... £ o} 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. PRICE OP STOCKS. 

Sequel to Endless Amusement, I8mo. St. firf. Bank Stock 930 '^ 

— Stennett's Memoirs of the Rev. W. Ward, a Per Cent reduced ... 04 ' / 

l2mo. 6t.— Boyle on Moxa, 8vo. 7«.— Sermons by India Bonds 103 n - 

the Rev. Richardson, 2vol8. 8vo. lfl«.~Cap- Exchea. BHla li 

tain Lvon's Unsuccessful Attempt to reacii Re- ^ *■ 

pulse Bay, 8vo, 10«. firf.— Parkes* Domestic D«- - — 

ties, 8vo.' 12s.— Brown on the Restitution of all 
Things, 8vn. 4b.— Scott on Natural and Revealed 
Religion, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—M ernes' Memoirs of 
Canova, 8vo. 16s.— Spirit of the Age, or Contem- 

forary Portraits, 8vo. 12«.— Daye*s Picturesque 
our in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, royal 8vo. 
18«.--Fosbroke'8 Encyclppvdia of Antiquities, 
3ToU.4to.6<. 
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WERRINGTON PARK. 



One of the ancient mansions that 
embellish the Cornish confines^is a part 
of the demesnes of Ordulph, called the 
great duke of Devon, in the Saxon and 
Norman times. The ducal dwelling is 
situated in the park, about half a mile 
from LauncestoD, though the enclosure ex- 
tends a considerable way into the parish 
of Black Torrington, in Devonshire. The 
present house was originally built by the 
celebrated sir Francis Drake, during the 
Feign of queen Elizabeth, who sold it to 
sir William Morrice. It afterwards came 
into the Bedford family, and ultimately 
to the dukes of Northumberland, who 
have occasiooally occupied it. 

This house is not remarkable for its 
architecture ; but is very advantageously 
situated, being surrounded by a well 
wooded park, commanding very extensive 
views of the finest parts of the adjacent 
country. 

VOL. I. 



Hnw nobly does this venerable wood* 
Gilt with the glories of th* orient sun. 
Embosom yon fair mansion ! The soft air "^ 
Salutes us with most cool and temp* rate breatb. 
And as we tread the flow'r-besprinkled lawn. 
Sends up a gale of fragrance. 

The armour of the great duke of Or- 
dulph, was for several centuries hung up 
in the parish church of the village of 
Werrington. 



"0 how fortunate would it have been for the 
church of God, and how many mischiefs would 
have been prevented, had the aspects and quali- 
ties of the heavenly bodies been predicted by 
learned men, and been known to the princes 
and prelates of those times I Tliere would ^ot 
then have been so great a slaughter of Christians, 
nor would so many wretched souls have been 
sent to helll** — Rt^er Bacon'g Oyut Mqjus, 
p. 2&3. 

Thus exclaims the immortal Roger 
Bacon ; aad « stronger proof of the un^ 
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limited'faltl/v wtiicK ia ^ 6uriyi agei was by t gibWltfti xnylterioill and anintelli 



put in astrology, canuot be adduced, 
tree as we are from the shackles of pre^ 
judice, it appears almost impossible t(f 
conceive, that any human being could be 
found so credulous, as to l>eliete, that 
among the stars of heavea wcje visibly 
written the uncontroulable destinies of 
m^kind ; and therefore we have usually 
been accihitomed to consider astrology, 
rather as a superstition of the vulgar, than 
ft? a general matter of belief. The words' 
we have just quoted prove direcUy the 
tevfirse ; for Baf Qii was perhaps the most 
learned philosopber of Ins ogc ; and, be- 
sides, we have liktoricd aatbority far 
affirming, that at the stimc time it received 
an equally implicit credence in the paUce 
and in the cottftgc. At tht birlh of a 



gible? History records many instances 
of perverted reason, much more difficult to 
reconcile with our nature than this, and 
that too without departing from the annals 
of phliosapbic reseyirch. Did not a philo- 
sopher oJP old- supjjlose the universe to be 
encompassed with an immense zone of 
fire, eoclosed in a sor^ of tube, of which 
the SUA is a portion visible to us, through 
an aperture like the hole of a flute, and 
which hole, by being stopped, produces an 
eclipse? Did not even the renowned 
Keplar maintain coming to be huge ant- 
mats s^vintining round the sun, like ^^lies^ 
bj the help of fins, and that the air en- 
gendered them Tiy nn animal faculty 1 
Every reader is cap&ble <}( ini^bitig^ this 
catalogiie from his own experience \ but 



prince, or a graodee, the most learned if we were di&posed to sliow from one 

men in the nation were employed in individual instance, that the speculadona 

ca-siing his nativity j and instances even of astrolcJgy are even ai science itself, 

d'cui- tjf a v^-hole people being elated v^ith when compared mth other vagariei^ of 

joy, and plunged ifite^ ^rieU ateording human reasoAf we would only place the 



to the results which the astrolu^eii? pre- 
dicted from a calculation of their boro- 
scoped 

When we he-stow, however, more ma- 
ture consideratinn on this snbjcLJt, astro- 
logy wii! be found a much more natural 
and pardonable error than at first sight it 
appimra. The human mind, if properly 
Iruined, U capable of yielding it» belief 
almost Id any thing* but that mpre ea- 
ppcially, i(f by it, we propose to compiiss 
any end we may have m view. Now j we 
h a va implanted in our nature an insti tic- 
tive des.ire to pry tftto fi^turity j nnd any 
project which promises to grfllify this pis* 
aion, k mrt to arrest the attention, aiid 
aubwequently to fain the wiUing belief of 
in.i ri \z i !",.l ( jin-itntHLs tli fi 1 we of oursel vei 



studies of astrologers, fiide by ftide with 
the fltrocitie* which mark the times when 
witchcraft was believed as firmly as reve- 
lation. 

The invention of astrology ia generally 
asL'ribcd to the Chaldeans, though mat^y, 
nmtmg whom is La Place^ derive it from 
the Egypli^n priestliootL It ia on all 
hands conceded, however, that it is of 
eastern origin, and it ii equally ceriain 
that in lliose n!i clouded climea, whieb 
gave birth to astronomy, it made an inte- 
-gifll part of that sublime science. We are 
told, timt when the early astronomers were 
intern on tracing the paths and periods of 
Uie heavenly bodie.*, thej' discovered *' con- 
stant and settled relations of analogy" 
hi tweeis ihcra and things hr?lovv ; and 



possess no power adequate to draw aside hence were led to conclude these to be 
the veirwhich divides futurity from the the parent — the desUnies so much talked 
present, when any one exclaims that he of, which preside at our birth, and dispose 
}8 able to pass this mysteiious boundary, of our future state. ''The laws therefore 
we are much more ready to listen to the of this relation being ascertained by a 
tale of wonders he unfolds, than to extih- series of observations, and the share each 
guish our hopes of gratification, by ques- planet has therein ; by knowing the precise 

tioning the probability of his story. If we '■' — ' ' -= -*- ->- 

should appear to have overrated the inten- 
sity of this principle of onr nature, and 
the force with which it acts, we have only 
to appeal to the auguries of the Romans, 
by wnich were 'decided, from the appear- 
ance of the entrails of an animal, questions 
on which often their very existence as a 
people ultimately depended. If human 
reason could confide in the grossness of a 



time of any person's nativity, they were 
enabled, from their knowledge in astro- 
nomy, to erect a scheme, or horoscope, of 
the situation of the planets at this point 
of time ; and hence, by considering their 
degrees of power and influence, and how 
eoch was either strengthened or tempered 
by some other, to compute what must be 
the result thereof." Such were the argu- 
ments (if arguments they may be called) 



superstition such as this, who will not be- on which astrologers founded their science, 



lifeve that it flowed from, a principle of our 
nature, to repose belief in* a study which 
led to the same results, but dignified with 
the imposiiig decorations of science, and 
rmfted- above .the .comprehension of meof 



and they were found sufliciently powerful 
to bow the neck of human reason. 

In Europe, France appears always t6 
faa\ce been the strong hold of astrology, and 
a sketch of its condition in that cduntrf,' 
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1i qvtte fiiffioM&t[ iotew to what light it 
^iras viewed at tha lama period over all 
the rait of Europe. Whether it was that 
the geaiut of the people was such as to 
inoUne them to yield a more implicit cod- 
Jdence in its prodictioii8< or that the phy- 
Jttoiane, with whom priaqipally lay the 
study of astrology in those day», were 
more learned, and better fitted to give it 
an air of demonstration,, by ooupliog it 
with scientific observations, is uncertain* 
but the fact is indubitable, that it was 
fosteved by the French monarcbs with 
'equal care as physic, astronomy, and 
the other oseful soiences. 

The French historians tell us^that in 
the time of Catherine de Medicis, astror 
logy was so mueh in vogae that the most 
inconsiderable thing was not to be done 
without oonsi]dting the stars $ and during 
the reigiuof H^ry III. and IV. of France, 
the pr^iotions of astrology were the com- 
mon theme of court eonrersation. Charles 
the Wise, however, was the greatest and 
most munificent patron of the study. He 
caused all the books which had any rela- 
tioB to it to be collected and translated ; 
and moreover, founded a college for the 
etudy of physic and astrology, in favour 
of Gervase Chretien, a great adept in 
these sciences. As a proof how deep into 
the heart of this monarch a conviction of 
the truth of astrology had sunk, his] last 
moments were embittered by a prediction, 
that the dauphin '* would have much to 
do in his youth, and would escape great 
dangers and adventures/' The great 
novelist of the north has not let this trait 
of French history escape his observationj 
and in Quentin DurWard has shown us, 
that a belief in astrology may work aA 
powerfully on the human intellect as de- 
votion itself. 

The dedhie of astitology may, perhaps, 
be dated fi-om the time that the Ptolemean 
System, with which it was interwoven, 
began to be exploded. The eyes of men 
were then opened to the fact, that astro- 
logers, in their infallible predictions, had 
been proceeding on a Ytty fallible basis; 
and probably, also, the same impetus 
which overthrew the Aristotelian phtlo- 
•ophy, may have spent some part of its 
force in overturning the ruins of astrology. 
At all events, from that period it ceases 
to attract our attention in history, and, as 
a* system, may be sdd to be thereafter 
virtually no more; yet that same spirit, 
^hich originally gave it birth, has suc- 
ceeded in cherishing to this day some of 
its embers ; for at this moment there are 
many in the lower ranks whose faith in 
ftoch matters is not thrown into the shade, 
tven by that of Charies the Wise him* 



^vditt. 



JPAROORIAI. PSAI,MO^Y ^N TBB 
METROPOLIS. 

Pep.baps there is not a better criterion 
-of the advances which this nation has 
made towards refinement within the last 
half century, than the general diffusion, 
<among the middling classes of society, of 
a knowledge of the principles and prao*' 
tice of muBic. Our royal academjr ef 
music is but a recently formed institution^ 
but we have long had, at our national 
theatres and concerts, some of the first 
performers in Europe, both native and 
foreignk No expense is spared to engage 
a favourite performer; and crowded 
houses — while the^ amply repay the most 
exorbitant professional salaries — give ad- 
ditional proofs of an increasing musical 
taste in.the people. 

Compared with these facts,, the present 
state of our parochial psalmody furnished 
a curious and stri^ng anomaly: that the 
highest and noblest braixch of the science, 
the devotional part of it, should be left to 
an indifferently paid organist, and a few 
uninstructed charity children, must asto- 
nish every one who has thought on the 
subject, and awaken inquiiy as to the: 
causes of this extraordiaary pheoomenon« 
In endeavouring to account for it, it may 
be necessary to look back to the time when 
the present church ritual was introduced. 
When the mass of the Roman church 
was abolished, (a service abounding in 
music,) the first reformers saw how supe- 
rior in attraction that service was rendered 
by its exquisite music ; they therefore ap^ 
pointed part of the new ritual to be " saidf 
or sung," and the psalms were pointed 
for chanting ; directions were also placed 
in the rubric when the ** anthem " was to 
be performed; and how far these directions^ 
when acted upon, improve the church ser-^ 
vice, may still be seen in our cathedrals.' 
But when Puritanism swept away, like t( 
flood, all the " pomp and circumstance*/* 
of devotion, anthems and chants shared' 
the fate of better things: nothing that" 
** savoured of popish idolatry " could be 
tolerated, and the *' lifting up a godly 
psalm " was all that could be pernHtted- 
to the faithful in the way df 'musical de- 
votion. 

The Restoration brought back with i% 
the old liturgy, but the modifications and' 
alterations destroyed the better part of the 
melody ; it is true " Thomas Stemhold; 
John Hopkins, and others, " were still in 
their former station, redolent with " eke ** 
and « cdso," but the puritanical party watf 
too strong to permit a nearer approach foi 
^ papistry " in the form of a regular choin 
So it^eontiiMied-tiU the new v^rsign of 
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Brady dftd Tat^apyeared, backed by a 
royal order, to sing it in preference to the 
dd; and a few years afterwards bishop 
Forteus made the wretched state of 
parochial psalmody the] subject of an ex- 
cellent charge, which appears to have pro* 
duced very little, if any, effect. 
. That so much apathy should prevail on 
the interior attractions of places of wor- 
•hip^ seems hardly reconcilable with the 
)>resent lively zeal manifested, not only in 
favour of building new churches, but meii 
external embellishment 

It is to be hoped thatVe long some pub- 
lic-spirited incUviduals' will take up the 
natter, that some means may be adopted 
toremove»very speedily, what may justly 
he termed«-a national disgrace* 

%tbitix} axiti ^mljjUii. 

A BRIBP N4fiJlATIVE OP AN UNSUCCESS- 
FUL ATTEMPT TO tl&ACH REPULSE BAY 
THROUGH SIR THOStAS ROWE's WEL- 
COME, IN HIS majesty's ship GRIPER. 
BY CAPTAIN G. P. LYON, R. N. LONDON, 

fivo. pp. 198. 

Kature can hardly be accused of re^ 
serve in laying open her treasures, and 
apparently those objects are only placed 
fcieyond our reach, the possession of which 
would neither add materially to the stock 
of useful, information, nor the sources of 
htmian enjoyment Truths, we find, the 
most generally useful^ are the most simple 
and attainable — food, the most wholesome 
and necessary, is most diffused and abun- 
dant — and no insurmountable barrier op^ 
poses our access to countries, the produc 
tioos of which are particularly necessary 
and valuable. It is only mysteries, the 
solution of which would probably disap- 
point expectations, or, like the famed 
apples of the East, resolve into dust and 
bitterness — and bIeak,inhospitable regions^ 
that baffle human curiosity and enterprise* 
The Polar Circle falls stnctly under this 
description ; it seems an unfinished part 
•f nature's work, which she is determined, 
hy barriers of ice, of darkness, and desola- 
tion, to shroud from the prying scrutiny of 
Man. 

. We do not, however, rank among those 
who find fault with our late northern ex- 
peditions, thinking them comparatively 
useless, and fraught only with toil and 
danger to the intrepid and indefatigable 
adventurers. Remarkable facts in science 
have already resulted from exploratory 
Voyages in the Arctic regions; and al- 
thouorh we have now learnt enough to be 
eonvinced, that a north-west passage into 
the Indian seas can never be valuable to 
the purposes ^f coi«mercial nayigatioD^ 



^et it is assuredly Worthy^e' ambition 4t 
the first maritime power in the world to 
make the trifling sacrifice the object re- 
quires, to ascertain the geography of these 
unknown countries, and put at rest this 
long-disputed problem in nautical science. 
What we complain of is, that this great 
geographical inquiry is not pursued on a 
more extended scale ; weliave a numerous 
navy — ^brave and skilful oncers — all unem- 
ployed, and why should we not at once fit 
out a dozen, or even a score expeditions, to 
explore every inlet, bay, gulf, and open- 
ing, that offers the least chance of success. 
The expense would be inconsiderable, and 
certainly not worth mentioning tii these 
piping times of peace and prosperity* 

Captain John Dundas Cochrane, the 
celebrated pedestrian tourist, has recently 
thrown out ideas on this subject not un^ 
worthy of attention. He proposes an at'* 
tempt should be made from the west in<» 
stead of the east, to circumnavigate the 
North American continent An expedition 
sailing from Kamtschatka, and attempting 
a north-east passage by Behring's Straits^ 
would possess peculiar advantages. It ^is 
now certain that Cape Prince of Wales, in 
Behring's Straits, is a part of the continent 
of America, as are also Cape lisbume 
and Icy Cape : with a knowledge of this 
fact, an expedition from the westward 
would always have the consolation of 
knowing that they were coasting along 
continental land, where relief, in most 
cases, would be at hand ; whereas, from 
the eastward, such is the perplexity arising 
from a series of straits, gulfs, inlets» 
channels, and sounds, that the most skilful 
navigator does not know where to " prick, 
for a passage*" 

The prosecution of a voyage by Beh- 
ring's Straits is still more strongly recom- 
mended by the circumstance, that we 
know of a half-way house, as Melville 
Island may be called, and an outlet from 
the Polar Sea into Baffin's Bay, Why 
not let a ship push for Melville Island 
from Behring's Straits 1 If she succeeded, 
although she was obliged to return the 
same way, the task would be accomplished 
— ^the geography of the question would be 
settled, and nothing would remain to be 
done in a maritime view of the case. 

But the most unanswerable argument 
in favour of north-east expedition from 
Asia, arises from a consideration of the 
known course of the currents. Every ex- 
pedition which has been sent from this 
country up Baffin's Bay and Davis's 
Straits, as also that under captain Frank- 
lin, has noticed the perpetual currents 
setting from the Polar basin into Baffin's 
Bay ; captains Ross and Parry fouod them 
vpoa the first^ as did the latter on his.tw^ 
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list Toya^, tit the rate of three vnd four 
miles per hour Now, upon the other side 
of America, -all authors, — all voyagers 
—from Gierke down to VasiUiefif — agree, 
that a current is constantly found setting 
to the north, north-east, and east-north- 
east. Captain VasilUeff found fiie current 
set so strong after he had got thirty miles 
round Icy Cape that he was afraid to con- 
tinue, lest he should not be able to get 
back, and considering it unsafe with his 
present stock of provisions to winter on the 
north coast of America. Such being the 
indubitable fact, of the current setting 
from the Pacific into the Polar Sea, by 
way of Behring's Straits, as well as a 
current from the Polar Sea into the At- 
lantic Ocean by way of Baffin's Bay- 
why do we 4tppose the stream ? Is it not 
more reasonable that a ship may do that 
with a favourable current which she cannot 
do in an opposing flood ? Who would ever 
think of beating a ship from Port-Royal, 
Jamaica, to the island of Antigua, in the 
line of middle latitude between these 
islands, against a perpetual trade-wind 
and westerly current 1 Yet our perse- 
vering efforts to find a north-west, in prefer* 
ence to a north-east passage round Ame- 
rica, is scarcely less unseamanlike. It is 
almost miraculous how our northern ex- 
peditions have so often escaped being 
dashed to pieces, crushed to atoms, or 
run down by ice-bergs, from their unne- 
Oessariiy sailing in an opposing stream. 

Having thus succinctly stated the argu- 
naent in favour of a north-east naviga- 
tion round America, we will turn to the 
narrative of the attempt to reach Repulse 
Bay through the Welcome. 

Captain Lyon's adventure appears to 
have been intended as auxiliary to the 
giand exploratory expedition under cap- 
tain Parry, and he was limited by his in- 
structions to the examination of the eastern 
part of the north coast of North Amenca, 
from the western shore of Melville Penin- 
sula to Point Turnagain, where 'captain 
franklin's late journey terminated. For 
this purpose the Griper gun-brig, of 180 
tons, and a crew of forty-one men, was 
£tted out, with a liberal supply of warm 
clothing, provisions, instruments,- sledges, 
and every necessary for the voyage. The 
Snap, surveying- vessel, was also ordered to 
accompany the Griper with additional 
stores, as far as Hudson's Straits, or Cape 
Chidley. It was intended the Griper should 
winter in Repulse Bay, and, in the spring 
of 1825, captain Lyon was to proceed 
across MelviAe Peninsula, and endeavour 
to trace the shores of the Polar Sea as far 
as the above-mentioned Point Turnagain« 

THB VOYAGE. 

; ThejGriper,.on the 10th of June, 1824^ 



dropped down to Oteenlnthe, "wfaere' pro- 
fessor Barlow came on board, and fitted 
his plate for correcting the errors of the 
compasses from the effects of local attrac- 
tion. The Griper had no sooner entered 
salt water, than it was found she drew 
sixteen feet one inch abaft, and fifteen 
feet ten inches forward, and with a heavv 
ground swell, owing to her great depth 
and sharpness, she pitched very deeply. 
On the 30th they arrived at Stromnes% 
where captain Lyon went on shore to sea 
some Druidical remains situated at Sten* 
house, about six or seven miles from the 
town, and on the borders of an extensive 
lake, which communicates at high water 
with the sea. The first of these monu^ 
ments consisted of three fiat slabs of sanc^ 
stone, standing upright, and from ten te 
fifteen feet in height. One entire slab 
lay flat on the ground, and had been in- 
tentionally thrown down by some inquisi- 
tive antiquary, to ascertain how deeply it 
had been embedded in the earth ; but he 
was afterwards unable to replace it, to the 
no small mortification of the old wives of 
Orkney, who hold these ruins in great 
reverence. 

Returning home,captain Lyon managed 
to ingratiate himself into the good gracea 
of a venerable dame, who took hiin inte 
her cabin, and spread before him a plenti- 
ful regale of roasted eggs, roasted potatoes, 
bannocks, butter and milk, while the 
good auld mon produced his " ain wee 
bottle," from which he poured some prime 
whiskey. The old gentleman styied himself 
a farmer, and had several acres under cul- 
tivation ; but the hut in which " Christy" 
and he lived was most miserable and dirty, 
having no light but through the smoke- 
hole in - the roof. The costume of the 
Orkney patriarch consisted of a -sort of 
patchwork of various colours, and he had 
completed the adornment of his outward 
man, by wearing a red wig, which had 
been cropped, or rather notched, over a 
dark shock head of hair, which peeped 
like a fancv fringe from beneath the boun- 
daries of this superb toupee. 

On the 3d of July, having taken ott 
board two ponies, they again made sail, 
and ran out the Hoy Mouth fairly 
into the ocean. Nothmg occurred in 
crossing the Atlantic more remarkable 
than occasional fogs, rain, and hazy wea- 
ther, and the tedium arising out of the 
dull sailing of the Griper. On the 1st 
of August they descried the high and 
rugged coast of Labrador, with its im- 
mense valleys still partly covered with 
snow. On th« 2d the crow's nest was 
£tted at the mast head, a boom foresail 
was also bent, and every preparation made 
ior navigating amongst ice« Seva^ bargft 
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■were- pt^d^ ftoH, coteifig. to a pack of 
jdecay^ ic6» the Snap, fo.- better proteo-> 
timii followed ia the wake of the Gnper» 
•On the 4th the two ships paxted, with 
three cheers, the . Soap, according to. her 
instructions^ proceeding to Newfoundland, 
iiaviog previously shipped her stores on 
i>oard captain Lyon's vessel* 

. VISIT FaOM THE EBQUIHAUX* 

. On the 12th captain Lyon was honour-* 
«d with a visit, for the first timfe, fh)m a 
^rty of Esquimaux of both sexes^ to the 
oumber of i^ixty. The ladies were in 
raptures, and shouted with all their might, 
mod their hosts were not so deficient in 
gailantiy ais to be silent on such a joyous 
<X2easion ; moreover, the mrtwtti on board 
verc happy to observe their fair visitors 
wore immense mittens of delicate white 
hare-skin, trimmed in the palms with the 
jettjr feathers of the breast of the dovekie. 
Their carriages, atitu boats, being drawn 
on the ice-^Babel was let loose — and 
f uch a screaming, and vociferation ensued 
for the space of two hours as cannot be 
described. When their ecstasies had 
Subsided, business commenced ; but we 
regret to say that these high personages 
did not evinee such precise notions of 
mine and thine as might have been 
swished ; and one Esquimaux, ^t7/iS'0ai>ie«, 
-after failing to rob the Captain of his 
Jiandkeichief, attempted to carry off a 
bag of seaman's clothes ; for the retention 
«f which; when detected, he made ai| 
obstinate resistance. Hie generality of 
-the others behaved pretty well, and traded 
•fairly, each dame proaucing her wares 
'from a neat little skin bag, which the men 
isalkd a ^ ridicule." The eagerness for 
-traffic was so great that two ladies actually 
disposed of their *.* nether garments," a 
piece of indecorum which capt. L^ had 
never before witnessed; All parties 
liaving completed their exchanges, the 
jCaptain displayed to a select few his live- 
«took— his pigs and ponies ; the former of 
which, by their squeaking, appeared vastly 
■edifying to his visitors, — and the latter 
elicited a loud laugh and a shout, an^^ 
tt^uBcing the satisfaction of the natives at 
•beholding two new species of tooktoo, 
(rein-deen) We will not •• harrow up " 
the feelings of cur reader with detailing 
the tender endearments of the ^parting 
-scene, but hastily tiesume our narrative. 

X)n the 25th the Griper arrived within 
^ght of the high land at Cape Pembroke, 
"with a long, low point running off at 
-south- west. The compasses had now 
bedome quite useless, with the ship's 
iiead sMtherly, and that in particular, to 
which pwjffessor Barlow's plate was fitted, 
so powerless, that its north point stood 
vfaerem it was pU<;ed by tt^ finger^ but 



with the ship'if bft&d atfrthtr]y» tii^ nK 
traversed again. This, however, beiiet 
fited them little, for as their rout* lay- 
to the south-west, they were without atiy- 
other guidance than celestial bearings. 
While yet a mile from the beach, an. 
Esquimaux was observed 9^roiiching< 
them, seated on three inflated seal-skins, 
ingeniously connected by blown intestines, 
90 that his vessel was extremely buoyant. 
He was astride ,upon one skin, while an« 
other of a larger size was secured on either 
side of it, so that he was placed in a kind 
of hollow. His legs, weU Airnished with 
seal-skin boots, were immersed nearly to 
tlie knee in water, and he rowed with a 
slender whalebone paddle, which was se» 
cured to his float by a thong* He exhiv* 
bited some signs of fear on coming along^ 
side, which were removed by a few pre- 
sents. 

It is really a curbus study to contem- 
plate human nathre under difierent cir# 
cumstances of existence. These pooc 
Esquimaux had no better cutting instru* 
tneuts than a rough piece of chipped flint, 
somewhat like a poplar leaf m form, 
clumsily lashed to a small bone handle^ 
six idches in length. The^ received our 
knives in exchange with visible satiifec* 
tion, first eyeing the donor and then the 
knife, and at last uttering a long sigfainff 
** kooyenna," (thank you,) expressive of 
the deepest gratitude* Their huts are 
formed of badly dressed seal- skins, very 
small, and full of holes, by which both 
wind and rain migiit enter in all direct 
tions. The floors, with the exception of 
thb small space allotted for sleeping, were 
entirely strewed with salmon and theit 
offal ; and, from the absence of co^ng 
utensils, it is probable the fish is gene* 
rally eaten raw. They had storehouse^ 
built of rough slabs of limestone, rudely, 
bjit regularly piled up, and containing a 
quantity of split salmon, suspended by 
tbe tails in such a manner that no smul 
animals could reach them. One of cap« 
tain Lyon's companions appeared rather 
a poetical personage: he walked at a 
hurried pace, talked incessantly to ^im* 
self, witn his eyes fixed on the ground, 
pccasionally elevating his voice, which 
had a very agreeable tone, to a most merry 
chant, having a hiccuping jerk at the end 
of each sentence. He would then for a 
moment appear to recover from his fit of 
inspiration, urge the Captain forward, and 
again relapse into Ins merry soliloquy^ 
If capt. L. spoke, he answered with a 
lively ** Hai !" but never Waited or endea>* 
voured to comprehend him, and i^a 
began chuckling to himself From tkt 
short pronouncing of the language, it ap- 
l^eati^d to idxmad in nwoosyUabl^ 
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; By the 30th they were supposed to be 
fiftar the entrance of the Weiootne, and 
■fteit noon latitude 62^ 14' 38", and 
longitude 84^ 29' 54", placed them ext- 
.actly on Southampton Island. Nature, 
M» we haye already hinted, appears re- 
solved these dreary regions shall never be 
minutely explored, and every obstacle is 
opposed to p^ying curiosity ; even the 
compasses refuse to perform their office ; 
and il is one g^eat difficulty, among many 
others the navigator encounters in these 
^igh latitudes, that he is obliged to direct 
his coarse through an unknown tract by 
the uncertain observation of the heavenly 
bodies.* From the extraordinary deviation^ 
of the compass at this time, they were 
obliged to steer by the pole-star. 

On the 1st of September the Griper came 
suddenly on a bank, when she was brought 
up with three bowers and a stream anchor 
in succession; but not before she had 
shoaled into five and a half fathoms' wuter. 
Hus was between eight and nine a. m., 
the ship pitching bows under, and a tre- 
mendous sea rauoing. At noon the star- 
board bower anehor parted, but the others 
held. As there M^as every reason, to fear 
the falling of the tide, which was known 
to be from twelve to fifteen feet, and in 
dtbat ;€a«e the total destruction of the ship 
was inevitable, captain Lyon ordered the 
long boat to be hoisted out, and, with the 
jbur smaller ones, to be stored with arms 
and provisions. The pfticers drew lots 
for their respective boats, and the ship's 
company was stationed to them. Amid 
these ominous preparations, it was evident 
to all that the long boat was the only one 
which had the slightest chance of living 
under the lee of the ship, should she be 
l^reeked ; but every officer and man drew 
his lot with the. greatest composure, 
jdti^agh two of the boats would have 
been swamped the instant tbey -were 
lowered. ** Yet sneh," says capt. L,, 
" was the noble feeing of those around, 
me, that had I ordered the boats in ques- 
tion to be manned, their crews would have 
entered them without a murmur.** At 
three the tide had fallep to twenty-two feet; 
(only »x oiiore than the Griper drew,) and 
the ship having been uplifted by a tre- 
meadotts sea, struck with great violence 
the whole length of her keel. This wa* 
naturally conceived the forerunner of her, 
total wreck, and every one stood in readi- 
Ikess to ta^e the b<>ats and hang under her 
We. She continued to strike with sufiSj^ 
cient force to have burst any ksb fiwtified 
vessel, at intervals of a few minutes, when- 
•ver an unusually heavy sea passed them. 
^^ 99 the. water wat so shallow, these 
might be 'almost called bre^jJLers. i^tl^^^ 



IhfOi wuves, for f^h; m passing, bunt 
.with great force over the gangways, aud, 
.as every sea ** topped," Uie decks we^e 
icontinually, and frequently deeply,flppde4. 
All hands, however, took some refrcsl^- 
ment, for some had scarcely been below 6w 
twenty-four hours, and capt. Lyon ha4 
not been in bed for three nights. They 
sat down in groups, and, sheltered. . from 
the wash of the sea by whatever th^ 
could find, some endeavoured- to lObUin ». 
little ^leep. *f Never, *' says c^pt. L., 
'' was witnessed a finer scene tlian on the 
deck of my littie.«hip, when all Itope 9^ 
fife- had left us. Noble as the character 
of the British sailor is always allowed t9 
be in cases of danger, yet I did not believe 
it to be possible, that amongst forty-one 
persons.not one repining shouldl>e uttered/' 
At about six p. m. the rudder, which had 
already received some very heavy blows, 
rose, and broke up the after lockers ; .an4 
this was the last severe shock the ship re* 
ceived. At dark, heavy rain fell, whieh 
was borne with patience ; for it beat 
down the gale, and brought with it ft 
light air from the northward. At nine 
p. M. the water had deepened ,to £yd 
fathoms. The ship kept off the ground 
alt night, and the exhausted crewobr 
tained some broken rest. 

A few. days after, the Griper again got 
into shallows, amid the.n;ost boisteiout 
weather, and capt. llyon was relnctapilyi 
compelled to bring her up ; ^the ]ancfaor» 
held, though the 'ship was dipping bQW*^ 
9prit and forecastle under, and takins 
green seas over all. This soon wette£ 
every one completely, and as the lower 
deck was flooded' befotte they could batten 
down the hatches, the men's hammocks 
were thoroughly soaked. Thick failin|^ 
sleet covered the decks to some inches ii^ 
depth, and, with all the spray, froze as 
it fell. "Never shall I forget," says 
(;apt. L., *f the dreariness of this most; 
anxious night. Our ship pitched at such^ 
a rate that it was not possible to stand 
even below, while on deck we were unable 
to move without holding -by ropes which 
were stretched from side to side. The 
drift snow blew in such sharp, he^vy 
flakes that we could not .look t» 
windward, and it froze on deck to above 
a foot in depth. ■ The sea made incessant 
breaches quite fore and aft the ship,, 
and the temporary wannth it gave while 
it washed over us, was most painfully 
checked by its almost immediately freezing, 
on our clothes. Ta these discomfort^ 
were added the horrible uncertainty as to^ 
whether the cables would hold until day- 
light, and the conviction that, if tbey: 
failed us^we should instantly be dashed; 
tt> pieces i the wi^d |>l9wing directly tOi 
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the quarter in wbich ire knew the shore 
must lie. The hurricane blew with such 
yiolence as to be perfectly deafening ; 
and the heavy rush of the sea made it 
diffii^uk to- reach t^ mainmast, where the 
officer of the watch and his people sat 
shivering, completely cased m frozen 
itiowj siudef a stnajl taqiauling, before 
^hich ropes ^tre stret<5hed to preserve 
them in their pkecs, I never beheld a. 
darker mght, nnd its f^loom ^a.^ increased 
by the ray a of a stnalL horn lantem, which 
was suspended from the mizen stay^ to 
^how where the people ^at/' 

At dawn the hest bower anchor parted , 
and as the gale blew tremendoiisly there 
vtm Jktle reason to esrpect the other an- 
chors would hold lon^ : all doubt on this 
point was soon at an endj for, having re- 
c^iived two heavy seas, both t}je other 
cables went at the same moment, and the 
fihip, like a log, was It ft toi,dnrt on the 
shore. At this alarming crisis there was 
DO confusion— no outcry tUat the e^Lhles 
were gone j btit Messrs. Morrice and Can- 
went aft, as soon as they had reeovcrcd 
their legs, and, in a whisper, told the 
Captain the cables bad parted. Fortu- 
nately at this moment it was slack water, 
and the wind coming round to north- 
north-west she fdl off to north-east, or 
ceaward. At noon a dim meridian altitude 
was obtained, aud Southampton Island 
observed indistinctly, distant eighteen 
or twenty miles ; but they could see 
nothing of the coast they had escaped, 
as it was still covered by dark clouds and 
anow-storms* 

THE B£TVRN. 

It was now clearly impossible to pursue 
the ultimate object of the expedition^ and 
to|freturn home, however painful that 
alternative might be, was unquestionably 
the most judicious course. CaptLyon 
haviiig maturely weighed all the circum- 
stances of their distressed situation, 
turned up the hands, and informed them 
that, having lost all their bower anchors 
and chains, and being, in consequence, 
unable to brin^ up in any part of the 
Welcome, being opposed to the sets of 
a tremendous tide-way, and constant 
heavy gales, one of which was' rapidly 
sweeping them back to the southward, 
and being yet above eighty miles from Re* 
pulse Bay, with the shores leading to 
which they were unacquainted, their 
compasses useless, he had determined on 
making southing to clear the narrows of 
the Welcome. 

Nothing particular occurred in the 
homeward voyage. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber they made the Land's End; and on 
the 10m they ran into Portsmouth har- 



bour/ where,''ihey were soon safely 'se- 
cured to a three-decker's mooring« Some 
of tite men were much exhausted by 
their constant exposure to the wash of 
the sea, and three were sent to the hos* 
pital. They soon, however, recovered, 
and the Griper was paid off on the 19th 
of December, 

CONCLUSION. 

We have taken up so much space with 
narrating the voyage that we have left 
ourselves 'no room for observations. No 
blame can be justly imputed to any body ; 
a braver and more exemplary crew was 
never mustered than that which accom- 
panied captain Lyon. Perhaps a little 
more moderation might have been shown 
in loading the Griper ; she . really seems 
to have been stowed with rather a John 
Bull propensity ; and . if capt L. would 
have contented himself with a little less 
provender, and a few more anchors, we are 
apt to think that he^ould now have been 
consioling himself , in .Repulse -Bay.' We 
are rather at a loss, too, to comprehend 
what the Captain wanted with a gigr and 
ponies — ^unless it were to show off his 
gallantly among the Bsquimaux ladies* 



The Rambler, of 400 tons,' and the 
Midas, of 500 tons, have within these few 
days arrived direct from New South Wales, 
fuUy laden with cargoes of oil, seal-skins, 
wool, and timber. The latter article is 
chiefly of the fine blue-tree plank, well 
adapted, from its length and durable pro« 
perties, for the purpose of ship-building. 
The agricultural interests of the Settlement 
are in a flourishing condition, and the 
wools of this colony, we learn, are likely 
to be brought to a (quality which will rival 
those from the continent of Europe. 

Rain in 1824. — The quantity of rain 
which fell in the last year in the neighbour- 
hood of London was 32.74. The average 
of seven years^ — 1817 to 1823 — ^was only 
22.76375 ; nearly ten inches less than the 
fall in the past year, 1824. The highest 
was in 1821, viz. 29.49875 ', and the lowest 
in 1818, viz. 19.445. 

The Tartars in the spring, when the sap 
is rising, pierce the walnut-trees, and put 
in a spigot for some time. When this is 
withdrawn, a clear sweet liquor flows 
out, which, when coagulated, they use as 
sugar. 

In an abbey of Italian Benedictines, 
there has recently been found a series of 
musical instruments, which belonged to 
the age of the Lower Empire : among them 
is a c^thera, formed of ivory, the chords 
of whioh are of gold, mounted by rosette» 
of diamonds* 
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WILTON CASTLE* 



Of the 10,000 abodes "of chivalry 
trhich were erected in the reign of king 
Stephen, we seldom meet with more than 
scattered fragments, whose massive 
strength and precautionary bulwarks suf- 
ficiently attest the state of society in the 
middle ages, and how strictly the dwell- 
ings of the feudal chieftains veriiied the 
ancient legal adage, that " every man's 
house is his castle." The ruins of Wil- 
ton castle, of which we give a sketch, are 
situated on the western bank of the Wye 
in Herefordshire, and owe their present 
desolation to the royalist governor of 
Hereford, by whose order, in the reign of 
Charles I., the castle was burnt to the 
bare walls, in the absence of its then pos- 
sessor, sir J. Brydges. For several cen- 
turies it was the baronial residence «f 
the Greys ; who derived from it their first 
title, and who became owners in the time 
of Edward L The remaining towers dis- 
play a luxuriant mantling of ivy. 

Crossing the Wye, and about three 
quarters of a mile from the castle, is the 
market town of Ross^the church of which 
isa^iandsome structure, and the church- 
yard and contiguous field, called the 
prospect-ground, are much celebrated for 
their picturesque scenery. Immediately 
below the eye the river forms a fine semi- 
circle, at one of the extremities of which 
are the ruins of the castle, and beyond it 
an extensive and luxuriant vale, termi-> 
nated by the distant mountains of Pem- 
brokeshire; indeed this town, from the 
pkanntness of its situation, has of ]at& 



years become a place ofresort\to the nu- 
merous summer parties who visit tha 
Wye ; and boats are, kept for theaccom-* 
modation of those who make an excur* 
sion down the river. 

This town also derives an ' adventitious 
lustre from its inhabitant John Kyrle^ 
the celebrated Man of Ross, whom Pope 
has immortalized. This distinguished 
model of benevolence resided in the house 
now converted into the King's Arms Inn, 
where he spent bis income, of about 500/. 
a year, in acts of utility and benevolence. 
Among; other public works, the prospect- 
ground, mentioned above, and the walk 
that extends thence for nearly a mile to 
the southward, were formed by his liber- 
ality ; he likewise raised the spire of the 
church.and formed a reservoir for the use of 
the inhabitants. The exemplary tenour 
of his actions, and goodness of heart, pro- 
cuied him the love of his contemporanes ; 
ana Pope, during his visits to Holm Lacy, 
having obtained a knowledge of his bene- 
ficence, celebrated in glowing colours the 
virtues of the philanthropist : — 



" Who hong with woods yon mountain's sultry 
brow ? ' 

From the dry rock who bade the waters flow? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 
Or in proud falls magniflcently lost j 
But clear and artless,ponring through the p1ain« 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
"Whose causeway parts the vale with shady 

rows^ 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that beav'n-directed spire td 
rise > 
. The Man of Ross, each lisping babe replies 1**; ' 
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THE CmaULATOR; 



Few of our readers will require our aid 
to enable them to repeat the remainder of 
thesQ w«U-kaewa UoM* 



jfiu anH KHater* 

I?* tiie whole compaBs of nature, what 
two thmgiare more opposite than Fire and 
Water 1 yet, atraiige lo say ! like other 
almost equal con uarie Lies, they have not 
always been ia a stute ut hostility. There 
hfjs bctMi a time, ^hen, like rogues and 
policemen in private, or btawling barristers 
out of court, they vtett^ very good friends, 
a ad capable oi enjoying a little social 
converse* Once, indeed, uJ>on such good 
terms were these usually jarring elements, 
that, 'for the sake of commutual pleasure 
and accommodation, they proposed (and ac- 
tually resized) the idea of taking together 
a jotrney of amusement and recreation. 
Some of our readers will naturally suppose, 
that vthe gratification derivable from two 
companions so diaoordant in their nature, 
could not be very exquisite, nor of any 
long duration ; forgetting how long even 
the b6Bt wives and most tyrannical hus^ 
bands, and the tenderest husbands and 
Qiost termagant wives, are sometimes 
(bund to agree, and abide comfortably 
together, — forgetting, in a word, that eon-r 
IfTadiction is the soul Of discourse, the spring 
of repartee, and the unfailing source of 
^esh and varied vivacity* 

Animated with these, cordial principles. 
Fire and Water proceeded on their journey. 
Their very starting was a signal for alter- 
nation, and all the graces of contradiction, 
supported by the fairest flowers of soph istiy, 
were called into play. Fire, instigated by 
a w^rm imagination, began with energy 
the colloquial contest ; but Water, though 
^»t enough, afler a while, to be heated into 
a fersaent, was at first perfectly cool Fire, 
irritated at the sullen insensibility of 
Water, soon burst out in Urri&c JlasAet! 
Water^ aware of her power to quench his 
wrath at pleasure, bore it very calmly, and 
contented herself with reflecting on him, 
&om her unriiifled surface, the blaze of his 
own vexation. This brouglit Fire to the 
point : instead of cracking ^ glaringy and 
Jtamingt in all the vanity of impertinent 
and empty tirade, he condescended to. 
resort to argument, a practice not usual to 
disputants of his constitution, and which 
extremely well suited the sober temperature 
qf Water, who applauded his resolve. Fire 
had now moderated his fervour , but not 
hts piide ; and determining, at idl events, 
to have the advantage in the subject, if 
Hot in the subtlety of his reasoning, under- 
took to fWf% ths •iiperier utility Med valve 



.o{\a»^arkUng properties, over those of 
his dull, flaccid antagonist. First, he insist- 
ed that he waftth# invigorating principle in 
the great frame of nature; he claimed 
title to primogeniture, and asserted his 
inseparable relationship to light,and boasted 
of being primeval to the sun. Water 
allowed him all his vaunted excellencies, 
and owned her own frigid and insipid 
nature, as compared with bis strength and 
brilliancy; but begged to remind him, 
that though he was a useful servant to 
nature and to man, yet when their master, 
he was the merciless destroyer of both. 
Fire, glawing with indignation, said, that 
if he consumed some things, he warmed 
others into life, and that neither animation 
nor vegetation could subsist without his 
aid. Water begged leave to remark, that 
if his influence was quicker and more lively 
than, hers, he could not deny that she 
was more careful of her offspring : that 
even at the delude of Deucalion, she did 
not destroy a single inhabitant of her 
realms; and that, while. millions of her 
finny children live in her nutritive em- 
braces, Qothing can thrive, or even subsist, 
in Fire. Fire, burning at this last reflec- 
tion, disdained to submit any longer to 
argument, protested against the falsity of 
the assertion, and boldly advanced, as il 
vanquishing fact, the fable of the fire-bred 
salamander, that breathes, and sports, and 
revels amid his flames. Water, alarmed 
at the red rage into which Fire had put 
himself, forbore to observe, that the sala* 
mander had no existence save in his own 
ardent imagination ; that the story was a 
romance, like the tales of the phoenix, the 
mermaid, and other entia rationis. She 
ventured, however, to affirm, that she wai 
the life-blood of nature, the germinating 
juice of the universe, the prolific sustenance 
of the world; that her element jconstituted 
more than half of this sublunary globe, 
and was not only habitable to a laige 
portion of its living creatures, but sustained 
the floating castles of man, united nationa 
in commerce and friendship, created and 
difiiised wealth and human happiness 
through the various climes. The words 
iuman happiness were no sooner uttered, 
than Fire, /laming with the sense of self^ 
predicted victory, seized the advantage 
offered him, and launching out on the 
subject of love, exclaimed, ** Who injlames 
the soul with genial afliection t Who hindlet 
the heart of the enamoured swain 1 Who 
warms to smiles and tender compliance 
the melting maiden? Who tips yfim Jlame 
the darts of Cupid 1 Who Ugkts the vivid 
torch of Hymen V Water humbly observed, 
that, perhaps. Fire was sometimes a little 
too busy in kindling hearts, u^aming 
swaiu^ tnd mating tender jnaidens,. 
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uA, tm ftuptert of licr foMw» instonced 
the ca^e^ H certain theatrical and other 
heroes a»d hereiaeiy ^rhe have figured in 
the fane of the «.mon>us god, without 
reaching the temple of Hymen. Fire, too 
hoi to restrain his impetuoaity, exclaimed, 
with a torrent of tparht issuing from bis 
mouth, ** Thatf qiadam, was Siv fault ; 
the JUmet I lit up, \hy coldness damped $ 
and they expired, hissing yomr disgrace, 
not mine." At this moment, the disputing 
traTellers were overtaken and joined by a 
personage who said little, hut took the 
liveliest interest in the subject of their al- 
tercation. Some of the remarks made by 
Water seemed to afford her pleasure ; but 
when Fire spoke, she trembled. At length, 
after prolonging their contest till both were 
tired, they appealed to the stranger for 
her opinion, engaging to abide by her 
decision. She gracefully bowed assent, 
and, with the utmost delicacy in her voice 
and manners, said, " In my opinion, both 
of you are partly right and partly wrong. 
When under due restriction, you are the 
most propitious agents of nature, aod 
conttitttte the great and indispensable bless* 
inge of the human race ; but when you 
transeead the just bounds of your power, 
you are as destructive as you ought to be 
beoeficia]* By your excesses, sUl things 
suffer, less or more. When you ravage 
the walaira^ world, min and devastation 
attend your progress, and men and ani- 
Ijsahi are the sufl^rers ; but when the vir- 
tue-destfoying ardour of one, or the love- 
ktUieg coldness of the other, invades the 
^noro/ world, / am the hopdess victim." 
^ Thou the hopeless victim?" said Fire 
and Water, both speaking together, ** Praj 
t^ienifilohnnswhothouart?*' "My name 
\ARtputtUwH:* 

THE DRAMA. 

TflotrGH, aince Christmas day, the pan- 
tomimic treats prepared for the lovers 
Of alknud fun and frolic^ hive ao engrossed 
the puUic attention as almost to throw 
the dramatic muse into the back ground, 
her appropriate coaseijuence has only been 
reduced to a state of secondary oonsider- 
attoa^ and that but for a. limited period. 
Bad puns and bad pantomimes are equal 
provocations to laughter ; but neither one 
nor the other will bear much ropetitioo ; 
good sense and rationdity are sure of 
soon resuming their wonted sway. The 
taliMnanic sceptro of Harlequin has not, 
however, even during his yet uninterrupted 
reign, wholly sulklued the channful in- 
iuence of wit and humour, song and 
sentiment, good precept and diversity <^ 
character; scenic aenae and reflection 
hftve*^ in ft dfigr^ rabeved <' 4ihn kwd 



langh that speaks the vacant mind,** aod 
allowed us a portion of that purer pleasure 
which springs from the ooncord of sweet 
sounds, moral remark, and the faithful 
imitation of the lineaments of nature. 

At Drury Lane, Wallack, Mrs. Wxst, 
and Mas. Bunn have displayed their usual 
excellence of acting, in the distinct and 
striking characters of RtdUty Cora^ and 
Elvira i Der Freiaclmt* has been re- 
peated without any diminution of effect ; 
m the Siege of BelgrcuUf Sapio*s taste^ 
and pleasing though not powerful voice, 
have imparted to the SeraaAier all the 
original attractions of the character ; aod 
while Haaley's Leopold has continued 
to infuse a liveliness into the piece. Miss 
Stsfhens, by her twofold excellence in 
singing and acting, has preserved all the 
native sweetness and simplicity of /^tto. 
Tbrry's first appearance in Fainr^drew, 
and very deservedly, a crowded house. If 
he did not characterise the round, puffy, 
jeering, jolly libertine, with all that nchn 
ness of humour he derives firom the judg«» 
meat and skill of DowtoN) he threw into 
the part much of what was contemplated 
by the kniglit's great poetic creator, and 
rendered the round-bellied rakehell highly 
diverting. Harlbt's Master Simder 
was a natural performance, Horn's 
Fenton was masterly. Miss STSPKENa 
sustained Mrs. Ford with appropriate 
spirit, and Miss J. Faton was scarcely 
less successful in ^nne Page, 

At Covent Garden, Kemblx's Romeo 
has been as impassioned as the youthful-* 
ness of the character required,, and an 
correct as bis judgment and experiettoo 
entitled his audience tov expect. Jones's 
MercuHo was lively, and Miss F. H. 
Kelly gave to Juliet all her softness and 
feeling. With Cooper's Jnkk, and Miss 
Tree's Fortco, in the opera that takes its 
title friHn those characters, we were 
highly pleased; but especially with the 
latter, to whose voice and style of execu* 
tion, the melodies assigned to Yarico ure 
peculiarly adapted. The Inconstant has 
Been enacted with considerable effect, 
and the three Fosters, in A Woman neven 
Vexed, have had excellent representatives 
in Bennett, Kemble, and Coopbb, 
while Miss Chester's Agnes Walsted 
was of a description to maintain the high 
credit her talents deserve, and have ob- 
tained. These various instances of merit, 
together with the admirable maaner in 
which Miss Paton acquits herself in 
Bertha, in Der Freischutz, fiU up the 
measure of Covent Garden's demand of 
our eulogium; and considering that, at 
that house, tiiero has been no other 
novelty than iJb^t Dragon rf Wantley ,tBoA, 
that^ at Drury Lane, the ati n acti on s o( 
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The TataiPomy have been suspended 
by the sudden and serious indisposition of 
M». Macready, both theatres have pro- 
ceeded with tolerable ^lat, and been 
honoured with audiences scarcely less 
crowded than satisfied, 

VSwAtiitH. 

Shaicspe ARE. — ^A discovery has just been 
made extremely interesting to the admirers 
of the drama, and indeed to every English 
g«ntleman and scholar. We allude to 
the recent discovery of the long-buried 
small Shakspearian octavo, now in the 
hands of Messrs. Payne and Foss, of 
Fall-mall. This exhumated curiosity, so 
fortunately brought to light, is said to 
have been in the hands of sir Thomas 
Hanmer ; yet we do not find that com- 
mentator noticing any such circumstance 
in any part of his edition of Shakspeare. 
The volume contains the scarce editions 
of no fewer than eleven of the great 
poet's plays, among which is what may be 
deemed his ' own ori^ual, ungarbled 
Hamlet. The examination of this piece, 
which constitutes the principal drama in 
the volume, would afford no small grati- 
fication .to the critical reader, were it only 
on account of the new light it is calcu- 
lated to throw on the taste, not the 
genius, of the imperishable author; and 
its .'tendency to rescue his muse from the 
charge of puny puns, and objectionable 
impurities. Its very title is worthy of 
notice, as illustrating the dramatic propen- 
sity, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, not only in London, but in our 
national seats of learning : — " The 
Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmarke, by William Shake-speare. As 
it has been diverse times acted by his 
highnesse seruants, in the Cittie of LoU" 
don ; as also in the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and else-where. At 
London, printed for K. L. and John 
Trundell, 1603." 

The advantage we have already hinted 
at, as regarding the taste and moral fame 
of the Bard of Avon, from the unexi>ected 
appearance of this volume, is evident. 
Its contents strongly confirm the opi-. 
nion entertained by all his ablest anno- 
tators, that most, if not the whole, of the 
loose jests and ribaldry so often found in 
his scenes, are the licentious interpola- 
tions of the comedians of his time, in- 
troduced in compliment to the vulgar 
taste of the public ; and the constant re- 
petition of which gradually procured them 
a permanent station amid the genuine 
text of the poet, with which they became 
incorporated, and, of course, very soon 
«pn£grunded^ 



ffom/iE!/, as prawflted io ui iillliis^aily'^ 
and, no doubt, original edition, is con-* 
siderably shorter than are the copies of 
that drama subsequently printed ; a strong 
argument in favour of the supposition, 
that the original text has been polluted 
with the admixture of the trash of the 
author's brother players. Prom a variety 
of indirect evidences, it seems pretty 
clear that they and their immediate suc- 
cessors never scrupled to foist • into the 
scenes of Shakspeare, as well ^ts Ninto 
those of other distinguished dramatists, 
whatever low and idle conceits occurred 
to their own debauched fancy. Besides, 
it is difificult to imagine that, coarse as 
were the ideas, and unchastened as were 
the manners and language of the English 
people in Shakspeare's time, a mind «]e- 
vated as his, would grovel with the gros- 
si^ret^ of the vulgar ; that a muse, which 
delighted to soar to the regions of exalted 
and purified sentiment, would descend to 
the sty of Epicurus, and mingle, with 
the most paltry puns, the dregs of false 
witticism, and the refuse even of lasci- 
viousness. For the sake of the immortal 
author, and for that of society, 'we 
hope to see a Tepublication of those 
eleven plays, precisely as the text -stands 
in the volujne they now occupy ; that the 
fame of our beloved Shakspeare, as « 
moralist, may be redeemed, that his com- 
mentators may be justified, and that the^ 
public, which rondly dwelling on his praise, 
may exclaim, Pai^/o majora catiamus. 

A Mechanics* Institution has been 
formed at Alnwick, of which the duke of 
Northumberland is patron and lord Grey 
president. 

A society for the discussion of literary 
and scientific subjects has recently been 
established in the town of Nottingham ; 
the rev. R. B* W. Almond is president, 
and a highly respectable committee have 
undertaken the management for the en- 
suing year. 

The Leeds Mechanics' Institution held 
their first meeting on the 10th instant in 
the hall of the Philosophical Society. 
The attendance was very numerous, and 
the lecture-room, which will contain from 
three to four hundred persons, was quite 
filled. By far the greater number of the 
auditors were workmen and small trades- 
men, and several opulent and enlightened 
gentlemen sanctioned the meeting with 
their presence. 

The members of the Norfolk and Nor-* 
wich Institution are about to form a mu- 
seum of natural history in Norwich. 

New Steam Carriage. — It appearft 
that a locomotive machine, upon iin en-^ 
tirely new principle, will be exhibited, ia 
thecoune of a fortnight, ^Qn-the CheUen<« 
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littm'aiid Oktocester 'nil-road ; amd is 
intended to ply regularly between that 
city and the coal-wharf of Mr. Newmarch, 
by whom the experiment will be made 
with the first carnage that has yet started 
niton the same construction, as it is formed 
without a boiler, and consequently with-» 
^ut the slightest risk of explosion. 
. Canal of Amstsbdam. — Great Bri- 
tain may be justly said to have taken the 
start of every country in Europe, as re- 
gards the construction of national works> 
combining utility with Vastness of design* 
Our Caledonian canal we have been in 
the habit of considering as unrivalled 
in extent and dimensions, being capable 
of bearing a large frigate from the German 
Ocean to the western side of Scotland ; 
but the new canal of Amsterdam, form- 
ing a communication from the ocean to 
that great commercial city, exceeds in. 
depth and dimensions any similar work 
in Great Britain. A 44-gun frigate ap- 
pears to have already made the passage 
with success ; and it also appears there 
is sufficient capacity for even a ship of 80 
guns. The projected canal from Ports- 
mouth is calculated for ships of the line, 
and, if executed, might vie with this canal 
of Amsterdam, in depth and width, and 
in length would exceed it in the propor-> 
tion of 100 to 50 miles. 

The Chinese, it appears ^from recent 
experiments, have a mode of adulterating 
black tea, by means of sandy particles,. 
or minute crystals of magnetic iron; 
sometimes to such a degree, that parts of 
the leaves may be lifted by a magnet*. 
' These particles may occasionally be de- 
tected at the bottom of a tea-cup. 

So little wind prevails in Italy, that not 
a windmill is to be seen in any part of 
it. There were two in Venice once, but 
they were demolished, on account of the 
insufficiency of wind. 

Mademoiselle Gamerin lately made an 
aerial ascent at Rome. The prince' and 
princess of Lucca, and the foreign ambas- 
sadors, were among the spectators. When 
she had been a quarter of an hour in the 
air Mademoiselle Gamerin cut the rope 
of the parachute, and descended safely in 
an enclosure of the Villa Borghese. 

Biarj of ®ccntttncti.' 

Jan. 10.— The Gold Mines'.— The 
sound is certainly enough to make one*s 
mouth water, and no wonder the rage for 
embarking in these speculations increases. 
Last Saturday a share in the Real del 
Monte mine, on which only 30/. had been 
paid, sold for 1200/. ! Was this now a bon& 
nde sale, or only a puJT to enhance the 
aoarket. price I No doubt there is great 



scope for adventurers in' South 'America t 
under the government of Old Spain, an4 
till lately, the New States have be^ too 
unsettled for strangers to embark their pro-* 
perty ; the mines were never half wrought ; 
they wanted capital, machinery, and per- 
severance, all ot which will now be sup« 
plied by this country, and the effect wdl 
be to increase their productiveness amaz- 
ingly» Yet the thing is sure to be over- 
done, and scores, in Sieir golden dreams o£ 
£1 Dorado wealth, will be ruined ! 

A busy winter expected in town — rents 
getting high at the West End, from de- 
mand for houses. — ^It seems there is no truth 
in the report about captain Laing going 
out to explore the source of the Niger.— » 
One ought to be cautious in trusting tha 
newspapers. 

12. — ^Thb Lord Chancelloh. — In 
passing through Lincoln's Inn — ^met lord. 
Eldon just coming out of chancery. One of 
his attendants put a tin case, like a cash-box, 
into the carnage. I wonder whether it 
contained his lordship's doubts, which he 
was taking home to resolve after dinner* 
He looks uncommonly well of his years. 
It is surprising the toil and labour some 
men get through in the course of their 
lives. Southey tells us, that John Wesley 
rode one hundred thousand miles on horse- 
back ; for half a century he was constantly 
employed in praying, preaching, reading, 
wnting, and travelling, from five o'clock 
in the morning till bed-time, yet his health 
was good, and be lived to quite a patri- 
archal age. The chancellor's labours in 
the senate, the cabinet, and the courts of 
law have been prodigious : what a num- 
ber of perplexed questions must have been 
agitated in his mind for the last sixty 
years ! his brain must be like a sieve> 
otherwise, so much matter could not possi- 
bly filtrate through it. But of all Her- 
culean prodigies of modem days, Dundas 
Cochrane is the greatest. I should really 
like to see this phenomenon : he must have 
a j^air of legs as long as the statue that 
bestrode Rhodes' harbour ! Looking at the 
length of a man's stride, is it possible to 
conceive that any man, by a mere repetition 
of them, could get his body, beside makin? 
sundry oi&ets by the way, from the Oural 
mountains to Kamtschatka; the thing 
appears incredible, but I must see the 
Captain's shape. 

The workmen in Little 'Bridge-street 
Blackfriars, last week were busily employ- 
ed in taking down the only remains left of 
the ancient wall of London. It required 
great mdnual labour, even with sledge 
hammers anfl crow bars, to remove it.— 
Among the sand dug up from the bed of 
the river, for the foundation of the New 
LondQO Bridge^ a gre^t aumber of very 
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aiicient lAKer tnd' capper 0(^ai hftTe been 

' Two ships have been lately built in sir 
Robert Wigram's yard, for the Colombian 
j^earl fishery, with diving-bells, &o. and 
are nearly equipped ^ one is shortly ex-> 
peeted to be launched, find the other sdso 
in the course, of a few weeks, and will 
proceed to commence the pearl fishery. 

• TheWeather. — ^Primroses were selling 
last Friday and Saturday in great abun- 
dance. Some say they heard the cuckoo 
yesterday ; and a Wren s nest was found 
last week with eggs in it, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter. The Glaagfm Chro- 
nicle says, bees last Friday were see<k 
fiying ,; and the blackbirds were singing, 
as if welcoming the 'spring. Vegetation 
is going on in the field, and the usual 
[Spring flbwers are making their appear- 
ance. 

The number of committals to Newgate 
last year was nearly 2000 ; 700 prisoners 
were acquitted or discharged Without 
trial. The number of executions was 
eleven. 

• 14. — 'Duncan v. The Mormng Advir- 
#/*«•.— The issue of this case to-day gives 
general satisfaction, and is a strong proof 
Of the general sense of the utility of police 
reports. The defendants had not justified ; 
the judge declared that a verdict must 
pass for the plaintiff ; yet, among a special 
jury of twelve London merchants, there 
was not one man who hesitated at all 
in finding a verdict for the newspaper 
ptoprietors. The Chronicle mentions a 
fact, which is decisive of the eflicacy of 
the press as an 'instrument of improve- 
ment Crimes and indecency of all sorts 
are on the decrease in large towns, while 
they are increasing rapidly among our 
agricultural population. Public opinion 
acts powerfully in towns ; the country is 
withdrawn from its influence. 

A shocking accident happened at Mid- 
dleton colliery, in Yorkshire. One of the 
miners was just leaving work, and impru-. 
dently took off the top of his safety-lamp, 
when an sdmost instantaneous explosion 
was the consequence, which killed no less 
than twenty-three of the poor workmen 
on the spot. 

The Thea TRM.-— Every body is wonder- 
ing why the theatres are not so crowded 
as formerly. Some trace the wane of dra- 
matic interest to private boxes.to late dinner 
hours, and the flatness of the performances. 
1 verily think it is none of these, or at 
least to no great degree. The truth is, the 
power of the imagination is gradually 
yielding to that of the judgment : we are 
more awake to realities th&n /ictionsj and 
ghosts, witches, and knight-errantry, and 
SiiBgs of ^t Mit, appear nther tidieu^ 



loutf and unintawsting^ta tfi^ ]prkiftt imi 
soningage. i 

This I conceive to be tba genatal eauM^ 
arising from th« univenal difiiisioil off 
philosophical knowledse ; bat anotlie^ ft94 
son, subordinate to wa former, may b«f 
assigned, in the extreme length of ibt en-* 
tertaiuments. Oof ancestors were a protyy 
patient generation, and had far more in^ 
dulgence for long stories and lengthy 
disquisitions, than their descendants. The 
modems not only require their pleaSuref 
should be racy and pungent, but that they 
should pass in quick succession, and ba 
extremely variegated. Now how is it pds« 
sible for any man, possessed of locomotive 
power, and of a tolerable degree of mental 
activity, to sit out a whole evening at the 
theatre, without weariness, even with all 
the fn4lang9 of song, play, and farce to 
amuse him. Think of the horrors of beingf 
cramped for five hours in the pit, where 
one can neither cross their legs nor move 
their elbows without offence, with tha 
additional comfort of a chilly air coming 
across the eyes — like a Tartarean blast ! 
The boxes aflbrd somewhat better accom- 
modation, a little more liberty or so, and 
you may refresh yourself with a turn itf 
the saloon ; but even this, in my opinion ^ 
does not yield sufficient aliment and variety 
to keep up a long evening's amuseikienti 
The only way to render the theatres more 
attractive, is to shorten the entertainments; 
and let the subject of representation bef 
more conformable to real life*— which would 
correspond to the altered feelings and tastef 
of the time. 

Iffiice&Is CalntlTAr. 

Sanuar^ XXIL St. Vincent.-^ 

Saturday, 

High Water, Mom. III. 5 m.— Aft. IV. 3 m. 
Sun rises, yil.46m. } set^ IV. 17m. 

St. Vincent was esteemed a most glorioua 
martyr, as he actually seemed to gl<»y;iq 
his sufferings. He was bom at Ossa in 
Grenada, and was barbarously destroyed 
by order of the emperors Diodesian and 
Maximian, in the year 304. Tberc ia^ 
an ancient admonition to note down 
whether the sun shines on St. Vincent'a 
day : — 

Bememberon St. Vincent's day 
IfthatthesuB his bcflims display. . . 

The origin of this distich is unknown,^ 
but it may probably be from an idea that' 
the sun would not shine unfavourably oi^ 
that day on which the martyrdom of the 
saint was inhumanly consummated by 
burning. 

Anniversahy ' Chrokolooy. — 1800. 
On this day died at Hampstead^ George 
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Stev«iii;«aii^Mioii&: critic and writer^' 
ind well known as a distinguished com- 
mentator on Shakspeare. 

1788. Our 'great and lamented poet^- 
lord Byron, was bora on St. Vincent's 
day. 
. Siamxax^ XXIII. — Sunday. 

High Water, Morn. IV. 17 m.— Aft. IV. 32 m. 
Sanday Lessons, Morn. Isa. A5. Matt. 21. Even.. 

Isa. 56. 1 Cor. 6. 

Anniversary Chronology. — 1570, 
The earl of Murray, regent of Scotland, 
during the minority of James VI., was shot 
at Linlithgow, by Hamilton of Bothwel- 
haugh, who, after the battle of Longside- 
hill, had been condemned to death as a 
rebel, but, on the intercession of Knox the 
reformer, obtained pardon. Part of his 
(fstate was, however, bestowed upon one 
of the regent's favourites, who seized his 
Kouse, and turned out his wife naked, in 
a cold night, into the open fields, where, 
before the next morning, she became 
furiously mad. This injury made a greater 
impression oh Hamilton than the mercy he 
had received ; and from that moment he 
vowed to be revenged on Murray. After 
perpetrating the deed, he escaped to 
France. 

1776. Expired at Bethnal-green, Wil- 
liam Caslon, universally esteemed as a 
ficst-rate artist in the art of letter found- 
ing ; his foundry in Chiswell-street having 
been one of the most capital in this, and. 
equal to any in foreign countries. 
- 1806. Expired at his house. Putney, 
William Pitt, second son of the eteirl of 
Chatham. 

Sanuarg XXIV. — Monday. 
Hiyh Water, Morn. IV. 47m^Aft.V. 3 m. 
Hilary Term begins. 

Anniversary . Chronology. — 76. 
The emperor Adrian born at Rome. In a 
visit to Britain, he built the famous wall 
which still bears his name. It extended 
from the Solway Frith to the river Tyne, 
where Newcastle now stands. The de- 
sign of it was to secure the Romans from 
the incursions of the Caledonians. 

1781. Expired Edward Capell, a gentle- 
man well known as an enlightened editor 
(rf Shakspeare *s works, in 10 vols. 8vo. 

Garden and Orchard.— -Nail up and 
trim your wall-fruit espaliers. Cleanse 
trees of moss, if the weather be moist. 
Gather scions for grafts, before the buds 
sprout, and graft them in the itock-pears, 
oherries, and. plums ; and remove your 
kernel-stocks to more commodious dis* 
taoces in your nursery, cutting off the top 
root ; set beans, peas, &c. Sow seed for 
early jcauliflowers. In wet weather, 
cleanse, mend, and sharpen garden tools. 
Turn up your bee^hives, and sprinkle them 
With a littl« warm and swe«t wovt, j| 



gamay^ XXV. Sr. P&vjl**^ 

Tuesday. ' 

High Water, Mom. V. 19 m.-Aft. V. 85'in. 

The festival of the conversion of St» 
Paul, whatever the reaso.n may be, has 
always been reckoned particularly omi- 
nous of the future weather of the year ; and 
what is curious, this notion prevails ii! 
ihany countries distant from each other. In 
Bourn's Antiquities is the following i— - 

I f St. Paule's day be ftcir and cleare. 
It doth forebode a fruitful! yeare. 

Gay advises the rejection of these rules 
as being superstitious : — 



All supertrtition froin thy breast repel : 
Let credulous boys and prattling nurses te 
How, if the fe«ti?M ofPaitl be clear. 



Plenty from liberal horn shall strew the year j 
When the dark skies dissolve in snow or rain. 
The labouring hind shall yoke, the steer in VAinj 
But if the threatning winds in tempest roar. 
Then war shall bathe her wasteful sword in gore, 

SJamiarg XXVI. — Wednesday. 

riigh Water, Morn. V. 67 m.— Aft. VI. 19 m. . 
Anncversary Chronology.-^ 1789; 
Expired Frances Brooke, a lady as re- 
markable for her virtues as for her great 
literary accomplishments. Her principal 
works are Julia Mandeville, and £mily 
Montague, novels ; the Old Maid, a serietf 
of periodical papers; Virginia, and th< 
Siege of Sinope, tragedies ; two musical 
dramas, and several esteemed translations 
from the French. 

. Fruits in prime and yet lasting. — ^Ap- 
ples — Kentish pippin,russet pippin,goldeQ 
pippin, kinton pippin, John apple, winter 
queening, marigold, harvey apple, pome* 
roy, golden doucet, loneo pearmain, &c. 

, Fears. — Winter musk, winter Nor- 
wich, excellent when well baked ; winter 
bergamot, winter bon chretien, both ma-*, 
ral ; the great souvrein and others. 

Sanuarg XXVU.^Thursday. 

High Water, Morn. VI. 44 m.— Aft. VII, 9 m. 
Moon first quarter. Morn. VIII. 24 m. 
Duke of Sussex born in 1773. 

Weather Signs. — If the sun rise red 
and fiery, wind and rain. 

If cloudy and it soon decreases^ certain 
fair weather. 

If small clouds increase, much rain. 

If large clouds decrease, fair weathen 

Mists, if they rise in low grounds and' 
soon vanish, fair weather. 

If mists rise to the hill tops, rain in a 
day or two. 

A general mist before the sun rises, 
near the full moon, fair weather. 

If mists in the new moon, rain in the 
old ; and vice versA. 

Observe, that in eight years' time there 
is a9 niKh 9<wthr^eat wind as north-east. 
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and consequently ^ Mby vet years as' 
dry. 

N.B. Francis Moore has prophesied 
stormy weather, from the 27th to the end 
of the month. 

Santiars XXVIIL— Friciay. 

High Water, Mom. VII. 39 m.— Aft. VII. 8 m. 
Ban rises, VII. d4 m. j sets I V. 26 m. 

Anniversary Chronology. — 1547. 
Died, after a life distinguished by caprice, 
violence, and tyranny, Henry VIII. He 
had reigned thu-ty-seven years and nine 
months. 

1596. Expired on board his ship, near 
Terra Firma, sir Francis Drake, who, as • 
Fuller quaintly expresses it, " lived by the 
sei, died oa it, and was buried in it," 
This distinguished naval hero was the son 
of a sailor, aad bom near Tavistock in 
Devousbire, aliQuttbe year 1546, By his 
great abilities, his valour, and entei-prisLn^ 
spirit, Drake improved ibe tirt of nivij^a- 
tion, opened the way to our commerj^e in 
the East, was the founder of our niviga- 
tion to the West, gave a shock to the 
whole power of Spain* and was tlie first 
£uglishmau»aud tlie first eummarideri, that 
cirttjmnavicfated the globe. 

1746. Peter the Greatex^jired at Peters- 
burg, in the 53d yeaf ol liis age, and 
29th of his TGigu. This monarch gave a 
uev? face to tlie Russian empire ; he ren- 
dered it at once formidable and flourishing, 
by disciplioitig his troops — creating a 
powerful navy-^-cducaliDg' the youog no- 
bi I il y — establisbi ng raanufaetures— gi ving 
vigour to commerce — aud encouraging arts 
^nd sciences < 

NAtlm,*!!. HisTORY,^Buds and em- 
bryo bhissomn, in their silky, downy roats, 
often finely varnished to protect them from 
the wet and cold, arc the principal bota- 
nical subjects for observation in January, 
and their structure is particularly worthy 
of notice ; to the practical gardener an at- 
tention to their appearance is. indispensa- 
ble, as by them alone can he prune with 
safety. Buds are always formed in the 
spring preceding that in which they op€n, 
and are of two kinds, leaf-buds and flower- 
buds, distinguished by a difference of 
shape and of figure, easily discernible by 
the observing eye, the fruit-buds being 
thicker, rounder, and shorter, than the 
other ; hence the gardener can judge of the 
probable quantity of blossom that will 
appear. 

COMMERCE, LONDON,. Jon. 14. 

Cotton. — ^The market has been steady thia 
Week, and 'the late; advance fully maintained.' 

CoFPKB. — The public sale of coffee yester- 
day, went off with some briskness; tiie 
Bemerara and Berbice description '2s, or 3s, 
higher. 
\ S voAik^At the close of the market to-day. 



ifieiAe was gtOAt 'bthtkiiHu in ih€ demand^ 
and prices fully 1«. in adyanoe of the currency 
of yesterday obtained. 

Spicks.— Spices'li&ye become rather dull j 
nntmegs are lower, 5s, 3d, or 5s, 4<f . ; pepper 
is lets inquired after, but the prices are 
supported. 

Spirit^.— The demand for rum lately has 
been general and extensive ; the prices ad- 
vanced from the lowest point 2d, per gallon. 

Fruit.— The demand for Denia^ in bas* 
kets have" been very extensi.ve, the whole 
having been bought up by the grocers (about 
8000 baskets) at a7s. and a small parcel of. 
Valentias at 5&s, ; the remainder of a large 
cargo was afterwt^rds taken off at t»s. Red 
Smyrna raisins go off slowly at 50s, Turkey 
figs are more in demand ; currants maintain 
their prices, and Muscatels are rather more 
' in request. 

LO>!DOJi MARKETS, Jan. 14. 

Corn.— In thp Com Market the suypiyh^a 
exceeded the dumiuid, omd in coneequpnc^? 
of the dulnif'^ that provaibi, n dc?!cline of ij, 
in wheatt and if- to 4*. in barlry baa been 
eubmjttizd ta» Flotif, top ptictt TQs. 

BcTT sit. —What iH now cDming from Ife- 
loud wiU la«c about lU per cent. Ciiimliricl^U', 
5Ujr. tg 525. Dorset -17** to 54?. A'orit 50j, 
to 5'i.ir. Irish 1(«.t. to 10»J. 

h.vco^ — On board, A5j>to54f.1 |[Li%[id(?d, 
CO.*. to ei*. 

CHiL£Sfi; — There in every probjabilltv of a. 
gteat deal of money being lost by cticxTMU. 
AH the n^entd Lave hea^y fttocLa ; i»Qd tb« 
oheeiseintiOKerSt who nui^ht to be'tbt?ir cuji- 
tmmcTTs, stc fully i^upplitd- Cht-ihlrp, old, 
f^f. tu OftI* ; miildlin^p GOj. to 7^,f. 

Fish.— SaliuoW* fis\ a pound ; dod, n Eood 
filaed oue/ln,Vr; Other £sh iu pi-opot'tkiu. 

Cattle,— TU" eapply this wc^ek.htkaVeen, 
beaati a,DS5, sheep 11 jm^ calvoa 3T(», plea 
5X0. 

Meat.— VprM* e^ttravneantlydt^nr, fh/Hthe 
poiiffld bv the Hide j fine ^inlry-fcrd pork 
about tlie' BHine : but tlie Whitechapel 
Jridbers may be bact at any pridt?* LflTiibj^ 
\<fry fjiiet ia -vary bcutcq'; a hinel quEl^t^^^ 
l»jr. to aOy. A vc^ry fmcE Lt^iceittersbirii 
WPthcr, or Ttmuflfn ewe^ wBl fotth 5*. (irf. 
tlie stoue, H^/. till* i>ouud by the carL-ojis ; 
poor flUeep brlnp *j^rf. by tJiO carcaj^j. 
Econombt-H rnni.'-r -.[irfc to b^ef, (on altorna^ 
tivy urrt In : . 1. I i Ht,) which brings Gd. a 
pound b]^ slii_ v^cx,.^. 

Poultry getting cheaper. 

Coals.— 28 ships of . Sunderland coals - 
Ijave arrived this week, of which eight still 
remain imsold. The lowest prite has been 
33^. per dil. and the best sold on Friday only 
brought 40s. 6d.— a fall of about 3s, Of 
Newcastle, 63 ships have been sold at 32j. 
to 42*. 9d. Forty ships now lie unsold. 

In Smithfield, the best meadow hay 
brought 4^. 10*.— Straw 21, 5s. to 21: 8*.-. 
Clover 51. 10*. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

' A Subscriber shaii be accommodated the first 
opportunity. 

The subject of Z,*s irtipromptu is /too trifling 
for a place. 

To P.C. W.^s second query, we answer "Yes,** 
if the matter be of interest. 

London: Printed by J. APPLEGATH, Stam-. 
Jord Street, for THOMAS BOYS, No. 7, 
Lndgate Hill, to vahom all Conimunicatidtif 
(free of expense) are reauested to be 4uldre»8ed ; 
and sold also by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and 
Viendersin Town and Country ^-^PuHished every 
Saturday* 
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MINERS AT WORK. 



It must be owned, there is a great dif- 
ference between going up a mountain and 
dericending into a cavern; one excites a 
sort of inspiration — a sfvellin^ of the heart, 
in contemplating the sublimity of nature ; 
the other fills us with strange terrors and 
" horrible imaginings." Old associations 
revive, — ^Tartarus, -Styx, 'and the " bot- 
tomless pit ". float before the imagination ; 
the abyss of fire, which some philosophers 
say fills the centre of the globe, rises to 
view: add to which the dairkness — the 
sulphureous heat — the noise of falling 
water — and the dim, demoniacal visages 
of the miners — and there is enough, I 
think, to appal the stoutest heart, and 
account for the unpleasant sensations 
usually felt on first attempting a subter- 
raneous descent — a|nd which, I confess^ 
were exnenenced by me in lately explor- 
ing the lead liiine^^ Alleoheads, ! 



This mine is situated about eight miles 
from the town of Allendale, and eighteen 
■from Hexham in Northumberiand. Arriv- 
ing at the entrance, my companioii and I 
(for I took care not to be solus m the aclvea- 
ture) began our preparations, with clothing 
ourselves in the miner's dress, consisting 
of coarse canvass, the jacket lined with 
flannel, a large slouch hat, and enormous 
wooden shoes, bound with iron. (I 
thought of Burke, who went down into a 
coal-pit in a collier's sack.) Thus accou- 
tred, and provided with a candle, round 
which was a lump of clay, to prevent the 
heat of the hand from melting it, we seated 
ourselves in a small niuddy waggon, drawn 
by one horse, with a lantern attached to 
his head, and were hurried along'a railway, 
amid the noise of the iron, the splashing 
of water, and the cries of the driver, urging 
the animal forward. At the distance of a 
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mile we arrived at t wtlmsey or sliaft,wliete 
the workmen were drawing up the lead 
ore and rubbish from the pit below. A 
little further we began our descent by % 
number of ladders, to another level, fifty 
fathoms from the surface ; in this level 
was placed a machine, like a winnow^ to 
circulate air through the mine, and put in 
motion by a boy quite naked, who ap- 
peared excessively hot. Near this plt^ce- 
we again descended by other ladders to 
the third level, at the end of which we 
descended by a large rope, worked by a 
-windlass, to the fourth level: here we 
found our iron shoes of great service, as 
the pendulous motion of the rope made it 
necessary to present the point of the^shoe 
to] the side of the shaft, to prevent our 
' swinging against it. 

Sometimes walking, at others crawling, 
we came to the first^group of miners, who 
were just pre|^aring*a blast; which was 
performed oy inserting a match, or fusee, 
in a hole, communicating vrith a small 
bed of gunpowder; at the top of the 
match is placed, crosswise, a small piece 
of touchpaper, which being, lightea, the 
miners retire to wait the explosion, which 
generally detaches about three feet square. 
In this place the drawing of the ** Miners 
at Work " was made ; it was with some 
difficulty I could secuoe it, ,as each per- 
son wished to possess it from the circum- 
stance of its having been drawn in the 
mine. The men are dressed in canvass 
trowsers, and a black cotton cap ; and, 
when waiting an explosion, their appear- 
ance is extremely picturesque, each hast- 
ening to a spot of security with his can- 
dle, whose light, throwing some into 
partial shade, and others into a broader 
glare, contrasted with the gloom of the 
surrounding cavern, gives to the whole a 
most banditti aspect. 

Near this spot I had an opportunity of 
seeing an immense natural cavern of car- 
bonate of lime, fluor spar, intermixed 
with glance lead, which |;littered and 
sparkled in the most beautiful manner, 
from the reflected lights of the candles. 
I was now two miles distant from the 
entrance; of the mine, and 500 feet from 
the surface of the earth. I next went to 
see the principal ^ump for raising water 
from the mine ; it is a large wheel, 
of great weight, and gives motion to a 
horizontal beam, to wnich are attached 
the pistons. I had now seen all that was 
interesting; having, by means of my 
companion, who was overseer of the mine, 
been a greater distance than any stranger 
liad hitherto been permitted. ^ 



"And then the whining schoolboy with hii 
satchel 
And shining mornin|-face, creeping like snail , 
Unwillingly to school."— 

MyouJUkeU, ^ 

That the ancients had certain days set 
apart by habit, or superstition, as devoted 
to gooa, or subservient to evil, will be 
admitted by all those who have become at 
all 'acquainted with Boman, or Greciaq, 
story. It will also be allowed that wonders 
and portents, (to be accomplished at par- 
ticular periods,) were then of sufficient 
occurrence to create dismay, or beget joy, 
in the people of that age, when oracles 
and prophecies were perseveringly con- 
sulted and reverentially believed* 

But evident as all this is, and extraor- 
dinary as were many of the fatalisms of 
that hour, there is still a day in these our 
own more enlightened times, which will 
not yield in the mrest auguries to the " Ides 
of March" or any other woful and * event- 
ful period of those customs which now 
only exist in the pages of the historian, 
and the memory oi the patriot. 

That day, to a numerous class of little 
folks the darkest in the calendar, is " Black 
Monday." It is possible, kind readers, 
that you will not find it in your almanacs, 
and your souvenirs, but I will teU you 
where its commentary will be. It will be 
in your feelings and your reminiscences^ 
in the tear-filled eyes of your littH ones, 
and Uie shorter circle of your firesides. 
School-time, is come again, the l^olidays 
are over, and pride and feeling are strug- 
gling for the masterdom in young bosoms, 
and the contest is strong between the tear 
and the smile ; ** home» sweet'home," is to 
tie exchanged fbf five more months of 
fancied thraldom, and awful labour, and 
to-day is the prologue to the trial ; and 
the wife of a Caesar, or the mother of a 
Gracchus, never looked with more anxiety 
for the conclusion of a husband's and an 
ofispring's dangers, than do the little bro- 
therhood and sisterhood, of whom I speak« 
for the announcement of its conclusion. 

Marvel not that I endeavour to awaken 
your sympathies for those which, by 
many, will be deemed the trivial trials of 
life, for I would have you recollect, that 
we are as yet but " children of a larger 
growth," and therefore that the incon- 
veniences, and grievances, of childhood 
may form no contemptible parallel, and 
convey no useless lesson, when contrasted 
with those which in later, and maturer 
years, it has been, or is, our fortune to 
encounter. I have called the^ ills ^ that 
hover about the morning of life imaginary 
one<, and I therefore may be 8upp(»ea 
likely to agree in tbe comnu)Q obsmatiotfj^ 
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tliat our earliest are our happiest days. 
Probably mine vrere so, — ^but as a general 
assertion I dispute its validity, inasmuch 
as a good proportion of those difficulties 
and perplexities we encounter in active 
life, are of our own creation, very fancies 
of the brsdn, born of apathy, and nurtured 
by discontent. 

As children, we have to tear ourselves 
from the cradle, as it were, of comfort, 
and the nursery of parental affection, to 
encounter a little epitome of the world 
which the arena we now enter so peculiarly 
describes — as fnen, we have to break from 
ease, from splendid or squalid sloth, to 
bear our share of the buffets of life, aud 
to maintain our stations with honour, and 
our comforts with honesty. In the one case 
we have to master the language, and to 
consult the triumphs, of the mighty dead ; 
in the other to compete with, and rival, 
the acateness and the perseverance of the 
industrious and powerful living — in both 
so to tune our minds, and direct our facul- 
ties, that we may be found "profitable 
servants," and honour may inscribe our 
names in a worthy temple already splendid 
with the titles of noble ancestors, and able 
contemporaries. 

But I shall be asked by some one, ** a 
wearied of the world," what are the heart- 
burnings, the wearinesses, the sighs, and 
the tears of childhood, compared to his? 
What bitter draught have they who are of 
it to swallow, what cup of despair to drain 1 
He will tell me that their darkest clouds 
are summer ones, their heaviest storms 
but the transient visitation of an April 
shower, their sorrows but a pebble ripplmg, 
not staining the current of their fortunes, 
their deprivations but one cup the less in 
life's banquet : 

" The tear down childhood's cheek that flow* 
It Hke the dew-drop on the rose, 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.*' 

Well, then, " Black Monday" is not so 
very terrible, and yet I am afraid I shall 
fail in inducing its victims to colour it of 
a more sprightly hue. iTimparte — it will 
be conquered^ and pride and duty will be 
its enecntioners. It will become less 
feared, less thought of as my young friends 
progress onwards in competition with time, 
anon it shall be forgotten altogether, and 
its opponent hour, that of emancipation 
from study, shall appear — the cheerest sun 
that ever gilded the horizon — and the 
schoolboy shall be happy again. More 
hi^py than before by a few months' expe- 
rience, and a little larger stock of know- 
ledge, more happy still in the feeling that 
he is nearer to the stature of man, and 
shAU.aQon claim the privilege to enter upon 
the duties, and tiy his strength with the 



struggles that, at one time or otiier> environ 
that ** lord of the creation." 

Ye of the world — who deem all your 
days dark ones— cease to despair! — See 
bnghter dawns approaching, con the lesson 
I have attempted, and become, in its spirit, 
once more, and for a little, a schoolboy. 



To ♦ • • • 
Tis not that luxury hath forsook the halls 
Where once she ruled profuse, in heedless state, 
Tis not that now the once bedizen'd walls 
Wear a chill face all chang'd and desolate. 
That I. who erst did scarcely know to sigh, 
(So fickle is the fortune of our fate,) 
Now weep salt tears of very agony I 
But 'tis that iliou— thou roy own summer 

flower — 
Who wert not wont to bide a winter's storm. 
Should be, aye, driven from out the rosy bower 
That was the parallel to thy sweet form. 
For this 1 weep and sigh again for power ! 
But, oh I 'tis folly, for my doting eyes, 
Where'er thou act, should see a Paradise ! 

9rti^ nxCn ^timtzii^ 

IMPROVEMENT IN CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

An ingenious substitute for bells in 
clocks and watches has lately been intro- 
duced into this country from France. The 
tone of a bell depends upon its size ; and 
when the space allotted to the striking part 
is contracted, as in ordinary clocks and re- 
peaters, the sound it produces is necessariljp 
both weak and acute. The improvement 
we are going to explain, consists in using^ 
in the place of a bell, a metallic spiral, a« 
or rod b if the same length and thickness | 
it is struck by a hammer, c,in the usual man- 
ner, and the tone elicited will depend upon 
the length of the spiral, and the quantity 
of metal employed in its construction* 
Upon this principle a tone may be pro- 
duced, exactly resembling that of the great 
bell in St. Paul's cathedral, from a very 
small steel spiral. When adapted to re- 
peaters, two spirals are fixed to the inside 
of the internal case of the watch imme- 
diately around the works : they are of dif- 
ferent lengths, and consequently, when 
struck by two small hammers connected 
with the striking part of the watch, two 
distinct tones are produced ; the one in- 
dicating the hour, and the other th« 
quarters. 

It is probable that, by arranging these 
spirals of different lengths, a very port- 
able musical instrument might be con-« 
structed, of considerable variety and 
intensity of tone : the great length ne« 
cessary for musical instruments, where 
the sounding body is supported at both 
ends, would be avoided, and the tone of 
such an instrument would probably be at 
least equal in sweetness to that of any 
stringed instrument, 
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- The theory of the vibrations of bodies 
supported on one extremity, has always 
been found to be of considerable diffi- 
culty : the rod appears to divide itself into 
several separately vibratin? portions, in- 
dependent of the general vibration 4f the 
body. It has been attempted to explain 
these appearances upon the Epicurean 
hypothesis, that sonorous bodies, when in 
vibration, emit particles of a peculiar 
nature, which, falling upon the ear, like 
light upon the eye, produce the pheno- 
menon of sound. A revival of this opinion, 
which has slumbered for so many ages, 
has been lately attempted in France, by 
M. Azals ; he imagines that every body 
which is capable of producing a musical 
sound, is constantly the centre of rays of 
sound, which it emits on every side : these 
rays are formed of vibrating particles, pro- 
jected from the internal parts of the elastic 
body. Thus a body is sonorous when all, 
or nearly all, the globules which it emits 
are isochronous, or begin and finish their 
vibrations together. When these vibra- 
tions are confused and unequal, the body 
frwn which thejr emanate produces only 
noise. Upon this theory percusaon does 
not produce the sound of elastic bodies, 
it only serves to render the emission of 
vibrating molecules more abundant : for 
this reason, the force of percussion only 
influences the intensity of the sound ; it 
does no determine eitker its nature or its 



elevation. We shall refer those who wish 
to investigate farther into a theory which, 
although ingeniously supported, appears 
to be complicated, and to possess few ad- 
vantages in the explanation of acoustic 
phenomena over that usually adopted, 
to the first volume of *' Cours de Philo- 
sophic Gkuirzie/' by M. Azals. 



THE OPERA. 

We are happy to learn - on |;0Qd au- 
thority that all the complicated difiTerences 
which have delayed the arrangements for 
opening this theatre are at length amicably 
concluded. The treaty of peace, it is said, 
was finally ratified on Saturday, between 
the noble and distinguished persons who 
formed the Opera Committee and the 
lessees of the last season on the one part, 
and Mr. Ebers on the other, by which the 
latter gentleman comes into uninterrupted 
possession. The Chancery suit against 
Mr. Ebers is withdrawn, and great exer- 
tions will immediately be made to com- 
mence the season, which, it is determined, 
shall be conducted on a scale of great 
liberality. Several performers of the 
highest repute, both for the opera and 
ballet, are already engaged. Mr. Ebers, 
contemplating the issue, is also in treaty 
with some of the most attractive perform- 
ers of the foreign theatres, ;' 
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CAVE OF THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 



While the town is amusing itself with 
the pantomimic representation of the old 
legend of the Dragon of Wantley, we 
shall present our readers with a sketch of 
the spot, or rather the entrance of the 
Dragon's Cave, at "Whem Cliffe, near 
Wortley Hall, in Yorkshire. A more 
favourable subject for the pencil can 
hardly be imagined, and notwithstanding 
the ardour of -pursuit which distinguishes 
the present age after every thing which 
belongs to the picturesque, we do not 
remember to have seen before the present 
sketch a drawing or print of this interest- 
ing scene, which bursts upon the sight as 
you turn n6ar the lodge ; to the right of 
which a broken gate brings you to the 
Dragon's Cave, ample and gloomy: the 
excavation of this recess in the rocks 
appears to be a natural production. At 
the farthest end, towards the top of the 
cave, are two apertures, which have been 
compared to the eyes of the monster 
glanng from above on the affrighted in- 
truder. But whether contemplated as the 
dark abode of some ferocious beast, the 
haunt of banditti, or the cell of a recluse, 
its character is full of those qualities that 
furnish most completely the romantic in 
art ; and instead of a ** lodge in some 
vast wilderness," such as was suggested 
by the sensitive and melancholy mmd of 
Cowper as a retreat from the world, its 
cares, and its crimes, this spot appears far 
bettet calculated to soothe and calm a 

Serturbed spirit. But the days of the 
ermit havfe i>assed away with those of 
chivalry, and it is the busy mai) and the 



crowded city that the neglected and for- 
lorn may apostrophize in the language of 



the poet, ** This, this, is solitude \ 

The surrounding scenery of this pic- 
turesque spot is perfectly in accordance 
with the subject of the sketch. In the 
iinmediate vicinity of the cave, gigantic 
oaks appear growing out of the solid rocks» 
and from the cliffs above throw their 
** fantastic roots " in the shape* of such 
wild and uncouth grandeur as totally to 
set at naught the improver's art. From 
this delightful and romantic place, oppo- 
site, and on the right, may be seen aa 
extent of prospect, overlooking a valley, 
at the bottom of which runs the river 
Dun, and from its margin rise hills richly 
interspersed with rock and foliage. In- 
deed, the whole of this neighbourhood is 
replete with every variety of the pic- 
turesque, and associated as it is with the 
old satirical ballad, the names of sir 
Edward and lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and the novel of Ivanhoe, it is hardly 
necessary to apologize for introducing this 
spot to the notice of the curious, who may 
chance to visit its vicinity. We cannot 
tell whether any alteration has ^beea 
effected since the time our sketch wa^ 
taken,'which is some little time since : the 
hand of time may have operated > but that 
is always in favour of the picturesque, 

COX V. KEAN. 

His late Majesty, in one of his gracious 
speeches to parliament, lamented the pre- 
valence of disease among the homed 
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cattle; but the royal language had no 
allusion to the aldermen of London. ' Bad 
as th9 times were, in many respects, th« 
city magistrates did not then figure at 
Horn Fair. They looked after their wives 
as well as over their ledgers, and the most 
skilful actors were not able to make their . 
' heads ache. The affair of Kean and. Mnu 
Cox,4n one view of it, is encouraging to 
the whole corps drnmati^uci but in ano- 
ther, not quite so cheermg. The ease 
with which the representations oi Othello 
won the favoursof his civic Desdemona, 
will Naturally induce the players to turn 
their eyes towards Bow church ; but the 
result of the laU trial will as naturally 
have% counteracting ^tendency. Never* 
theles^, the whole corporation are not a 
little disturbed ; and evefry member of it 
instinctively claps his hand to his fore- 
Head.' There is not a ward or precinct 
that does ixoi feel queer on the occasion, 
nor a single common-counciUman, or even 
liveryman, who is not troubled with 
straip|e dreams. It is expected that a 
common-hall will be callea, to]take into 
consideration the new course of histrionic 
gallantr^r, and the consequent alarming 
condition of the eastern portion of the me- 
tropolis. Some of the principal city ladies, 
determined to watch the motions of their 
lords, and not to resign any of their an- 
cient privileges, are forming themselves 
into a Kind of privy-council, of which Mr, 

Kean, colonel IC , or Mr. Whatmore, 

is to be elected permanent secretary, 
Mrs. Cox does not care whether the actor, 
the soldier, or the clerk, is appointed to 
this honour, so it falls on one of them ; but 
the generality of the female denizens ob- 
ject to such an electipn, as more calculated 
to increase than diminish the apprehension 
that has been excited among the cornutes, 
from Temple-bar to Tower-hill : and it is 
supposed, that should the ladies be such 
enemies to their own dearest interests, as 
to elect one of those gentlemen to the 
secretaryship, the corporation will beseech 
ijbe lord mayor to yield his supremacy pfto 
tempore, and permit alderman Cox to pre- 
side at the proposed common-hall. How 
far this perturbed and perplexing state of 
things may affect the present feelings of 
the Coites and the Keans, male and female, 
or those of the colonel or the clerk, wei 
know not; but at both the natioMoJ 
theatres the acutest sensations have been 
awakened, especially among the ladies; 
who insist upon it, that the tragedian, 
great as he is, might have selected from 
me boards a female as worthy of his deli- 
cate epistleSj^ as the consort of the proudest 
iJderman living: and Miss Foote declares, 
ttiat had he fixed on a theatrical, instead 
^i s^ commercial heroine^ for his private 



amusement, (married or unmarried,)^ she 
should have admired his taste as much as 
his morality, and would i!0l1ia¥S.2gra4|ed 
one of her own three thousand, toward^ co- 
vering the dUapida^ons of his purse,though 
she could not^estore those of his reputa- 
tion. Howevi^r, a general green-rqom 
meeting, of the females of both houses, is, 
we understand, speedily to b^ called, in 
order to determine what is most pjroper to 
be done on this important and provoking 
occasion ; and in compliment to his mag- 
nanimous intrepidity, in bringing ^. 
Kean again betore the public, so imme- 
diately after his unfortunate denouement, 
the Drury-lane manager is to bQ solicited 
to take the chair ! 



THB SPIRIT OF THB AGE : OB, CONTEM- 
PORARY PORTRAITS. LONnON, pp. 424, 

Mr. HAZLiT—who of course is the 
author of the work before us — ^is a veiy 
clever writer, a bold and original thinker ; 
butheisnot'lhebestqilalified to portray 
his contemporaries. ^He has mingled too 
much in the strife to judge impartiailly qi 
the combatants. For a long time he has 
been in the hottest of the fray, giving and 
receiving hard knocks on all sides: — he 
is an ^ uncompromising politician ; and 
maintains stoutly divers opinions on other 
matters, which t^nd to bias his decisions^ 
as they bias the decisions of others in 
judging of himself. We have another ob- 
jection to his assuming the office of Rhada- 
manthus. Though Mr. Hazlit is con- 
sidered the best possible of portrait paint- 
ers, we doubt whether he always paints to 
the life. That he brine;s out striking 
figures we admit, but are they correct like- 
nesses? We think sometimes he draws 
more from his own imagination than the 
subject before him, and lays on his colours, 
and adjusts his proportions, more for the 
sake of effect, than to produce a just copy 
from nature. He seizes a single feature, 
and thence constructs his statue — often an 
extremely picturesque and eztraordinaiy 
one, but frequently no more like the ori- 
ginal, than Hyperion to a Satyr : — and 
we are sure Messieurs Bentham, Scott, 
Wordsworth, and the rest, mustbe^eatlv 
amused in seeing themselves pictured forth 
in the lively tapestry-representations of 
our author. We will endeavour to illua- 
trate these strictures by hastily glauc* 
ing through the volume, which comprises 
characteristic sketches of twenty-two of 
bur most distinguished living writ^r^. 

The first, and probably the best in the 
cabinet, is; the ^etch of Mr, Bentham, 
whose personal and uteUectusd endow- 
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BiftiLfs iMttn ~ fiicely discriounBtedy ^d 
justly appreciated. Mr. Bentham has the 
usual faults of a recluse ; he knows little 
df the world, and entirely mistakes the app- 
plication and importance of its own dog- 
mas. He may rely, that calculations of 
utility will never sway the 'general con- 
duct of mankind ; and that passion, pre- 
judice, and the affections, will usually 
form, without any nice balance of the 
good and evil resulting, the most general 
stimulants to human action. Mr. Ben- 
tham has lived for the last forty years in a 
house in Westminster,overlooking the park, 
like an anchoret in his cell, reducing law 
to a system, and man to a machine. He 
scarcely ever goesjDut, and sees very little 
company. He t^ks a great 'deal, and 
listens to nothing but facts. The following 
is Mr. Hazlit's description of thb singular 
individual : 

".There is something not altogether dis* 
similar between Mr. Bentham's appear- 
ance, and the portraits of Milton ; the same 
silvery tone, a few dishevelled hairs, apee- 
vish,yet puritanical expression ; an irritable 
temperament, concealed by habit and dis- 
cipline. In moderil times, he is something 
between Franklin and Charles Fox, with 
the comfortable double-chin and sleek, 
thriving look of the one, and the quivering 
lip, restless ej^e, and marked acuteness ol 
the other. His eye is quick and lively ; 
but it glances not from object to object, 
but from thought to thought. He is evi- 
dently a man occupied with a train of 
some fine, inward associations. He regards 
the people about him no more than the 
dies of summer. He meditates the coming 
a^e. He lives and sees only what suits 
his purpose, or some * foregone conclu- 
^on ;' looks out for facts and occurrences, 
in order to put them into his logical ma- 
chinery, and grind them into the dust and 
powder of some subtle theory, as the miller 
looks out for grist to his mill ! Add to this 
physiognomical sketch, the minor parts of 
costume, the open shirt-collar, the single- 
breasted coat, tne old-fashioned half-boots, 
and ribbed-stockings ; and you will find 
m Mr. Bentham's general appearance a 
singular mixture of boyish simplicity and 
qf the venerableness of age." 

Mr. Bentham has no great fondness for 
poetry, though he admires Hogarth's prints, 
and, after the fatigue of study, relieves his 
mind by j^aying on an organ, or turns 
wooden utensils on a lathe for exercise. 
We pass on to Coleridge and Irving, in 
both of whom we think etir autlior exein- 
piifies the eccentricities to which we have 
adverted, and expatiates on the mere 
coinage of his own brain. With respect to 
the former, we^can discern in him nothing 
mysterious, notwithstanding the fauciftu 



ftnd Ossianic descriptioQ of Mr. Haslit. 
Coleridge evidently labours under a 
morbid sensibility ; he is a mere intellee- 
tual epicure, who gloats over his own 
dreams and imaginings, and whose whole 
mental compound may be resolved into 
those fervid and fantastic elements which 
were formerly employed in manufacturing 
the novels ot [the Minerva press. Irving 
obviously possesses a mind of a superior 
order; his views of religion, and its in- 
fluence on society, are original ; he has 
the enthusiasm of genius : such being the 
case, it is quite absurd to trace any con«- 
siderable portion of his popularity to the 
merely adventitious circumstances of his 
Herculean shape or obliquity of vision. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Hazlit in- 
dulge in an ill-natured and envious vitu- 
peration of sir Walter Scott. We care 
nothing about the politics of the great 
northern novelist— they are matters for 
the newspapers — ^but we feel a sincere 
admu^tioD for him who has given a " se- 
cond edition of human nature," and 
whose works have been a source of enter* 
tainment to myriads. They have con* 
tributed to something better than mere 
amusement; they have promoted a cheer- 
ful and social spirit in society, and coun« 
teracted, in some degree, the heartless in* 
difference arising out of sceptical and 
metaphysical philosophy. 

Mr. Campbell is sketched in just, but 
flattering, colours ; and his Pegasus Hkened 
to a " beautiful manege horse, full of life 
and spirit in itself, and subject Tto the 
complete control of the rider." We are 
not among the admirers of Mr. Crabbe's 
muse ; his description of the pleasures of 
humble life, in our opinion, are as remote 
from truth and nature as some of the 
satirical caricatures of Swift of the oppo- 
site extreme of town licentiousness. Sir 
James Mackintosh is said to be by educa- 
tion and habit <' a college man," and one . 
of the ablest and most accomplished men 
of the age, both as a writer, a speaker, 
and a converser. Of Mr. Wordsworth it 
is said his *' genius is a pure emanation of 
the Spirit of the Age." What could in- 
duce Mr. Hazlit to stick the author of 
the Essay on Population in his descriptive 
gallery we cannot imagine — unless as a 
peg, on which to hang some of his own 
recondite speculations. He might as well 
attempt to describe Salisbury plain, as the 
mind of a political economist, which 
affords not a single feature for the artist, 
—-nothing picturesque — neither hill nor 
dale, but one unbroken level, of which all 
the varieties and undulations may be ex- 
pressed in a monosyllable. 

Mr. Gifford is described as one who' has 
no pretensions to be thought a man of 
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Bciencef of taste,'^oV evcnj of general 
luowledge. He is a. critic of tbe last 
age, ifvhen the different editions of an 
author, or the dates of his performances, 
-were all that occupied the inquiries of 
a profound scholar ; and the spirit of the 
writer, or the beauties of his style, were 
left to shift for themselves, or exercise the 
fancy, of^ the reader. In judging of an 
author; if >n' enemy, the first thing he 
thinks of is to charge him witli bad gram- 
mar-^he 'scans ^his 'sentences instead of 
weighing bis sense ; or if if is a friend', the 
highest tomplhnent ' he .conceives .'it.pos« 
sibie.tqpay himis, that his thoughts and 
expressions:' are ' moulded on some hack- 
neyed model; • His- standard of' t</ea/ per- 
fectbn. is 'what I he -himself now. is, a per- 
son ofmiediocrei literary attainment: bis 
utmost . contemjpt -is. shown .by reducing 
any one to "what.he himself once ^as-^a 
person^ .iifrithoutLthe ordinary advantages of 
education and 1 earning! - 

Next 'follow Mr/' Jeffrey j . lord Eldon, 
Southey, >: sir ; Francis Burdett, Moore, 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, and others, on whom 
we have no room at present to offer any 
observations. There is also a portrait of 
Byron, but we prefer on that subject a 
Tstmbling article which appeared some 
months a^o in the London Magazine ; — 
one describes the man, tbe other is a mere 
coup de tM&tre, 



MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 

Fantcuia and Variations for the Piano- 
forte y on the celebrated J&ger Chor,, from 
Weber's Opera, Der Freischtltz, By F. 
Ksdkbrenner. — 6*. 

■ The genius of Kalkbrenner blends well 
with that of Weber. Both are brilliant, 
and both are eccentric. In the variations 
subjoined to the Jager Chor,, we find tbe 
cast and spirit of the subject matter faith- 
fully adhered to, and much of that startling 
vividity and flashing wildness, which have 
so materially contributed to draw the public 
attention to the composer of the music of 
pfer FreischUtz. The passages included 
in the adscititious matter of this publica- 
tion, have the merit of being imitative of 
the motivo on which they are . founded, 
without being too slavislily limited to 
what, as variations, they necessarily have 
a sensible relation. All dilatations of a 
chosen theme should be as a veil of gauze 
thrown over a figure, the form of which it 
is not to conceal or disguise, but to orna- 
loent and recommend. No slight praise 
is it to Mr, Kalkbrenner, that in the pre- 
sent instance, be has fully effected this 
purpose, ; 



DwerHmentoforthePUfUhfoHe. Com-' 
posed by G. E. Grifiin.— 3«. 6i/. 

"With the tasteful and animated piano- 
forte compositions, of Mr. Griffin, we have 
often been very agreeably entertained, as 
well as with his ma&terly style of manual 
execution. The present composition (in 
A flat major) comprises two movements, 
— a LarghettOy in triple itiine of three 
crotchets in a bar, and ^xvAllegrOy in 
common time- of two crotchets in^'^a bar. 
The introduction is '- elaborate and well- 
studied, and the succeeding, and principal 
portion of the composition manifests much 
of that vigour/and freedom of idea, dis- 
played in Mr. G.'s previous publications. 
Were we to say, that as far as -regards the 
executive feature of «ome of the passages, 
thereis a little flirtation and affectation of 
volatility of fiiiger,.wesl!(ould. abide by the 
truth ; but then it would scarcely be just 
not to add, that the. velocity, of the transi- 
tions never wholly carry away the com- 
poser's judgment, nor leave doubtful hia 
general mastery' in this province of instru-: 
mental composition. 

• Sir Thomas Lawrence has just executed 
a fine bead of lady Beresford. The ex- 
pression is very beautiful, and is enhanced 
by the head being turned to one side. The 
figure, which is drawn in, resembles in 
action the celebrated Thais of sir Joshua 
Keynolds. Mrs. Hope has also sat to sir ' 
Thomas, and forms a pleasing portrait. 
A whole length is also nearly finished !of 
lord Holies, in his robes. 

A sou^ of Mr. LambtoD, a boy about 
twelve years of age, forms one of the 
finest pictures [that sir Thomas has yet 
painted. It is a whole length, in a con- 
templative attitude, resting his head upon 
his hand, and raising his eyes. He is 
dressed entirely in yellow velvet. The 
head of a child of lady Murray is ad- 
mirable for its expression. It has that 
look so often observed in childhood, and 
for which the Collina of Reynolds is 
noted. 

A picture scarcely inferior to the cele- 
brated one of lady Blessington, is the 
portrait of lady Walscot, just painted. 
The expression of the countenance is 
most lovely, and her action truly grace- 
ful. She IS playing upon a guitar. 

David Hume, to induce a young lady» 
who was very fond of reading novels, to 
read history, told her that there was no 
great difference between them, in point of 
falsehood, one being in general almost 9A 
true as the oth^r. ^ ' 
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MANOR HOUSE AT CHARLTON, 



■' Charlton, in Kent, is as pleasantly 
situated, as any village in the environs of 
London, having Shooter's Hill, Blackheath, 
Greenwich Park, and Hanging Wood, in 
its immediate vicinity, with a fine and 
picturesque view of the river. The Manor 
House, of which we give a representation, 
was built by sir Adam Newton about the 
year 1612. The saloon contains the origi- 
nal ceiling as it was finished b^ him, richly 
ornamented in the fashion which prevailed 
in his time. • In a room adjoining the 
south side of the saloon is a chimney-piece 
with a slab of black marble, so finely po- 
lished, that lord Downe is said to have seen 
in it a robbery committed on Blackheath ; 
the tradition adds he sent out his servants, 
who apprehended the thieves. In the 
gallery, on the north side of the house, are 
portraits of Henry, prince of Wales, and 
Thomas Wilson, secretary of state to queen 
Elizabeth, (ancestor of sir T. Wilson.) 
It contains sdso a large and valuable col- 
lection of natural history, made by lady 
Wilson, consisting of minerals, extraneous 
fossils, various insects, and other subjects. 
The house, in the year 1742, was in the 
occupation of John, earl of Egmont; it 
was many years in the Egmont family, 
and was afterwards rented for a short 
time by the marquis of Lothian. 

There are several interesting recollec- 
tions connected with Charlton. The parish 
church, which was partly rebuilt in 1630, 
contains monuments of Edward Wilson, 
master cook to queen Elizabeth — of several 
of the E^ont family — and the- late Spen- 
cer Percival : Henry OJdenbourg and Dr. 



Robert Hooke, both men of literature, died 
here in the year 1678. A farm house, now 
called Cherry-Garden farm, is said to 
have been built by luigo Jones, for his 
own residence. 

Charlton, however, is most celebrated 
from a fair held on St. Luke's day, by 
grant from the crown tn 1268. Formerly, 
a burlesque procession passed from Dept- 
ford, through Greenwich, to Charlton, 
each person wearing some ornament of 
horn upon his head. Mr. Brande learnt 
from an old newspaper, that it was cus- 
tomary for a procession to go from some 
of the inns in JBishopsgate-street, in which 
were a king, a queen, a miller, a coun- 
sellor, and a great number of others, with 
the ** crest of cuckoldom " in their hats, 
to Charlton, where they went round the 
church three times. It appears, from ** The 
whole Life of Mr. William Fuller," 
(London, 1703,) that it was the fashion in 
his time to go to Horn fair dressed in wo- 
men's clothes. ** I remember being there 
upon Horn fair day ; I was dressed in my 
land-ladies best gown, and other woman s 
attire, and to Horn fair we went, and as 
we were coming back by water, all the 
clothes were spoiled by dirty water, 
that was fiung on us in an inundation, 
for which I was obliged to present Tier 
with two guineas, to make atonement for 
the damage sustained." 

Those processions have been discon- 
tinued since 1768 : according to tradition 
they owed their origin to a compulsive 
grant, made by king John to a miller, of 
all the land from Charltoo to Cuckpld's 
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Pointy when detected in an adventure of 
gallantry, being then resident at Eltham 
palace, — establishing the fair for a tenure. 
We wi^ some df oulr legal readers would 
ascertain whether the practice of giving 
damages In cases of crim, con,, whi9b we 
believe . it peculiar to this country, ori- 
ginated in this faux ptu of the English 
monarch. 

The fair is not now disgraced by its 
ancient licentious scenes, and in fine wea- 
ther we have seen it enlivened by much of 
the. beauty and fashion of that nighly re- 
spectable vicinity . A sermon is preached 
in the church on the fair-day. 

; ; - 

THE DRAMA. 

But jfor the production of a new opera, 
our present number had been barren of 
fresh dramatic remark; because, pro- 
bably, neither of the theatres would have 
offered any thing affording scope for 
original criticism. Wednesday week's 
theatricals were distinguished by the ap- 
pearance at Drury Lape of The Fall of 
Algiers, with new music, scenery, dresses, 
9^d decorations. The manager modestly 
tftrms it a grand opera, and we wish we 
Qould, with justice, echo the epithet ; we 
wish we coiud say of this little more than 
a second edition of Cobb's Siege of Bel" 
grado'^'^ikaX' it -possesses in its plot, lan- 
guage, or characters, any claims to the 
particular attention of the critical auditor, 
or in its representation any title to publie 
apf^use. Its dramatis pet sons are, 

Orasmin, (Bey of Algiers) Sapio, 

Adtniral RocKwardine Terry, 

Algernon, Horn, 

Timothy Tourist Harley* 

Cogi Gattie. 

Mahroood Brmene, 

Lieutenant Hartley Mercer, 

Ben Brown C. Smith, 

Omar Comer, 

Selim Howell. 

Slave Weh$teT, 

Almanda Mw Graddon, 

Lauretta Mi$$ Stephms* 

Zaida Miss NicoU, 

Almaide Miss Carr, 

Now, while in the Old Admiral we 
view an, indifferent copy of Sir Anthony 
Absoluie, wc recog:nise the Seraskier in 
the Bey^ Lilla in Lauretta, and Katherina, 
in Almanda ; while^ however, we assert 
that those who look for precisely the same 
incidents, and listen for a repetition of the 
same identical jests which they have often 
witnessed and heard before, will not be 
wholly disappointed} we are ready to 
admit, that the series of the former, an4 
the turn of the latter, impart somewhat of 
nov^ty to the general effect ; and that if 
i^me of the jeus ^esprit with which we. 
had previously been amused, are rendered 
|»artly new» by being partly ^spoiled, thejf. 



are, at any rate, presented to tis less stale^ 
and less commonplace. Though the lan- 
guage of distinguished eulogy would be 
misemployed were it applied to the poetic 
portion of this production, we miyr justly 
say of it, that it exhibits seme pf the me- 
chanical merits of verse, and that if it be 
not pregnant with originality of idea, 
neither is it destitute of euphouious 
smoothness, or of correctness of rhyme and 
metre. 

Of the music of The Fall of Algiers 
we have much to say, and shall express 
ourselves with the more freedom, as we 
are not unacauainted with the principles 
on which the harmonic science is founded. 
That the prevailing characteristic of this 
music borders on that of excellence, in the 
style Mr. Bishop has adopted, we willingly 
allow, but cannot yield up our decided 
disapprobation of the style itself, Ame, 
Arnold, Shield, lindley, and^Storace, 
judiciously avoided introducing on the 
English stage either Italian or German 
strains ; we mean, when the dramas they 
illustrated were avowedly English, and 
not characteristically and professedly imi- 
tative of a forei^ manner, — as, for in- 
stance, are the airs in Artaxersee, The 
music of the present English opera in 
German in its very cut and trim ; — Ger- 
man mistakenly and servilely aj^ied* 
We say mistakenly, because it is imappro- 
priate ; and we say servilely, because we 
constantly hear the chromatic, con- 
strained, and unnatural style of Weber ; 
and can hardly persuade ourselves that 
Mr. B. did not, before he sat down to the 
task of this composition, invoke thei 
quaint and squalid muse that inspired the 
outre starts and transitions which charac- 
terise the extravaganzas of the move- 
ments in Der Freischutz, Besides that 
Mr. Bishop is evidently deficient in those 
dark depths of science, and that gloomy 
abstraction of thought, peculiar to the effu-' 
sions of most of the German masters, he 
ought studiously to . avoid them. Their 
conceptions, their feelings, and their mode 
of -expressing them, are foreign .from the 
character of the English dranaa, and 
though he who copies them may be 
tolerated for the passing moment, it if 
impossible that it should continue to 
delight, or ever take root in our operatic, 
soil. 

However, notwithstanding this strong 
and irreparable objection to the musie of 
this opera, some few of the melodies are 
tinctured with a degree of sweetness ; 
and the style in which Miss Stepasks 
and Mr, Sapio acquitted themselves in 
their execution, heightened their inherent 
attractions. The first of these ezcdjlent 
y^calists is dally improving m an aQtreM^ 
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^ler i^aiife<fti Ur Mcb, pleasant, and at* 
tural}) and the latter is successfully coq«< 
Terting his high finished, concert, cantabile 
ijAanner into the more simple and appreci* 
a^le style proper to the English opera, 
and demandea by an English audience, 
^t the truth 19, that Mr. Bishop's 
]^nxious and indiscreet ambition to become 
9^ second Weber, ^which he never will,. 
can, or ought to wish to be,) has denied 
to these singers the scope necessary to the 
display of their best powers; and we 
cannot name an opera in which we would 
not rather hear them than in the Fall of 
Algiers, Miss GnikDDON acquits herself 
respectably in Mtnanda ; and the comic- 
ality of Hablby^s Timothy Tourist, the 
vocal execution of HoRNrin Algernon, 
together with the appropriate features 
given to the General by the judgment of 
Terry, form |no slight supports to the 
piece.; Stanfield's [and Roberts's scenery 
evince great talents in their particular 
province .of the pictorial art ; some of the 
dresses are tasteful and splendid : and 
pleased with these various accessary em- 
Wlishments, a candid and patient public 
may probably endure this dull, dramatic, 
wholesale plagiarism for some little time 
longer. 

yi^tlologtcal iaquitit^. 

There are few who have not been 
struck with the vast number of words in 
our language, to which no labour or in-* 
genuity of grammarians can affix a rea* 
aonable derivation. When Greek and 
Latin, Saxon and Celtic, throw no dubious 
light upon the term, their efforts generally 
terminate in some &r-fetched and ridicu- 
lous conjecture ; so thatone cannot peruse 
the labours, even of that Colossus of 
literature, Dr. Johnson, without some^ 
times being moved to risibility. The 
great fault of this class of writers un- 
doubtedly is, that they rarely look for a 
derivation beyond their philological learn- 
ing, and, therefore, as often as they meet 
wiUi a mongrel foreign term, which has 
been curtailed of its £air proportions, 
to suit both our orthography and pro* 
^unciation, in nine cases out of ten they 
are at a dead stand. There are many 
words in our language of French extrac- 
tion which, on a mere inspection of the 
word, we should instantly pronounce to 
be Saxon, but the etymology of which 
is undeniably fixed the nwment we attend 
to ^he meaning of the vrord, and the 
beriod of history to which it refors. So 
armly are we possessed of this idea, 
especially with regard to the French, that 
wmxk a diluted etymology comes under 
Our observation, we invariably try it in a 
Siendi garb» aad we «ie perauaded that 



if all OUT philologiflta bad done the'tame, 
we should nave been spared many of those 
puerilities which belong to the class of 
lucut a non Ittcendo, Many words, too, 
refer to some portion of the domestic arta 
now unknown, or to some incident long 
since forgotten. These are always the 
roost difficult to trace ; and in most in- 
stances afford nothing but conjecture. The 
truth of these observations will be abun- 
dantly evident, on a perusal of some of the 
instances which we subjoin ) observing, 
however, that we have not confined the 
selection to such as bear dirtetly on the 
foregoing remarks^ but extended it to any 
instance of etymological curiosity which 
appeared to be little known. 

Beef Eaters.-^ThlB appdlation, which 
many pe(^le think so appropriate, is a 
corruption of buffetiera. It refers to the 
original duties of the yeomen of the Guard, 
which were to wait at table during great 
feasts. 

Black NesB, — ^This is the name which 
our seamen give to a promontory near 
Calais, but which in French is Blanc 
Nez, Can any thing he more opposite 
than black and white ? 

Bull and Mouth Street, — ^Most people 
know that this is a corruption of Boulogne 
Mouth, though they are ignorant of the 
incident to which it points. When 
Henry VIII. took Boulogne, he brought 
the gates over with him, and the exploit 
seems to have been very much thought of 
at the time, as the subject became very 
popular for signposts. Witness also BuU- 
and-Mouth Gate. 

O, Yes! O, rw/— What can be more 
nonsensical, aind at the same time more 
natural, than this [well-known corruptioii- 
of oyes, oyez, 

Bun^haiHff,-^ This term would seem 
at first sight to de^r etymology. Black- 
stone, however, makes it hound bwliff, in 
allusion to the secuiity he was obliged te 
find. 

Checkers, — We believe few people 
know the origin of this mark of an ale- 
house. We have heard it said that it was 
first used out of compliment to some in* 
dividual whose duty it was to license 
taverns, and whose coat of arms it made 
a part of. The real fact is, however, 
that it represented a sort of draught- 
board, used in a game called tahlest now 
in disuse, and signified that it might be 
played there. 

Belle Sauvage Inn, — The Spectator 
suggested, that this inn derived its name 
from a beautiful Savage found in the woods, 
and his orthography accordingly has been 
since adopted. The name originally, 
however, was BeH Savage, and is a 
fEoniJtiar ahbfeviatioa ^ol l^A^Armh^ 
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Savage,'^' Vii^n whose property it was 
built. 

Three Blue Balls. — ^We recollect being 
once told that the reason of pawnbrokers 
exhibiting three balls, was to signify that 
it was two to one that any thing deposited 
with them is ever taken up again, which 
in good sooth is very true. The three 
blue balls, however, were the arms of two 
brothers from Lombardy, who first carried 
on the business of pawnbrokers here, and 
who, by the by, gave their name to 
Ix>mbard-street. In honour of these 
patriarchs of the fraternity, their armorial 
bearings have ever since been adopted by 
their descendants. 

f Radical. — ^What will posterity make 
of this word? After our politics and 
parties have been buried in oblivion, this 
word will remain incorporated in our 
language to puzzle the philologists of pos- 
terity. .. 



, Waxittiti., 

Curious Discovery. — In the late ar- 
rangement(of the archives of the ancient 
family of Trevelyon, at NetUecombe, was 
discovered a single leaf of vellum, which 
was recognised to belong to some copy of 
Doomsday Book. The copy of Doomsday 
published by order of government wanted 
one leaf; and it has been found, on com- 
paring the discovered leaf with the copy 
of Doomsday preserved in the records at 
Exeter, from which the government copy 
had been copied or corrected, that it ex- 
V actly corresponded in ink, indenture, and 
size of vellum, supplying the sole deficiency 
of matter. 

New University. — ^In consequence of 
the overflow of students at both our Uni- 
versities, it is in contemplation to found a 
third University in the neighbourhood of 
York, towards which the venerable and 
excellent earl Fitzwilliam has promised 
to subscribe fifty thousand pounds. The 
total number of members in all the col- 
leges at Cambridge in 1824, was 4,489 ; 
iu 1748, the number amounted to 1,500; 
in 1813, to 2,805; in 1823, to 4,277. 

A lady who rouged very highly, in- 
quired of a.gentleman, under the idea of 
indisposition, how he thought she looked. 
The latter replied, ** I really cannot tell, 
madam, except you uncover your face.** 

Sir Walter Scott, it is said, has offered 
to edit gratuitously the manuscripts of the 
late Ilev. C. Maturin, for the benefit of his 
widow. 

. Aurora Bqbealis. — ^The last number 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
contains a memoir by Professor Hansteen, 
(traoilated from a foreigo joumal,) in 



which that eminent natnnilist has sketched 
out a"! very bold and plausible theory of 
the|Aurora Borealis. The connection of 
that phenomenon with magnetism has been 
long remarked, and is further confirmed 
by the observations of the professor. He 
considers the A urora Borealis as a luminous 
ring surrounding the magnetic pole, with 
a radius varying from 20 deg. to 40 deg., 
and at the height of about one hundred 
niiles above the surface of the earth. It 
is formed, he thinks, by. luminous columns 
shooting upward from the earth's surface, 
in a direction parallel to the inclination of 
the needle, and to the direction of the 
earth's magnetism : these columns render 
the atmosphere opaque while they pass 
through- it, and only become luminous 
after they pass beyond it. From the outer 
or convex side of the ring, beams dart 
forth in a direction nearly perpendicular 
to the arch, and ascend towards the zenith ; 
and if ^ they are so long as to pass towards 
the south, ^ they collect in the south in a 
sort of corona or glory, which is situated 
in that point of the heavens to which the 
south pole of the needle points. Professor 
Hansteen finds that the observations made 
respecting the northern Aurora are well 
explained by this hypothesis ; and he has 
collected facts to show that a similar ring 
exists round the southern magnetic pole 
situated in New Holland, the northern 
being in North America. He infers far- 
ther, though the stock of observations is 
rather deficient, that similar luminous rings 
exist above the two extremities of the 
secondary magnetic axis, in Siberia and 
in Terra del Fuego, 

A new vegetable called the Asparagus 
Potato, has been introduced into this 
country : it comps into season just as the 
asparagus goes out. 

The equalization of the wine and beer 
measures, which takes place on the 1st of 
May next, is important. The old wine 
gallon contained 231 solid inches, and 
uiat of beer 282 ; the new equalized gallon 
is to contain 277 solid inches, which will 
be an increase of one-fifth in the size as 
compared with the old gallon. 

Copper Sheathing.— -At a meeting of 
the Royal Society, on the 13th instant, 
the learned President informed the Fellows, 
that the accounts which had appeared of 
the failure of his mode of protecting ships' 
bottoms, were wholly without foundation ; 
and that the results, on the contrary, 
were of a most satisfactory description. 

The French Institute have determined 
that the Quadrature of the Circle is a vain 
and impossible research. 

At the Edinburgh School of Arts, Dr. 
Fyfe gave a decided opinion in favour of 
&own*s Pneumatic ^nginej^- the object 
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fit which is to obtain : power, by means of 
a vacuum ' created during the combustion 
of inflammable gas. Should this new in- 
vention answer, it will completely super- 
sede the- steam-engine, and it wiil.be es- 
pecially useful in propelling vehicles on 
railways, which it will of course traverse, 
.without leaving behind a column of smoke. 



Stat; of (Qccuvttnct^ 

, Jan, 1^4 — ^Platonic Love. — ^It seems 
now certain that his Grace of .Buck- 
ingham, on a late visit at Dun vegan 
castle, did actually kiss the daughter of 
Flora Macdonald ; the fair lady is only 
sev^ty years of age. The noble duke is 
considered the flower of chivalry ; and on 
parting, presented the faithful adherent of 
the Stuarts with a beautiful snufibox, 
enclosing a white rose, the well-known 
emblem of prince Charles. — Long Dan 
is found ! 

A law proposed in France to punish 
the profanation of the consecrated wafer 
by chopping off the band. Marriage, too, 
is to be made a religious, instead of a civil, 
contract. This is the very ghost of the 
St. Bartholomew days ! It b all very un- 
fortunate for the English Catholics, as 
people will begin to think the persecuting 
spint |of the Romish chivch is not yet 
extinct. 

17. — Alderman Cox obtains 800/. from 
Kean the actor, in compensation for the 
loss of the comfort and society of his "most 
virtuous *' spouse. The public are getting 
very much out of humour with Kean ; they 
have for a long time tolerated his caprice 
and his intemperance, but they appear 
determined not to put up with his de- 
baucheries. Penance and mortification 
vfrill do him good, and it is thought he will 
be obliged to retire. 

Generally reported, that on the meet- 
ing of Parliament the wine duties will be 
reduced — the assessed taxes repealed— 
the corn laws abolished — and that Dr. 
$toddart will have^ a place under govern- 
ment 

A fish company forming for the supply 
of the metropolis with fish at a moderate 
price. The company proposes to build a 
market, at which pnme fish alone shall be 
sold at one-third the price now charged for 
it. This is very gooSl, and has lon|^ been 
wanted : the fishwives, of course, like the 
canal people against railways, will grum- 
ble at the improvement, and perhaps pe- 
tition Parliament against it ! 

The kingof France has lately nominated 
sir Thomas Lawrence a kmght of the 
J^egion of Honour. 
»> A coffee-'hoiks^ lately op^Qed at Viennai 



of which the lamps, locks,'and frames for 
the journals and ornaments of the billiard 
tables are of massive silver. Mr« Wil- 
liams cannot come this. — ^About 8000/. 
subscribed for the Italian and Spanish 
refugees, for, whom situations are solicited 
as instructors of languages. — ^The oranges 
and lemons imported into Great Britain, 
in 1823, amounted to 78,549,865.— At a 
recent meeting of the Catholics in Dean- 
street, Soho-square, a rent was agreed to 
be levied, and a division of London into 
districts determined on. 

A most complete hoax played off at a 
village near Cheltenham, by a fellow 
styling himself Felix Dowpjumpthroat' 
hum, emperor of all the conjurors ; his 
bill announced his arrival with five 
Arabian conjurors, who, amongst other 
wonderful feats, would successively jump 
down one another's throats, and that the 
remaining one would jump down his own 
throat. The bait was swallowed — the 
place filled with company, and the em- 
peror decamped with the money! The 
age of credulity not yet passed. — ^A bill 
twice read in the Congress of the United 
States for granting to General La Fayette, 
who is on a visit to America,* 200,000 
dollars, in compensation for his services 
and expenditure during the American 
revolution ; and also one entire township 
of land. The ci-devant Marquis is a rare 
example of inflexible adherence to his 
first principles. 

19. — Working People. — It is reported 
that an attempt will be made on the as- 
sembling of Parliament, to re-enact the 
Combination Laws. It is one evil attend- 
ing bad laws, that they cannot be repealed 
without temporary inconvenience. The 
vassals, when rescued from the grasp of 
their feudal oppressors, gave way to ex- 
cesses and disorder j the French peasantry, 
at the commencement of the revolution, 
were guilty of shocking outrages against 
the seigneurs ; and probably the emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes, would, for a time, 
have a similar tendency. But in all these 
cases the evil is temporary, while the 
benefit is lasting ; and it only requires time 
and consideration to enable those on whom 
new privileges are conferred, rightly to 
appreciate ^nd properly to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of their new condition. It is to 
be hoped the journeymen tradesmen will 
not follow the examples alluded to, and 
that the inconsiderate — for it can only be 
such — will afford no pretext to the legis- 
lature to rescind the boon they so lately 
granted. 

A cabinet-maker named fitone, killed 
last Sunday near Chalk Farm, whilst fiffht- 
ing Packer, a butiiher, with whom he had 
a public-house cjuarrel : this did^ sot 
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jpretent another ^giiUlic contest near the 
same place only a few days after.-— Cap- 
tain Franklin is* about to proceed with the 
expedition to Mackenzie nver. He embarks 
at Liverpool for New York, and from 
thence proceeds to Kingston, Upper Ca- 
nada. — ^The Mexican Congress have deter- 
mined to open a communication between 
the Pacific and Atlantic Ocean, by a cut 
across Tehaanbec. 



While a philosophical lecturer was 
describing the nature of gas, a lady in-*' 
quired of a gentleman near her, what he 
meant by oxy-gin and hydro-gin? or 
what was the difference? "My dear 
madam, " said he, ** by oxy-gin we mean 
pure gin, and by hydro-gin we mean gin 
and water** 



SKKeiitls Calmtfat. 
SamwqjXXIX. — Saturday, ' 

High Water, Mom.lVIIl. 42 m.- Aft. IX. 

17 m. 
Sun rises, VII. 83 m. ; sets IV. 28 m. « 
Days increase in length 1 b. 14 m. 
Anniversary of George IV. accession. 

Annivbrsary Chronology. — On 
this ;day, 1820, George III. died, aged 
eighty-one. 

Natural History. — In mild seasons, 
like the present, the garden is quite gay 
with flowers; and carnations, roses, chry- 
san^emums, auriculas, ten-week stocks, 
daisies, mignionette, marigolds, sweet- 
peas, polyanthuses, primroses, violets, 
neart's-ease, and t^e sweet smelling wall- 
flower may be gathered in abundance. 
In January, 1824, late crops of peas con- 
tinued in bearing on some dry, sandy soils,, 
till the second week of the month ; cauli- 
flowers were out in the open garden, and 
myrtles, acacias, and other hardy planti 
remained uninjured in the open air. In 
the middle of the month* in this year, at 
Glasgow, the Christmas rose, the snow- 
drop, the polyanthus, the single or border 
anemone, the hepatica in its varieties, and 
the mezenon were in full bloom. 

3anuarg XXX.— 5t<mfay. 

High Water, Mom. IX. 55 m.— Aft. X. ^Sjca, 
Sunday Lessons, Morn. Gen. 1. Matt. 27. Even. 

Gen. 2. 1 Cor. U. 
Decollation of Charles I. 
Holiday at the Exchequer, Bank, and Stmth-Sea 

Hottse.* 

ANNrvxRSART Cbronolooy,— Ou 
this day, in 1649, Charles I. was beheaded. 



• This'Faat^asit falls «a a Sunday, U ap- 
oipted, by act of parliamelit, to be kept on the 



Idolatry to bif dearly-lmred prerogtttnrMi 
Mrs. Macauly says, was Charles's ruling^ 
principle; the interests of his crowa 
Inptimated every measure^ and sano^ 
tified, in his eye, the widest deviatiom 
from moral rule. The want of integrity 
is manifest in every part of his conduct | 
and this was the vice for which, abo^^e 
all others, he paid the forfeit of his lif|^« 
^pin also ascribes the ruin of Charles to 
his sinister and disingenuous conduct to- 
wards his opponents. f*or the doctrine of 
Mng-hiUing^o^erreTfWe are no advoekes. 
That a tyrant may be deposed is jusT, 
but to punish him with death, and byj a 
subsequent law, is a greater outrage 
against reason and justice than any he 
could possibly have perpetrated. A king^ 
may be constituted a legal despot, and 
his subjects cannot afterwards constitute 
themselves into a legal tribunal to try hii 
misdeeds. Whatever political changea 
may occur in Europe, it may be safely 
anticipated that Louis XVI. will form 
the last example of regicide : and what 
Tallmand observed on the execution of 
the duke d'£nghien, may be applied td 
the conduct of the French revolutionists-^ 
it was not only a crime but difauU^-^ 
like many other men, whose public life 
has proved pernicious, Charles's private 
character was exemplary. He was sober, 
temperate, and chaste. He abhorred 
debauchery ; and, very unlike his son, 
eoald not endure a profane or obscene 
word. 

1790.—The Life Boat of South Shields 
was first tried, and found to answer the 
intention of its patrons. Mr. Greathead, 
its inventor, received 1200I. from the 
House of Commons, besides remunera'A 
tions from several societies, 

SJanuars XXXL— Monday. 

High Water, Morn. XI. 10 m.-^ft. XT. 47. m. ' 
|Ung George IV. proclaimed. 

On this day, 1788, expired sir Ashkm 
Lever, a native of Alkington, near Man-» 
Chester, who being a curious collector, 
and extending his views to all branches 
of natural history, became possessed of 
one of the finest museums in the world. 
This incomparable collection was disposed 
of by lottery, in 1805. 

Weather Signs. — If it begin to rain 
from the south, with a high wind for two 
or- three hours, and (he wind falls but the 
rain continues, it is likely to rain twelve 
hours br more; and does usually raia 
till a strong north wind elenrs the air. 

If it begin to rain an hour or two 
before sunrising, it is likely to be fair 
befi>ra noon, aaidj3o.to continue that day; 
but if the rain begin an hour or twd 
^<v sanrifiBg^ h' is likely ttt lua all that 
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izyt except the raiiJbow ht leen before it 
fjfibxuwcjj I.— TVetdajf, 

High Wftter, Morn. 0. m.— Aft. 0. 20 bi.; ii 
»«a ri*M, Vil. 27 m. I Mt« 1 V. »» ID. 

Febraary, the second month in the 
veaiy is so called from Februm, a feast 
held therein in behalf of the manes of 
deceased persons, when sacrifices were 
performed, and the last offices paid to the 
shades of the deceased. The weather Id 
this month is generally subject to great 
dhanges of tfo&i, snow, and rain ; — hence 
the observation of Shakspeare :— 

You hare such a February face. 

So full of frost, of itorms, and doudhiest 1 ' 

On this day, 1824, Dr. John Lempriere 
died, author of the Classical Dictionary, 
and the Universal Bio^aphy; and the 
first volume of a translation of Herodotus* 
the continuation of which was suspended 
on account of the appearance of Dr.Seloe's 
elegant version of that author. 

ifabtVLSts U. Candlbmas Day. — 
Wedneaday. 

High Water, Mora. 0. 68 m.»Afl. 1. 2S m. 

Customs. — ^The feast of the purification 
of the Virgin Mary it celebrated on this 
day. It is a festival of high antiq[uity» 
and the early Christians observed it by 
using a great number of lights, in remem- 
brance, as it is supposed, of Jesus Christ 
beimr declared bySmieon << a light to lighten 
the Gentiles;" hence the name' of candle^ 
mas-day. In superstitious times, an 
imaginary power over the elements was 
ascribed to wax tapers, similar to that 
which the early Gredu and Romans at- 
tributed to torches. 

Natural HisTomr. — " The snow- 
drop," Mr. Foster remarks, *' is almost 
proverbially constant in its appearance on 
candlemas-day ; and the mildness and se- 
verity of the weather seem to make little 
difFerence in the time of its blowing. It 
comes up and flowers through the snow, 
and seems to evolve its white and pendent 
flowers as if by the most determined 
periodical laws ; and is indeed so constant 
to the time of the year, that it has been 
reckoned an emblem of the purification : — 

The snow-drop blooms, 
Bre winker's wild storms are past. 

As she shrinks below 

Her mantle of snow, 
And, trembling, shuns the blast. 

ifibtmqi III. St. Blazk.---^ 

Thursday, 

Riftlk Wate^ Mom. 1. 58 m.*-Alt. II. 38 m. 
l^oU M4»on 1 o'clock in the norning. 

'Stf' ^Stsm Wis biidiop of' Sebssto in 



^menia, and suffered Daartyrdom in 819, 
by command of the governor of Cappado* 
CMu lU i» the patron saint of wool* 
combers ; who, in several parts of England, 
have a erand procession, in commemora- 
tion of Uiis renowned bishop, who is re- 
ported to have discovered the art of comb- 
ing wool. He is said to have visited Eng- 
land ; St Blaze, a small village in Corn- 
wall, is celebrated for having been his land- 
ing-place, and from whence it derives its 



AnNivsRSAnY CHRONOLOoy.-*On this 
daj, 1738, died sir Thomas Lombe, pro- 
pnetor of the famous mill for silk-throwmg ; 
being the first and largest ever oonstru ted 
in England, and which had great influence 
on the commerce of the country. A com- 
plete model of sir T. Lombe's nlk mill is 
deposited in the Tower. 

1794. Sixteen persons were cnu&edto 
death in attempting to get into the little 
theatre, Haymarket, in which the Dmry- 
lane company then performed. 

dTrinrttats IV.— Biiay. 

High Water, Mom. Til. 46 m.— Aft. III. 6 ra. 

Anniversary Chronology. — 1556* 
John Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was 
burnt before the door of his cathedral, in 
that city, in the reign of the weak and 
bigoted Mary. 

1746. Expired at Athelstoneford, in 
Scotland, the Rev. Robert Blair, author 
of the lugubrious poem called Ths 
Grave. 

RoBrNsoN Crusoe* 

Why is this charming romance so uni- 
versally interesting to young people 1 It 
seeaas to arise from its marveUoos adven- 
tures, the simplicity of the narrative, and 
the state of nature in which the hero of 
the storv is placed. Children can neither 
comprehend nor sympathize in the refined 
and complicated movements of social or 
polished life ; but they can in the vicissi- 
tudes of an individual placed, in some r&« 
spects, in a natural state — cast on a deso- 
late island — to live in caves— on the milk 
of goats,---to cultivate a small ^Ua of 
ground, with the simplest implements ; — 
these are level to their capacity, and bear 
some analogy to their own every-day vo- 
cations. They are interested in the mar- 
vellous, in legends, in stories of ghosts, of 
babes in the wood, the exploits of giants, 
outlaws, and robbers — ^because they be- 
lieve these things. 

Shakspeare. — In our last number we 
mentioned the discovery of an ancient edi- 
tion of devsn ptays of eur great Dramatist ; 
the following extract is the oi%iliat yei^n 
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of the celebrated Spltloqtiy in Hamleti in 
the newly discovered edition of 1603 : 

Ham, O that this too much grieuM and 

sallied flesh 
Wonld melt to nothings or that the vni- 

uersall 
Globe of heauen would tame al to a Chaos t 
O God within two moneths; no not two: 

married. 
Mine vncle : O let me not thinke of it. 
My father's brothec : bat no more like 
My father, than I to Heradei. 
Within two moneth&, ere yet the salt of most 
Vnrighteous feates had left their flushing 
In her galled eyes: she married, o God, a 

beast 
Beuoyd of reason would net have made 
Such speede : Frailtie, thy name is Woman. 
Why she would hang on nim, as if increase 
' Of appetite had growne by what it looked on* 
O wicked wicked speed to make such 
Dexteritie to incestuous sheetes,* 
Ere yet the shooes were olde. 
The which she followed my dead father's 

corse. 
Like Nyobe, all tears: married, well it is not, 
Mor it cannot come' to good : 
But breake my' heart, for I must hold my 

tongue. 

After the Soliloquy, Horatio enters with 
•* Health (not hail) to your - lordship,*', 
and in the ]ine usually printed, "In the 
dead wtute and middle of the.night,*' it is 

In the dead Vast and middle of the night. 

In the Play-Scene is a word which 
removes a phrase which has been objected 
to: 

Ham, Lady, will you give "me leave (aud so 
forth) to lay" my head in your lappe. 

Ophel, No, my lord. 

Jiam, ,ypon yonr lap ; .what, do you thinke I 
meant contrary matters i 

One of the passages in the Closet-Scene 
stands thus : • ' - ' 

Looke you nowe here is your husband 

With a face like ralcan* 

A looke tit for a murder and a rape, 

A dull deadlianging looke, and a h'ell-bred eie, 

To afri^ht children and amaze the wOrld ; 

And this same have you left to change with 

death 
Whatdivell has thus consoned you at hobman 

blinde i *j 

/ Messrs. Payne and Foss are about to 
put the Hamlet to the press for a literatim 
impression, and it may be looked for in 
about a week. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Odd moments, or Time beguiled, post I2mo. 6s. 
— Claxsnn*s 22 Discourses on various subjects, 
8vo. 9«.— The Young Robinson, 12mo. 8s. 6d.— 
Castle Harcourt, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d.— The Mys- 
tery Developed, .3 vols. 12mo. 16«. 6d. — Literae 
Sacrae, 8vo. :9s. — Uwin's Compendium of Medi- 
cine, 12mo. 7s. 6(i.— Raikes'Two Essays, 8vu. 5s. 
—French Domestic Cookery, by an English Phy- 
sician, r2mo. 7«. — Ottley's Series of Plates after 
Artists of the Florentine School, No.. 1, foUo, 
11. is., large paper, il. 7s.— Mant's Prayer, 2 vols. 
8vo. R £., large paper, 1/. 16s.— Co<uts and 
Ports of France, pt. 1, roy. 4to. 14«., large 

giper, U, Is. — Picturesque Tour in the Vallev of 
hamouni, pt. 1, roy. 4to. 14>., large paper, U, Is. 
—Sicily and its Monuments, pt.l,roy. 4to. H.lOs., 
large paper, 21. 5s. — Autommarchi's Last Days of 
Napoleon, 2 vols. 8vo. II, Is.— A short extract 
from the life of Genend Mina, Spanish and 
Engliabi 8vo. 5f • 



, .. XONDOKMAItKSrS,y«i.dl.T!i 

There has been no variation in the.Cottoii^ 
Sugar, or Spirit market this week. There 
has been a great demand for Dye-woods 
within the last few days ; Jamaica Logwood 
8/. to SI, 5s, 

Corn. — With the exception of Oats and 
Flonr, the supply has been very moderate. 
—Wheat is 2*. cheaper than lait week, fine 
samples bringing 605. to 74j. and inferior 40«. 
to 56s — Barley 3is, to 4As — Malt 60s. to JOs, 
—Small Beans 485. to 565.— Feed Oats 22«. 
to 275.— Top price of Flour still 705. 
) Fish.— Salmon is still scarce, bu| other 
fish plentiful; the same sort of cod that 
would hare fetched 205. per lb. last week, 
might be bought for 55. this. Soles l5. to 55. 
the pair. 

PouLTRTis cheaper. Creese yesterday at 
Leadenhall from 45. to 75. each; a hand- 
some fowl 35., a duck l5. 9d. to 25. Od, 

Cattle.— Ihe supply at Smiihfield daring 
the week has been — beasts 3,410, (420 more 
than last week,) sheep 31,370, calves 300, 
pigs 170. 

Beef is 2d., mutton 4<2., and yeal 2<l. per 
stone cheaper by the carcass. 



. THE FUNDS. 

.The English Funds are beginning to re- 
Tive, and the rage for-Shares in the New 
Mining, and other Speculations, is on the 
decline. 

• PRICES OF STOCK. 

/Bank Stock 231l > 

' 3 Per Cent reduced ... 04} |. ' ' 

• India Bonds 102, 101 p •' - . 

Excheq. Bills, 2d £000, 62/64 p 

; SHADES. . 

Shares. Paid. " Price* 
Anglo'Mexican Mine . £100 £W - 85 05 88 

United Mexican do .40 ^ 10 120 

Arigna Iron and Coal do. "50 ** * 5 l3 15 
Brazilian do. :....'.. 100 -5' 14 16 j 

Anglo Chili Mines 10 

Buenos Ayres 32 34 

Pearl Fishery '. . . . 25 2 10 12 

Northern Railway. . . . : 2 
Birmingham & LondonRailway 1 

Canada 100 5 13 15 " 

Metropolitan Milk Company . 1^ 

Protector }- 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J, E. S. is receired. 1 

G, L. S. shortiy. 

JEdgar Darlington will, we think, do with 
a little cartailment. The theatrical proposal 
4 we most decline. 

We have no ol^ection to 'the Muses, or a 
light article on any subject, which has merit.* 

Several communications have been re- 
ceired an^ accepted, of which we wiU avail 
ourselres the first opportunity. 



London: Printed by A, APPLEOATH, 
Stamford Street, for THOMAS BOlTS, 
No, 7, Ludgate Hill, to whom all Commu • 
nications (free of expose) are requested 
to 'be addressed ; and sold also by all book- 
sellers. Newsmen, and Venders in TYmm and 
Qmntryr^Publitheawtry Saturday, ,^ 
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ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH ^COMMON. 



The town of Woolwich is about eight 
miles from London, and forms one grand 
school in which the art of war, from its 
simplest rudiments to the most difficult 
combinations, is taught, with all the aids 
it can derive from practice^ and the dis- 
coTeries of modem science. The dock- 
yard, the arsenal, the barracks, the re« 
pository, and the military academy are* 
the great laboratories in which have been 
perfected, the men and the materiel 
that have chiefly contributed to establish 
the naval and military rendwn of England. 
The precise period of the establishment 
of the dock-yard is uncertain : it appears, 
however, tHiat the Harry Gr&ce de Dieu, 
of 1,000 tons, was built there, in 151!!, 
This celebrated ship, the Columbus of the 
time, was in length 128 feet, and in 
breadth 48 feet; she had eleven anchors, 
the largest of which weighed 4,400 lbs. 
In its present . enlarged state, the yard 
extends about five furloogt aloi^ the nver, 
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by one furlong in breadth. The number 
of artificers uid labourers employed duz* 
ing peace is about 1,500 ^ but in war 
time it rises to 4,000. 

Between the dock-yard and the arsenal^ 
formerly called the warren, is the rope- 
walk, 400 yards in length, where the large 
c^les for the royal navy are made. The 
arsenal, comprehending about 60 acr^. 
of ground, contains, with other buildingsw 
the foundry and the old military academy 
which was erected by sir John Vanbrughl 
The foundry is provided with several mo. 
naces, the largest of which will melt about 
seventeen tons of metal at once. 

The civil and military branches of th^ 
eidnance have been established at Wool^ 
wich since the accession of George ]^ 
There are barracks for the royal artillery^ 
horse and foot, and also for the marines • 
the first forms a noble and extensive rang« 
of building, with a beautiful parade grositti 
in firont»^The repository^ tdjoimog^thq 
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barracks, is appropriated to the arcana of 
war ; comprising a great variety of military 
engines, plans of fortifications, moaeU, 
ditfierent kinds of arms and armour, and 
curious pieces of mechanism. It is a very 
interesting spot : among the curiosities we 
noticed there, was the car on which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was conveyed to his 
last home, in St. Helena. Strangers are 
not admitted without an introduction ; and 
if their appearance be somewhat suspicious 
or inquisitive, they are not even allowed 
to approach the exterior boundary. 

The Military Academy, though founded 
in 1719, was not finally arranged till 
1741 : and the edifice, of which we give a 
representation, was only completed and 
opened in 1806. It is nearly a mile south 
from the town, on the upper part of the 
common, and is built m a castellated 
fomi, from designs by Mr. James Wyatt, 
The principal front, facing the artillery^ 
barracks, extends above 200 yards ; and 
the expense of the structure was estimated 
at 150,000/. The number of pupils or ca- 
dets, destined for the two corps of artillery 
and royal engineers, during the war, was 
about 300 ; but since the peace that num- 
ber has greatly decreased, llie academy has 
been fortunate in, possessing in the mathe- 
matical, chair, Derham, Simpson, Hutton, 
and the present Dr. Gregory — all of« 
whom, we believe, were sell-taught, and, 
to the honour of the governors and di- 
rectors of the Academy, were indebted for 
their promotion to the just, but unsup- 
porteo, claims of native talent and genius. 
Besides the mathematical professors, there 
are masters in chemistry, fortification, 
Prench, drawing, fencing, &c . 

Woolwich an* its vicinity form a plea- 
•ant excursion ft, n town- in fine weather, 
and contain abundant materials to gratify 
curiosity. At the eastern extremity of 
the common is Shooters-hill, which com- 
mands extensive and interesting prospects 
in all directions: the view from it of 
london, the Thames, and the shij^pin^, 
is particularly impressive. Over this hill 
passed the great Roman road, througk 
Canterbury and Rochester, to London; 
its course is nearly pursued by the present 
road from Shooters-hill to Dartford. There 
is a beautiful romantic walk from WooU 
wich over Plumstead-common, by Wick- 
bam, and the seat of the late lord Eardley, 
toErith. The barrack-field forms an 
agreeable promenade in summer, the at- 
tractions of which are heightened by the 
music of the artillery band, military evo« 
lutions, the throwing of shells, and other 
warlike exercises. 

As to the town of Woolvnch, we ccr* 
tiunly should not recommend it to those 
who are in acarch of the picturesq[ue, uid 



the inhabitants app^Ar bard to ptease in 
religioas matters ; for it coatainss we think, 
a chapel for nearly every variety of re- 
ligious belief. We may also add, for the 
information of Ladies, that the number of 
women in Woolwjch, in proportion to the 
men^ is greater than in any town in Eng- 
land — about nine females to eight males : 
which superabundance of the fair sex may 
possibly arise from the Ood of War being 
the presiding genius of the place. 

" We may read, and read, and read again, 
and still glean something new, Komething to 
please, and something to instruct."— Httrdw. 

Trb possession of old wine, old friends, 
and good books, was, some centuries past, 
the wise wish of a certain monarch of 
Spain. However sceptical we may be, 
in these our'times, of the plenitude of the 
first and second of these expelient com- 
panions, we may, at all events, felicitate 
ourselves upon a pretty good chance of 
possessing the last. In the multitude of 
counsellors safety has been said to arise ; 
surely from the multiplicity of publica- 
tions that now almost momentarily issue 
from the booksellers' pandemoniums, some 
wisdom is to be gatnered. To be sure, 
quantity never can make quality, but 
when the seed is so abundant some of it 
will undoubtedly fall upon the eood 
ground; thorns and briars there will be 
enough, but barrenness cannot stretch 
itself from " Dan to Beersheba." 

Lord Bacon — ** that wisest, greatest, 
meanest of mankind," has said, that 
"reading maketh a full man; peaking 
a ready man ; and writing an exact man ;" 
— ^but m his times those only could attain 
to the pitch of accomplishment necessary 
to make them such, who were blessed with 
independence ; but now, and the change 
is not the least wonderful of the many 
that we have lived to contemplate, there 
is not an artisan, a mechanic, or a labour- 
er, to whom the means, of reading, learn- 
ing, and thinking are not now fiilly 
offered ; to whom the well of knowledge 
is not every day opened. Truth, if sbi 
still dwell at the bottom of it, must bey 
indeed, a spirit of austerity. 

Literature is become kindly -minded, 
and of humble heart ; she visits the dwell- 
ings of the industrious, in shapes suited to 
tiidr means : she presents them with a 
bank in which their pence can be pot out 
to an interest of good ; and from which 
amusement will 6ow, far more gratifying 
and honourable than the jovialities of tha 
ale-house, or the pastimes of the skittle- 
ground. It is a disgrace now in England 
not to know ber eveiy-day bistoiy ; auA 
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it 11 a tigbt " comely and teviving,*^ 
to 'behold those that " are a country's 
firide," stadying the records of her chari* 
ties, and her institutions. And the fa- 
eility of accesi to learning, which modern 
dtys have opened to ' the humble, has 
Wrought this ; some mischief might have 
arisen from a few poisoned plants having 
been strewed, here and (here, by the road- 
lide of literature; but /the good has so 
predominated, the flowers have so ex- 
ceeded the weeds, that it were to deem 
truth a liar, to doubt that the general 
good and the national welfare are not now 
better served, and more powerfully ad- 
vanced, than when the wish of the Spanish 
monarch, like the wine he talks abdut, 
was only attainable by the prosperous and 
Wealthy* Long and late therefore be it, 
are the small, but useful, merchandise of 
learning shall be sh^k by the adverse 
winds of change, or be sunk beneath the 
waves of veering fashion — larger barks 
may carry a greater cargo of learniug and 
information into the ports of the mind — 
but their freight is only for the rich and 
the powerful ; it is the little and quick- 
plying small craft, that enter those nar- 
rower channels, which lead to the dwell- 
ings of the humble and the industrious, 
teaching them, in the language of the 
poet, that, 

"While erron like some wandering comet 

flies, 
Wliose ahort-IiT'd brightness dazxles Tulgar 

eyes; 
Pair truth, ]\ke some mild stains pibpitious rayi^ 
Creates no wonder, and excites no gaze. 
Still bums with steady light, and useful flame. 
And passing ages And it stilt the same." 

9ixti wuiU g^timttH* 

USE OF SULPHUR. 

Sulphur is one of the cheapest medi- 
einals the ailing can lay hand upon, and 
^et, commonly as it is known, its virtues 
can hardly be said to be sufficiently appre- 
ciated, la briefly drawing the attention 
of our readers to the many qualities of this 
mineral, we must be at present understood, 
rather as reminding them of the advantages 
they may derive from it, than communicat* 
ittg any new discovery respecting it. From 
the earliest ages of science, sidphnr has 
been a medicine of standard utility. The 
ancients are particular in recording its 
-various excellences, and it is no light 
praise of their skill, that they were so well 
aware of the efficacy of a cure, than which 
modem experience knows nothing more 
aerviceable. 

The action of sulphur is purifying and 
cooling: when first taken m periodical 
doses, it acts as a gentle purgative, and 
opens the aumeious secretiou of the body. 



Thus it directly Operates to Tender the 
living system two of the greatest uses it 
can possibly be beoefited by. For there 
are but few persons conscious of the many 
disorders which take their origin in a 
disea!$ed akin, and would never have been 
felt, had the pores been unobstiiicted, and 
perspiration free. In favour of the other 
principle, the highest authority is every 
where to be had : the preventive powers 
of different medicines, taken occasionally 
in gentle proportions, are universally ac- 
knowledged, and cannot be too strongly 
enforced. Indeed, on this subject, nq 
maxim in medicine is more valuable or 
common, than where there is a complexity 
of symptoms, and the features of particular 
diseases are obscure, than to prescribe a 
purgative and do good. 

Sulphur — the cream of flour is the best 
" — should be taken fasting, and is most 
palatable in milk: a tea-spoon full is 
enough at a time. Followed up for a short 
period, it will, more than any other medi- 
cine, cleanse the body of any latent pro- 
vocatives of disease ; sweeten the current 
of the blood to a general temperature ; and 
make the skin healthy, by opening the 
pores. Sulphur is the best of cosmetics : 
It removes that roughness of skin, with 
Which some persons are so disagreeably 
troubled ; and clears away all those pimples 
and blotches, that disfigure " the humati 
face divine." In conclusion, we can add 
one other quality, and that is the greatest 
of aU — sulphur is a perfectly safe medicine. 

CUMINOVS PHENOMENA PROPUCED BT 
THE CRYSTALI/IEATION AF BENZOIG 
ACID. 

A curious experiment has been mad^ 
by M. Buchner, showing, in a very in- 
teresting manner, the connection betweed 
the production of light and crystallization. 
Having mixed impure, dry, benzoic acid 
with one-sixth of its weight of vege- 
table charcoal, he placed it in a vessel 
having only a small opening, through 
which the progress of the operation might 
be observed. The apparatus was exposed 
for some days to a moaerate heat, and fine 
crystals were already formed ; when, 
wishing to hasten the process, M. Buch- 
ner removed the apparatus to a stove of 
higher temperature : after being exposed 
for about half an hour to the increased 
heat, he was surprised by a vivid flash of 
light in the inside of the vessel . at first 
he attributed the appearance to the spon- 
taneous inflammation of the charcoal ; but 
it was succeeded by a number of other 
flashes. After some time, M. B., wishing 
to examine the products, removed the 
. apparatus from the furnace ; a great num- 
ber of crystals of benzoic acid were 
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"formed, reaembliiig Aoae obtained at the 
lower temperature, but not so regnilw. 
Similar appearances were observed by 
M. Buchner, in the crystallization of 
acetate of -potash, and by M. Doberciner 
in the preparation of oxygen. — Neues 
Jowm. fur <:himic und Phy*. vol. ii. p. 
222. , /.; 

TRIFLING. 

Mrtgno eonatu magwu iM«:a«.— Terence. 
"Great eiTom for ireat tnae«." 

Yes! 'the world is full of H— habit 
leads and fashion saMc^na ii'-^trifiing i^ 
the modern universe, 
c Heyolutions, of infinite, moment, mis- 
fortunes of 'direst import, have had their 
dawn-spring in trifling. — Anthony lost the 
world by it : an apple set all Greece and 
Asia on fire : it blinded Nero to the con- 
flagration of his country. 
' Aod yet trifles sometimes amuse from 
danger, and protect from violence ; for, 
as a reverend writer says, " Arbtotle, with 
all his scientific stableness and gravity, 
praises Archylas, for the invention of 
rattles, which, put into the hands of chil- 
dren, prevent their breaking vessjels of 
use." 

So is it, indeed, with us all : the old , as 
•well as the younff, have their hobbies, of 
Tarious kinds and descriptions ; and it is 
not oidy the infant ** muling in its nurse's 
arms" that is " pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw," for all the seven 
ages of man can produce its example of 
trifling, and its portion of triflers. 

Happy, however, would it be if men 
-would never trifle out of place ; for it is 
only then they become contemptible and 
^diculous. Would the man of business be 
content with his merchandise, and, if he 
must have them, with his speculations — 
the man of literature with his study and 
his researches — ^the fashionable roan with 
his visits of ceremony?— and the fop and 
the dandy with his steed in Kotten-row, 
and his swagger in Bond-street — without 
trifling with that which is above them, 
or that they do not understand ; with that 
they are not fitted for by education, or 
birth, or should be restraioed from at- 
tempting by honour or morality ;< — we 
would forgive them a few follies, and a 
HtUe trifling, for the sake of securing an 
amnesty from wrong ; but when some of 
these deem wisdom and virtue, indeed,'but 
as trifles in their e^es, we should at once 
cease to jfield obeisance to such butter- 
flies — ** such insects with gaudy vjrings"-— 
lest, from beginning to buzz, they might 
learn to sting. 

After all, if a thing is worth doing at 
all, the wiser it is perfbimed the better | 



and therefore even in trifle it becomei ua 
to be cautioDB; for " youOi is the only 
period in which ^triffing is connected with 
innocence, levity with honour, and even 
passion with peace of mind." In all our 
degrees and Mtuations of life, trifling with 
our; duty makes ns like the cat which 
plays witli its prey till it dudes her grasp ; 
yet, being heedless of trifles is. on the 
other hand, to reject the foundation of the 
glorious temple, because it commences 
wiUi a single stone. 



THE SPATTERING SHOP. 
In this great age of improvement, and 
in our overgrown, and daily improving, 
metropolis, a luxuriant crop of follies is 
constantly springing up, far exceeding in 
growth that of our*^graver ancestors, so 
that a great number escape the detection 
of the most vipfilant eye ; for instance,-^ 
the sober and industrious citizen of Ion- 
don has most probably never heard of the 
spattering' shop, and could not easily 
conceive that persons should earn a liveli- 
hood by throwing dirt, not at each other 
— ^that is an old trade — ^but by spattering 
mnd over the boots of walking iockies, 
provided with long spurs, and who 
thus assume the air of a most fashionable 
dandy, having iust dismounted his ^ra- 
bian, and given him to his groom at the 
comer of Pall Mall. The fact is, how- 
ever, thus: if we see a jroung man, 
pinched in at the bottom like a Dutch 
toy, with huge, plaited pantaloons, a 
quarter of a yard of spur at his heel, and 
a little, negligent dash of mire spatted 
over the bottom of his boots, a hand-whip 
or a deformed twig under his arm, and a 
sporting-like hat,putonrakishly, as if he 
had just taken it off* to wipe hb face with 
his cambric or Barcelona handkerchief,, 
from the gentle perspiration occasioned 
from riding, and so bescented that there is 
no fear of his wasting his "sweetness on the 
desert air," you may rely upon it that he 
is not a peer, or a baronet, a field-officer 
or a youth of family, fortune, ahd fashion, 
as he fain woula appear : nor that he has 
just sent 00* one of his steeds to go on foot 
for the rest of the morning ; but you will 
discover him to be the imitator of the 
great, the would-be man of bon ton, or 
s6me one of the animalculi of young 
tradesmen which appear about town in 
the assumed ^[[characters of gentiemen, 
your standera-by at fashionable hotel- 
doors with a segar or tooth-pick in their 
mouths, your droppers-in at iialf price at 
the minor theatres, or the hebdoniadal 
exquisite of Sunday, who stands behind a 
cpunter th« rest of the week. 
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* These are the customers to the spatter- wise man, and the triampb ot the votaiioi 
ing shop \ a polished, clean boot might of folly. 

be suspected of nerer having crossed a I shall conclude with one hin^— 
horse, but Day and Martin applied with namely, that in spite of all these false ap- 
assiduous friction by the philo-dandy him- pearances detejgtion is not impossible ; 
self, and contrasted by a few spots of St. the face joftirabetrays the dress, and the 
JamesVstreet, or Park mud, is a counter- observer who looks into all things, from 
jeit which cannot fail to pass current; the parliament- house to the shop- window, 
and added to the highest polish which may unkennel the mighty Aun/tfr of Han- 
such /Au^« have, (that of the fixed spur,) way^yard, and the mock-military ex* 
is irresistible. Nor is the professor of the quisite of the pablic walks. Free as our 
brush without infinite skill in his depart- constitution is, there are fipies of one 
ment; Hkethe pMnter, hemust hit onthe kind who will always be tolerated;—* 
likeness to a nicety, and distinguish be< those who watch over the manners of tha 
tween the bead-like thickness of the mud 
of heavy rain, and the light, attenuated 
shade of drizzle, or the common moist 
state of wintry spatter ; carefully avoiding 
the clay of the country, or the coal-black 
greasy mud of the narrow streets in the 
Uity. This last should never appear upon 
a dandy's boot, nor the former unless the 
wearer has another sham to impose upon 
the town, and swears that he has just come 
from a hard run with the King s or lord 
Derby's hounds, and that he changed his 
hunter and just dashed into town on his 
capital ifish haok>-— such a one will be 
doubly splashed, and may, without de- 
tection, look in at Tattersairs, at the 
horse bazaar, and at repositories, but if 
he bids for a horse, he must be very cau- The doctoring of a poor conatitutioxi 
tious of not coming near the mark, for if abridges enjoyment, like a heavy tax or a 
the animal is knocked down to him his low income. Health is money : to both 



. age, of which number is 

TbsDxscoverxb. 



an elementary course of oyxnastic 
exercises; intenbed to obyslops 
and improve the physical powers 

; of man. by peter henry cliasj xsq« 

• LONDON, pp. 111. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN ALL KINDS OF OYM« 
' NASTIC EXERCISES, AS TAUGHT IN THE 
GYMNASTIC INSTITUTIONS OF GER- 
MANY, &C. BY A MILITARY OFFICER. 
lONDON, pp. 99. 



secret will be out, and he will be found 
Uxl^ng in a two pair of stairs bed-room, 
or in the jirst Jioor from heaven, without 
a quadruped in the world l^ut the four- 
legged stool at his desk in the office. 



sexes, when married, it is as good as a 
portion ; — it is better, for it is not only a 
fortune, but affords the best means for 
comfortably enjoying one. As a mere 
saving concern, then, it is desirable to 



where the ^ej goose-quill procures him a have the least possible need of the frater- 
decent living, on which he can scarcely nity of Esculapius..' But it may be shown 
exist, from becoming the distant follower that the cultivation of health is intimately 

^r J T.__i-i__ ___ _* .u- — . ._ connected with the cultivation of morals. 

** A sound body, a sound mind," is pro- 



of dame Fashion — one of the most ex- 
pensive mistresses that youth can be 
enamoured with. 

In London we see nothing but ex- 
tremes ; here we have hoie ladies and 
straight-laced gentlemen, there females 
with the Turlush trowsers, and males 
who look as if they wore petticoats, hav- 



verbial. Superstitious fears, slavish no- 
lens, weak compliances, indolence, and 
negligence, as often arise from bodily de<« 
bility, as vicious principle. Need we say 
more in favour of a good constitution, or 
that which tends directly to establish one 
ing such nippings and. pinches in the —Gymnastic Exercises? 
middle, and such folds and protuberances By gymnastic exercises we mean such 
below. In one street a female charioteer, recreations as tend, not only to promote 
so plain that you mi^ht take her for a health and strength, but to give locomotive 
hackney coachman, and, at the viranda of power, and exterior grace to the humaa 
a comer house, an animal of a doubtful form. It is a branch of juvenile educa- 
gender in a flowered «lk wrapper, and his tion which, we think, has been too much 
or its hair in papers ; lastly, horsemen neglected in this country ; and while we 
with their legs m a thine like a candle- have been laudably engaged in improving 
case to avoid a spot, ana foot-passengers the mind, we have not been sufficiently 
with the willing dash of muck, mire, intent on laying the foundation of a good 
fashion, and imposition on their boots, constitution ; which is of the utmost im<- 
This spattering shop is, nevertheless, but portance to all classes, but especially to 
an innocent thing after all, a simple in- the vast majority of every community, 
v^tion for simple iellovs, a joke to the whose sabsistencey mid penc^al^iBden 
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pendence, depend, in a great measure, oh 
a robust frame, and invariable health. Some 
of the continental states have been more 
awake to the importance of physical 
tuition; and in Germany the revival of 
the ancient exercises of the Greeks has 
been attended with complete success. No 
seminary whatever, in that country, is 
now considered perfect, which does not 
idmit a course oi gymnastic exercises into 
Its system of education. The first system- 
atic treatise on gymnastics was published 
by Gutsmuth,in 1793; the second edition 
of which appeared in 1804, entitled " Die 
Oymnastik, Gutsmuth not only attracted 
attention to the importance of the subject, 
bat was the means of introducing it in 
other countries. It was in Denmark those 
exercises were first considered in a nation- 
al point of view. In 1803, the number of 
Symnastic establishments in that country 
ad already amounted to fourteen, to 
which 3,000 young men resorted. Since 
that period, the government has issued 
an oraer for allotting a space of two hun- 
dred square yards to every public school, 
for the purpose of gymnastic exercises. 
The successful progress of his system in 

2 enmark^ induced Gutsmuth to apply to 
e Prussian government, and the answer 
of the minister of state was, that " the 
bodily exercises of youth form an essential 
part of my plan of national education." 
In 1810, the gymnastic establishment at 
Berlin was placed under the direction of 
Jahn, through whose zeal and perseverance 
they have since been promulgated to va- 
lious parts of Germany. 

Efforts have been made by professor 
Clias, of Berne, to engraft a course of 
r^mnastic exercises on tibe general system 
of education in England. In favour of 
British youth, he observes, that in no part 
Of Europe did be observe ** young persons 
to present a more ingenuous cast of coun- 
tenance ;" but of their ** general manner 
Und address " he cannot speak so favour- 
ably. These deficiencies he ascribes to 
the want of a proper physical education, 
by which the due developement or the 
muscles, and the proper balancing of the 
body are neglected. To effect this im- 

Srovement does not appear to us at all a 
ifficult undertaking. It is not necessary, 
nor do we think desirable, that it should 
be made a national object ; it requires no 
change in the general mode of tuition 
already in practice, nor the sacrifice of any 
branch of intellectual culture : all that is 
needful is, that the heads of public schools, 
the masters and teachers of private semi- 
naries, and, above all, that parents should 
be made more sehsiUe than they now 
appear to be, of the yast importance of a 
x^^idar and systematic course of robuact 



recreation ; not only as the best means of 
laying the foundation of vigorous health^ 
but of a graceful form, and of a virtuoua 
and manly character. If the pa*s, ma's, 
and magister are agreeable to the inno« 
ration, we certainly anticipate no objec- 
tion from the ** young fblks *' themselves. 
Boys and girls are often much more fond 
of running, jumping, wrestiiug, trundling 
hoops, playing at ball, and shuttlecock, 
than of perusing their horn-books and ex- 
ercises; and we think, by a judicious 
union of both, they will be made more 
perfect in mind and person ; and provided 
with the best preservative from fanaticism, 
opium-eating insanity, sickly sentimental- 
, ism, and all these degrading and debili- 
tating vices, by which some imbeciles 
would poison the minds, and embitter the 
future happiness of the youth of England. 

We do not profess to be particular 
idolaters of the " outward man," but we 
do think, whatever tends to improve the 
human figure, and to give a free and easy 
carriage to the person, is deserving of at- 
tention. Grace and beauty are almost in- 
separably connected with utility, and the 
predominance of the former almost in- 
yariably indicate superior health, strength, 
and fitness for active life. It would be 
mereascetism,and wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of the age, to affect to despise 
these external embdlishments. While we 
are labouring, might and main, to bring 
mere inanimate matter to perfection — 
while painting and sculpture are cultivated 
with ardour— while we are endeavouring 
to improve our public buildings — our 
squares, streets, and pleasure-groundfr— 
it is irrational and inconsistent in the ex-' 
treme to neglect the external ornament 
of ourselves ! 

Between the mind'of man and the in- 
^stinct of brutes there is an immeasurable 
distance, but in stren^ and beauty we 
cannot ctkim an equal superiority. This 
physical inferiority has onen appeared to 
us to result more nom want of cultivation, 
than any natural cause. All our efifbrts 
have been directed to the cultivation of 
the mind : it has not been the outer case, 
but the wonderful intellectual mechanism 
which it contained, that we haye beea 
intent on carrying to perfection. That 
our course'has been wise and philosophic 
every one must admit; between the 
physical and intellectual part there can 
be no comparison ; yet the mere taberna- 
cle that contains the precious jewel of 
human reason ought not to be altogether 
neglected : — at all events, we ou^t to 
give it such polishing and training as will 
keep it from rust, and enable it to move 
with grace and ease on its hinges. This 
is aU we mean, or wisE to accompHsh by 
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tlie tpplieaidon of (yymnutic Exercises to 
ornamental improvement of the human 
person. 

Having explained the general principles 
on which the utility of gymnastic exer- 
cises depends, we will now introduce the 
reader to the exercises themselves. Our 
authors — for we have got a couple this 
time — begin their instructions with the 
most natimd morements, as walking, run- 
sing, and jumping.^ 

WALXZKG. 

Tt may appear, at first sight, a very 
superfluous labour to give instructions in 
walking — ^but, pray, how many of your 
acquaintance walk well 1 One stoops in 
the shoulders, another sinks in the back, 
others have a jump in their gait ; others, 
again, drag the body heavily along, while 
the limbs are twitching nimbly in all 
directions, or extended in a sprawling, 
loose, and awkward manner. An easy, 
ipraceful, and firm dejjortment in walking, 
18 as uncommon as it is dignified and pre- 
possessing. In. walking gracefully every 
muscle is employed, is called upon for no 
more than its fair share of exertion — ^all is 
compact and united, the whole frame pro- 
ceeds calmly and equably, and each part 
of it is acting in unison with the rest. 
Few things are of more importance, either 
for the preservation or restoration of 
health s and when an easy gait has been 
acquired, there is so much less fatigue in 
it, that we are, by the increased facility 
imd agreeableness of the exercise, induced 
more frequently to apply it. 

Directions, — ^To walk is to make a pro- 
gressive moYement. The body rests a 
moment on one foot, whilst the other is 
advanced ; then the centre of CTavity is 
made to fall from one foot to Uie otner. 
The motion, in fact, is exactly the same as 
the turning of the t^kes of a wheel. To 
do it well, the position of the body must 
be upright and unconstrained ; the breast 
thrown well forward, and square to the 
front; and the stomach drawn in a little, 
but not so much as to prevent a free 
breathing. The shoulders should be drawn 
back, and. kept at an equal height. Tlie 
arms must have a gentle, but perfectly 
free and easy motion at the side of the 
body. The head should be upright, with- 
out any stiflPness, and ought to have a free 
motion from right >to left, upwards or down- 
wards, without causing any material al- 
teration in the position of the body. The 
knees must be firm, the toes stand out, 
and the weight of the body rest more upon 
the balls of the toes than upon the heels ; 
by which means the whole position is 
rendered firm. 

RUNNING 

Is a natural and, at the same tima^ a 



healthy and strengthening exercise, when 
taken m moderation, and is a fundamental 
part of gymnastic training. 

Directions. — ^The breast must be thrown 
well forward, and kept perfectly free. 
The upper parts of the arms are kept al- 
most close to the sides of the body ; the 
elbows bent, so that both parts of the arm 
may form an acute angle ; for the arm 
ought to move to and fro in a very trifling 
degree, in order that the muscles con- 
nected with the breast may remain as 
much as possible at rest. At every step 
the knees are stretched out, and the tread 
must neither be made with the balls of 
the toes, since this would affect the calf 
too powerfully, nor yet with the whole 
sole of the foot. 

Precautions. — Proceed gradually, as in 
all exercises. Choose a time when the 
air is cool. Take off your coat at the 
commencement of the exercise, and resume 
it the instant it is completed. Let the 
breast either be quite exposed, or very 
thinly covered. Wear a very light cover- 
ing on the head ; a straw hat is best. Leave 
off when a strong perspiration appears, 
or the breathing becomes very short. 

LEAPINO. 

In a fire, or an inundation, it is often 
by means of a leap, made with prompti- 
tude and assurance, we escape the most 
imminent danger. To leap with grace 
and assurance one should always fall on 
the toes, taking care especially to bend 
the knees ai^the hips; the upper part of 
the body should be inclined forward, and 
the arms extended towards the eround. 
The hands should serve to break the fall, 
when one leaps from a great height. By 
frdling on the heels the shock, which in 
this case is communicated from the ex- 
tremity of the vertebral column to the 
crown of the head, will occasion pain in 
these parts, and may be attended with 
very bad consequences. It is also useful 
to hold the breath, which causes the blood 
to flow to those members in movement, 
which increases the strength of those 
parts. 

SXATXNO. 

This exercise has claims to peculiar 
notice, as well with respect to the beauty 
of the movements, as to the infinite va- 
riety and rapidity of graceful attitudes 
which the skilful skater knows how to 
assume, and change instantaneously, with- 
out appearing to take the smallest trouble. ' 
Among the Dutch thif art is carried to 
such a degree of perfection, as to be the 
wonder of foreigners ; and it is surprising 
to see with what agility and boldness they 
will pass over three or four leagues in one 
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fc^iir of time. All tki; wometi' know how 
loskatp. Sometimes lliirty pttiioiis may 
be seen together, fifteen yqung men, and 
as mamy of the other seas/whoi all holdmg 
ewh oilier by the Uaad, appear, as they 
Miove aloDg, like a vessel dnvea b<rfore the 
ivin<L Others ar« seated on n sledg«, fixed 
on two bars of wood, faced ^Uh iroa, and 
jiushed OQ by one of the i^katers. Thcte 
are aUo boats, tea of fifteen feet long, 
placed on large skates, and fitted iip with 
masts and smli. The velocity T^ith which 
these hoatR are itiipellcd fofward exceeds 
imagJiaiUiou^ and almosit equals the Sight 
of the eagle. ITicy go a league in less 
than a quarter of an hour, and sometimes 
even a quartet of a lea^e in two minutes.* 
Tti« art of skating is learned with great 
facility, if we begin yoilng, and have the 
advantage of being instructed by a good 
akater. The principal thing is, to take care 
that the skates are well >made, and. to fix 
them on carefully. If you go alone, mind 
^ and lean the upper part of the body for- 
•ward, till you nave acquired the equili- 
brium. There are several other points 
connected with this healthy and bracing 
recreation, but we have already exceeded 
our limits. Neither can we at present 
follow our authors through their various 
directions for vaulting, wrestling, dancing 
in a hoop^ skipping with a cord, balancing 
on one leg, the galloping pace, the goat's 
jump, the spectre*s march, forming the 
lever, the column of pegs, kissing the 
ground^ sliding side-ways, the flying 
course, &c. Meanwhile w^ beg to refer 
the subject to the serious c^ideration of 
parents, guardians, and teachers, as inti- 
mately connected with the health and 
morals of the juvenile classes, and one 
which, in our opinion, has been too much 
neglected in our general system of instruc- 
tion. 

WatittUi. 

It is no less true than curious, that 
another volume of extreme rarity, con- 
nected, in a degree, with the works of 
our great dramatic bard, has recently been 
imported fiom Holland, where it was dis- 
covered by a genuine bibliopolist. Among 
other scarce plays, it contains "The 
True Tragedie o? Richard the 
Third; wherein is drawn the death of 
Edward the Fourth, with a lamentable 
ende of Shore's wife, Sfc»^c; lastly, the 
conjunction andjoyning of the two noble 
houses t Lankaster and Yorhe, as it was 

' ' * January 182l,aLincolnfhire man, for a wager 
/ of one himdred gtunea*. sksted one mile, in two 
secopds within three mmates I Our loodmotive 
<nigiiies wiji ^wdly h« tpU to come thii. ; 



/^ 



pitted by the*QueefU^.s:'mai€ities pfgy^i* 
Printed. by Thomas ' Creede, ac. &c. 
1594." — ^This extraordinary drama may 
justly be con»dered as vduable as mre, 
because it exhibits the pr,ima stamina of 
one of the most celebrated of Shakspeare's 
productions. Though this piece v^as never 
seen by Theobald, Uanm^r, Johnson, Far- 
mer, Reed, Malone, or Steeyens, the inde- 
fatigable industry of the latter traced its 
former exisi^ence by the entry made of it 
in the books of the Stationers' Company, 
dated. June 19/1594. Malpne dia not 
doubt that the play, entitled as above, 
was the origin of our great dramatist's 
Richard the Third, expanded, improved, 
and ennobled by the comprehension of his 
judgment, and the inagniilcepce of his 
genius. 

- . Kean gave .Mrs. Cox the name of 
** I^ittle Breeches " on aqcpunt of his 
having, presented her with a sailor's 
uniform, in which she often arrayed 
herself when she accompanied her 



paramour. 

Sir Walter Scott and Mr. J. Lockhart 
are said to be preparing for the press a 
new edition of Shakspeare. 

The kin^ of England possesses the 
special privilege, that he can, by his writ 
of protection, privilege a defendant from 
all personal and many real suits for one 
year at a time, and no longer, in respect 
of his being engaged in his service out 
of the jealm. The last that appears on 
the books is one granted by William III., 
in 1692, to lord Cutts, to protect him 
from being outlawed by his tailor. 

Courtly Rhymes. — When queen 
Elizabeth visited Folkestone, the in- 
habitants voted a loyal and patriotic ad- 
dress ; which, to pay a higher compliment 
to the Virgin Queen, they employed tha 
parish clerk to versify. The time for the 
reception of the epic being appointed, the 
monarch took her seat upon the throne, 
and the worshipful mayor of Folkestone 
being introduced, he with great dignity 
mounted a three-legged stool, and com« 
menced his poetical prooemium thus : 

O mighty Queene ! " 

Welcome to Follcesteene ! 
Elizabeth burst into a roar of laughter, 
and without allowing his worship time to 
recover himself, she replied-— 

You great fool f 

Get off that rtool! ' ' *' 

The Butcher Bird. — This singular 
bird was taken in a common trap-cage at 
Bridlington, a short time ago, and is now 
alive in possession of Mr.Rayner, drugeist. 
From its very exhausted state j^^hen 
taken, its flight must have lj£en long^ 
and rapidi probably across ih^Safvm. 
Qceao. 
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r The common adage say^, " Mistakes happen in all families," and it appears that we ar» 
jH)t exBCDpt ; for, through erroneous information, our artist has this week substituted the 
h<ni8e of Mr. H^^ttbn, an eminent solicitor, for the site of the interesting story of Oeorae 
Barnwell, which we are obliged to defer till next week. » -^ a 



BRITISH INSTITUTION", 

' The Enchanted Island by Mr, Danby, 
claims our first attention as full of poetry 
and exquisite feeling, in which respect it 
very much surpasses the famous picture by 
Claude of the same subject. It presents an 
expanse of water in repose, in the centre of 
which ^appears an island, rising ^ a hill 
thickly crowned by trees. In the Tower part 
is a cavern y sacred to' the goddess, in 
which the ever-burning lamp casts its livid 
and sombre light around. The objects 
near are partly illuminated by this, and 
partly by the golden ton«s of the evening 
sun, which thus affords a beautiful con- 
trast. On the opposite side of the water is 
seen a flight of steps, hewn in the rocks 
leading to the summit of the cliffs. This 

Sicture has been compared, in its style, to 
fr. Martin's production, but we can per- 
ceive no traces of similitude, excepting that 
both arc the offiqprings of oric^inal and vigor- 
ous imaginations : the style^f Mr. Martin 
suipasses that of Mr. Danby, in sublimity 
ana terror ; but Mr. Dauby's ig infinitely 
superior in beauty and sentiment, and ex^ 
presses a more polished and elegant mind. 
The extent of the powers of art can scarcely 
be imagined by those who have not seen 
this picture. It possesses so calm and mys- 
terious an air, it is so little like nature, 
as she commonly presents herself, but] is 
throughout 80 perfectly ideal, that it leaves 
theimfression of a deHgbtful dream*; 



From this we turn tp a picture approach* 
ing nearer to reality, the Hypochondriac, 
by Mr. Newton; which, in point of 
execution, and mechanical excellences, is 
one of the best of the artist. He has the 
merit of imparting some degree of novelty 
to a story often treated. In the *^Ma(ade 
Imaginaire** of Moliere; which is the 
original source from which aiijbave drawn 
this subject, is an elder! v m^jST* The drai. 
matist had the power of letting us know, 
that the illness was only fanciful ; but, in 
parting, this is not so easily tolcL If we 
behold the representation of an elderly 
man, seated in an invalid's chair, and un- 
der the influence of strong feeling, we may 
reasonably suppose that l£ere is something 
the matter with him. The artist has, 
therefore, ingeniously represented his sub- 
ject in the prime of youth ; which, besides 
explaining the story with more clearness, 
adds point to the humour. The figure ap- 
pears in his morning gown, and in the act 
of feeling his pulse with an expressibn of 
alarm : the bell-rope hangs over the head 
of the chair, lest a sudden infirmity may 
prevent his reaching it. The minor objects 
assist in telling the story. The excitement 
of the disorder — Buchan's Medicine — ^lies 
upon the floor. The dumb-bells, foils, 
and fencing-gloves, bespeak the capabili- 
ties of the patient. The composition of 
colour is harmonious and effective, and 
the penciling displays more facility and* 
clearness, than is usual in the works of 
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this artist It it our intention ta notice 
the other pictnres of merit, at a future 
time. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF BOTANY. 

Bi>rAi4T tpucb^ii the know ledge of 
plants &» relates to their physiology or 
vegetntioD, anatt^mkul structure, f^hemical 
compo^iuao, and diaeaj^s^ their parts and 
dassiticatiDQ, which is either according 
to a natural or artltidal order. To assign 
the preference of <}e&ctiptioii to either of 
tliese only would be diificult; we shjdl 
give a Kligbt sketch of eacb, with its 
component parts, as far a* ii compatible 
with Lh« prescribed limits of our pub- 
lication: tor whether we consider the 
seed when trst thrown into the ground^ 
** wbnch unless it die it cannot be raised/' 
or the lilies arrayed in more than regal 
glory, and «• afterward the ftill eer>" they 
equally arrest and claim our undi?ided 
attention. 

We shall . first, then, describe their 
anatomy as consisting of three barks, (epi- 
dermis, cortex, and liber,) the alburnum 
pr soft wood, lignum or wood, parenchy- 
ma enclosing the pith, vasa pneumataphora 
conductors of air, vasa adducentia, addu- 
cent vessels, and reducentia, reducent ves- 
sels, answering the pur])ose of transoira- 
tion ; the vasa lymphatica, the glanas or 
secretory vessels, &c. Carbon enters most 
into theur composition, next hydrogen and 
oxygen; in a less degree many other 
pimple substances, as azote, phosphorus, 
lime, and eve'n iron ; whilst sugar, wax, 
resin, camphor, and mucilage, may be 
readily discovered amongst their com- 
pound or more apparent ingredients. They 
are subject to many and strange diseases, 
most of which bear the name of those in- 
cident to the human frame ; viz.— dropsy, 
cancer, worms, hemorrhage, chlorosis, 
chilblains, worts, &c. 



The plant is generally divided into 
three parts, the stem, (^divided into the 
ascendmg candex or space between the 
root and branches, and radix, the de- 
scending stem or proper root,) the herb, 
and the fructification. The roots may be 
reduced inta five classes, rhizomatoides, 
fibrillatsB, tuberose, bulbossB, and nothe. 
The ascending stem is divided into the 
trunk, the stsuk, the culm, the scape, the 
stipe, the shoot, the petiole, and peduncle, 
by which is determined the inflorescence 
or manner in which the flower grows 
on the stalk. To the herb belongs the 
leaf, the firond, and falcre ; the fttmd be- 
lon|;s most properly to the palms, he- 

Sauca, ferns, and algSB} the fulcre is 
ivided into stipules, braelai, vagina, 
spathe, kivoKiGre, which is a sort of 
cttlyx. But to some plants, as the 
lungua tribe, the stapelia or |arrion flower, 
the caetna or Indian fig, «e., a thick, 
fleshy membrane serves the purpose of 
both stem and foliage. 

We shall now particularize the flower 
with its fruit By the first of which 
Linnaeus arranged his system, more com- 
plete than any which preceded it, and 
which has been, for the most part, uni- 
versally adopted. It has been termed the 
sejntal system, from its embracing the 
sexes of plants ; its principal divisions 
are classes and orders, — the classes de- 
termined by their stamina, the orders 
mostly from their style. 

The flower consists of the calyx or 
flower-cup, the corolla or blossom, the 
stamina or chives, the pointal, and tiie 
nectary. The calyx is that envelope 
of green leaves which encloses the 
flower, but there are several sorts, as 
the perianth, or immediate envelope of the 
flower a, fig. 1. Anthodium, a common 
perianth, containi)ig many flowers in one, 
the glume, the common perianth of the 
grasses, &e. 
The corolla is surrounded by the ca]yx,&, 
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ind rammnds tbe lexoal orgtns; itmar 
be mostly diatiogmshed from the perianth 
by its gay colotin and fine textare, — the 
perianth being rougher, thicker, and 
always green. When it consists of several 
divisions, each division or lip is called a 
^tal, r; and the corolla.is said to be di- 
talous, tripetaloos, &c. according to the 
number of petals. The stamen is the 
male part of a flower, consisting of the 
JUameni (a, fig. 2,) which supports the 
anther. The antkert, (6, fig. 2,) which 
contain the pollen ; and the pollen, which 
is the fructifvine principle. The pistillum 
or pointal, (c, ng.2,) is the female part of 
a flower, and the next essential ; it con- 
fbts of the stigma, (a, fig. 3,) which is 
situated at the top of the style, and first 
receives the pollen from the anthers ; the 
style, {b, fig. 3,) or shaft which conducts 
the fecundifying matter to the germ, (c, 
fig. 3,) or seed-bud placed at the bottom 
of the flower ; and the nectary, or melli- 
ferous part of the flower sometimes seated 
in the corolla, and sometimes distinct, 
and seated in a spur, as in the yidet. The 
fourth figure on the left hand is the germ 
nlarged. 

The fruit proceeds from the germ, and 
Consists of the pericarp, the se^, and the 
base. -The pericarp is the vessel con- 
taining the seed ; there are several va- 
rieties, as the nut, berry, pome, and 
pumpkin. The seed is the part destined 
K>r propagation, and consists of the two 
eotyledon leaves, the corde, (the germ of 
the new plant,) the eye, an indentation 
in the seed formed by tlie corcle, tnni- 
eulus umbilicalis, the figament by which 
the seed is attached to 3ie pericarp ; the 
plume, a part of the corcle which ascends 
to form leaves ; the zortel, another part 
of the corcle, which descends into the 
duth and becomes the root $ there are 
also the tunica externa, and membrana 
intttna, or two coats enveloping the whole, 
besides other parts, too many to enter upon 
in these narrow limits. 

We shall close our miniature descrip- 
tion with the base, consisting of the re- 
ceptacle on which the flower stands ; and 
thalamus, the fruit bed, both distmguished 
by a varie^ of names descriptive of their 
forms. , 

THE DRAMA. 

SiKca our last notice of theatricals, 
nothing in the department of the drama, 
merely as such, has offered any opportu- 
nity for new or original remark; Kem- 
blb's IfamUt, his Benedick, and his 
Orlan^, togetiier with Miss Chbsv ut's 
Beatrice, and her ^gnee Wehtedt in 
A Woman never Vexed, and Miss Pa- 
lON^i Bertha, m Dtr FrtiichMtt^ bare 



drawn^ reipeetable tudienctf to Covent 
Garden; while at Drury Lane, Wallis's 
Fall ofAlgiere, Sustained by the sealous 
exertions of Sapxo, Miss Stefhbns, and 
Miss GminnoK, has improi^ in its 
attractions, and been tolerably well at* 
tended. Nothing in all this that remark- 
ably urges our notice $ bat, oh \ what a 
subject remains fos our comment ! An 
actor is accused and found guilty of one of 
the foulest of crimes, accompanied with 
unpsralleled perfidy and breach of hos- 
pitality ; and while he stands reeking with 
Its unabhited ignominy, he is deliboately 
thrust forward upon the public by the 
sordid cupidity or a manager, to the ex- 
clusion from his boxes of every respeetaUe 
female, and the disgrace of himself and 
his theatre \ And not content with this 
violation of decency, he assigns for that 
actoi^s two first appearances, after, hia 
conviction by a jury of his country, 
two characters the most adverse to hit 
cause and interest of any in the whole 
list of pieces in which he had ever ap- 
peared. This was nothing less than 
rashly endeavouring to take •/•Aw BuU by 
the horns. But the insolent attempt waa 
justly resented. Of all the scandalous 
scenes that ever occurred before the cwn 
tain of a national theatre, nothing, in in- 
decorum and flagitiousness of priacij^e, 
could exceed the struggle raaintuned 
through the entire performance of BAch^ 
or d the Third 9aA Othelh, on Monday 
week and the following Friday; — a 
struggle of the partisans of an adulterbua 
and hypocritical tragedian against the 
laudable feelinsfs and highly merited re- 
sentment of the friends of virtue and 
morality. 

Overlooking Mn. £iti8T0N*s egregious 
temerity in hoping to take the pubhc by 
surprise, by so unexpectedly insulting 
them, and showing his noble daring in 
obtruding upon tfaraa Mr. Kean's so un- 
seasonable appearance ;* the appointing 
for him two characters, one of which put 
into the-' adulterer's mouth the words— 
"Stanley, look to your wife," vnd the 
other, those of *' Put out the Ught, and 
M«ii,"---that is, then he will destroy his 
own wife, on the bare suspicion of her 
having committed tl\at crime which he, 
the actor, has just been convicted <^ 
committing with the wifo of another man. 
The placing such an offender in such a 
situation was, assuredly, most monstrous, 

* How much better they order thcM things 
ill Fraace t Mademoiselle Mars, the most po- 
pular actrcM on the Parisian stage, and ihs 
dUrt amie of a certain colonel, being lately de- 
tected in connection with another officer, re- 
tained tao strong a sense of the decency due to 
the public to openly insult their feeliogs ] tad 
hat not yet preraned to sfpear before thcnu- ^ 
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in any view of it, vdA claimed all the re- 
probatioki it received. 

Now, really, it appears to us, that 
neither the government, nor the public 
regard the policy of mapa^ers and con- 
duct of actors and actresses in their proper 
light ; that if they did, theatres would 
not be what they now are ; that there 
would be ^ greater differencit of princlplfs 
and cofiilucl than there at present senms 
to be, between Ibe females who pace 
tAe aaJi^oDs and some of those ytho vE^it 
the green-room. The dutif^s of every 
theatre of a great, enlighteHcd, and TOoral 
couDtry, should be dbcbar^d by persona 
of unblemished churacter^ ; but most 
««peeially the duties of Theatres EoyaL 
Ferfarming under the sacred sanetinii of 
majetttyr B^^d i^sumin^ the di^nilied ap* 
pellatioa i>f natiotmi tlieatres, a part of 
tlietr distiactma, assuredly, should bd 
that of the ffupeiiur respectability of thfrir 
corps ; but there can be no respectability 
where there h no moral worth : ^vhere 
there are females who scruple not to 
deviate from chastity , and men who pay 
nil regard to the lavis of honour andhos- 
pitaliiy, 

Strange is the mistake of theatrical 
performers— that they are privileged to 
violate decency and indecocurn to any 
exteiit, provided they properly ncquit 
tliemselvea on the boards E r To entertain 
Aucli an idea 13 to forget that players are 
as much the dependent servants, as their 
taleata are the purchased ptop-^rty, of the 
public ; that while they exercise their . 
professiofi under the grai?rous shelter of a 
regal master, tliey iive and prosper by the 
bounty of the people ; and owe both to 
their royal patron, and to the public, that 
respect to the moral rules of society, the 
example of which is so necessary in all 
public characters. When a performer of 
vitiated principles appears on, the stagey 
he presents to us a being that reminds us 
of lis delinquenciea. Whether he laugh 
aud chuckle as linwf^ or strut and start as 
Hich/ird, the mind seea the man through 
the momentary disguise of the aetoT ; and 
with the admiration of his histriomc 
powers, feels the mixed sensations of dis- 
gust and abhortence. 

As far as the vocation of actor? and 
actre-iies require the personation of cul- 
pable characters, the more truly they re* 
pieseut them the better; because they 
thereby render them the more odious, and 
the end the author bad;, or should have had , 
in view, is the more eflectually attairied ; 
but never let them realise thone characters 
in their own private conduct ; never let 
them bring before us, in their own per- 
sons, the actual perpetrators of the very 
turpitude they ought only to portray; 



for to do thii» is to'convert their boasted 
" School of Virtue and MwalUv^ into a 
seminary of vice and folly, and to fix for 
ever that odium on their profession which, 
in all countries, and in all times, has, less 
or more, been its repulsive concomitant ; 
but which the charitable portion of man- 
kind are willing to remove. 

Dr, Aikin used to say, that nothing is 
such an obstacle ^o the production of 
exeell^mce as the power of producing what 
is preii^ good with ease and rapidity. 



The warmest manner in which one 
Braiiiian can introduce another to a 
family is — '* This is my friend, if he steal 
any thing I am accountable for it" 



SCfENTIFlC MISCELLANIES. 

A PATENT has been granted to Mr.W. 
Hurst for a very important improvement 
in the spinning mu^e, as invented by Dr. 
Cart w right. The mule itself is said to 
a^ord a saving of three-fifths of the ex- 
pense of spinning by the jenny invented 
by Mr. Arkwright, but Mr. Hurst's im- 
provement will, save half the expense 
of spinning by the mule, and consequently 
four-fifclis of the expense of spinning by 
the jenny. 

In n 1 a n Stea m Vessel. — ^This vessel, 
of which we gave a description in a former 
number, was launched last Saturday, 
from the dock-yard of Messrs. Gordon 
and Co. Deptford. It is expected she 
will be ready to sail from this country in 
March, and will reach Calcutta within 
two months from the time of her leaving 
Portsmouth. As this is the first attempt 
to mate a distant voyage by steam, it 
will form a new era in navigation. 

Asiatic Test oy Tobacco. — A leaf of it 
is ta^en and s(][ueezed in the hand as hard as 
possible, and if any appearance of mois- 
ture be left in the palm, it is well known 
that the tobacco nas been watered ; if 
the leiif preserves the compressed shape 
which the force of the hand has given it, 
it 15 weak; but if it recovers and expands 
quickly to its original size and shape, the 
tobacco is deemed strong. 

A Frenchman has invented a mortar 
which throws bombs horizontally, ex- 
actly in the same manner as cannon dis- 
eharge balls. 

New Leah Mine.— One of the richest 
veins of lead ore perhaps ever discovered 
has lately been broken into near Matlock ; 
the rooCsj sides, and bottoms are covered 
with tlie richest galena. It is visited by 
aU the miners in the county, and one pro- 
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1les§td]iai)gentlenuili''ttffered 10,000 gui« 
neas for the ore in sight ! 

Mr. Blenkinsopy the principal agent to 
Mr. Brandling, at Middleton colliery, 
near Leeds, has determined to adopt an 
excellent expedient to prevent a repetition 
of sach dreaaful accidents as that recorded 
in our last. He has resolved to affix 
locks to the safety-lamps used in the pits, 
80 that the men cannot open them, if tHey 
should be so inclined. 

A person named Roberts has made a 
very useful discovery. It consists of a 
hood and mouth-piece, so contrived as to 
render the wearer able to breathe in the 
densest smoke. ^In cases of fire it must 
be of particular utility, in the preserva- 
tion otboth life and properW. 

Burning of Water. — ^The Americans 
have discovered a mode of using -water for 
fuel I The invention consists of a stove 
of small size, and in shape an inverted 
cone, with several longitudinal openings 
near the apex. On a grate within rests a 
small quantity of coal. A pan of water 
placed beneath the openings ensure a 
constant. supply of vapour. In passing 
through the ignited coal, the aqueous 
▼iipour is decomposed, and we have that 
powerful heat which is produced by the 
combustion of ox^^gen and hydrogen. The 
cover of the stove is attached to a movaUe 
section of pipe, which is raised and lower- 
ed by a fixture similar in principle to that 
of a suspended lamp, and by this con- 
trivance the fire is regulated. So power- 
ful is the heat that a small quantity of 
water thrown into the stove is immediately 
decomposed, and the combustion of its 
component parts follows of course. The 
principle of this invention has long been 
applied in the mechanic arts, especially 
by the blacksmith, who, it is well known, ' 
when he wants to increase the heat of 
his fire, throws on it a small quantity of 
water. How far it is applicable to do- 
mestic use is not yet ascertained. The 
honour of the discovery belongs to Mr. 
Augustus Day, of Philadelphia. 

9intji of Occttmnceij* 

JoM. 22. — Court op King's Bench.— 
The Lord Mayor brings an action against 
Mr. Stanton, a partner in the house of 
the late Holah, Johnson, and Co. Both 
parties are wholesale tea-dealers. It ap- 
pears Garratt and Co. engaged a traveller 
who received a character from the de- 
fefadant; as honest and industrious. Af^r 
being several years in the Lord Mayor's 
emptoy, he was found to have defraudetl 



him of 800iL This led to inquiries as to «««,«, »„« 

the truth of the character given Um by hpotiog.; Jtis argued^ bis frioad^ diat 



the defendant,'wlieii it came'otit «hftt he 
had embezzled large sums while La the 
employ of Holah and Co., and hira ac- 
tually repaid them 350/. after entering 
the plaintiff's service. Upon this evidence, 
the jury gave the Lord Mayor a verdict 
vrith 801/. 3#. 3<f. damages. 

The royal stables at Pimlico recently 
built, which are a mil^ in circumference, 
behind Buckingham palace, are nearly 
ready for use. — ^Thc repairs of Windsor 
castle are advancing rapidly. An exca- 
vation has been discovered there, hollowed 
in the chalk to the depth of eighty feet; it 
is supposed to have been a dungeon for 
immuring the unhappy victims of feudal 
violence. — ^A magnificent new palace is 
talked of, on the site of Carlton-palace.— « 
The unpaid foreign debts of the late king 
of France, amounted to ten millions or 
firancs. 

The Newspaper Press. — Cobbett is 
now assailing the whole newspaper press. 
He seems to think the 'country had better 
be under the government of the Holy Al- 
liance, than under newspaper government : 
he not only denies that it possesses the 
smallest merit, but asserts that it is the 
disgrace and scourge of the community — 
he contends that the reporting the pro- 
ceedings 'of courts of law and the police, 
ought not to be permitted, and that it is as 
notorious as the suu at noon-day, that the 
columns of newspaper are to be sold to 
the highest bidder, at so much an inch !-^ 
He is a sad felbw ! 

The Kent Herald contains the prospec- 
tus of a scheme for constructing a tunnel 
under the British Channel, and thas 
effecting a dry-shod communication be- 
tween Dover ancj, Calais ! Another pro- 
ject is on foot for establishing a vacuum 
communication between London and Edin- 
burgh by means of pipes, for the rapid 
conveyance of goods, at the rate (I think) 
of a mile per minute. Some weM-mean- 
ing folks too, foreseeing the tendency of 
these wild schemes, have projected the 
erection of atf asylum for the reception 
of the large crop of lunatics 'that are 
expected to grow out of the present specu- 
lating mania ! 

The sessions at the Old Bailey, which 
used tojlast a fortnight or longer, are now, 
by the erection of the New Court, coi(Z 
oluded in less than a week. A great 
accommodation this to prosecutois and 
witnesses, as well as a great saving to the 
county in their expenses. y 

24.— Debxjt of Kean at Dtivjir 
Lane.— The appearance of Kean so soon 
after his late exhibition in the Law Courts, 
excited a strong feeling of indignation, 
and he was received with loud hisses and 
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the p«bUo have nothing to do with the 
private lives of actors, ipore than other 
professions — the law for instance.' This. 
IS not admissible : the morals and manners 
of actors are of public concern^ because 
they are necessarily of public example. 
Even in private lite, an individual who 
has disgraced himself cannot immediately 
appear, without encountering some ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction, though it may 
not be by hooting and hissing. But the 
audience at a theatre, have far higher 
prerogatives : from time immemorial they 
nave enjoyed the privilege of expressing 



returned a verdict kt tke plaintiff, dama* 
ges 3,000/. 

Price of Labour*— The operative cot- 
ton weavers of Carlisle 9tate, that thty 
cannot earn more than 6f. or It. a week. 
An interesting letter has appeared in the 
<< Times/' signed "ji Day Lahourer^** in 
which it is shown that the wages of labour 
in Essex, are not more than 7«. a week* 
I hope Mr. Robinson will bear these facta 
in mind, when he is describing the proa- 
perous state of .the country, at the ap* 
proaching meeting of parliament 

Speculation Mania. — Bubble! huh* 



their opinions of particular pertorraers, ble ! toil and trouble I Saw a list to-day 
both professionally and individually. This of 20 rail-road companies, 22 banking and 



is a right they do not possess with respect 
to other classes, and consequently there 
can be no analogy between actors and 
other professions. 

The price of iron, which was in Wales 
seme months past 11. per ton, has been 
rapidly advancmg to 12/., confessedly in 
anticipation of the demand certain to 
follow the introduction of rail-roads.— -The 



assurance companies, 11 gas companies, 
8 British and Irish mining companies, 17 
Foreign mining companies, 9" shipping 
and dock companies, and 27 miscellaneous 
companies, for iron, patent brick, fish, 
milk, corn, coals, &c. &c. The proposed 
capital of these various associations, ii 
upwards of a hundred millions ; but great 
as that sum is, it will be hx from absorb- 



ale brewers have reduced the price of ale ing the immense surplus capital which 

ten shillings per barrel. — ^The French au- has accumulated dunng peace, by the 

thorities have laid an embargo on two suspension of the war-loans. 

million bottles of Champagne at Rheims, . 

for the gratification of the court and the 

visitors at the ensuing coronation. 

26. — ^The Custom House is in a more 
daneerous state than was supposed. A 
portion of the floor at the east end of the 
long room gave way this morning, and 
was precipitated with a dreadful crash 
into the king's warehouses, immediately 
under it ; only one individual was stand- 
ing on that part of the floor which fell in, 
and he saved himself by springing on the 
window-seat. — The army about to be in- 
creased 15,000 men ; 6,000, it is said, are 
destined for India. 



WzAls Calmttar* 
ifibtViWC^ \.— Saturday. 

High Water, Mom. III. 28 m.— Aft. III. 40 m. 
8uu rises, VII. 20m. ; sets, IV. 40in. 

Garden.— Ridge out early cucuinben 
and melons. Plant garlic, shalots, ro- 
combole, and olives. Sow beans, peas, 
and small salad every week ; dn hot-beds 
sow cauliflower-see^ Transplant fruit 
trees. 



«.au^ .«. M^^^ FLORAd^ — ^Double daisies in mild seasons 

MisTFooteTTt^appears, was not quite ^Jow, and ornament cottage-gardens ab<Mit 
an amateur in the service of colonel 



Berkeley; and that she received from 
the colonel, upon an average, 700/. per 
annum, in addition to 600/. paid in 1819, 
to enable her father to come from Devon- 
shire to London. 
28. — End op State Lotteries^^-To' 



this time. Like many other flowers, the 
sinele daisy becomes double by culture, 
and freouently proliferous ; in this state 
it is called the hen and chicken daisy, 
Etjrmologists agree with the old bard in his 
derivation of daisy — namely, " day's eye." 
In French it is termed Belle Mnrg-arette, 



day the gentlemen who usually bid for. probabl^ in compliment to some lady; 
the State Lotteries, waited on the Chan- but cntics are not agreed who this lady 



cellor of the Exchequer, agreeablv to 
^blic notice, and eugaged to take all the 
remaining tickets at an advanced price. 
This contract concludes the National 
Lotteries, which have existed in this coun- 
try as a branch of the public revenue for 
upwards of one hundred and fifty years. 

In an action, Bloxam v. Eheer^ for the 
infringement of a patent that had been 
granted for a machine for the manufiicture 
of paper in single sheets, at considerable 
length, without icaio or joint, the jury 



was: 

Above all flouris in the mede . 

Than love I most those flouris white and re4e« 
Such as men call daisies in our town. 

Chaaevt, ^ 



dTii^rttat^ Yl.^Sunday. 

High Water, Morn. III. 66 m.— Aft. IV. 16 m. 
Increase In the Irnsth of day 2 hours 26 min. 
Sunday Lessons, Mom. Gen 8. Mark 6. £tCB« 
Gen.6.2Ck>r.a. 

AnHIVERSARX CHBOlfOLOOT*— 4* >« 

1686. Charles IL died at Whitehall, 
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fit left DO legitimate isiae, Imt hit natural 
children were namerous. He was sue* 
ceeded by his brother, James II., the 
third bnt only surviving son of Charles I« 
1804. Expired, in the Tlstyearof his age, 
at Northumberland in America, Joseph 
Priestley, LL. D., and niember of many 
foreign literary societies. He was bom 
tt Field-Head, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. 
In Dr. Priestley's mental constitution were 
vnited ardour and vivacity of iotellect^ 
with placidity and mildness of temper. 
In the jdomestic relations of life he was 
uniformly kind and affectionate. Not 
malice itself could fix a stain on his pri« 
Ttte conduct, or impeach his integrity. 

dTibtttflt]; VII.— Jtfbmtoy. 

High Water, Mom. IV. »m^Aft. 1V» Mm.' 

Natural History^ — ^Moles goto work 
in throwing up their hillocks, as soon as 
the earth is softened. Under some of the 
largest, a little below the surface of the 
earth, they make their nests of moss ; in 
which four or five voung are found at a 
time. These animau live on worms, in* 
sects, and the roots of plants. They do 
much mischief in gardens, by loosening 
and devouring flower-roots; but in the 
fields they seem to do no other damage, 
than reodering the surface of the ground 
unequal by their hillocks, which obstruct 
the scythe in mowing. They are said also 
to pierce the sides of dams and canals, 
and let out the water. 

Mountain scenery in Wales, Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and particularly on the barren 
mountains of Scotland, are often seen in 
the greatest perfection in this month; 
when these huge mountain-torrents are 
ieen rolling down the rocky precipices of 
the hills, and streaming across the stony 
iralleys with the hollow roar of waterfall* 
reechoing from the rocks. 

dTArttatp Vni.— Tuesday. ; 

tfigli WatMr, Morn. V. 14 m.-Aft. V. 88 m. 

AnnivbrsaIiy Chronologt. — On this 
day, 1576, was born Robert Burton, author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy, a book 
that has had a very extensive sale, and is 
much admired for its learning, pleasant 
humour, and sterling sense. 

1687. Mary ^ueen of Scots was be- 
headed at Fothermgay castle, in North- 
amptonshire, after an unjust and cruel 
captivity of almost nineteen years in Eng- 
land. * 

'^Atmtlf lX.—Wedne$day. 

ftlth Water, Mom. TI. 2m.— Aft. VI,80m. 

|^0toiffr Of TVS WBATSikr-If the last 



eighteen days' of February, and ten dayt 
of March, be fur the most part rainy, then 
the spring and .summer quarters will pro, 
bably be so too : and a great drought sel- 
dom happens but it enters at that season. 

If the latter end of October and begin- 
ning of November be for the most part 
warm and rainy, then January and Fe* 
bruary are likely to be frosty and cold^ 
except after a very dry summer. 

If October and November be snowy and 
frosty, then January and February are 
likely to be open and mild. 

dWntatp X.— Thursday. 

Hlf h Water, Mom. VI. M m.-Aft. VII. 01 m. 
Moon but quarter. Mora. 1. 66 m. 
|>ay9h.88in. long. 

Annivbrsart Chronology. — On this 
day, 1567, Henry Stuart, lord Damly^ 
who, on marrybg Mary, queen of Scots, 
bad been by her declared king of Scot- 
land, was murdered. The house whert 
parnly slept was blown up with gun* 
powder; so that it is uncertain whether 
he was put to death first, or perished in 
the ruins. It is generally supposed that 
this tragical scene was acted by the con- 
trivance of Bothwell, and with the con- 
nivance of the queen herself, since she 
soon afterwards espoused her husband'a 
murderer. The scene of this dark business 
was a Ipnely mansion, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, about two o'clock in 
-the mommg. It cast a shade over the 
character of Mary, that neither art nor 
panegyric can efi^ace. 

dTebtuar^ XI.— Friday. 

High Water, Mora. VIII. dm^Aft. VIII. Ii m. 
Night 14 h. 18 m. long. 

Anniversary CHRONOLoot.— In the 
year 1763 expired, at his much admired 
residence, the Leasowes, near Hagley, in 
Worcestershire, William Shenstone, as 
eminent pastoral poet and miscellaneoua 
writer. He was buried at Hales, a town 
in Shropshire, his native place, where hi 
was bom, in I7I4. 

^ Health at this SBAsoN.r-This month 
IS generally considered unwholesome, and 
requires caution to guard against colds* 
and the contagion of typhus and other 
fevers, which are a]^t to prevail in the 
early spring. Smoking tobacco in mo- 
deration ik considered a salutary practice 
as well as being a preventive against 
infection. The German pipes are the 
best, and get better as they are used, par* 
tacularly those made of merschaum, cjJled 
Ecume de Mer, Next to these the Tur- 
key-:pipes, with long tubes, are to be re- 
commended ; but these are fitter for sum- 
mer aoioking, under the ihide of Uees. 
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than fbf thd fireside^ Hid best tobacco 
if the Tuifcey, the PendaQ^ and what is 
called Dutch canaster. 

LITERARY PROPERTY. "^ .. 

The manuscript of *' Bobinson Crusoe" 
fan through the whole trade, and no one 
would print it. The bookseller who at 
last bought it, cleared a thousand guineas 
by it. ** Bum's Justice" was disposed of 
by its author for a mere trifle, as well as 
" Buchan*s Domestic Medicine ;*' both of 
which yield immense incomes. "The 
Vicar of Wakefield/' the most delightful 
novel in our language, was sold for a few 
pounds ; and JVfiss Bumey's " Evelina/* 
produced only* five guineas. Dr. Johnson 
fixed the price of his " Lives of the Poets" 
at two hundred guineas, by which the 
booksellers, in the course of a few years, 
cleared upwards of twenty-five thousand. 
Tonson and all his family rode in their 
carriage with the profits of the 5/. epic oj 
Milton. The copy-right of " Vyse's Spell- 
ing Book ".sold for 2,000 guineas. 

The natives of Cockaigne are not alone 
in misfortune, when their organs refuse 
to articulate the luckless v. In some 
districts of France it is confounded with 
b; which induced Scaliger to exclaim, 
** Felices quibusvivere estftiftere!** 

Critical Responsibility. — It is 
contrary to the rules of military discipline' 
that a superior officer * should accept the 
challenge o( an inferior. On the same 
P|Tinciple a reviewer may refuse satisfac- 
tion to an angry author 1 

Love and Religion.— The agreeable 
Menage has an acute observation on the 
writings of love and religion. ** Books of 
devotion," he says, '* and those of love,* 
are alike bought - The only difference I 
find is, that there are more who read 
books of love than buy them ; and there 
are more who buy books of devotion than 
read them." 

The following munificent donations have 
been lately presented to the London Me- 
chanics' Institution : 
Sir^Francis Burdett, (second tubscrip- X^tM^ 

John Cam Hobhouse,* Esq.* m! P. ditto *.. . 100 

J«remy Bentbam, Esq. ditto \ 100 

Rev. George Alwick 60 



Thoiidoft appear (he flame of heavenly love' ^ 
For thus sweet tenderness is far above 
AH the deep passions, which the bosom move« 
J. E. 8. , 



LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Wcnihtrby on Willi, £hfO. 4r, fiJ .— Bixywft oft 
CaJctilui, 8vii. 9i.— DickV Ciiiistiatv Plillftin- 

Ehtr, 13mro. &.— OUver** Star in ttic Eflji* ft- 
r. Vtf.-^MemuLni of F4>ui:bf, 2 v^la. ti-ya it. \t.'-~ 
Kare^» ScrmonSf Hro. vul. 2/l§».&/. — ^£itB[4.t ht- 
tuTv Oenrh, by Wf Vtiy, l3mD. &«.— Macltfan on 
CHtanintinelA^i, Sv^^ I5r.— CaTftndisli'a Life of 
Woltf f p U vdIb. flvn. 1 L lOi. — Byroii'ft L&Mt Joitr- 
Hey to tireccct by Cotint Gamha^ Hvo* l^^ — 
8avhi|[a and DoEhgft, fiecond Sen^p 9 vcli. Sfo. 
ir llji.Cifi^urk'.i.uvc.Knd Pnthk»» STuJs.lSmo, 
13e,— Tiie Gil Blui at the KiVoUnion, d ¥oU. 
VJtiMi, It. 1j,— Bftwle»*i FinarAppeat relafJve I* 
Popf , tivo. 7i^ — Diidid^i Connrkitsietiri' Hepeno* 
rum, bdi* Htmo. 7§^ 6iL— Th^ Cfiiiip bf the Kwm 
Edward Ckioper, 8vo. 7t, 



LONDOIf MARKETS, Jan. 38. 

There contiQiies little Tariation in the 
Cotton, Sugar, or Spirit market. The demand 
for Britisli Plantation Coffee is a httle on the 
incre»ise, and prices improying. Saltpetre 
has become a great article of apeculation ; 
the price 24f . to 24s. 6d. 

CoRN.-^Wbeat is is. cheaper than last 
week. There is an abundant supply of bar- 
ley, and the country papers ail say thim 
article is unsaleable ; yet tne Gazette states 
the general average price 40*. 7rf., wbiel»i« 
7d. above the price at which the ports open. 

Ykgetablks. — ^At Covent Garden market 
potatoes were a trifle dearer — '6s. 9d, to is.Od, 

Ser cwt. washed, unwashed 3d. cheaper, 
abbages Its.to'iis. oer dozen heads ; brocoll 
Is. ad. to2j. 3d. ; ,calewortt>, or greens, 2s, Od, 
to As. per dozen bunches. 

Fish ha^ been rather scarce during the 
week, but nothing like the price it was a few 
weeks since — a good cod is worth 10«.-— soL 
mon 3s» the pound — haddocks, fine and large", 
2f . 6d. each — sq^es fieom Is, to 3^'. the pair — 
eels, 7d. ^^T Id.— turbots, from 7*. to 30«. 
each (retail prices.) 



No material yariation in the BritiA or 
Fore^ni Funds, or in Mining Shares, sinc9 
our last Number. 



TO TBB ETENING STAR* 

Ador'd of old with blind idolatry. 

Art thou, fair star, no more than'thou doit 
seem ? 
While gazing on thy halo eagerly, 

>ly fancy wanders, and I fondly deem 
Thee some bright, blast abode, wnere harmony 

And love art habiunts eternally. 
Is this indeed naught but an idle 'dream. 

Sprung from Imagination's airy dwelling } J 
Thy lustre has so delicate a hue, 

So greatly ail the othec surs excelling— • 
So beautiful thou seemest to our ? Iew» 



Smithfield, Monday, Jan. 31. 
Beasts, 2,718~Sheejp, 14,840— Pigs, 120-* 
Calves 107. 

Msat; Pear stone of 8Ibfl. (to sink the offld.), 
s. d, s. d. 

Beef 4'0to5 

Mutton 4 6 ff6 

Veal 5 8 6 8 

Pork 5 4 6 

Nbwoatx market (by the Carcass.) 

«. d. «. d. 

Beef 3 0to4 

Mutton 3 6 4 6 

Veal 4 8 60 

Pork 5 5 8 



London : Printed by A. APPLEGATHf iStam* 
ford Street, for THOMAS BOYS, No. 7, 
iMdgate HiU, to vhom aU CommunieaHons 
(free ^expense) arerequestedlo be addressed t 
and sold also b^ all Booksellers, Newsmen, and 
Fenders in T9wnand C9wntryr-'PMisk€devtnf 
S<uur4siy,y 
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t^altntitu'jBl 9a$* 



The day, St. Vatentine, 
• When ttiaids are brisk, and, at the break of day, 
Start up, and turn their pillows ; curious all 
To know what happy swain the fates provide, 
A mate for life. Then follow thick discharge 
Of trite-love knots, and sonnets, nicely penned^ 
B»it, to the learned critic's eye, no verse, 
But prose distracted.— ffurdw. 



-^^^f^sg^^.^^ 




Every one must have seen what a 
blaze the stationers' shops have been in 
for the last ten days ; how they have been 
bespangled with the loves, the muses, and 
the graces : here the poetry of love, and 
the love of poetry, under all possible and 
impossible forms and metaphors, — from 
tittle cupids, creeping out of cabbage- 
roses, to large, ovev^rown hearts, stuffed 
with doubled-headed arrows — ^all in pre- 
paration for the good St. Valentine,— 
whose day, of all the days in the year, 
is the day for life and -glee. What run- 
ning of postmen ! what heaving of knock- 
era ! what fluttering of hearts 1 How 
many sighing—** Ah, qM [ "— •** Oh, d^ar ! 
^ yoL.r, 



who is coming to marry me !" — one ex- 
claiming, *' I am sure where this has 
come from t" another, " I know this hand- 
writing!" Ma' tells Betty, not to take 
in a single letter that day — then the good 
treature relents, and takes all tHat comes. 
How "the goose -quills are going, and what 
hunting of dictionaries for rhymes ! — 

And those rhyme now, who never rhymod 

before j 
And those who always rhymed, now rhyme 

the more. 

Well ! and what harm is there in all 
this fun ? It helps Mr. Robinson to 
make up a flourishing budget ; and we 
cannot always be talking about chemistry. 
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and st^ti^-etgiiAeS;^ an4- rail-r(iadi .« Tbe . 
divine Nonsensia must sometimes be in- 
voked, and can we do it more innocently, 
than by a few annual billet-doux, filled' 
with laughing cupids, hearts and darts, 
kisses and blisses, and ^' forth t ^qt tl>Q 
honour of the worthy saint, then, (who, 
it is said, was beaten through Rome with 
dlTbs,)here is a Valentine, or two, f6rthe 
good of Old England, and the use of our 
young and sprightly readers. 

' - ' Valentine.' 



(To the Tune of Rausteaxi?» Dr^amJ 

Health to thf e, my own sweet lady 1 
Health and blessing, tirst and laitt 1 

Now may heaven, all i^ouuteoiu, aid me, 
Round thy path new spells to cast : 

Blessed be thy early morning I 
Blessed be thine eyening' close ! 

Bless'd thy going and returning. 
Summer-hours and winter-shows. 

Not to thee, all undeceiving. 

Pure of spirit, frank of heart. 
Shall the Muse, her Actions weaving, 

Act the faithless flatterer's part. 

Win and wear thy prize, sweet lady 1 

Faith as true, as pure as thine ; 
Love and service ever ready, "^ 

From thy well-known Vali^ntlnlB. 

11. 

Sptclmcn tj^ aM jHcitni Ftih^Hnc^ 

Jt ift the hour nf mornlng'iprijuPi 
Thr ynung tiny ijf xha yv^r, 
' The day of clay a» litftire ihetim* 
When brighter Lopiu a^ip^ar. 

J I 11 th e ti me of e^rly \o\t!, 

Wlif ij luna Imt faiitily *htn^ -, 
It la tti^ day nil dniya Ahovr,, 

111* sweet Si» ValeiitiMe I 

The {"oldenowi *m the meadows Ue, 

And nm a knf it gnvn, 
Yptlirm and lUvte^ in yundfT iky, 

A irlf.im oi' liiilil u !i*-fi\ : 

So love, young love, *roid storms and snow, 

Darta forth a light divine} 
So darker days the brightness tho«r 

Of thine, St. Valentine. 

Ill 

THE VALENTINE WREATH. BY MR. MONT- 
, OOMERY. 

Rosy red tlie hills appear. 

With the ligiu of morning. 
Beauteous clouds, in spther clear. 

All the East adorning ; 
White, through mist, tlie meadows sliine; 
Wake, my love, my Valentine ! 

For thy locks of raven hue. 

Flowers of hoar-frost pearly. 
Crocus cups, of gold and blue, ' 

Snow-drops drooping early. 
With meiereon spiigs combine : 
Rise, my love, my Valentine. 

• CVer the margin of the flood. 
Pluck the daisy creepingji 
Through the covert of the wood 

Hunt the sorrel creeping; 
With the little celandine, 
. Crowning love, my Valentine* 



' >-' ^ ■ . •- - --: 

^an|$est o Ailheir l9if\sf st4!ln% 
- - SCfcttetei o»er tVt Atlo^rs f 
Hazel-buds, with crimson gem% 
I Green and glossy sallows, 

Tufted moss and ivy twine. 
Deck my love, my Valentine. 
' Feir ap^ ^iifMiiE 1|ow'reu these j 
7et to ■ne'lcsa41orioHs 
Garden-beds, and orchard-trees ! 

Since this wreath, victorious. 
Binds you now for ever mine, - : 

O, my love, my Valentin^ ! 

We have got another choice one — ^but 
must reserve it for private use;- 

Cularden, when oahis„ death-bed, was 
visited by his frieyd Barthe, who request- 
ed his ppinion of his comedy of " The 
Selfish Man," which he came to read at 
bU bed-side. "You may add an excel- 
lent trait to the character of your princi- 
pal personage," replied Colarden; "say 
that he obligied an old friend on the eve 
of his death, to hear him read a five-act 
comedy." 

Modern Rome. — A letter from Rome 
-states that some valuable -copper-plates, 
engraved by Dorl|[ny and Aquilla, from 
several of the choicest works ^of Raphael, 
Annibal Carracci, and other great , mas- 
ters, have been lately destroyed, by order 
of the librarian of the Holv See, on ac- 
count of theirj profane exhibition of the 
human form divine ! 



GEOLOGY. 
Woe to the man whose wit disclaims Its use. 
Glittering in vain, or only to sedu;«, -^ 
Who studies nature with a wanton eye, 
Admires the work, but slips the lesson by. 

Cowper. 

A'boundless prospect of bill and dale 
alike delights apd interests the tdmirer 
and the student of nature. Vegetation 
charms the eye with exbaustl^ss variety 
of tints and shades, and gi-atitude glad- 
dens the heart with unspedikable ecstasy, 
which tends to awaken curU)sity and re- 
search. Thus, the changes VhicJ^ are 
constantly taking place on the earth's 
mirface, are but part of the chain of ope- 
rations which are working simultaneously 
#ithin. Hence, the l«af which embel- 
lishes the gay scenes of summer, falls at 
the approach of winter, and becomes re-{ 
solved into the kindred element, or parent 
soil, and accounts for the composition of 
the superstratum of our island^ whieh is' 
called vegetable mould. 

But the more important parts «f the 
earth's surface, and which appertain to our 
present subject, ate tbe solids, or rocks and 
mountains, which have been divided by 
geologists into. several classes or divinons. 
Each class has its distinct character ) 
but the general divisions may be reduced* 
as follows : i 

• 1. Primary rockn^ . ^ 
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' ^ tiiterm«diat«, or traittikioB roeki • 

3. Secondary rocks, 

4. Alhivial groand, 
6. Volcanic products. 

PrimUive rooha aro so denominated 
because they are supposed to have been 
fi>nn«l previous to the creation of animali 
and TOgetabies \ which theory is ^otvobo* 
rated by the absence of organic remaios* 
They consist of crystallized substances 
lying under the rocks of the upper surface, 
and form the lowest part of the earth with 
which we are acquainted \ but in many 
instances they pierce through the incum^ 
bent rocks and strata, and form likewise 
the highest mountains in alpine districts, 
asfor example that of Mont Blanc. With 
equal probability we may infer that they 
were formed antecedent to the existence of 
inimals or vegetables on our planet in its 
present state, thfe intermediate rocks 
which cover them being found to contain 
the organic remains of zoophytes, or such 
aatriraals as form the fitdt link in the chain 
of animated nature. Metallic ores are, 
Bowever, found in great abundance in 
primitive rocks, particularly tin, wolfran, 
and molybdeUa, which occur oftener in 
those tocks than in others. Here also are 
ftmnd gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, 
eobalt, kinc, manganese, arsenic, and 
mercury, either disseminated in beds or 
veins, or imbedded. Many primitive dis- 
tricts are likewise characterised by their 
metalliferous repositories; as Strontian, 
hiy its galena or lead-glance ; Konigsberg. 
in Norway, by its silver ore; and the 
gneiss rocks of Arendal and Lapland, by 
their magnetic iron ore. 

Geolo^sts have ascertained the number 
of primitive rocks to be eight : 1 . Granite, 
composed of quartz, which, combined with 
alumine and iron, forms the substance of 
entire ranges of mountains in Asia ; with 
feldspar, one of the most abundant mi- 
nerals, and of which there are several 
varieties and mica, better known as 
Muscovy glass. When these three bodies 
occur in regular layers in the rock, they are 
ealled gneiss ; which structure is called 
by Werner granular-slaty, from the pre- . 
dominance of mica scales. Most of the 
Saxon, Bohemian, and Salzburg mines 
are in gneiss. In Lewis, in the Hebrides, 
is a curious specimen of curved gneiss, 
which proves that it must once have been 
elastic, and that the action of water must, 
in certain places, have carried off the 
IdlUvioo, ana left the primitive rocks bare \ 
and that this stupendous specimen of 
gneiss must, in remote ages, have been 
Oovered with other strata. 2. Micaeetnti 
iektatutt Composed of quartz and mica. 3^ 
SieiUie, consisting of hornblende,which con-* 
tktcH the primittre^and volcamojrocks ; and 



Df fddnpu^. i.Herpmiihty of ffldspar 4nd 
resplendent homblendt, which abounds 
with steatite, or soapstone, with which 
Cornwall abounds, and which forms a 
principal conatituent of Worcester porce- 
lain. Humboldt says the sairaees of 
Orinoco consume large portions of stear 
tile as their daily food. 5. Porphyry, at 
crystals of feldspar. 6. Oranular marbUs 
or crystals of carbonate of lime. 7. 
Chlorite schist, analogous to mica and 
feldspar. 8. Quarteoterochi composed Of 
quartz, sometimes combined with smaH 
portions of crystalline elements belonging 
to the other rocks. 

The preceding enumeration of tht 
classes and varieties of primitive rocka 
is sufficient to illustrate their im* 
portance in adding to the arts and 
luxuries of social life. Man, the proud 
lordling of the creation, when comparied 
to these stupendous masses, becomes re- 
duced to his proper level. But they serve 
as excitements for his intellect and in- 
dustry. Thus, from their depths he ex- 
tracts liftateriah for fabrics which stand 
for centuries, but at length crtimble into 
kindred atoms, and by interchahigeable 
processes revert to their fbrfner state; 
fron(^ their abysses he obtains the most 
valuable metals, whieh enable him t0 
raise such monuments to his skill, and 
which hourly minister to his enjoyments. 
From these " rocks rich in gems, and 
mountains big with mines,** he draws tho 
diadem which glitters on his brow, and 
which the baseness of ingratitude too 
often teaches him to pervert to sinister 
views :* and from their dark retreats he 
digs the spotless marble, on whose surfaco 
human vanity loves to display the last re* 
cords of self<<:onvicting frail^: 



- the piUar*4 dome, mqgnlfic, faeaves 



lu ample roof; and Luxury within 
Pours out her glittering stores ; . - ■ ■ 
-the statue seems to kreathe, ■ - 
And soften into flesh beneath the touch 
Of. forming art, iin«§inaUon flushed. 

What theme can be better calculated to 
impress man with sentiments of rapture 
and gratitude to the Parent of all 
nature 1 

Granite, as we have already shown, ifl 
the most important of all primitive rOcks; 
It is not stratified, as has been supposed^ 



♦ Nothing can' be more beautifVil than the 
cavities in primitive mountains, the walls or 
which are studded with topaz, beryl, and rock 
crystal ; the gneiss, granite, and mica-slate 
glitter with their imbedded grains and crystals 
of sapphire, chrysoboryl, and garnet j and the 
veins in other primitive rocks with emeralds 
axinite, and spiral rnby 1 Alas ! how lament'* 
aMe f« the perversion bf such treasures by th< 
wilea of ambition and sordid avarice ! 
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but is 'liom^timefl divided - into tabular 
z6assesy which have been mistaken for 
strata. It is also found iujncia^ses or blocks, 
.and in a state of decomposition, probably 
owing to the potash in feldspar, which is a 
'constituent part of.that mineral. . Cornish 
and Scotch granites are observable at 
every step in our .metropolis: in the for- 
.ner of which kind the feldspar is white, 
.and in the latter of a reddish brown. The 
Strand or Waterloo-bridge, the most stit- 
pendous structure of its kind.intbe world, 
^s built of granite,* and had equal 
care been taken in the selection, of- the 
materials for the neighbouring bridges 
and public' buildings, the're would i not 
;Jiave been so mu9h. cause for animadvct- 
£ion on their founders. , The, exterior of 
the Strand-bridge is built ;of ; Cornish 
granite, except the baliiistrades, which 
are of Aberdeen granite. Altogether, 
this^jbridge is a .triumph of human labour 
in one of tb^ n)ost4pgeiuous inventions, 
ju^d its erection is one of the proudest eras 
.in the history of art and science. 

Nothing .can be said to enhance the 
glory, of Mont Blanc, the highest gra- 
jritic. points being 16,680 ^feet above the 
level. of, the sea. Here gneiss, ipicaceous 
schist, and mother slate, rocks rest. Pacj- 
^rd, Saussure, and more, recent traveflers, 
have already celebrated this stupendous 
mountain^ j M^ay o/. the Andes in South 
America rise much higher, but, this is 
/owing to the , accumulation of volcanic 
niatter on their summits/ gre^nite not. being 
fo^nd tVere higher than 11,600 feet. It 
fonti^,the principal ^mount^in ranges in 
JEurope, Asia, and Africa, " but * the. oc^ 
4!urrence of granite at a lower, level in 
i^roerica than in £uropje,.is one of the 
most remarkable facts in its history. » 

il^RITISH INSTITUTION. 

No. 1*25.' PANDORA CROWNED BY THE 
^ . SEASONS. BY W. ETTY A. 

J. In, allegorical and mythological sub- 
jects, .perhaps ^no., living, artist is superior 
to Mr.Etty, and the Pandora in the pre- 
sent exblbitiion, is a fiilc; speuimen of his 
3tyie. The figures, which are naked, are 



* Blackfriars-bridge is of Portland sUme, 
And Westminster of Portland and Purbeck. The 
credit for the preference of granite for t|ie 
■6trtnd-bridge is due to the pemevering eepius 
of Mn Rennie, whose laemory Englismncn 
cannot too higlily respect. Casual passengers 



often halt to admire the glitteiing of 'the ma- 
terials of this structure, when reflected on by. 
the potent rays, of ^hesun; and they.wbutd 



do well to 'extend their stay to an examination 
of those beautiful specimens of Cornish and 
Scotch granite. ., 



finely' drawn, 'thQi:^h not in the ipi^est 
taste, and are beautifully penciled,. and 
the whole compositipu is rich and spi<endid, 
resembling the Venetian school. ■ K^nolds 
has observed, that what has been so oDten 
said to the. disadvantage of allegorical 
poetry — ^that it is tedious and uninteresting 
— rcaAubt with the same propriety be ap-. 
plied to painting, where the interest is of 
a different kind. If allegorical painting 
produces a greater variety of ideal beau^^ 
a richer, a more .various and delightful 
composition, i|nd gives to tthe artist a 
greater opportunity of e[xhibiting his skill, 
all the interest he wishtss, for . is accom- 
plished« Such a picture not only attracts, 
put fix.es the attention. Notwithstanding 
the opinion of so high an anthority, who 
was at that time defending the conduct of 
Rubens in his Luxembourg pictures, it 
must be acknowledged, that pictures of 
this class. are far from giving c-omplete 
satisfaction, though they possess an ad" 
vantage over . poetry in presentkig visibie 
objects, and not wearying the imagination, 
Mr. Etty's pictures, wh^ch are some of th^ 
best of the style, are instances, bow unsa- 
tisfactory any extensive composition is, be 
it ever so beautifully executed, or splen-; 
didly poloured, which is devoid of fine 
sentiment, or the expression of hupian pas- 
sion. The opportunity .of 4i.splaying these 
allegorical and mythological subjects, rare- 
ly or never presents. If we turn our atten« 
tion to the drarna, we may perceive that 
no splendid spectacle can excite the deep 
interest of a fine trage(^y, or,c9medy, even 
though the latter derive .but little aid fron 
scenery and dresses. The present picture 
of Mr. Etty*s has been purehased by sir 
Thomas LawTence. — As a picture of fa- 
piliar life, the Review, by Robert Farrier, 
is one of the best in this exhibition, it 
exhibits a number of children playing at 
soldiers. The varied actions and coun- 
tenances of these, admirably express the 
joy and simplicity of childhood. One, to 
make himself sv grenadier, stands in pattens 
7-another, to become formidable, places- 
a . dish-cover on his head. — A variety 
of little* incidents of this sort are introduced. 
They are ingeniously inaagined, add great 
humour to the piec^, while an. old pen- 
sioner is looking on with a sinile of appro- 
i>ation. This picture does ^not possess 
that crud^ness so often seen in the works 
of the artist, but is penciled^ with more 
freedom, and is finely coloured. 
. There are two pictures at, this gallery 
by H. Fradelle. Othello relating the his- 
tory of his "life to. Brabantio and Desde- 
mona ; and the Earl of Leicester's visit to 
Amy Robsart. .The former, of .these has 
been previously before tlie_pub)ic. The.se 
pictures. aie far .from, jbeing attractive at 
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first sight, from their vivid colours and 
laboured and highly polished style. It is, 
indeed, no small part of the art of the 
painter, to conceal his art. TKe painter, 
like a great orat6r, should never draw the 
attention from fhe subject to himself. In 
the present instance, he engrosses the 
attention at first sight, to the exclusion of 
the story. Upon a minuter inspection, 
however, we have been surprised into 
many unexpected beauties, and beauties 
too of the- highest character ; the expres- 
sion of intense interest and growing pas- 
sion, in the countenance of Desdemona, 
is admirable, the action is feiniuine and 
lovely, and perfectly accordant ' with the 
features. The passion portrayed in Amy 
Robsart, is of a more playful nature, and 
the struggle between pride and afiTection 
in Leicester, well represented ; but this 
picture is, in the telling of the story, in 
compositiwij'andnn 'harmony of colour, 
much inferior. to the 'foriper one, which, 
indeed, possesses charms rarely "seen in 
small works, in our* exhibitions. The pic- 
tures of the battles.of the Nile apd Trafal- 
gar, are exhibited, but since they are 
presented for premiums, any comment 
would be improper. 



%tf>ithi antr 9nalg£(i£J, , 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN PHILIP 
KEMBLE, ESQ. &C. BY JAMES BOADEN, 

ESQ. 2 vols. 8vo. pp.1072. 

Mr. Boa den is a gentleman well 
known oiF the stage. He is, too, a play- 
wright himself, and for the last half cen- 
tury has been a regular frequenter of the 
theatres, and the associate of play-actors. 
With these propensities he seemed well 
qualified for the task of dramatic his- 
torian ; but we have a strong objection to 
biographers who are not resolved to make 
a full and true confession. We can tole- 
rate no reserve — no suppression of im- 
portant truths, from a fastidious venera- 
tion for the " sanctuary of the grave," or 
the •* feelings of the living.'* Biography, 
to be either just or useful, should contain 
a full and impartial disclosure of the his- 
tory of the individual ; without this it is 
only a romance — a tale " founded on 
facts." 

Something of this prudish delicacy may 
be discerned in the present ** Memoirs ;** 
which, however amiable in the writer, we 
think hardly justifiable on sound principle. 
Notwithstanding this blemish, Mr. Boa- 
den's labours are entitled to considerable 
praise ; they comprise a regular history of 
the stage from the days of Garrick to our 
pwn eventful times; they are a fund of 



anecdote, ' and regularly chronicle thef 
exits and the entrances of those " stars " 
which formerly blazed in the theatrical fir- 
mament — of Henderson, Abington, Far- 
ren, Bannister, Dicky Suett, " gentle^ 
man" Smith, oblivious Palmer, and 
numberless others, ^ho have long since 
been gathered to their fathers, but who 
formed in their day an exhanstless reservoir 
of gos^p and amusement to their contem* 
poraries. There is also interspersed a 
great deal of dramatic criticism, often, it 
is true, more curious than important , and 
a glance ■ at those halcyon days-r-wbich 
must always be interesting — when John- 
son 'and Burke, Loughborough and Fox^ 
were regular play-goers, and when such 
horrors as " bears in their own skins," with 
a dozen capes, like beadles or coachmen, 
standing up in the side-boxes with their 
hats on. . insensible of the respect (due to 
the gentler sex, and ready to crown their 
insolence by a boxing-match in the lobby, 
were unknown, -..:'' > 

• As to thcgreattrage'diahjon whose her- 
culi ;,iL fiiimthis dramatic giilaxy ba* been 
appcindt J, , he forms ndlUcr a vpry £ilrik- 
ing nor v*^ry intere^tiDg^ (ii^ri?. Mr. Kem*, 
ble» Ind^td, did not aflbrd tnuch scope for 
etil^rtaiuJugbjo^raphy ; there wa^ nothing 
Ecceniiic lior ad vulturous, either in liia 
history or genius ; he was n juudt^ntr 
grave personage, who commenced his 
career without any particular feclat, and. at 
last attained eminence, and carried off the 
plaudits of the town, rather through per- 
severing study, long service, and dutiful 
and respectful solicitude, than the irre- 
sistible claims of native talent. 

It seems Mr. Kemble was a Lancashire 
man, born in 1757 ; and that his father, 
Roger, was manager of a provincial com- 
pany. His mother, the daughter of an 
actor, had been a distinguished beauty in 
her youth ; both the elder Kembles were 
remarkable for that dignity of form and 
expression of countenance which appear- 
ed in their children. None of the younger 
Kembles were intended for the stage by 
their parents ; but such was the force of 
the natural bent that they all, at some 
period of their life, attempted the dramatic 
line, though with various success. 

After receiving a classical education at 
the catholic seminary at Douay, the sub- 
ject of these memoirs made his first ap- 
pearance in the part of Theodosius, before 
the rustic inhabitants of Wolverhampton, 
without exciting any particular astonish- 
ment. This was the most obscure, and 
uphill period of Mr. Kemble's career. 
His biographer, however, will not a low 
that he .was ever reduced so low as to be 
obliged to make one ruflfle do double duty ; 
or that he and his fellow-strollers made 
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frdft with thd applei and pean ia a g«a# 
tlaman's orchard to eke out their slender 
eommoBS. In 1778, Mr* K« enlisted under 
the banners of the celebrated Tate Wil« 
kiason, with nthom he continued three 
years, filling up his leisure with wtitin^ 
dramatic pieces, and the delivery of pttb-< 
Kc lectures on sacred and profane oratory^ 
His great rival in the York cotDpany was 
Mr. Cumminsy a performer whom We 
well -knew, and whom we happened, some 
years. since, to see expire on the stage^ 
tinder rery sudden and peculiar circum- 
stances. At York, the society of Mr. K* 
was much courted ; he had the reputation 
of a scholar, and the respectability of his 
private demeanour lessened that obloquy 
which, e^cially in the country, attaches 
to the hbtrionio^baracter. A volome of 
his poems was published at York, in 
1780 ; against these Mr. K. ever after 
waged a war of extermination, carefully 
•:onsigning to the flames every copy he 
could procure. ^ 

Leaving the York company, Mr. Kem- 
hle proceeded to Ireland, where he played 
with his sister, Mrs. Siddons, who had 
attained a much higher dramatic reputa- 
tion than her brother. In 1783, he made 
his first appearance on the London boards^ 
in the character of Hamlet ; from which 
period his progress is so well known tfaaA 
wa shall drop our narrative. 

At the time Mr. Kemble arrived in the 
metropolis, the theatres could boast many 
distinguished ornaments ; of whom Mr* 
Boaden takes an interesting survey, and 
also of the manners of the times^ '< The 
fine gentleman, in comedy," we are told,: 
** was then very different irom what it has 
since become— it was regulated by higher 
manners, and seemed, indeed, bora ia 
polished life, and educated in drawing- 
rooms. The dress kept the performer up 
to the character. It was necessary to 
Wear the sword, and to manage it graces* 
fully. As the hair was dressed and pow*« 
dered, the hat was supported under the 
arm. The mode of supporting the lady 
was more respectful ; and it required the 
most delicate address to lead and seat her 
upon the stage. It will be recollected, 
that ladies wore the hoop, and, in all the 
brilliancy of court dress, appeared very 
formidable beings. The flippancy of the 
modern style makes a low bow look like a 
mockery : it does not seem naturally to 
belong to a man in pantaloons, and a plain ' 
blue coat, with a white or i black waist'- 
coat." 

Though Mr. Boaden does not say as 
much, we think he has some hankering 
after a more modish garb, which would 
exhibit a more visible line of demarcation 
between the gentle and plebeiati saoe. 



W« should v^>h, ho'veyerrte ditfc^mtge 
9bny ftuch feeling* A gentletnan of edudat 
tion will always possess that which, will 
distinguish him from the vulgar, withoat 
the aid of the laoe and^nmbi^idery, the 
swords and bags of the last age : and if 
he is not an educated man, he is only eoa 
of the commonalty, what&ver may be his 
birth, possessions, or outward adornmeBts* 
1% is not a eonfusaon of ranks we fear iii 
the present day, but a cofifusion of sexcs^*-* 
or, what is nearly as awful, lest our a^* 
ptriug youths, with their fistic heroics, 
swaggering air, coloured cravats, and other 
ourang-outang embellishments, should 
mistake the bully and braggadocio of a 
former period, to whom they approximate, 
for the gentleman of real courage and 
polished manners. 

We return to Mr* Kemble. On his first 
appearance before a Londim audience, the 
general exclamation wast *' How very 
like his sister !" •* Apart,*' says Mr. B., 
*' from the expression called up by the 
situation of Hamlet, there struck me to bs 
in hini a peculiar and personal fitness faf 
tragedy. What others assumedi seemed 
to be inherent in Kemble. ' Native, and 
to the manner born/ he lod^d ati alH 
straction, if I may so say, of the charac- 
teristics of tragedy .-^He was of a solemn 
and deliberate temperament — his walk 
was always slow, and his expression of 
countenance contemplative — his utterance 
rather tardy, for the most part, hilt &lW&y^ 
finely articulate.** 

Mr. K. was some time bef6te he at- 
tained his meridian. Meanwhile his 
studies were ardent, and embraced every 
thiog collateral to his art. He wrote out 
his parts accurately from the authentic 
copies ) he possessed himself by degrees 
of every critical work on the drama. He 
saw that much was to be done in the re-^ 
presentation of Shakspeare's plays, and 
determined. When he should acquire the 
necessary power, to eltert every nerve to: 
make them perfect. 

In 1 784, a case occurred of consider- 
able importance in theatrical history, and 
which we shall notice because of its bear** 
ing on a recent event. Macklin had falteii 
under the displeasure of the audience, and 
nothing would satisfy them but his dia^ 
charge from the theatre. He brought an 
action against his annoyers for a cdnspi** 
racy ; when Lord Mansfield laid it down 
that, <* Every man that is at the play* 
house^ has a right to expess hiM appfoba* 
tion or disapprobation, instantaneously^ 
according as he likes either the acting of 
the piece." 

Mr. Kemble accepted the management 
of Drury-lane theatre in 1788, and as we 
have fiot Bitch >uoie room td tparef wo 
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shall occupy it with a brief notice,of the firat 
appearance of some of his cdatemporaries, 
as givfii by our atithdf. 

' Hii* Celebrated actress, like many others 
who have reached professional eminence, 
began her career inth the York company^ 
in 119% She arrived from Dublin with 
her mother, brother, and sut^r^ and soli- 
cited, mtfi great humiHty, an engagement 
at a moderate salary. The charm of her 
speaking voice, the languor and dejection 
of her personi excited uie attetition of the 
manager!^ and she spoke for him a few 
lines of Calista, the Fair Peniteni,. which 
let him know somethidg of the highly 
gifted woman before him. The attdieJice 
viewed her with astonishment and delist, 
and to exhibit herself with the full charm 
of contrast, after dytfi^ U Calista, in a 
few mittutes she froticKed on agtiin in a 
frock and little mob-cap, to sing the song 
of the " Greenwood Laddie," and poured 
out that liquid melody, which through life 
no ear could resisL^-^he appeared the 
first night in town with no particular eclat : 
---one critic thought her valgar, another 
conceived that she might do in Filch in 
the Beggars* Opera, but denied any great 
comic requisites. The actress pursued 
her course, and before the end of the 
season she had a train of fashionables on 
her nights, such as had before never as- 
sembled their carriages together, but on 
the performances of the tragic wonder — 
Mrs. Siddons. 



Made his first appearance at the Hay- 
market, from the Bath theatre, in the 
character of Octavian. It was in substance 
the Octavian of Kemble, some of the 
subtler spirits flown off, and the loss com- 
pensated by the ardour of youth and a 
vpice of very unusual power ; inanly be- 
yond the age and figure of the actor. No 
vpungman ever exhibited higher promise ; 
but Slistoo, at the very first, was as high 
in the art as he could reach. ^ 

IfATTHtWS. 

What Charles carried away with hira 
from the town into the country, was little 
beyond the love of mimicry. Incledon 
told Mr. B. he found him in Ireland, in 
the most distressing state that could be 
ima^ned. '* It strikes me," says Mr. B., 
"that Matthews actuaUy formed himself; 
in a great degree, on the model of the 
etceotric Tate Wilkinson. On Coleman 'g 
fint night, he Hcted the meagre Jabal, in 
Qudteriuid's Jew, and folbwed it by 
lingo, in the Agreeable Swpnte*. Mat-* 



-thew^was anersjpus man, and, like the 
class, too much in a hurry to get rid of 
What he felt etnbarrasslng ; but there Was 
enough drollery in his manner, to render 
him at first a diverting, and soon a favourite 
actor. 



This performer first excited attention 
by his Sliylock, in 1814; but his Richard 
III. acquired immediately, and retained, 
the highest rank in his achievements. 
When Mr. Kemble had seen him, he said 
to Mr. Boaden, ** Our styles of acting are 
80 totally -different, that you must not 
expect me to like that of Mr. Kean ; but 
one thing I must say in his favour, — be is 
at all times terribly in earmiU** 

We shall now take our leave of Mr. 
Boaden, without any addition to otir general 
preliminary observations. His work, we 
doubt not, will become popular, and^'be 
found interesting amoug tnose classes for 
whom it is chiefly intended. There is a 
portrait affixed to the volume, wljich 
many people think very unlike John Kem- 
ble, though a very good representation of 
the late marquis of Londonderry. There 
is also a dedication to the King, written * 
in the style such things used to be got up 
in Dryden*8 days, when they formed a, 
regular marketable commodity* 

. m 1 - - I - - - - - ■ ■■ — -* ■- 

NEW MUSIC. 

Saeted Musi; consisting of a Selection- 
of the best Piahu Tunes, both Ancient 
and Modem, Arranged for four voices, 
or a single voice.. By Robert James 
£dwards. 

Mr. Edwards's present work forms a 
handsome folio volume of psalmody, ac- 
companied with a part for the organ or 
piano-forte, which he has arranged with 
considerable ability. The words are partly: 
selected from the new version of the* 
Psalms, and partly from the best sacred- 
compositions of our classical poets. We 
find in this collection more than a hun- 
dred and fifty church melodies, most of 
whidh, either on account of their beiny 
established favourites, or because they are 
intrinsically excellent, merit our unre-^ 
served approval. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Edwards in 
the concoction of this publication, has 
been that of uniformly adapting his tunes 
for four voices, — treble, countertenorv 
tenor, and bass« This was a task which 
only a master could perform ; at least, as 
Mr. E. has performed it ; and while we 
give him credit for the taste exhibited in 
the selection he has made, we cannot 
withhold our acknowledgment of his skiH 
iatheantofharmonkatioa. , 
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SITE OF THE TRAGEDY OF GEORGE BARNWELL 

Thers is |>erhaps no drama in our literary, and scientific world. The bouse, 

language so universally known, and whose of which we give a representation, is 

moral influence has been so great, as that a plain, thatch^ structure, with low 

of George Barnwell. The author of this win^s, having its front ornamented with 

popular tragedy was George lillo, who the ^^res of Liberality and Plenty, and 

was born in 1693, in the neighbourhood the goddess Flora, in artificial stone. 



of Moorgate, Loudon ; and by profession 
a jeweller, which occupation he followed 
with a fair and unblemished reputation. 
He was strongly attached to the Muses, 
and seems to have laid it .down as a 
maxim, that the devotion paid to them, 



Here is a sheet of water supplied by a 
spring, issuing near the summit of the 
hill which b supposed to be the spot 
where Barnwell, instigated by the artifices, 
of Millwood, murdered his uncle. 

Though Grove-hill is little more tlian 



ought always to tend to the promotion of three miles from the three city bridges. 



virtue. In pursuance of this aim, he was 
happy in the choice of his subjects, and 
showed great power of affecting the heart, 
and of rendering the distresses of common 
and domestic life, equally interesting in 
dramatic representation, as those of kings 
and heroes. His "George Barnwell,** 



the situation is so uncommonly fine as to 
afford extensive and picturesque views 
over a circumference of two hundred 
miles. In the front, indeed, the city pre- 
sents itself ; but the eye soon passes over 
the great emporium of wealth and elegance 
to the summits of those high hills, where 



Fatal Curiosity,** and " Arden of Fe- Hamj^tead, Highgate, and other hamlets 



versham,** are all planned on common 
and well-known stories ; yet they have 
perhaps more frequently drawn tears from 
an audience, than more pompous trage- 
dies, particularly the first of them. After 
the death of Lillo, Henry Fielding printed 
a tiigh encomium on his character in the 
"[Champion, "in which he described him as 



are scattered : among which Caen wood 
and various charming seats are inter- 
spefsed ; beydnd, the Harrow on the 
Hill, and its lofty ^ire, arise : and, wan- 
dering towards the palace of Windsor, 
and passing along the countieft of Middle- 
sex and Hertford, we enjoy an ex- 
tensive view, in Essex ; and crossing the 



inheriting the spirit of an "old Roman, join- Thames, return , on the east, by Shooters- 

ei to the simplicity of a priipitiveChristian.*' hill and Greenwich. The south is 

The place where the fatal catastrophe bounded by Sydenham hills and Nor- 

was consummated, upon which llWo wood ; while the west takes in Chelsea, 

founded his affecting tragedy of George and the upper part of the Thames above 

Barnwell, is traditionally said to be at the bridges. The spot is well worth 

Grove-hill, in Camberwell Grove, Surrey ; visiting for its natural beauties, inde- 

which was the seat of the late Dr. Lett- pendent of its asaoctatioai with one of ou; 

som, 80 well, known Ju the medical, most popular dramas, -t 
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Hume has remarked, in some p«rt of 
ns writings, how mankind are constantly 
deceived, by the very same tricks played 
over and over again. Human credulity, 
indeed, seems wholly incurable ; and, m 
spite of all warning, we see one genera- 
tion after another, with their eyes wide 
open, walk into the very same gulf of 
fraud, quackery, and imposture. We have 
a striking proof of this in the events now 
passing before us. The speculating mania 
of 18J&, is the exact counterpart of the 
scenes enacted in 1720 ; the same reck« 
less adventurers, the same fraudulent pro- 
jections, and the same gullibility. 

A seasonable little book has been pub- 
lished, entitled *< The South Sea Bubble," 
contrasting these two periods, and showing 
the resemblance between the artifices and 
management of Blunt and his associates, 
and modem schemers. I'he following are 
a few specimens, selected nearly at ran- 
dom, from a ver^^ copious list of bubbles 
blown at the former period of national 
ddusion : 

Fish Pool, for bringing fresh fish by sea 
to London. 

Westley's Auctions, for buying and sell- 
ing of stock. 

Insurance and improvement of children's 
fortunes. 

Insurance against theft and robbery. 

For fresh water brought to Liverpool. 

Bleaching or whitening of coarse sugar, 
without fire. 

For making oil from poppies. 
. For planting mulberry-trees, and breed- 
ing of silk worms, in Chelsea Park, where 
2,000 of these trees were actually plant- 
ed, and many large expensive edifices 
erected. 

For impfovxDg ikt Cornish and Pevon 
tin mines. 



For building hospitals for bastard chil-> 
dren. 

For drying of malt with hot air. 

For importing a number of large jack"* 
asses from Spain : in order to propagate 
a large kind of mule in Engiana: for 
which purpose marsh lands were treating 
for near Woolwich. A clergyman was at 
the head of this project. 

For trading in human hair. 

For fatting hogs.' 

For recovering estates illegally detained. 

For a more inoffensive method of empty- 
ing privies. 
. For a grand dispensary, three millions. 

For a wheel for a perpetual motion. 

For the clothing, felt, and pantile 
trades. 

A mong the thousands of victims of these 
and similar phantasia, there was one poor 
creature, named Thomas Hudson, whp 
attracted particular notice. He was a 
Yorkshire-man, (for even the natives of that 
county were not proof against the general 
infatuation,) ana enjoyed a handsome 
patrimony in the country, where he wa3 
living happily, till, in an evil hour, he 
embarked all his property in the South 
Sea scheme. When the news reached 
him, of the failure of that portentous 
bubble, he left his residence, in a state of 
distraction, and went to London. From 
this moment he became insane; and 
" Tom of Ten Thousand," as he called him- 
self, wandered through the streets, wrap- 
ped in a rug, and leaning on a crutch, 
and without eitlier shoes or stockings. 
In this state did the poor fellow con- 
tinue, till death relieved him from hift 
troubles. 

Oh, John Bull, beware ! — think of this 
—and, though thou art now rich, recollect 
bow very easy it is to^become poor*. 
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CHURCH^YARD VISTTATIONSl 

MEDiTAttOHS a.TD{]Ug the tombs, and 
elegies iti country churcb-jardsj bare 
beeo subjects for the eiaplojraent of the 
man of conteiTipUtionj the scholar, atid 
the moraU^t^ evi^ siaee Nurvey and Gruy 
made them t ate resting hy the seriouane^if 
the earnest aeis^, iuid the beauty of thek 
inculcatians. Aad yet, notwitliBtiindin^ 
the multiplicity of viewsj the various 
lights and slmduwi in which the taste or 
the singuliirity of man have plaeod thetn^ 
they are fiubjecU which admit of no ex- 
haustion} ] hutf like the widow's crai^e 
and her barrel of meal, itill produce^ or 
ought to produce, food hesdtbful, and of 
exceed iag price. 

AmusemenI may be blended with ^in- 
struction in a^niQst all our actions aad re- 
lations in life, ami therefore I woiiJd not 
be deemed irreveteutiy to speaks when 
I coiifess that one of the Hit&i resorts to 
which I ily against the ennui of a coixutry 
towD is a visit to its church, and the re- 
ceplaclcs of its dead. 1'he collections 
^which I have brougbt away with me are 
neither few oor uninteresting ; and trite 
ms I admit the subject to be^ the produc- 
tion of a few of the [east cotniaou, illui- 
tTatingj it mfty be, the several peculiaritie;^ 
of our epitaph, may not be deemed either 
tiresome or obtrusive. 1 wiU at le^t 
bazard the attempt. 

"dimplicity, in all things, is the distinc- 
tive mark of what is conformable to na- 
ture f it has been well called the " dress 
of sentiment and the costume of virtue/' 
and if I add that it is .the stamp of wit, 
and the impress of sense, I shall be but 
designating it justly and characteristically* 
Hence have I ever deemed the single 
couplet — 

*'Lie here, sweet maid, and wait th\ Almighty's 

will, 
AxiM tmehoMii'd and be an AngH 8tm !" 

aad which is dedicated to the fairest of 
those who boasted alliance with " Sid- 
ney's sister, Pembroke's mother,*'— to be 
an eminently beautiful specimen of that 
ttyle of commemorative poetry which I am 
now considering. 

Here is^ another, imbued with - some 
snatches of thought. I met with it in 
Wiltshire, and the epitaph, on a plain 
headstone, marking the unostentatious 
grave of the good man whose memory it 
so justly compliments, was placed there 
l^ the grateful pensioners and legatees of 
his Samaritan bounties : 

"Fil^rim! seek not this humble mound of earth 
OF him who sleeps beneath to know the worth; 
For when we vainly tried to trace the line, 
Recording Koodness, oh I how near divinel 
Grief shooK the hand, and many an honest 

t«ar 
Blotted.tl|*glofiwwe.w0uUiflhifelM«. , 



But if thou nttfd*at memortati that shall prefe 
Btx^tt a f soft d^ariij, pnxv wotks of love* 
Hie to itie uiiefowV dwelliiig» iiearhcr bleM 
1-Jer buoflBtlnr— lufar the JtUhprini .' 
Mtfflfl in thtrir iig]i» Lilt |ncf wf ciinnot *t^ak| 
Ai>d iktJM ic> liiicti s.\\ w4inJy iorrow wt»>t, 
TftciL tdll ihe lriie»t wbcii ft iooci iubu dies. 
And tJietr, the aaine tJi*y iflice, eternize I" 

The following h an eicellent com* 
mentary upon the beautifhl autabiography 
of Bhukapeaf e "s Adorn . ' * Th o' 1 1 ook old 
yet I !ini stroug and luaty," never had a 
filter parallel* 1 1 i* in the burial- grouad 
of Chelsea college : 

•■ H«re rests U^UiUTfi Wtwtaarfj a veterftiij tf 

ever »r»lili(r wiu, 

Who we III merited a pension, 

I f Ion; scrTice N A iftn rlt. 

Having (crved iipw»rdi <rf ilic dnjs of man. 

^fici^ntf but.rtut EU|5€irftiiuualed ; 

ET\^md in a seri^'a.nl fvnr*, 

Clvli M w«*ll 3.S foreign, 

Tet not mjtlnud n<ir worn rmt bj neither* 

KU cnj>it|>kxian fre^h nnd llarid, 

Jlii [icAliU hak und i»eany. 

His memory exact and ready : 

In stature be excelled the military siM, 

;in suength he surpaMfd the prime of youth. 

And , 

What rendered his age still more patriarcnat. 

When above a hundred yean Old 

He took unio him a wife. 

Bead, fellow-soldier*, and reflect, that there is a 

spiritual warfare 

As wdil as a wu-fare tenraoniK 

Sorn&h AufttstflGA).' „„^ 

Died 7th Kb. 1732. 
AgedllJI." 

These ate only t very lew of my 
<* tales of the dead ;" at a future opporr 
tUBity I will endeavour *to vary my talk 
of *' graves and epitaphs/* by presenting 
you with another ^oBcription of tbest 
memeftio maris, such as by their pithiness 
and teiseness might daim an aiinUy M 
the brevity of the Athenian or Komaa 
modeb, from which !,many of our bett 
epitaphs have assuredly been fashioaMk 



THE DRAMA. 

Amid the twofold and powei^ im 
ttrestthat has been excited by Mii. K«an 
at Drury-lane, and the reappearance ef 
Miss Foots at Covcnt-gardan, it wduld 
be worse than superfluous to devot€ our 
columns to the paFttcularinog^ the leveral 
performances that have taken place sitic^ 
the pnblicatioa of our last nnmber. That 
the " representative of Shakspeare's 
heroes" petsonated Sir GiUt Cherrekch 
on Monday week, and Macbeth en the 
following Friday, our leaders know, and 
how, on those occasions, he was received. 
The storm of public anger, which his own 
condtict raised against him, dnd which 
that of bis employer contributed t<^ sas^ 
tain, has, at length, considerably sob^ 
sided; and had itt ibateinent, or even 
entire cessation, been the result ef wtm4 
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4ectnl cou€«S8MM» ~oa the farts of ih%- 
actor and manager, we should have been 
pleased at the eventb 

"that the boards of the otlier Theatre 
Af^al, are by no xaeans so p«re as royal 
boards ought to be,, we are Crce.to con- 
fess; bnt the shades of misoooduct ex- 
hibited there, are so decidedly diiFereot, 
9i to plaoe a broad line of demarcation 
between the culpability of the male de« 
liaqueoty and the foibksaB of the female 
defaulter. — ^Miss IToot a' » announced re« 
turn to her professional duties in the 
Covent*garden bills of Saturday last, 
drew an immense audience ; the opening 
of the doors a quarter of. an hour sooner 
than usual did not prevent a terrific rush 
into the house) every part of which was 
speedily occupied. The audience se- 
curely and tranquilly seated, it only re* 
mained to be seen how the fair object of 
ail this pressure and solicitude would be 
receivea. Some manifestations of dis- 
approbation were, by many expected; 
ahd we really think, not altogether with- 
out reason. Curious to say, one indi- 
vidual in the private boxes was Mr. 
Hayne! That some expression of dis» 
approval of Miss Foots's conduct was 
apprehended by her friends, was evident, 
from the ruae played of, soon after the 
bouse was filled, of suspending from the 
front of the lower gallery a large placai^ 
with the words, " Miss Foots for ever." 
All waa impatience till the curtain rose. 
I'bis was the signal for a general cheer, 
which coatifiued so loud as to effectually 
drown the dialogue of the first scene, and 
consequently to destroy the interest of 
the piece i but the audience went to see 
Miss FooTB, mmLttiiia ffardy, or Mrs. 
Cowley's best dramatic production* 
Even Kemblb's Dorictmrt (originally 
Lewis's) was all dumb show. He, how- 
aver, and JoKils in Flutter, were re* 
ceived with great favour. At length the 
her^ae of the play appeared, and ex* 
torted an universal cheer* Mrs. Qibbs 
(as Mr $4 Racket) met her as she entered, 
and kindly endeavoured to support her 
an the trying occasion. The moment 
was critical, and she seemed to feel it» 
it was with no little difficulty that she 
sustained the shock; an insuppressible 
flood of tears spoke the intensity of her 
mind's sensations; and she was com- 
pelled to take the relief of an offered 
ieat before she conld possibly proceed to 
the business of the scene. So considerable 
^ claoMmr of applause, mixed with a 
degree of disararobation, then cwa* 
ipenced, .ae to reader the remainder of the 
act utterly inaudible. During tlie perform- 
ance of the succeeding acts, many sen- 
ia.tha ^lay w^re ap|)lied by the 



audience to Misf Foots and her parti-: 

cujar case ; but none were more proniptly 
seized than that in which Mra^ Mafkeii 
says to Letitia, *' Sol yw are dressed 
out for ce»fuest J Aye, think of WfthtMg 
but ensnaring hearts / you are it coquet, 
a wity and a fine lady /" Her song, in 
which is the line " My face is myfor^. 
tune, sir" was encored After the flurry 
and perturbation pf her first feelings were 
over, she performed with all her wonted 
spirit, and one of the best comedies in the . 
English language went off with perfect 
4fc/at. 

Now, we love the drama and admire . 
histrionic talent, as much as we abhor 
sermonizing, out of the pulpit, moralizing 
in the green-room, or canting any where : 
but really, we must, partially at least, 
enter our protest against the supposed 

Propriety of all this. The applause which 
liss FooTE received on Saturday night 
last, the first of her appearance, afkr the 
late trial, what was it but an implied ap- 
probation of the whole of her private 
conduct X of her voluntary andjprotraoted 
concubinage with oue man, aod willing 
desertion of the fruits of that concubinage, 
for the sake of becoming the wife of an- 
other ? That Miss FooTB and her parents 
partly lived upon the liberality of colonel 
Berkeley, has been made evident by a 
public attestation of the colonel's soli- 
citor; and surely the treatment she 
experienced from Mr. Hayne, cannot be 
construed into any merit on her side ! 
I'he fact is, there was nothing to admire 
or sanction in the principles or conduct 
of either of the thrte parties. Colonel 
Berkeley seduced Miss Footb, whose 
age and knowledge of the world afforded 
her little excuse for having been the 
victim of seduction ; and while married 
men are to be found capable of the crime 
of adultery in its fqnlest form, are we to 
wonder if young Mr. Hayne thought the 
unmarried consort of another man what 
in this world of libertinism, is called fair 
game, especially under the encouraging 
circumstance of her father becoming' 
obligated to liim for considerable and 
needful loans? Looking therefore can- 
didly and impartially on the whole of 
this affair, we see nothing like propriety 
or rationality in heaping personal en- 
comium on an actress, purely on account 
of circumstances to which she was partly 
if not* chiefly, subjected, by her ovvn ori- 
ginal indiscretion ;' and had the audience 
received Miss Foote with indifference 
or even with a moderated expression of 
their disapproval, and confined their ap- 
plause to the most meritorious parts of 
her performance, we are convinced that 
they wouW muchbetter have promoted the 
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interest' of decorum and national virtue 
. — aye, and ultimately, the Interest of 
the stage. 



DRURY-LANE. 



On Wednesday week, a new and pretty 
little ballet was produced at Drury-lane 
theatre, under the title of Rossignol, or 
the Bird in the Bush, The principal 
personages are two young lovers,' the 
continual pursuit and persecution of 
whom, by an old lawyer, who, wants to ' 
obtain the lady, affords, by the whimsi- 
cality of the consequent . situations, no' 
. little merriment. The Bird in the Bush' 
is the favoured swain, who, on' one in- ^ 
stance, having conceskiM himself in > a - 
tree, in order to evade his legal tor'meutor, 
ventures, on the approach of his mistress,- 
to sound his Bute; when not lonly her 
ear, but that of the lawyer,; is attracted 
by the music, and he fifes at the tree.. 
Tilt lover then appears, and pretending 
to be desperately wounded, his wrinkled 
rival flies m dread^of the consequences to 
himself. This relieves the young lovers , 
from the enemy of their happiness, and, 
attended by . the assembled villagers, 
they hie to the altar of Hymen. 

The juvenile couple are personated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble, whose dancing is 
very graceful, and the whole execution of 
the amusing little plot does credit to the 
scenic management, and to the abilities 
of the performers. 



HiRCLTN.Gd — ^This term . is usually em- 
ployed in an opprobrious sense ; but why ? 
We are all, or nearly so, hirelings — hire- 
ling lawyers—' hireling parsons— prime 
ministers — lords of the .'admicalty,-' or 
something. Few things worth mentioning 
are now done gratmtously. Hireling does' 
not impose dependence ; the obligation' 
is reciprocal. If I receive your money, you 
receive my services; and one may be 
as necessary and indispensable as the 
other. 

Henry VIII. made a law that all 
men might read the scriptures except 
servants; but no women, except la- 
dies and gentlewomen who had leisure, 
and might ask somebody the meaning ! ! ! 
The law was repealed in Edward VI.*s 
days. 

■ Steam-Boats. — It is a remarkable 
fact, that throughout Europe more than 
nine-tenths of the steam-boats now in use 
are the property of Englishmen, and that 
wherever other projectors appeared, they 
have almost invariably been compelled to 
call in the aid bf English capital. The 
steam-boat at Venice^ and that at Naples, 



are entirely of English property* and it is 
an English company which nas proposed to 
establish others upon the lakes of Swit- 
zeHand. It is but justice, however, to 
the Swiss to observe, that they have come 
forward with much spirit to cooperate in 
the undertaking, and have offered to ad- 
vance a considerable sum ' of money 
towards its completion, at three and a 
half percent.' *•> . ' ' 

' The system of pipes for the distribution 
of water and t the conveyance of gas, ' 
stretches out in 'its various ramifications 
into a line exceedio'^ /our hundred leagues 
in extent 'bent^ath the pavement of Lon* 
ddn. — M. Dupin, -^ 

« Bibliomania\ — In describing the 
newly dikbvei-ed edition of f* Richard the 
Third;" printed by Creede, 1594,' and sold* 
by- Mr. Evans, at his sale of scarce books 
last week, it was declared to be worth its' 
weight in gold, according to the old 
adage Of every thing being worth what it 
will fetch V this' was verified, it being 
knocked down for 66 guineas, which, ac- 
cording to the standard of English coin, 
weigh 17 ounces 15 pennyweights and 16 
grains, 

A Mr. Broster, of Edinburgh, is said to 
have discovered a complete cure for stut- 
tering or stammering. 
' The Soldier and thk Poet. — ** It is 
odd enough," said lord Byron, alluding 
tb colonel Stanhope's zealous perseverance 
in establishing newspapers in Greece, 
''that Stanhope, the soldier, is all for 
writing down the Turks ; and I, the wri- 
ter, am all for fighting them down." — 
Count Gamba, 

Port of London. — It is stated that 
more ships sail from the Port of London in . 
a year than from all other places in the 
world united. " It has been computed, that 
the total amount of property'sliipped and 
unshipped in the Port of London in one 
year, amounts nearly to seventy millions 
sterling. .There are employed' Mahout 
8,000 watermen in navigating wherries 
and other craft ; 4,000 labourers lading 
and unlading ships ; 1,200 revenue 
officers constantly doing duty ; besides' 
the crews of several vessels, occupying a 
space of five miles. Oh an average there 
are 2,000 ships in the river and docks, 
together with 3,000 barges and small 
craft employed in lading and unlading 
them ; 2,300 barges engaged in the in- 
land^ trade ; and 3,000 wherries and 
small boats for passengers. The exports 
and imports employ about 4,000 ships, 
whilst the cargoes that annually enter 
the port are not less than 15,000. 

Books. — So very valuable were books 
a few centu^es ago, that in the year 
1471; when (^ub XL pf l^ance wante4 
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t5 borrow the i!<rork$'of the Arabian phy- 
sician, Rbasis, from the Faculty of Me- 
dicine at .Paris, he was compelled to de- 
JMisily by way of pledge, a large; quantity 
of valuable plate, and was also obliged to 
proicure a nobleman to join with him as 
security in a deed, by wmch he was bound 
to return it under a yery considerable 
penalty. About the .commencement of 
the fourteenth century there were only 
four classics^ in the R(>yal Library at 
Paris ; there' was one copy of ^ Cicero, 
Ovid, Lucan, .and Boethi^s. ; So late as 
the reign of He^ry.jVI. it is or4ered, by 
one of. the statutes of St. Mary*s, Oxford, 
VThat.no scholars shall occupy a book 
in that library above one hour at most." 

* Royal Academy. — ^The premiums to 
be distributed on the 10th of next Decem- 
ber, among the most suqcessful students in 
the Royal Academy, are^-lst. A gold 
medal for the £est historical picture in oil 
colours, 0^ Joseph expounding the D#eams 
of Phairaoh's chief Butler and Baker, 
Genesis, c. 40.— 2dly. Gold medal for the 
best group in sculpture, of David and 
Goliah, 1 Samuel, c. 17. The models to 
be either baked or ca^tt in plaster, and the 
principal figure not less than two feet in 
height. — 3dly. Gold medal for the best 
finished design in architecture ; the sub- 
ject to be a JVational Edifice, adapted for 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, 
and the Society of Antiquaries. 

Silver medals for the best. drawings of 
academy, figures dope in the Academy, the 
best drawings from ancient statues or 
groups, the best copies mailein the School 
of Painting, and other studious exercises. 

• Pressure and Rarefaction of the 
Am. — :The pressure of X\\t air, and its 
rarefaction by heat, are excellently^ illus- 
trated by the following simple, experiment: 
— ^Take hold of a wine-glass with your, 
right hand, and with your left put into it 
a small piece of burning paper. When 
the paper has burned for a few seconds; 
strike the mouth of the glass against the^ 
^alm of your left hand, and it willTcmain 
firmly' fi^ed to it for. a considerable time.; 
The cause of this is, that tl\e^ internal air 
is so rarefied by the burning paper, that 
tft'e pressure upon the inside .of the glass 
is'gt'eatly diminished. The equilibrium, 
therefore, of the pressures upon the out- 
side and inside of fb^ glass being destroy- 
ed, tlie glass mu6t adhere to the hand till 
that equiUbriumis restored. 



9iat9 of iQHmtrxtti. 

^ jPe6- 3. — Parliament opened by com^ 
mission — his Majesty suffering from a 
Ji^ight *tta«k, o.f hi? old tormentor— the 



gout. The royal speeoh, mofljkfgmcious, 
full of congratulations on. the general 
prosperity — with confusion to the Catholic 
Association. 

. The New Bubble Companies. — An 
important decision to-day by the court of 
King's Bench, in a case where one Josephs 
the plaintiff had sought to recover from 
the defendant Pebrer, the amount o( cer- ' 
tain deposits made by him in the purchase 
of ten shares in, a newly-formed Company, 
not then sanctioned by any Act of Parlia- 
ment, cjjX\%6.J\ the Equitable Loan Coth- 
jBflrny,?' and which snares tte defendant 
had refused to acciept oa- account^ of their 
having fallen ih value. The -tord Chief 
Justice and the other 'Judges were of 
opinion, that such a contract wais vqid is 
law, because the parties who associated 
for the purpose of forming the Company, 
had no right or authority to create trans- 
ferable shares. 

Lord Eidon, tooj seems to think John 
Bull requires guardians to be appointed, 
to take care of his purse, and has given 
notice of a measure for that purpose. It 
is not easy to see the wisdom or con- 
sistency of these precautions. There is 
evidently a great amount of surplus ca- 
pital in the country, and, in a general way, 
li is best to leave individuals at liberty to 
find out the best means of employing it. 
A few failures would operate a sufficient 
check to the speculating mania, without 
recurring to a barbarous system of legis- 
lation, which is only just beginning to be 
exploded. Lord Eldon, however, enter- 
tains a vast notion of keeping men in 
leading-strings. How he "can reconcile 
the principle of his measure .with the 
policy of his colleagues, I cannot conceive. 
Messrs. Robinson and Huskissoo, daring 
the last, session of parliament, laboured 
almost night and day to remodel the Com- 
mercial Code— to soften the rigour of the 
Navigation Laws — repeal the Usury Laws 
— taike away bounties and prohibitions — • 
in a word, to leave individuals to pursue 
their own interests, their own way, with- 
out check, direction, or interference. The 
Lord Chancellor is starting on exactly the 
opposite point of thecoinpass, and is about 
to introduce a law to supersede common 
sense and ordinary prudence — to make us, 
in some sort, wards in Chancery — a ca- 
lamity which I sincerely hope may b* 
averted. 

. 4. — " Angeft and ministers of grace de- 
fend us !** — there is snow ! Well, I never 
expected seeing sno^ this winter, but so 
it IS : the fields and hedges are covered^ 
and it is quite sharp too. 

»5. — Went to Co vent-garden theatre, 
curious to see if Miss Foote looked as 
angelic as ever. An immense crowd as- 
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scmMed impatient fbr admn^on. Kot 
likihg the idea of being squeezed to death, 
retarned home, to watt a more favourable 
opportunity. 

It is reported A Bill will shortly be 
presented to Parliament under the high- 
est sanction, the object of which will 
be to open the court of Common Pleas to 
the whole Bar, instead of its practice 
being confined, as now, to the members of 
the coif.— I am sorry to see chief justice 
Best so cruelly afflicted with tlie gout — 
he made a touching appeal on the subject 
the other day, to sergeant Vaughan — 
whether it was felt or not, I can't say. 

Took a walk to Homsey, and passing 
the New River, saw a Collection of ice, at 
which I stood staring like a negro, who 
bad never seen such a thing before. — Poor 
Alderman Cox, he'll never be out of hot 
water again — it is now said, his loving 
spouse has instituted two actions against 
mm, the one for alimony, the other for the 
restitution of conjugal rights ! 

6.— -The weather has again become 
mild. This, in ail probability, is the only 
touch of winter we shall have ; and there 
being little hopes of a plentiful supply of 
ice for the confectioners, four vessels are 
getting ready in the Thames, for the pur- 
pose of fetching cargoes of ice from Nor- 
way and Spitzbergen. A similar adventure 
tool place a few years ago, which turned 
out very profitable to the speculators. — 
The Upper Pool of the River was never 
known to be so full of shipping as at the 
present time, since the opening of the 
London Docks. , 



dTtbtuar^ XlL-^Saturday, 

ttlgh Water. Mom. IX. 15 m.— Aft. IX. 50 m. 
Sun rises, YII. 8 m. ; sets IV. 52 m. 
Hilary Term ends. 

Anniversary Chronology.— 1554. 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband were 
beheaded in the tower. This illustrious 
and accomplished lady fell a victim to 
the ambition of her father, who, on the 
demise of Edward VL, prevailed on her 
to suffer herself to be proclaimed queen of 
England. 



the aoiiiyersary of What hfti bew fQrledi 
the gloriou$ Rievolntion of 1688. 

1691. Massacre of Olencoe. Glenoot 
it a vale in Argyleshire> Scotland, aiul 
noted for the inhuman miB«acre of itft 
unsuspecting inhabitants* Eight and thirty 
persons suffered, the greater part of whom 
were surprised in their beds, and ia« 
humanly butchered. This horrid busineti 
was never sufficiently investigated ; nor 
did William HI. severely punish thos« 
who had artfully made his authority sub- 
servient to their own base and cruel re^ 
venge. Glencoe is also famous as^^the 
birthplace of Ossian, as appears from 
several passages in the poems of that bard ; 
and many of th^ places are aocurately 
liamed and described. 

dWbrttatjXIV. Valbntinb*8 Day. 

— Monday, 
High Water, Morn. XI. 91 m^Ah, XI. 69 m. 

Customs. — The custom of choosing 
Valentines is of very long standing, and 
was practised in the houses of the gentry, 
in England,- early In the fifteenth century^ 
Like many other popular observances, it 
is no more than a con-uption of something 
similar tbat had prevailed in the times (3 
paganism. At the celebration of ^the 
Roman Lupercaiia, amidst a variety of 
ceremonies, it was the custom to put ^et 
names of several young women in a box, 
from which they were drawn by the men 
as 'Chance directed. The pastors of the 
early christian church, who endeavoured' 
to eradicate the vestiges of pagan super* ' 
stition, substituted, in the present in- 
stance, the names of partieular saints, in- 
stead of those of the women ; suod, as the 
festival of the Luperealia had commenced 
about the middle of Febmary, they appear 
to have chosen St. Valentine's day^ 
for celebrating the new feast. Another 
opinion on the origin of choosing Valen- 
tines is formed on a tradition, that at this 
season of the year the birds choose their 
mates ; but this seems a mere poetical 
idea, Herrick, in bis Hesperideg, alindes 
to this notion : 

Oft have I heard both youths and virgins saj^^^ 
Birds choose their mates, and couple, too, this 

day J 
But, by thetr flight, I never-can riirinc. 
When I sbaU couple wi^ my Valentine* 



Grose explains Valentine to mean, th« 
jTAtttatp Xlll. — Shrove Sunday^ first woman seen by a man, or man seen' 

by ft woflHm, on that day. 

In the north of England, the Monday 
precediQgf Shrove Tudsdliyis oalled Col- 
lop-Mond4y; eggs and col lops forming 
a principal dish at dinner on that day. 

On this day, 1780, died sir William^ 
Blactstone, author of the cdebrated woi^, 



High Water, Mom. X. 26 ni.^Aft. X. 68 m. 
Siinday Lessons, Morn. Gen, 9. Mark Id. Even. 
Gen. 12. 2 Cor. 9. 



' Annivsrsary Chbonoiooy. — 1689. 
King William and queen Mary were pro- 
clidmedy Htxtd, of course, this day fotms 
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mtdiMi <' Commt&teies on the Laws of' 

EnglanJ.** He wa* bom in Cheap^de/ 
XoodoA, 1723. 

g^AtUAt^ XV. -^Shrove Tuesdaif. 

m%h W«er, Morn^ 0. 0. Tn.— Aft, 0. 27 m. 
! CujxoM*^— Shrpve Tuesday is a relie 
of the carnival, and is . called in some 
jiarti of the country I*ancake TuesdajTi 
't|»e shriving, or confessing of sioj taking 
place in the Shrovetide, or Lent, which 
A>Uows it* It was- the commencement of 
the interval between flesh-eating ; and so. 
they wisely filled up the time with pan- 
cakes, fritters, and puddings : 

Let glad Shrove Tuesday bring the pancake thin. 
Or Jfitter, rich with appks stored within. 

The making of the pancakes used tfi> 
ftirnish as much amusement inthekitehen 
as their consumption did in the parlour, 
the operators piquing themselves on toss* 
i&g them skiifully in the pan. We see a 
great many reasons for the discontinuance 
of some customs, but we see none why 
ve should give up the paneake^-uuless 
subject to the heart-burn. They are of 
taste '* not inefegant/' as IdiUon says ; 
they are a nice variety ; their entrance is 
fr-bUss^l -moment for the *^ young folk ;" 
they can accommodate themselves to so- 
phisticated palat&s by means of lemon- 
j«ui9B, or vinegar : aad we have the au- 
thority of a noted jgourmand for saying, 
that t&e rolling one ofthem up; then cutting 
it with a knife and fk)rk, dm dipping Che 
sliee into plenty of sugar, forms a most 
d<^icious inorceau, 

fftbtvaxg XVI. — Jsh Wednesday, 

High Water, Mom. 0. 62 m.— Aft. 1. 17 m. 
D^'si irtcreiue in length 2 h. 16 m. 

To the thirtyrsix days of. old Lent, 
Gregory added four days more, to render 
it e<iual to the time Jesus fasted in the 
wilderness, causing it to begin on Ash 
Wednesday^ nod il^us it has remained 
ever since. Lent is not of apostolic insti- 
t«lioa» Bor was it known ih the eadier 
ages of the christian chun:b. 
. Anniversary CHBONOtocY.— •1764. 
Expired Dr. Mead, a distinguished phy- 
aleiaa % under whose auspices inoculation ' 
for the small-pox was first iptroduced intd 
this country. The experiment was first 
•voeassfally tried on isevea eondemned 
cfiminals, m London. Dr. Youtig, aiithot 
of the " Night Thoughts," bears testimony 
to M ead's medi cal skill ;— — 

** AHve by miracle I or„ what 1» next, 

jTebtuary XVIL — Thursday. 

Hfgh Water, Mora. I. 89 m.— Aft. II. I m. 
^rw Moon, X. 5 m. At night. 

A9^ivj»ja»i.sY C«lli9WOWoy,'— Died 



at PatiSy the fkotiot W^littivitf, the 
cdebrated French ooviediasi, Molitw 
He was seised with death in his 6dd yevy 
while acting in the character M asiok 
man, is *^ Ls MmUuU Ismiginaire,^* tarn 
of his own playe. 

. On this day died, at. Ronie, Mtcha«l 
Angelo ; a man of extraordinary mequira* 
ments, sinoa ha obtained eminenoa in thd 
several de^artmaiits of paintiag) sculptwoi 
and amhitecture. His ^vourite maaim 
was : . , : 

' ^h« 1 tempo % Vrev^, % •! necvtsarlo poco t 
which Goldsmith has thus neatly ex» 
pressed, in his Edwin and Angelina : ^ 

•* Man wants but little here below j 

Nor wants that little long." ^ 

. dTAntarp XVIIL— Friday. 

Higli Water, Mom. II. SI m.^Aft. II. 40 m. ?- 

Anniversary Chronoi-ogy, — 1478» 
The duke of Clarence, brother to Edwardj 
IV„ was drowned in the Tower. The 
only favour granted to him by the king, 
after his condemnation, was the choice of 
his death ; and he chose to be instantly 
immersed in a butt of malmsey : which 
whimsical death implies, as Hume ob- 
serves, that he had an extraordinary pas* 
sion for that liquor. 

1546. Expired, in the 63d year of his 
age, Martin Luther, the fiery and inde- 
fatigable reformer of the abuses and super* 
stitions of the Romish church. 



LES JEUX £T LE RIS. 

*^* Vvpia. this head we shall from time 
to time insert, the poetical pleasantries, of 
oar numerous Correspondents. 
' On reading the folJowing[ passage in the 
Edinburgh Review, (the writer of which is 
apparently an Irishm&n,) and on the eont- 
elusions there drawn by him. Extract, "The 
lion-readers must be excluded : either 1st. 
for a presumed incapacity in the igitorant 
to choose well : or 2dly. to induce 'peo- 
ple to acquire knowledge. Either of tnese 
principles would let in many other ecrcitM 
Hantr 

Critic I yclep*d "the wonderful j" .^ 't 

Great Keasoner ! you've let. In a £[ull, . ;■ 

In letting out conclusions.— 
** A Bull ! your wit, my friend is bald : 
. . Know, th ings t^P i9 Are always call'd .. . - . 
By Erin's sons,— exc/u«ton« ."* 

Risor. 

" A fsather for each wind tliat blows.** 

Shak. Wint. Tale. 
• '*'Woman*a a weathercock**— so cry "^ 

The mighty masters, whose keen eye 

Marks nicely each niutation.— 
What's Cobb»tt then f— who swore, vf lftte» ' 
. There's tometJung rotten in the State,* 
And now spurns Rt^formatwn.f 

Joatlator* i 
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The' gravity 6f tf certain great House 
vas a little interrupted on Tluirsday even- 
ing by the appearance of Mb. Mathews, 
the actor, who sat under ,the ^Uerydhe* 
whole, of the debate, and who was dis- 
covered by a well-known facetious mem-, 
ber of the ^house. ' 'We shall • wait most 
anxiously for Mr. Mathews's new enter* 
tainment, when the result of his observa- 
tions, during that evening, are iikely. 
enough to word subjects for harmless 
merriment. r 

A New-fashioned Movbe-tbap.—- 
In an underground cellar at the new inn. 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire, a dish of- 
Wembury oysters was laid forcoolujess.' 
At the ^irae when the .tide . flovrs, it is 
well known thatx>ysters open their shells 
to admit the water, and take their food. 
At jbhis period a large oyster had expand- 
ed its jaws, and at the same moment, 
two mice, searching for prey, pounced at. 
once on the victim, and seized' it with 
their teeth. The oyster, shritiking at thV 
wound, closed its shell, collapsing with' 
such force, as to. fcrush the marauders to 
death. The i)yster, with the two ifaiq'e 
dangling from its shell, Was 'for a long 
lim'e exhibhed'a* a curiosity , by , the worthy 
landlady, Mrs. Al&ridge, to her guests. A' 
similar circumstance of an oyster clasping 
a mouse within its ^hell forms the subject 
of one of the ejpigriim'i in the Greek An- 
thology. 



LIOT OF WpKRS HmUSHED. 

Soutti-tea Bubble det^dled, I801O. 3^.— , 

frydges* Recollections qf.l'preign Trayel,' 
vwl^. 8ro. 18^.^ Boadeii^s life of J. P. 
Kemble, S vols. 8to. M. 8#.— Britton's Wells 
Cathedral, 4t6. %l/\99. large paper, 4<. 4f. 
8i..8^. and Ifli. l6j.~Oattendge's Tables of 
Weights, 16mO. 5^.—^ Ferguson's Lectures 
on Mechanics, 8vo. IOj. 6if.—Ly all's Travels 
in Russia, % vols. 8to. 1 1. 10^ .^Rot. J. Faw^ 
cett's Sermons, Vol. 3, 8yo. IO5. — Br«,yl«y?s 
Brii^ton, 13nM>. 7^., coloured l^x. 6d. — ^Cal- 
decleugh's ^Trarels in South America, % vols. 
8to. II. lAs, — Mc. Adain on Trusts, 8vo. &r. — 
Opie's lljiastrations of living, 2 vols. 12me. 
10«. (kf.— Mc. Inison on Political Economy, 
% vols. 8to,' \l. U .^Marien's Hebrew Gram- 
mar, 8v6. ie«. ad. 



LONDON MARKETS, FA. 4. 

The East India sale of Cotlon this mov- 
ing went off with some briskness, higher 
than previous prices by private contract. 
lliere lias been great briskness in the Coffee 
market ; on Saturda^r last, and early in the 

{Present, week, the prices advanced rapidly, 
n the prices of Spices and Spirits there is 
•no variation. 
^ (?PBif .^Hm Wkeytt market js UUte yaiied 



this morning; -Oie ^a^mn 'tvn^ t&DigiAxM 
scarce, and in much request ; the sales of the 
other qualities inconsiderable. The holders 
of Malting Barley wef e asking higher prices, 
with «very prospect of^ realising an ^ad- 
rance. 

PoDLTar.— The extreme prices of geese 
were 'At. to 9s, each— fowls 4f. to lar. a 
couple^s^ucks ts, to a^^atf^-eggSBi. to 11«. 
per 100. : . , 

Vbg KTA8ijts.—At \ Covent-garden yester- 
day, potatoes, washed, St. M. to !ks. fltf ., in 
the mould 6tf . cheaper^-cabbages 3j. Od. to 
Zs, Od., and greens 49. a doxen-r-carrot87«.j 
and turnips Zs. the dosen bunches. 



THE FUNDS. 

The transactions of this vreek have pre- 
sented no p<Hnts for eomment. 
: The Foreign Stocks varied, but Utile, until 
news from Colombia made the bonds of that 
republic, which had before kept between 
00 and 01, advance to 02}. 
^. What' with ^e annunciations of 4e Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lor$ Chief Justice, the 
holders of shares in ' the various -new pro- 
jects, seem quite despairing, yet afraid to 
throw their shares hastily on the market, 
forfearofdepreMing.it. The shares are all 
cheaper ; son^e of the South American Mine 
Shares 202. to 402. lower. 



_ , S V ITH PI KLD, Monday, Febraolry 7. 

- Beasts, ^,813~^Sheep, lO;O0O^Pig»^ 100-^ 

Calves, 123. ' . ^ . 

' Meat/per stone of 8Ibs.' (to sink the offal). . 
' ' s. d. s. d. 

: Beef ^« . . . S 10 to 5 

Mutton » 5 2 5 10 

Veal 5 6 10 

Pork . . . .^ : , 5 4 4 

•'^ Newoatb market (by the Carcass.) 

"Bee?. .'. •. ... J ; . '. . 3 4 to 4 b 

Mutton.:......... 38 4"^ 6 

Veal ,' .'. ; . . 4 « 6 

Pork ^. . 54 6 



To CORRESPONDENTS. 

The error D. G. R, notices, «ppMiTod only 
in the early part of our imbression. 

We cannot assist A Weilwisher, unless he 
Will furnish us with th|e names of persons 
and the place. - ' 

We thank A I>. Gw, and wm consider his 
suggestion. 

I C., and R. A. 6., lie over for consider- 
ation. 

CommtDBscations renain at the Publishers 
for P. C. W., H. G. M., Edgar Darlington, 
and J. £. S. 
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to he addressed ; and sold also by at* Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and Venders in finvnand 
Countrpv-^Fnblished £V&y BatnnUty, > 
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tabarde; inn;^soutiiwark. 



.Have you never heard of Geoffrey 
Chaucer t He Hved in the reign of Ed- 
ward in., and. is the " fadre of Inglish 
poesie,*' It is not known where Geoffrey 
was born, nor his profession, nor his 
origin 5 but his " urorkis " they be numer- 
ous, and full of right pleasant and divert- 
ing stories. He smoothed the tongue of 
his country, and, .according to the great 
lexicographer, was *' the first of our versi- 
fy ers who wrote poetically .** 

The most popular of CThaucer'sproduc- 
tions are his Canterbury Tales, which are 
ingeniously supposed to have originated 
in a very pleasant adventure. A com- 
pany of pilgrims, on their journey to visit 
the shrine of Thomas h Beckett, at Can- 
terbury, lodge at the'Tabarde Inn, in 
South wark. Although strangers to one 
another, they are assembled in one room, 
as was then the custom ; and a^ee not 
only to travel together next mornmg, but 
to relieve the fatigue of the journey by 

VOL I. 



each telling a story. The occurrence is 
thus described by Chaucer ; 

Befelle, that, in that nttoit oTi a day. 
In South werk, at the Tabarde, as 1 lay , 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devoute corage. ^ • ' 
. At night was eome intb that hostery' ' 
Wei nine and- twenty in a cumpany.*. 
Of sondry folk by aventuf-e, yfalle 
[ InfeHawsbippandpilgrimeswerethevall 
' That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

It is of the Tabarde, or as it is now 
called, the Talbot Inn, that the above is a 
sketch ; it is situated opposite the Town- 
hall in the Borough, and still retains over 
the gateway a record of Chaucer and his 
merry companions. The sign of the 
Tabarde was a coat without sleeves, not 
unlike that the herald at arms wears : the 
ignorance of succeeding landlords cor- 
rupted it into the Talbot and Dog ; it is 
now simply the Talbot, and is still a house 
of entertamment, not for pilgrims, but 
butchers, JognQf ^aggonere, JtjS Kentisli 
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farmers. ' Aubrey mentions, that within 
the inn the abbot of Hyde, near Win- 
chester, had an apartment appropriated 
to his use, when any business called him 
to London, or to his seat in parliament. 
The sign now put up represents the setting 
out of the pilgrims, and recalls to miud 
some of those jovisil ecclesiastics, whom 
Chaucer has sketched with so much life 
and vivacity. The monk is represented as 
morei attentive to horses smd hounds than 
..to the rigorous orders of St. Benedict:-— 
A manly mon to ben an abbot able. 
Of the friar, Chaucer says : 

Hii tip pit W9* yc farfld ful of iinfw;^ 
And plnj]iy4 fur U> glvi ti tn tmt wiftw. 

The knJlord of the Tabarde is cele- 
brated for bis love of good cheer, ex- 
peH^nce it) mar^hdling ^est^, address 
and auihoritJilive deportment, and fa* 
cetious disposition. We can only afford 
100 to for the rallowiag extract t 

A lemely tnoii mir itnstf Wi» witf^al, 

I'll bime \>Qfn a mar^lT^U tn lik li^rdU tqaU 

A lars* mon wu he, wVtli eyiii'attpi*, 

A JliwT€r barsele iii ther noi» rii Chvpe i 

'Bold ni liii fipccbe, «nd win and well 

jtaQ{(liti 
And ofiTnaiibode lackud Mm righie nanghiei 
Arjil etc iJitiXHci iic iTa? ii rucrry man, 

CHANCE, 

itpa rr^w /*— |/iiii>f ii'lt 

TiifttF, are a nvimber of very good in* 
lentianedi clev^ kind ol people, timt m'e 
mig^hty believers in the potency of c ban ce, 
that are delighted with aa unfoi^eseeu oc- 
cHiTcnce, J Fading to after conaet^ttenctSj 
and I'hat arp perfect connoiss;:eur3 in what 
they please to term providential escapes. 
And yet how fev«r of these look on such 
things but as food for curiosity rather thap 
reflection, as circumstances of amusement 
or wonder, not events that should teach 
us wisdom, or kunikate caution. They 
call Ihem ftfQvidiut'tnl i»ii(rapea, hecabse 
custom has taught Lht^m the term^ and 
they do not, after the iirst excitemc&t of 
their Dceurrence, think of the pre^idimg 
euuse^ or si^e iiis arm of encouiagtment, 
or hand of anger, tmcing the* hand -writing, 
or directing jbe sling of the ^Qt\ of Je^sse* 
d'hance, thancn, is tl« peofile's diviniiy, 
and " wasr^'t it strange! wasn't it very 
Jut'kv V* or " w^n'l k shocking i" is ttic 
fsishionjpjle vocabulary with w-|iicU it is 
npQSrirophizcdp 

Like Richard of PI an Usenet, llie " vain- 
glorious " of the world go on their couiise 
i-i^joidng* and, nni^wed by portents^ or un- 
pioved hy warning, seem tn sill their oc- 
|;UJTences to exdalm. t 

" If djaniYiPFUt havr tn# kiuf. 



These few observations have'Leen elicit- 
ed from meeting with a record of some of 
those providential escapes,which have been 
attributed X6 accident, or chance, and 
which should rather be ascribed to higher 
causes, and holier commands. Two ot 
three of these may not inaptly fom^ an 
epilogue to a very brief commentary, or 
be totally devoid of interest and instruc- 
tioii. 

*< If a 6re had not happened at New- 
market, Charles II. would nave been as- 
sassinated on his road to London." 

** If James II. had gone from Salisbury 
to Warminster to dinner, as he intended, 
In: wiiuKl have Leen seized by sir G. 
J If wilt. Kirk, fjincier, &C*, and delivered 
up io the priiK'e of Orange ; or, if a rescue 
had been attempted, sir George aud V\^ood 
were to have shot him ; or, if that had 
missed, then lord Churchill, wha waj» to 
hive gone in the ooach with hioij TV'ould 
have shot or ilahhed him j but bis majesty's 
nose vev7 happily be^an to bleed, ^hich 
prevented him fromgoiagto Wannia&ter/' 

'^ A plot was ]a.id against sir Robert 
Walpok, when he was to return from the 
Ho«8B of Commotio j hi^t^'ou the nijjht it 
was to take pbce, sir Roheri's carriage 
did not fLirive in timej and be returned 
in a fiiend'a. I'he as^assinst snppiising 
hint to be io his own carriage, onexami^' 
tiois found it empty/' 

" Wheti Buna|>art£*gdestrnction^secmed 
Inevitable, by an explosion of what was 
Cftiletl the iiifernail mucliinf^j his ebach- 
man was drunk, and drove so furiously 
Ihat he lta4 passed ^j^^lore tlie ^i^iowder 
look fire/* 

These may be multiplied to a consider- 
able extent, but enough to uphold my 
argument has been given, and I forbear, 
and write no more. 



PtSTO&V OP THS LA]^OUni^O QLiLSSES*., 

In our tJilrd Number we eontiuned the 
History of the Working iPeople down te 
the reip of Henry Vn.j about which pe- 
riod origiuate.4 what may be emphatically 
denominated the Poor. By the poor, we 
"mean those who cannot maintain them- 
selves, either by their industry or property, 
without the gratuitous assistance of their 
fellow-men. Individuals in this unhappy 
condition are clearly in a state of slavery ; 
those who cannot live independently of 
others, cannot, in the affairs of life, act 
the part of freemen : and, in truth, the 
great mass of English poor is nothing 
more than the continuation, under a 
miti^ate^ fonn, jf the aucieat race qC 
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^fijU^iMik They (bimlinW^rft^ifi^ stage 
l)«tweei) yillana^ and entiiQ per^o^yi 
freedom* Ho^ Sioy origuiftted, ^nd W 
Qfune » disUQcland recoguUed q1«s4 of 
smety, wt wiU hri^y ezplaii}, 

WbUfli the feudal system prevailed* s 
fegqhur chaift of tubordiiatioA aubsUted 
mm the highest te the bweat in the com* 
munity; iSl thought .of personal inde^ 
peftflefice was |^eoIaded» and each ladiv 
yidiial* diring akknesB or infirmity, loekf 
ed tQ hia next superior for nuiateaance 
and support. From this same motives the 
]brd took care of hia cattle, he took care 
«f the tillers of his ground* When this 
svstem declined, and men ceased to be 
tphe property of their employers, then their 
anly dependence in sickness or old age was 
either upoB their own prudence and fore« 
sight, or the voluntary charity of oth^« 

We thus see how dif&rent the func^ons 
of iodividuals are in & state of bondage 
and of liberty* In the fonner» men may 
be mere brutea^^thout knowledge, pru^ 
denoe, or economy ;. in the latter,, these 
qualities are indispensable. The extension 
of education, therefore, ought always to 
keep pace with the extension of per^* 
sonal ueedonu 

Next to the increase of freedom among 
the people, as a cause of pauperism, may 
be reckoned the extension of commerce 
and manu&otures* It is one evil attencU 
iog the pursuits of commeroe, that it tends 
rapidly to augment population, without 
simurameously providmg a permanent 
source of subsistence to the people; , The 
employment reisuhing from OMBmcrce 
must always be Kable.to variations ; de-» 
pending on a state of peace or war, the 
invention of stachtnery, or the evcr«-varying 
taste and fashion of the thnes. Unless 
there be some certain provision for the 
people, independent of these fluctuations. 
It is evident that they must not only be 
exposed to great occasional distress, but 
that even commerce itself cannot be ad- 
vantageously pursued. Without it, when 
the demand for labour decreases, numbers 
must perish from want ; and on the other 
hand, when the demand for labour in- 
creases, hands cannot be obtained to meet 
it. Therefore, to prevent the evil, and 
secure the advantage of such viciaitudes, 
provision must be made, either by the 
community or the people themselves, for 
their occasional maintenanccy independent 
of their occupations. 

To demonstrate the connection between 
pauperism and commerce it may be men- 
tioned that, in the Netherlands, when the 
commerce and manufactures of the coun- 
try had attained their highest pitch, the 
Poor had increased to such a degree 
that it became necessary to nuake some 



provision for their t^f^ Accordingly; 
m the year I63I, Charles V, issued an 
edict to provide for the indigent by public 
collections at the di0erent religious 
houses, and in private houses^ onc^ oi» 
twice every week. 

It is in the year 1376, the EugHsh'poo^ 
are^st noticed by the Legislature, undeiP 
the denominifttioB of be^wars, staifrstrikeri^ 
and sturdy rogues i andin 1388, it is dt** 
rected that impotent beggars should cnn-^ 
tinue to reside in the places they were at; 
the time oi passing this Act: in case thos« 
places were not able to maintain .themji 
they were to remove to some other placfi 
)n the hundred, or to the place of theip 
birth. From the tenour of this Act, it; ii^ 
evident, that the district where they 
finally settled, was boun^to maintain 
them ; and the legislature of 1388, pro^f^ 
oeeded on Uie same principle of a com- 
pulsory assessment as that oi the celebrated- 
act of EUzabeth in 1601. It seems, toc^ 
from the enactments of this period, that 
the indigent classes had a legal claim on 
the revenues of the clergy. In 1391, it is 
declared that, in all appropriations o£ 
tithe for the support of monastic institu«v 
tious, a certain portion should be set apart 
for the maintenance of the poor. 

In the whole of these regulations we 
see the first foundation of our present 
system of Poor Laws y and instead of re^ 
ferriug their origin to the 43d Elizabeth^ 
we ought G«)Jy to ascribe the concentratioi^ 
and 'develq)ement of an ancient practice 
that had prevailed iof some ages before 
her time. . The preamble ta the 27th, 
Henry VIII. states, it was not provided 
by former acts lM)wpoor people and stujpdy 
yagabonds ^ould \k provided for at thei^ 
repair and coming into^ their countie^^^ 
nor " how the inhabi^^^every hwi^ 
tkedihonld be ehflr^^^j^^heir reli^^^ 
nor for setting and hc^ig in %vorke and 
labour the said valUant beggars at their 
repaire into everi^ hundred of\ this 
realme^* 

It is clear, at least| from this act, that 
the Legislature /had, at length, become 
sensible of the necessity of a compulsory 
maintenance^ although a regular tax was 
not immediately imposed : the same act 
renders it obligatory on parishes to main- 
tain their poc»r, by alixing a fine of 20^. a 
month on those who neglect it. It is 
not, however, intended to enter into a 
history of the poor-laws, and the various 
changes they have undergone from 1601 
to the present time. The 43d Elizabeth, 
by fixing the rate, the mode of levying it, 
Jjinding children apprentice, &c. esta- 
blished the basis on which, with little 
alteration, they are administered at this 
day. 
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OPTICS. 

INFLECTION OP LIGVT. . 

Tac phenomena classed under the tenn 
of inflection, or diffraction of light, were 
first noticed by Orimaldi the Jesuit, in 
his treatise.** Pe Lumine, Coloribus, et 
Iride/' printed in 1666. Dr. Hooke, 
also, communicated his observations on 
4he same subject, to the Royal Society, in 
1672, apparently without any knowledge 
of the previous discovery of Grimaldi, as 
he speaks of diffraction as a new property 
of li^ht, not mentioned by any optical 
writer. When sir Isaac Newton turned 
his attention to the phenomena of light, 
he did not neglect this singular branch of 
the subject : but neither his experiments, 
nor his hypothesis, much increased the 
information which had been previously 
acquired. 

V By the diffraction, or inflection of light, 
is understood the influence exerted by 
;M)lid bodies upon rays of light passing 
near them, or reflected from their surface. 
The ray is turned from its direction, and 
decomposed into fringes of the primitive 
colours ; and these fringes vary in number, 
intensity, and magnitude, according to 
the distance of the screen upon which the 
rays are received horn the diflfracting sub- 
stance. 

The most correct and conclusive ex- 
periments which have been made upon 
this subject, were those instituted by 
Messrs. Biot and Pouillet : of tnesc we 
shall give a more detailed account in an 
ensuing number. They were principally 
ilirected to the investigation of the phe- 
Xiomena of a ray of light passing between 
(two- metallic edges : the results obtained 
by these distinguished philosophers, are 
exceedingly curious, and particularly 
worthy of attentipn^ The little apparatus, 
ft section of ^Hlilg is representea in the 



ftnnexed diagram, ha« been invented t>y 
M. Biot, subsequently- to the ab(^e-men- 
tioned experiments ; and exhibits 'some of 
the phenomena of diffraction in a singu- 
larly distinct and elegant manner.- It con- 
sists of two cylindrical brass tubes EE and 
DD, the tube EE sliding in the tube DD, in 
such a manner as to allow of the adjustment 
of the eye-glass A, to a proper< distance 
from the glass B. The glass B is a very 
thick convex lens, with a radius of about 
six inches. The eye-glass A is a small 
cylinder, composed of two • cylindrical 
frustums, of different kinds of glass, each 
cut at an angle of 45° with the sides of 
the cylinder; the two frustums are ce* 
mented together, by their different ellipti- 
cal faces, forming a compound cylinaer, 
possessing the properties of double re* 
fraction. The thick lens can be screwed 
off, and admits of the insertion of one of 
the metallic plates 1, 2, 3, 4, immediately^ 
above its suitace. The plates are painted 
black, and differently pierced, as repre« 
sented.in the figures. When the eye is 
applied at A, and the opposite end of the 
tube is directed to an imperfectly polished, 
reflecting substance, as a marole slab, or 
mahogany table, the edges of the metallic 
plate at "^C, are seen surrounded with 
beautifully defined bands of prismatic light, 
the size of the aperture in the plate ap- 
pearing to be increased by the width of 
the bands. The forms cut in the plates 
are, of course, immaterial, as the same 
phenomena aire observed with each of 
them, the figure in which the prismatic 
edges are disposed alone being affected by 
changing the plate. When the eye-glass 
revolves by turning slowly the. -tube EE, 
the colours are observed to change, pre- 
senting a. series of combinations, which 
we shall afterwards more particularly 
describe* 
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THE LIGHT »UPP6R, 

OR, 0Y8TEES IN ABUNDANCE 

A Tale— founded on fact. 

" Magnified volo accipere."— Pteitt. 

'** Sic coBoare quomodo rex."— JP*tron. ' 

** Falsft spc producere."— Ter. 

" "Twas at a feart, in London** city given, 
\ By a rich Dame of ftfty-sevcn :— 
' Self-poia'd in awliward state. 

The lavish widow fate 
. Ona work'd ciwhion, by Timc'i ftnger* men. 
Two ladies and two gentlemen. 

With pomp invited, graced the board- 
Each one with appetite made keen. 
; . By looking long to see it richly stored. >' 
At Icngth-^but here my muse must retro- 
grade, 
To trace by which of nature's shocks vol- 
canic, 
A passage through the Lady's heart was made, 
Tiirough which came orders, to her maid a 
panic I 
** Betty ! myself, Miss P., and Mistress Q.,1 

By Mr. H. and Mr. O., 
This evening are invited to the play ; 
And, as the gentlemen will always pay, ! 
J I have agreed logo :— 
Kowt as these ladies but last week have both 
Given good suppers, I (though very loath) 
Must give one too. — 
*^«* Now, Betty, ev*ry one roust know, . 
That heavy suppers are unwholesome^— so ° 

I am resolv'd to give a light one— . 
So, at this season of the year. 
As ovsters are not very dear, 
If'one gives plenty, why, th^ cannot slight 
one." 
** Oysters !'* quoth Betty— "you know.ma'am, 
they are 
Sixpence a dozen at the least *•— 
: «* Sixpence !" cries madam, with a splutter— 
*• Well, Betty, you must try all in your power 

To gf t them lower — 
At any rate, it is my wish 
That yon get ha{f a dozen— on a dish— • 

Spread them witli care ; 
And then, with sundry bread and divers 
butter,' 
'Twill for the party make a feast.'* 
. *« Six oysters ! echoed Betty, with a grin— ' 
^ Why, I shall be asbam'd, ma'am, 1 declare, 
To bring them in"— 
*' Nonsense !" cries madam, in a huff, 

" You only do your errand, 
Get the half<lozen oysters, and I warranty 
That there will be enough, 
Aye, and to spare."— 

Well — behold madam at the playhouse 
seated. 
Where she, of course, was treated— 
Time flies— the curtain drops— anil all make 
. ready 
To leave the boxe« upper, 
And the snug party break- 
When madam asks each gentleman and lady 
To do Jher t^e vast honour to partake 

Of a light supper ! 
Our long digression, gents, is at an end— 
' We left the party seated at the Uble, 

And there we find *em — 
, Therefore, not too much useless time to spend, 
With all the brevity imaginable. 

We shall proceed to tell 
How Betty, leeringly appear'd behind *em. 

High bearing the testaceous edible I 
Seeing this mountain-parturition, 
' Miss P.>nd Mrs. Q. could hardly choose 

But laug^h, sans int^mission — 
( But, marking the dame's serious }itiQfr$ , ^ 
Were fain 

To mind their F$ and Q*s i 



While the t*d gentlemen,'' ..> .. ^ 
Bending' their necks to.aA immoderate 
, stretch, a 

; Glared on the'thinlyscatter'dmttcillage— 

Poor H. expectorated " Oh /" 
And O.'s poor inwards grumbled ache,* 
^i Ah Kem ble used to say upon the sti^« ^ 

"You'll take an oyster, ladies,** cries the 

dame, 
•* And, gentlemen, you'll do the same"— 

They each take one — 
"There's bread and butter— pray help one 
another — 
*TwiU save all pother. 
" M to myself; I scarce dare venture take n 

An oyster wiU» you— 
Suppers are hurtful things— one's rest they 
break, 
A nd sadly writh e you— 
But ril e'en try— though it's best let alone— 
You hold your glass, sir,— pray, do you choosef 

water i 
My maid can fetch some porter, ' 

If you prefer it"— 
" Oil, by no means !" of course was tlie reply.— 
Thus, having serv'd the table round, 
. One oyster stillT remained upon the dish- 
But, though press'd all in turn, not one. was' 

found 
So great a solecism would commit^ '. 

To take the solitary fish. 
** Betty, we've done— you' may the Uhl^ 
clear"— 
Tlie dame with spirit 
Vaunted— "and see, you find that I, wa» 

right— 
Your head ran so ridiculouslvfhigfa. 
To lay in an extravagant redundance ; *' 
, You see we have had oysters in ofctwdance— J 
There's one to sparer 

•'•' '•'• • ■ i ■■ " II M i n i 

HitUth^ atiti fiml^siig^ 

RECOLLECTIONS OP AN EVENTFtJL LIPE^' 
CHIEFLY PASSED IN TRB ARMY. BY 
A SOLDIER. SECOND EDIT., pp. 22)2.— • 
THE SAME CONTINUED, pp. 221. 

' We have been much entertained by the 
iugenions writings of Tobias Snioliett and 
Daniel de Foe ; but we frankly c<>nfesa^ 
we never experienced a' deeper and more 
heartfelt interest than in the perusal o^ 
these Httle unpretending volumes. More" 
over, there is about them ^ abiding fas«^ 
cination, which neither B^jderkk Ran-* 
dom nor our oM favotirite Robinson 
Crusoe posat^ss* To the charms of to* 
tnancc^ the '< life of a Soldier " super-* 
»dds the claims of genuine history ; the 
work contains indubitable' evidence of, 
authenticity and good faith, f^nd is aa 
artless, unadorned narrative of the count- 
less perils and hardships encountered in 

. &e most trying,'and we will add glorious, 
period of our military annals. 

Talk of the Adventures of Anastatius^ 
Qr of the Confessions of an Opium Eater, or 
even'of the creaUons of the great enchanter 
himself — ^what are all these dreams and 
imaginings to the real scenes portrayed, 
by our adventurer, and in which he 
actually participated. This work, we 
doubt not, will form a repository for the 
future poet and novelist, cpntaming an 
^^undancea .of the ntde. ore^ the &ak«| 
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l'»cts,'*"cut of wMcli'Ibtwe tales and 
romances may be constructed ; and de- 
picting «UGh appalling scenes of grandeur 
and horror, of suffering and heroism, as we 
mfstakcnly imagined could; only exist in 
the. brain of a Byro^i or Maturin. 

The work po^iisesses other claims .to at« 
tention, from the useful lesson it incul- 
cates ta youn^^ people who, becoming 
restless and discontented with the quiet 
case and comfort of home, seek to realize 
vague notions of happiness and adventure 
which experience proves entirely vision- 
ary. If tnere be any such, we cannot 
reoommend a better antidote than the his- 
tory of one who laboured under similar 
delusions, and whose lot it has been to 
expiate his early errors, when these errors 
■were irreparable, in the sad realities of 
life. 

The subject of these '' Recollections " 
b a native of Glasgow, bom of decent 
parents, bat the victim of a wayward 
disposition, and clumerical fancies, u>rmed 
from injudicious reading. His first pas- 
sion was for a shepherd's life ; a bleak 
Scotch hill, however, and a rough High- 
land girl, do not realize his previous idea 
of " sylvan groves " and ** piping shep- 
herdesses." He next tries the sea; of 
whieh propensity he is cured by severe 
sickness, rough usage, and a frightful 
storm on the homeward voyage. There 
are many vivid and interesting descrip* 
tions in this part of the narrative, but we 
shfili hasten to the period when he en- 
listed for a soldier* This appears to have 
beeh a severe trial to his parents ; and he 
gives an affecting account of his first 
interview with them after he had rashly 
tied himself to a profession for which he 
hud no particular ntness or inclination. 

** My mother first broke silence. ' Poor 
infotucted boy \* said she, the tears flow- 
ing down her cheeks; 'what new ca- 
limiity have you brou^t on yourself by 
TOUr wild, incoDStant disposition V I told 
W I had enlisted, and was goinff that 
clay to join my regimeQt.-*>'Alas 1 said 
^le, ' you.have now finished it. Now you 
an lost to us and to yourself ; but will 
you not come home, and see your ftither 
before yon go V I hesitated* ' Perhaps, 
said she, * it mil be the last time you may 
ever see him. Come, you had better go 
with me.' I consented, and we went 
home together* It vras near four o'clock* 
My father generally came home at that 
hour to dinner. My mother met him as 
he came ia, and explained matters to 
him. He strove to assume an air of 
caknness ; but his countenance showed the 
^notions that were working in his mind. 
We sat down at the table to dinner $ but 
^oii«0«einedinoUaedtoe«t, MfhtHt 



cut some meat 6h his plate ; but liistantly 
pushed it from him. He ro;se from his 
seat, and walked about the floor With a 
rapid paqe. He opened his waistcoat ; 
he seemed suffocating, I could no longer 
endure to see the convulsive acony with 
which his whole frame was agitated. I 
sunk on my knees at his feet, and cried 
out, * Forgive me, O, father — ^forgive me \* 
He looked at me for a moment; then, 
bursting into tears, he said, *God forgive 
you ! Uod forgive you ! my poor, unfoN 
tunate boy.' " 

Our author did not remain long in 
this country before his regiment Was or- 
dered for Jersey, and finally for Portugal. 
His adventures in the ^peninsular war are 
full of interest, and he gives animated 
sketches of British valour, — the midnight 
assault, toilsome marches, and all the 
perils and privations incident to military 
life. Our selections must necessarily be 
insulated, but we will endeavour to fix^On 
'a few of the most striking incidents. 

I FIRST GOXVO INTO BATTLE. 

I could scarcely define my feelings 
during the action ; but, so far from fee- 
ing fear when it first commenced, and the 
silent gloom of the night was broken by 
the rapid flash, and reverberating thunder 
of the cannon, I felt a sensation something 
rfesembline delight ; but it was of an awful 
kind — enthusiasm, ^sublimity, and won- 
der, mixed yn\h a sense of danger — some- 
thing like what 1 have felt in a violent 
storm. 



We had a Highlandman in the com- 
pany, who had enlisted raw from his na- 
tive hills, and who, I believe, had never 
seen any thing of the kind before. When 
he came for hii allowance of the coffeA, 
which was now nearly done, the cook 
was skimming it off" the lop very carc- 
fully^ to avoid stirring up the grounds. 
Donald, ivho thought this a schettje to 
keep all the good part to himself, exclaim- 
ed, " Tam your plood I will you'll no gie 
some o' the sik as well as the sin }" " Ob, 
certainly," said the cook, (who was a bit 
of a wag ;) and, stirrin? the grounds well 
up, he gave him a double^ proportion. 
Donald came in, chuckling with satisfac- 
tion at having detected the knavery of the 
cook, saving, ** If she'll socht to sheat 
a Highlandman, shell be far mistook." 
And, seeing the rest of his 'comrades 
breaking bread in their coffee, he did the 
same : by this time the eye of evenr one 
in the tent was on him, scarcely able to 
refrain from laughing. Donald began to 
sup it with his spoon ; but, after taking 
two or three spooftudsr gnodiflg the eoffl% 
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gfMtnJlB* betw^n hk tteth, and maki&| 
Wry faees, he threw the tin, contents and 
alit 6Hl of the tent-door, exclaiming, 
"Tarn tiieir ooffee! you might as weel 
ohow heather, and drink pog water ad 
that teevU's stuff. Gi'e Donal a tog o^ 
bvochan before ony o' your tea or coffees 
«ither.'\ 

TBB BIVOUAC. 

' A *newly ploughed fields on the fac6 
of a hill, was our portion. We got out 
ouf blankets, and lay down, expecting to 
get a comfortable nap, although the wea- 
ther was rather cold ; but, towatds morn- 
ing, it began to rain so heaTilj that we 
"^ere soon wet to the skin. Some, who 
had a little wisdom in theirj heads., 
got up, and packed up their blankets ; 
but others lay*snll, until they were literally 
floated with watet and mud, which, came 
rolling in streams down the ridges, in 
such a way that they could scarcely be 
distinguished from the soil around. They 
were then obliged to get ujp, dripping, 
abd squeeze their blankets m that wet 
and dirty state into tbeit knajtsacks. The 
rkin gottieayiet, the longet it continued,' 
and we stood huddled together, shivering 
with pold and'weL At last, an order 
came Ibr ns to m^h into Torres Vedra^ ; 
bnt lutih a march I never saw, even in 
tlie worst t^ times, ai'kerward*. We were 
novices in the business, and not yet wea«- 
ther-'ptDof. Had it not been that the 
town Was so near, wfe would have occu- 
pied three or four miles of a Kne of road, 
^ were so straggled. The ground was 
of a clayey nature, knd. with the rain that 
fell, it had become like bird-lhne. Our 
ftet stuck futat every step, and our shoes 
Wcf e actually torn off, and many of them 
"tfttt left lying in the clay. Some were 
Walking batelbot ; others^n their stockings, 
i^ittmut riioes ; and more had one shoe 
on, and another carrying in ' their hand.- 
We were a set of drenched and miserable 
fooking creatures, and the officers were in 
95 bad a plight as ourselves. 

KAAAUIHN6. 

^ .Wo |i«d nothwg taken «i^«lif quar- 
ters in the village, where our whole -bri* 
gade was, when » peaaant entered it, 
chivlttg a flMit of sheep before him. In 
a HK>ment a race was made atnoagst them 
hf some of the aoldlers. Otbers) «timtt- 
liled by th«hr etamplc, followed ; and, i* 
a few minvtes, officen and men' promts- 
oabiufty could be Men tcmmbting for th« 
mutton. Dernus joined the thnmg, and 
had seized ime of them at the aarae mo* 
mtnt that an offieer of the Irish regiment 
i^4lia.brigade«UMieagraspatit. **Gi^e 
me that d^e^iii-/* nM tlie«fiiotE> in tm 



anthoritative tohd. *'Arrah, be Aisy; 
honey," said Deflnisi ** Kill a Hessian for 

SBUrself, if you plase/** The officer re- 
nquished his claim, and pursued an« 
Other. The poor Portuguese shepheMi 
Itood like a Btatue, not knowing well 
what to do* At lasftj wheti he founift 
himself relieved from all his charge^ 
he went away, lamenting and muttering 
curses on the '*ladrpnes Engiete," to mak<ft 
his complaint to the generd. 

GBNSBAI. PICTON'S SEBXOKk * 

The first Sunday after the outrage 
already related, vfhen the chaplain left 
his station, general Picton took his plaee, 
not to pray but to give us a sermon. 

This was the first time he had addressed 
UB. I felt anxious to examine the fea^ 
tures of a man who had been so much 
the public talk on account of his reputed 
cruelty at Trinidad. I eo«ld n«t deny 
that I felt a prejudice against him, and 
his countenance did not do it away ; for 
it had a stem and gloomy expression^ 
which, added to a very dark complexion^ 
made it no waypreposseSBing; but, wheil 
he opened hk mouth, and begun to ponr 
forth a torrent of abuse on ois foir onr 
conduct, and his dark eye hashed witk 
indignation as he recapitulated our elrrors^ 
*f hope withering fied, and mercy sighed 
fore well." He wound up the particular 
part of hia apeech addressed to tis with—* 
'.* Yvu ute a disgrace to i^^m" moral etmi*^ 
tfy, S^tland!^ That had AiOK height 
than all his speech. It sunk deep in out 
hearts. To sepamte a Scotchman from 
his conntry— to tell hhnhe wasnifwdrthy 
of it*-*is next to taking awny his lifoi ^^ 

A COMAADE. 

On the advance to this place» t be-* 
earae acquainted with aiad of the name 

of Henry G . Wlule on guard 'witk 

him one day, I perceived him reading a 
book, wliich, on in<i«»*y» I found, to be 
Cromek*s B«B<«iDs of Nithsdale and 
GaUtfw«y So^g, which he bad borrowed 
from an offioers servant. Books of any- 
kind were rare amongst us at that time, 
but one of this description had top ^luch 
nation aiity in it, not to be considered a 
valuable prize in a foreign land.. We 
read the book together, and a simiLarity 
of feeling and sentiment, subsequently 
led to a friendship i»hich continued mi- 
iinpaired while we remained in the^ I^e* 



' * A common exprewion umAnest TriAhien* 
I asked Dennta what U meant; He laiil that# 
during the rebellion, a number ofHecsian sol' 
diers had been landed in Ireland, and an 
'* Uttited Man,** having ibot one of tfithi, was 
busy plundering hiia,when on« of his romcadea 
came and asked, share. "Kill a Hessian for 
ywweft my gay fellow,*' wai the reply, . 
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siioiulsu la hii 'romaMic turn of ramd 
tod acute sensibility^ he bore a strong 
resemlilitace to iny fanner friend and 
shipmate, William. He had read a great 
deal J but like myself, be bad read witb 
little di^riminaiioa. The ejects were 
nearly the same in both, a proptDsiiy to 
day-dreaniing and castle-building, Blaiiy 
a weary mile have we travelled togetlier, 
almost tinccin£ciau3 of progrei^ion^ charm- 
ing tiie sense of hunger away by antini- 
paling omr future hoDour and preferment, 
and in forming romantic schemes of rural 
retirement, when nur campaigns were 
ended, and we had acquired wealth and 
feme. . ■ 

. ' NATIWAL.OENSHOSiTY.. 

'. While here, there was . an iinder- 
standipg, I believe, between both aonies, 
that each should have the. use. of the river 
without molestation»,and our men .and the, 
French used to swim in it promiscu^ously, 
mixing together, . and at .times bringing 
brandy and • wine a with .them, for the; 
purpose of treating: ofydh other; )>iit 
liiough thus friendly to our men, the 
iVench soldiers studiously avoided coming 
near the Portuguese, whom they knew by 
the dark colour of their skin. Thi& 
£tiendly feeUng between aur soldiers and 
the French was remarkably dis[^yed 
durin? the. whole war, whenever we were 
brought in position close to each other/ 
or either party were taken priscHiers, and 
GotUd only be accounted for by the respect 
excited by the bravery of .each, nationy 
s^nd a similar generosity of sentinient, for 
in this the French were not deficient; how 
^iffejrei^ were our feelings in tins respect 
from XDAvj of our. eountrymen. at home, 
whose ideas of the French character were 
drawn from servile newspapers and pam« 
phlets, or even from so low a source as 
tlie caricatures in print shops ; but I 
myself m«8t confess,' in common vnth 
many others, that I was astonished when 
I came in contact wltb French soldiers, 
to find them, instead of pigmy spider- 
shanked vmretches, who' fekl on nothing 
biit frogs and beef-tea, stout, handsome 
looking fellows, who understood the prin- 
ciples of good-living as well as any 
Englishman amongst us; and whatever 
may be said' to^ the contrary, remarkably 
brave soldiers. 

CURIOUS TRAIT. . 

' Beyond this village, about two miles^ 
we encamped by the road-side, and had 
not been long encamped, when my friend, 
tiie corporal of the band, whom I have 
sdready mentioned, arrived, bringing with 
him a child which he had found in a field 
under peculiar circumstances. As he and 
■a musician of the 88d regiment 'were" 
j>assing j^lon^ 1Jm{ H»«l| fliey w^f ^t-'. 



tracted by the piteous tnei of k French 
officer, who lay severely wounded in a 
ditch a short, distance frofn them; he 
hcfgedj (at Ood'a sake, (in liis ovtn Ian- 
gua^e,) til at they would give him a drink, 
and as I have already hinted, P. always 
ready to follow tlie dictates of a benevo* 
lent hearty gave him some wine from his 
canteen; it was then dusk, butwhilo he 
stooped to give the officer the wine, he 
perceived something moving beneath his 
cloak, and on drawing it a little aside ^ he 
found a fine boy tibotit four yeari} old, 
dressed in the English fashion, nestled in 
beside him. Taking him up Jin his arms, 
he asked him his namej when the child 
replied " James." The officer entered into 
au explanatinti of the matter, m\d P. 
understood enough of the language., Co 
Icarn that the child came up the road 
during a heavy fire while our army and 
the French were engaged. The officer, 
who had been wounded a little beforej 
seeing the poor child in imtniuent danger, 
and in the midat of his own suiT^ings, 
feelinL^ interested for his fate, had enticed 
him orf the roadj aud kept him 'amused 
until ho fell asleep, when ne'wrapped him 
in the corner of his cloak, 

THB^WOUEy. 

T. During our campaigns in the Penin- 
sula, it is almost incredible what the poor 
women, who followed us, had to endure, 
inarching often in a state of pregnancy, 
and frequently bearing thor children m 
the open air, in some instances, in the line 
of march on the roadrside; suffering, 
at the same time, all the privations |to 
which the army was liable. Having 
children certainly increased their hard- 
ships ; but excess of suffering, which tore 
asunder every other tie, oidy 'rendered 
maternal love stronger; dusd it was 
amazing what hardships were voluntarily 
endured for the sake of their offspring. I 
remember one poor fellow of our brigade 
whose wife died, and left au infant with 
him of a few months old ; and although he 
might have got one of the women to take 
care «f it, he preferred taking charge of 
it hiniself, and for many a day he trudged 
abng witb it sittiiig on the top, of his knap- 
sack. 

CONCLUSION. 

•We haveonly one remark to make at the 
conclusion of these volumes. They are 
much too dear for general circulation. *• If 
they were brought ,out at one half the 
present pHce, we are persuaded- they 
would prove much more profitable to 
those . who may have an interest in the 
s£de of. them. They would then be ac- 
cessible to all classes, and from the in- 
teresting matter they contain; it is likely 
tfJO^Wfi^dteumy^rsailyjead* ^ 
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The spot given in our sketch, however j 
humble m its appearance, was once the 
favourite hauot of the celebrated author 
of the Seasons. On his way from London 
to Richmond, the bard would often make 
l^is halt, and not unfrequently pour out 
the inspired efTusions, of his mind, as he 
sat contemplating the beautiful and ma- 
jestic Thames, rolling its placid stream 
beneath the window of the little parlour 
which looked out upon its banks. It was 
here, also, that his friend and companion, 
Arthur Murphy, the celebrated dramatist, 
"would join the poet, and while away the 
time in converse and familiar chat: and 
had the shrewd and. observing landlord put 
upon record what he so bwtingly used 
to relate, (to such of his customers who 
would listen to his narrative,) there might 
have been an excellent wine and walnut 
article for the press. But five and twenty, 
or thirty years ago, these sort of scrapt^ 
were little thought of. < 

The place Aus chosen by THooMon has, 
in point of prospect, cyery thing to re- 
commend it to the admirers of nature, 
and the lovers of the picturesque. From 
it may be se^n the church', and part of 
Uie town of Chiswick. In the church- 
yard are the tombs of Hogarth, Louther- 
Dourg, and lord Macartney ; ^1 of which 
have their interesting associations, inde- 
pendent; of the local advantages of the 
■view ; which, when, seen as illumined by 
the rays of the setting sun, presents a sub- 
ject worthy the pencil of. a Wilson or a 
Claude. The view given. in our sketch, 
has part of th« Pove Coffee-ho\»eior i^ 



fore-ground, looking ' towards Branden- 
burgh House. But,'' whether looking to 
the right or to'the left, from this favoured 
spot, the eye is presented with an interest- 
ing variety of objects, either injmotion or 
at rest. * • n 

It cannot, therefore, be' matter of sur- 
prise, that Thomson, who fed on the 
beauties of nature, and who was no less 
a lover of liberty than of leisure, should* 
occasionadly take up his rest, and find 
himself free from interruption, in the par*' 
Ipur of his little inn : where, as Shenstone 
has it, both freedom and welcome are ta 
l>e found : 

.'* To thee, fair Freedom t I -retire,^ 

From flattery, cards, from dice and dinji 

Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
Than the low cot and humble inn-'* 

* * « * ' 

♦ « • • 

M Whoever b»* cravell'd life's doll round/ 
Wh«»s*^r his stages may have been, 

Must aigh to tliinic he still has found . 
The warmest welcome at an inn.** 

It is no great stretch of imagination to 
suppose that the trees which now 7orm 
an arbour over the benches and tables, the 
pipes and ale of the visit€Hrs,in the present 
day, might spread their young branches 
over the heads and beverage of the bard 
and his companion.* As every day sweeps 
some interesting object from our sight, 
it should be the endeavours of the artist 



* The name of the landlord who kept the 
Dove Coffee-house, when visited by Thomson 
and Arthur Murphy, was James Cade, an ob« 
sfrrioe and urtdTiiejtt Tnwa,9M9 (oyntrymaii 
oft))ep«|ii.j , ; 
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and tW Jantlqtiary, to * assist m tliat pre^ 
servation which the pen qt the peacii maj 
. afford. 



THE DRAMA. ' 
^ Tt hm hng sinctf atiy things even re 
Henibling oiigiimlity, Sjriht* ^jidtELstef has 
madt: its oppeariince at dtht^r theatrCj that 



with uiucIj nature &nd truth ; and the OH 
SoifUer was juatly and spiritedly acted by 
Y(jtJN(*E,wim whose perfannajvct? we were 
never belter pleased* f^o ovt^rlook JUisa 
J. Pa ton's Mil tilde ^ would he iiwxcuii^- 
bin : she both lovked und spoke thc^Vha- 
raoter, ajQ^, throughout, accjiiilted htj^aeLf 
with a degfee &f delitacy aiid liveliut'^ 



we jijkdl^ liixd the appKamnce of any ihiag that ciml^iiot but dtlighi every spectfttor 
of the kind J wheiiier in cometlijF or farce. Of the ma*ie we cau^iot speaJt in very eic 



We ikerelbrc made a point of being oue of 
the audiftUce »i Dfury-iatie^ on Sattirday 
lust, hy no wMus so irmch attracted hy 

we ki^w by rote^ oa by the annonoc^^m^t 
of ti new secnnd-piece, a jyatiiiiijnmy 
Takr entitled Tht Sfiepktrd fif Z^er- 
wfttt ! Pa/*'* If, bowever, we were nat 
• whoUy dbappciiDted of the pleasure we 
hopi:a for^ neillier were we us satisfied as 
a perfeedy new asd ingeniaua plot and 
dialo^es sparkling with wit und glowing^ 
with Tiomour* would have rendered us. 
In fadt, the fa!bk of Thf. Shepherd qfUcr- 



ailed terras. It is^ in faet, but sparingly 
imbued with heauty, or wiih the indies- 
lium of a creative talent, and will besuffi- 
eieatjy eounplimentcdj by our sayings that 
it is j u 5t eji d urable. 

At Coven i- garden, Henry "l*e F^url/t, 
7%c BeUt*M Strmtfsg^oiij the operas of 
Ctrrri, and of Natit^ /^rt«/, were followed 
by I he comedies of .•# Woman never Vtjetd, 
and FAngun^a'a iHron^fnut, The most 
attractive of the^e were, of ainrse, the 
second and si^th, TAe Betk** SiratAgem 
drew a full, thnugh not a crowded hou^ ; 
tad thfj T^reRentative of Letitm Httrdu 



wiHt Vate presented us wUh but Little of had her due portioiv of applause* thtiuj^h 

ineideni of any kind, and^ in the conduct 

of ilie businesSj less of what can strictly 

bfe t^a11ed new. The Kituatiotis, though 

not absolutely destitute of interestj form 

but a kind of corapoiind of the gRneral in- 

gredlenU of this species of drama. 

Sir Wlifred IFit^wttrtl, a maa of loose 
life and morals, having caust*d his elder 
bToUier to be exposed in his childhood, he 
becomes a abepherd in tlie beautiful vales; 
near Dcfwt*nt Water, under the name of 
Shock, marrie!5j has children ^ and endures 
all the consequent atifferinrs of povertyi 
In the mean whilE^ his emei brother suc- 
ceeds !o the family wealth and hotmurflj 
and addresses his vows to the daughter of 
Lord Derwetit^ A disturbed cootcience. 



it was not characterised by that en^ 
thnsiastic deseriptiotii with which she 
was hailed on the previous Saturday, 
There wa* audible encomium^ but its oo- 
ject was chnnged : the neting^ not the 
ncfresSf engag^ the interest felt by the 
audience j and, so ^r, the fit vour able notices 
were merited and proper. The play was 
well given throughout, and went off in a 
charming style: but the triumph of her 
with whose private conduct and treat- 
ment the town has lately rungj was re- 
served for Saturday, when, in bet favtiur^ 
itc character of Oriana, she exerted all 
her abilities. Thomgh the play ot 7'Ae /h- 
constant i^ not a little objectbtiable, tDti 
moral grounds, idme of the Bcenes are 



howtvfef, haunt^^ his steps, and mtrs his skilfully wrought, and the whole is rety 

felicitous prospects. His mind, at lengthy artificiaJly and interestingly worked tip. 

is in too ttemnlous a state for him not to Of Miss F.'Isharo in the representMion, 

be alarmed *nd scared at. every person he y^ 'lave to say, that it was so corrocl atid 

meets. At this iuncture, an M soldier impressive, as to be highly eflfeclite. It 

appears--a member of the Wktywara fk- was in the opportunities feer patt Affbrded 



mily, and a ^ort oX Coi'poralTrlm — ^whose 
i«(>i<6b4tio)i of his base and unnatural con- 
dlK>t to his iMvthef , literally frightens him 
dUt df Ins wits. Tlie' baronet, however, 
alMuming ^ a moment a fsdse courage* 



her, of giving grace and pathos to the 
e«preawon uf the tender «JectionB, that 
she shone superior. la many of suck 
iwtsss^, the author himself, bod he t>een 
living and present, wouW have been higH< 



meets> and murderously assaults, the ly gratified. The comedy was wdl got 

vetet^n officer in a woodi FearfUl of the up, and h crowded unditory testified its 

ooftsequences of thib fbul deed, he seeks^ ssttisfaction with the it^hole peifcMinaficei 
hb injuied btother, and, by the all^persuf > The pantomimes, tkH^ver limited their 

sive ]bo#ers of goid, prevails oti him tOi merits, and however conspieuous thelt 

yield himself up as the homicide, promising defects, hate long mtdntained their stft* 

him his protection. The result of this ex- tions at both theatt^; but are now be- 

ecrable manoeuvre is, howfevet, exactly, ginning to yield to the more poient> be- 

what it should be. Sir Vnifre^s villany c^u8e>ore rathnHUf «ilb of diaieg^i wit^ 

U ^iscov«Kdv «Ad the tkei^M^ tueoeedt a^d seatiidetit, 
to his title and estates. 
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' Msop^s^ Fahies as Baltadt: calculated 
for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Juvenile Performers on the Piano-forte^ 
Written by Charles Dlbdin the Youngeiw 
3et fe Music b J JobnWhiti^tr. 
^ Ttts Idea of oonv^rtiAg the FtblM of 
iEflOp into V4cal EstttcieeSi which the 
attiOMs before us wonld certainly more 
properly be e«dted» was, ih oar opinion, 
ingenious and useful \ ingeniouSj because 
it would never have ooeurred to a commoti 
mind ; jind useful, on account of the tnoral, 
which ibrais the very basis of every on6 
of the allegories* With Mn Whitaker^ 
talents, as a vocal ooiAposeri we were too 
well acquainted, iMt to ^ake up this irst 
mmibM of his little work with stn>iig pre- 
possessions in its ftivour; and must in 
candow say, that we were no way di«. 
appointed. The several melodies are 
pie«iiii|^in the turn of their passage, and 
m most of the instances, perfectly adapted' 
to the subjects of the words, mt*, W., in 
ordo- to render his pablicatiob as ser* 
viceable tonlano-ferte practitioners as the 
nature of the undertaking would admit, 
bas given aeitompaniments to i^l the airs t 
which, as combining an easy exercise of 
the flnier with that of the voice, partidu-^ 
lady suits the work to that class of musical 
stadbnts for whose amusement and banefit 
it seems to be especially designed. 



^. INFANCY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Mamkivd, but a few ages since, wer9 
a a. very poor condition as to trade and 
navigation ; nor, indeed,- were they much 
better off in otier matters of usefvd know* 
ledge. It was a greeb*headed time ; every 
useful improvement was beld from ihem : 
tiiey bad unther looked into heaven nor 
earth, neither into the sea nor land, as has 
been done since. They had pbihnophy 
without experiment, mathematics without 
instruments, geometry without licale, aS'' 
tronomy vrithout demonstration* 
- They made war without powd«r, shot, 
cannon, or mortari -, nay, the mob mada 
their bonfires without squibs or craqkett. 
Itiey went to sea without compaas/itod 
inaled witiidttt tha tieedle« They^aew«d 
the stars without telescopes, and measured 
altitudes vrithout bsrometeni. Learning 
bad' no printing-press, writing no paper, 
and paper no ink« Tbo lover was forced 
toseod bis miatrew a deal board for a 
love^etter, and a Ul]et-*doua might be of 
the stzs of ab- ordinary trencher. They 
w«ra clothed vrithout manufaotores, and 
their ricbest robes Were the skins of th« 
DMife fivfindabia nsAfHtW Xbty darned 



(Ai tradt without Wiks, tad cofftespond^ 
enca vrithout posts ; their mercnanta 
kept no aoooants, their shopkeepers ii» 
cash-books; thay bad surgety without 
apatomy, and physicians withoat the 
materia medica ; they gava emetics with- 
out ipecacuanha, and cured agnes witbout 
bark.-^CVriM^f^/br tkt Ingenious, 



' Mr. BnouOKAM has just tmblmhed ati 
interesting pamphlet, eutitled " Practical 
Observations upon the Education of the 
People, addressed to the Working Clsssea 
and their Employers ;" which we intend 
to introduce to our Teadei^ in a foture 
number, it is inscribed to Dr. Birkbeck, 
the president of the Mechautcs' Institution, 
to which society the profits on the sale of 
the work are to be appropriated. 

An alarum on a new prindple baa been 
itivented in France, A watch is set upon 
the frame of the alarum, and ia connected 
with the index of the latter by a key fixed 
upon the hands of the watch, and which 
turns round 4nd discharges the alarum 
at the hour marked by the petaon wh6 
sets it. 

\ British Gallery.— Attwrng the pic- 
tures sold during ^e present exhibition 
are — Enchanted Island, by Mr. Danby, 
parchaMd by John Gibbons, £^q., for ^9 
guineas ; a Scene in Bristol Harbour, b^ 
6. Jones, R. A. ibr 100 guineas, to sir 
Thomas Lawrence ', Pandora crowiled by 
the Seasons, by Mr. Etty, for 150 guineas, 
to sir Thotiias Lawrence $ the Champion, 
by Mr. £astslake, for ISO guineas, to 
William Hutchinson, Esq. ; the Review, 
by Mr; Farrier, for 70 guineas, to P. El- 
lams, Esq^; Othello relating bis history^ 
by Mr. Fradelle, for 160 guineas, to John 
Marshallj Esq. \ the Buri^ of OiHst, by 
Mr. Northcotte, R. A., ide 160 guineas, to 
llhe British Institution j Boys launching a 
boat, by Mr. Frater, fbr 70 guineas, tO 
the tJbtintess da Grey; Rummaging an 
Old Wardrobe, by Mr. Good, f(W 80 gui* 
neas, to John Hutton, Esq. 

The Surrey Literary Institutioft, opened 
at the IVCsnsion^house, (vamberwell, ott 
the 8th inst., when the R«v. J. PetarS d«^ 
Hvfered a highly interesting lecture, *n ^ 
pirogress 6f literature from the earliest 
ages to the present time. 
, Discos E*v or A Fossit BAT.-*DriBrew* 
leer's Journal mentions, that about the mid*' 
die of last October, the workmen employed 
in the quarries of MOntmartre, discovered 
the fossil remains of a bat\ This inost 
ibtetesting specimen was almost imftiedi* 
ately presented to baron Ouvler, by thfe 
geatletMd ^ wliose pdMisMi it b^ 
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60iM.^Tbe cKseovery of t hM ht, must 
be coDsidered as a sort of era in the his- 
tory of the organic remains of a former 
world ; hitherto no animal so hi^^hly or- . 
ganized, lias ever beto imequivocally 
shown to exist in a fossil state. 

The Liverpool paper states, that the 
first printed volime of the new Scptch 
novel, " The Crusaders,*' was seen in that 
town more than two months ago.' The de- 
lay in the appearance of the work is as- 
cribed to some essential change which the 
author thought it advisable to introduce. 

A ludicrous occurrence took place lately,' 
in consequence of a young man having 
loo liberally applied a solution of nitrate. 
of silver to his nair, to change the colour. 
Next mornins the whole of his face, which. 
l^e had wetted with the solution, was turned 
black as well as his hair. 

A SeaiIchino Eye. — During Lent As- 
sizes at York, in 1820, Mr. Brougham sat 
looking intently at a witness who was 
giving evidence, and whom he was about 
to cross-examine, which produced the 
effect attributed to the basilisk; for the 
poor fellow, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to go on, declared that he could 
not si^ another word, unless ** that gen- 
tieman," pointing' to him^ " would take 
his eyes off him:*' 

Lieutenant George Lindsay, E. N., has 
lately invented a machine which he terms 
a Marine Circuitor, by which means be 
ean place our largest ships of war, in any 
position immediately, wnen ships are dis- 
masted in action, or attacked by gun-boats 
in a calm. ' 

Curious Fact.— The following ungular 
entry is made in the parish register at 
pamberwell : 

, . ** Itfay ^, 1658, Rose, wife of William 
llathaway, buried, aged 103, who bore a 
«>n at the age of 63." 

Th« instance of child-bearing, here re- 
<wrded, as Mr, Xiysons remarks, is very 
extraordinary, and perhaps unprecedented 
since the patriarchal ages. . 

Dimensions of the Clock in the'sottth" 
west tower of St, PauTs Cathedrat, lAm- 
don'. 

' The pendulum is fourteen feet long, and 
the weight at the end of it is one hundred 
and twelve pounds ; the length of the mi- 
nute-hsmd eight feet, and weighs seventy- 
five pounds ; the hour-hand five feet five 
inches, and weighs forty-four pounds ; the 
diameter of the dial eighteen feet ten 
inches ; length of the hour figures two feet 
two indies and a half; the ^11 has a very 
deep and fine tone, and weighs four tons 
imdaqnarter, 

. The forthcoming tragedy at Drury-lane 
theatrer, is said to be from the pen ^f .Mr. 
9(MAevth«,atttbor QiJTktfa^ of the Clyde, 



Thi tnnkeep^s'Dmi^htefi and Other 
dran^atic works of considerable merit. 



Sfarj of ffimtrrmwiJ. "^ 

' Feb 7. — New Clubs. — ^It.is repotted the 
membeifs of the Athenteum are about to 
erect a splendid mansion on partof the site 
of the king's Mews ; a^d that the Oriental 
(jJlub is in treaty for the purchase of Ux- 
bridge-house, in Sayille-row. The gre- 
garious principle at the present moment is 
ip active operation, and the whole country 
seems resolving itself, into • clubs, so- 
cieties, joint-^tock companies, institutions, 
and associations. It is impossible foreign- 
ers can now reproach-us with our reserv* 
ed and retired habit^. Looking at .our 
scientific establishments^ and the num* 
ber and variety of our places of amuse- 
ment, we appear not. only^ the. most in- 
tellectual, but the most sociable and gay 
people in the world. 

. The poronation of the king of France 
to be postponed to the 25th of JuncN — • 
Lord Granville arrived in town to arrange, 
^ is supposed, with the duke of Northum-r 
berland, for his mission to represent 
George IV., on the occasioio, at Khei«is. 
•«^The Lords of tlte Treasury allow small 
beer to be sold at 2As, per barrel of 36 
gallons, during the present high price of 
malt* 

8.— Important to Husbands. — Last 
Tuesday in the court of King's Bench, the 
Judges reversed the verdictof a jury in the 
case of Montague v. Espinasse, . in which 
a jeweUer had obtained 100£ for furnishing 
trinkets to the . wife, without the hus-* 
band's knowledge. It appeared the plain- 
tiff had no reason to.concLide.the husband* 
was. privy to the wife's transactions. Their 
lordships hoped this decision would have 
the effect of introdudng more caution 
among tradesmen. 

New Fish CoiiPAVY.r-*Foreflaw some 
opposition to the -proposal of forming a 
West-end Fishing Company, to be opened 
at Hun^erford-marfcet, but did not antici- 
pate the wise, learned, and opulent cor- 
poration of the city of.LmidoB, wouUl be* 
among the opponents of this salutary .im- 
proV^paent Their objection is, that it will 
inter^ie with the estahUshed- rights xA 
Billin^ate, and thereb]r depreciate- some' 
insigmficant portion of city property. So^ 
then, because the City has got a bit of 
land in Lower ThamesHitreet, all ihe: 
good folks on the west of -Tempie-bar 
are [to be doomed for ever to eat stale 
and dear ibh. '< Oh ! ^horrible ! horrible I 
most horrible !"—- But really, their aigu- 
ment, if such it must be called, is the 
Wf»i obsolete and Aiili<iiiate4 imaginabbv 
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For tlie last cetitary, siwilar objection* 
have'bfeen made to every improvement; 
no change could be suggested, without 
encroaching on some alleged rights and 
interests ; but it has been bv disregarding 
these outcries, the general happiness and 
prosperity of the country has been pro- 
moted* It is not probable the Solons and 
Lycurguses of St. Stephen's, will shqw 
more deference to the interests of the citi- 
zens,than they have shown to the interests of 
coach pteprietprs,watermen; stocking weav* 
ers, cloth dressers, and many other branches 
of industiy, whose interests have beeto 
momentarily depressed by the march of 
improvement. 

• 9. — =Mr. Hayne still longing. — This 
gentleman has lately exhibited strong 
symptoms of a relapse. He lately bought 
a boat at Brighton, which he directed to 
be named " Maria Darlington," assigning 
as a reason, that it was the character in 
which he first saw Miss Fdote. FarVo<«e 
remains ;— rbe.was; seen sitting quite snug 
with his idol in a private box at Covent- 
garden theatre. 

What is a Gentleman?— The, chief 
justice in the Common Pleas gave, last 
week, a sort of negative solution to this 
problem. A little personage appeared in 
Court, who was stated, in the affidavit, to 
be a ** gentleman."- It came out, how- 
fever, in the examination, that he was only 
a bell-ringer, and not a gentleman. Doubts 
arising respecting the appellation, the lord 
chief justice questioned him as to the 
fact ; when the little creature said, that 
he v^^as a bell-ringer, at half-a-crown per 
day. '.* Oh ! then,'° said his lordship, " the 
affidavit haij stated an untruth; for you 
cannot be a gentleman at half-a-crown a 
day.** And in consequence, the little man's 
baU was refused for this misnomen in the 
affidavit. 

11. — ^1'he Bubble Companies. — The 
Lord Chancellor to-day, in the .course of 
an argument in his court, threw . out a 
hint. that in any measure the legislature 
m^ght determine upon with regard to Joint 
Stock Companies, it would probably ob<* 
serve a distinction between stich as were 
manifestly gambling associations, and such 
as were bpn^fide directed to some useful 
and fetuible object. But, pray, my lord, 
who can judge, what objeets are useful ' 
and feasible, better than the ptbrties thiem- 
selves, or the community 1 I doubt if 
his lordship had not better be quiet, and 
leave John Bull to take care of him- 
self. 

4 - 1-2.— 'Talk about monopoly — ^but what 
- greater monopoly can there be than now 
exists .in the newspapers? For the last 
two days they have been absolutely filled 
Tvifth the speeches oft^ie'hon. aMSmbersr^ 



and there has not been a luare inch for 
any thing — the debate amounted too 
again — all about the Catholic Asaociatioa 
— Catholic-rent ^ Mr. O* Coo^ll -^,tha 
Pope and Father O'Leary J . 



OMtlg CalmVav; 
;^ebrttat8 XIX.— Soiwrrfay. ' 

Hifh Water. Mom. II. M m.— Aft. III. 8m* ; 
Sun riseSj.Vl. d5 xn. ; sets, Y. 5 m . 

Natural Histort.-*-!!! ordinary Sea* 
sons nature begins to show, signs of ^re* 
turning life by this period. The wood-* 
lark, one of our eariiest and sweetest 
songsters, renews his note; the yellow* 
hammer is heard, the awl hoots, and. the 
chaffinch and redbreast coptiniie their 
lays. Partridges and rooks begin, to pair ; 
the house-pigeon has young, field-cnckets 
open their holes, gnats ply about, .and in- 
sects swarm under sunny hedges. By the 
latter end . of February .the ^raven has 
usually laid its eggs and .began to sit^ 
Bullfinches have returned to our gardens^ 
and, though , timid half the year, are now 
fearless and persevering : it is a fact, .that 
these birds only select such buds as,con<» 
tain the larva of an insect^ and. so render 
lis a kindness, by destroying ^a consuming 
colony in embryo. 

dTefiruars XX. — 1st Sunday iiL 
LenL , 

Htgh Water, Morn. Hi. 21 ins— Aft, HI. 85m.- 
Sunday Lessons, Mom. Gen 19. Luke 1. 84 Even. 
Gfen.22.Gah8. 

? On thisi day, 1712, Jthe marriage of the 
Czar Peter and the celebrated Catherine, 
was publicly solemnixed^ With great jfomp, 
at Petersburg. 

1792. Leopold, emperor of G^rmeny^ 
died, after an illness of only thirty-flAX 
hours, and was succeeded by liis eldest 
son^ Francis L 

: jTcf^ruatS XXI. — Monday. 

High Water, Morn. III. .48 m.-.Aft. 1V», 
Length of day lU hours 18 min. 

** Garden.— Sow celery, carrots, and 
parsnips; transplant fruit-trees; covet 
blossoming trees with mats ; (transplant 
shrubs and flowers. Uncover fig*trees ia 
warm weather. - ^ 

•ilTiftrttarj XKll.— Tuesday. ( 

High Water, Morn. IV. 16 m.-Aft. IV. 82 m. ' 
Anniversary ChronolooV. — 1785, 
bied, at North-church, Herts, Peter, 
known by the name of the Wild Boy, hav** 
ing beep found wild, ia th^ forest of 
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Hetftwdld, Bear I{»lu»vt^.la Ge?Bian% h 
1725, Mshen he WM (lio«gHt to be abqut 
twelve years old. la the followiag year 
ke waa brought to iBnelaody and the able&t 
masters were providfidf fov him ; bu( fjor^ 
ing i nrap a hle . of speaking* or of reQfiiyiog 
instruction, a comfortable provision was 
made for hiR\| at a farm-house ii^ the above 
parish, where he continued to the end of 
his ii^offeofiive life. It is ^ouff^^ he waa 
an idiot, purposely ^put in the way of 
George T., in th^ forest where he way 
discovered. 

1806. Expiied in London^ the day. on 
which he had completed his 6Sth.year, 
Jamea Barry,, a distingutshcd actist, and 
ft menofableexample^of tht/effecta of ,per« 
•everance. Hit principal perCbimancea 
were a series of epic paintings and attic 
oenoeptioiis, which depict the origin and 
progress of human nature; and which 
embellish the walls of the Adelphi Society 
for the £ocouragement of Arts. Mr. Barry 
was a native of Cork, came from Dublin 
to London^ and yisited Borne, under the 
patronage of the celebrated £dmttnd 
Burke and bis brother Riehard. 

Died on tliis day, 1B24, in penury^ 
^ inthont a friend to dose his eyes," John 
Day, musical composeiw Many of Day's 
productions will never cease to be recol- 
leoted and admired ; particularly his 
** Just like Love," — " May we ne'er want 
a Friend,"— The Death of the Smuggler," 
and the " Bay of Biscay.** He also wrote 
several operas; the latest were " Rob 
IWy Mac^regorA*' and *< V/oman'a WilL"- ' 

'' dTibruarp XXIII.— W?rf»e^dtty. 

High Water; Morn. IV. 48 m.-^Aft. V, r»in. 

AwNxviBRSAnY CHnojiOLooT,*-^ 1792f 
Expired, at his house in Leicester-fieldst 
Lml^n, sir Joshu^i Reynolds, a xop^t 
««iioent painter, and many years p,i^i<; 
dent of iti« Royal Academy. Sir Joshua 
was born at Flympton, in Devonshire 
1723, and buried in St. Paul's cathedral. 
Of hn diBraeter and taleats the fqUbwiag 
lines, by Goldsmith, in the Retaliation^ 
are briefly, yet strongly, expressive r 

Here Reynolds is Isidj and to tell you my 

. mind. . 
H« b«s not left a wiser or bftter behind : 
ftis pencil was strikine, resistless, and grand, ' 
His manners were gemle.complying, and Blahd^ 
fttiU bora to impvoTe us ia every payt ; 
His pencil our faces,— his manners our heart* .,^ 

^ 'dWfirttMtjLXXiy.— rAwr«ttoj(. ; 

High Water, Mom. IV . 22 m.— Aft. V. 47 m. 

Fw)RA,— The daisy^is now seen in the 
ineadpwsiand opens its pretty fl(iwer, here 
and there, in warm days : in the evening^ 
daisies close their flowers. The period* 
Seal opening and shut^ng ()f flo^v^ni it.a 



^rioua *^heaoflKQtqti h tl^e pbf s^otoiir ^ 
plants^ Some flowers are open aU 4^)>* 
while others expand only in the evenipg* 
There are, likewise, QoctiQoroua plaqu^ 
which Q)oa9 their flowers in the. morning 
The generality of flowers open at suorisc^ 
and clos^ in th^ ^vemo^.^ Th« ^venin^ 
primrose opens at aunset^'ana closes be- 
fore midnight. The yellow gpatherd op^i^s 
in the rooraiAg.andsi^uU at^oon^ The 
fitppacluMrif ridicataf, and isi^veral otherf 
of this familyf «hut their flpwers abou^ 
ihree o'clock in the afterooon* llie fguf 
o'clock flower ia well known, aad is nearly 
m regular as s^ watch. T^9 beUatttiiuf 
annus follows the course of the sun, being 
dii^cted eastward in th^ morning, south 
at noon, and westward iu the^ti'^eYeningt 
^The pimpernel does not open its flowet 
when rain is coming, aoa lia& b^comf 
thareby ^ barometer «>? the weather* ^ 

"- dWtuarj) XXV.— fKdos^, 

High Water, Honi.Vf. 14mw--.Aft. V!«40n» 

Anniversary CHRONOLoot,-^On this 
day, 1601^ Robert, earl of Essex, who 
had long been one of <}ueen Elizabeth's 
chief favourites, was privately beheaded 
in the tower, in the 34th year of hid a^e. 
Some of the earl's associates, in his wild 
enterprise, were executed at Tyburo, par- 
ticularly Menick, hia steward, and Cufl]| 
his secretary, both men of great parts, es- 
pecially the latter, who was a celebrated 
wit, and excellent scholar. 

1723. Died, in the 9T8tyear of his 
age, our most illustrious architect,' sif 
Christopher Wren. He erected St Faul's 
(cathedral, the Monument, St, Bride's, ana 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook ', the last is deemed 
bis masterpiece; the inside being un* 
commonly beautiful. Notwithstanding th9 
extraordinary merit of sir C. Wren, he 
was turned out of his officer at tUe age of 
66, in the reipi of George I., in order t^ 
make, room for another, who had better 
court interest, but was sin arrant block* 
head, and was afterwards dismissed fot 
incapaeity. The name of this igAoramua 
V9A Benson* 



L%8 TEVX ET LB »IS. , 
SCOTCH WKJIC 

Extract frqm the fidiaburgh ^view >*• 
** If ¥re tale twopersoBaof ike aarnesta** 
tion in life, one of whom hat sesided in 
India, while tlie- other . heuk bever le£t thi4 
country, we shall generaUy find the/hwH 
mer mturh Setter acquaiaded taiih IviRan 
etfft^s than the ether, who hoMfrt^^im 
re«d and tHou^hi very Utile mhQul.thtm»*S 

This admirable reatoning hat (taUacI 
forth Ch« foUowi»if 
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ADtlCB TO A OOttfiOft STUDENT, 
Young ^r I W jq« wd^^ kuouMg^ fcnotr,* 
Read the Review of Bdiiibro' :— 

Of wisdom there's excess j 
'You'll find— loikat nt'cr wa« toW b^re, 
That tA«y who ibiow tking$ toetl— know more^j 
Tlian they who know Uiem <e««.' 



« ;The BcTiewer's style is here humbly aN 
tempted. 

I .1 ■ ■ " ' 

READERS. 

«-'r--^*A|^l8 matinat 

More inodoque .. 

Grata carpeu Us th^ma pe? lapofem "TTT 

Plurimum.' * - ■ "<■ 

Honice: 

The transitiou from ^A^» (whicli, in 
a former number, w« briefly considered 
with relation to their present influence,) 
to readers, is obvious and natural. Tiiey 
were made for each other, and the sup- 
ply and demand keep pretty even puce 
together. The severing asunder the \ies 
bv which th^y are bound, would creWe 
chaos again. 

Readers are as various in their tastes 
as the literary food they devour .is in 
ftyle; for whilst your mere man of 
amusement, he who runs as he reads, 
will devour his thr«e or four courses sans 
intermission, the graver student will more 
temperatelv, but with full as much appe- 
tite, dwell upon his profitable banquet, 
submitting the deepest propositions to the 
ci^cible of taste, and ardent in extracting 
the pearls of worth that lie hidden in the 
fooa before him, he subjects the most 
learned problems to a literary mastica- 
tion. Yet both of these characters are 
** of price," and admirable in their way. 
The one as givin|f employment to the 
lighter troops of literature, 9^ numerous 
phalanx, the other to the laborious pioneers 
of research, a rarer company, bftth tp the 
-welfare and the SHCiCQW of the coBaonu- 
nity: inasmudt as they .are, ia their se- 
Terai likings, the patrons of its most 
powerful machitte, its g re at e st oracle^— M» 
Press^ - 

^ Th^ iioquiry YfoyM not be.deatit«te af 
interest which should profess to draw 
a paraJ|ef between the readers of to-4s^y 
and yest^r4i9iy,] this "age" aji^ 'tfei^j . of 
oar Nithors, from the general character of 
the works the property of either [period. 
' JohnsoB, asd ^ope, aad Goldsmith, and 
tlie rest^ were certainly of the first order of 
cr^tiqs ; ani thtf VofkS thfeV ^]^ubUshed, 
01 »p)^ead a glo^y iripuiid^ liy their praises, 
aie mor«. lasting tiian titles or monu- 
ments ; but yet, like the planets, the^ 
were ftimouB fbt their rarity as well as 
splendour, and it therefore ms^ be co^ 
tended " iu tJiis our day," that, if particu- 
lar works, or individual writers do not 
leave in the shade the. best emauatiops, 
|Ad ih» wa%aK scholars o£ another jiai 



earlier period, yet lA ourgeneraVliteratuT^^ 
both witU rMect \q w^k|i>. oeini^eiita- 
tors, and readers, we certainly may com- 
pete for the laurel with those who have 
passed away, but who have left us legacies 
which, like the; '* widow's .cruae," shall 
never be wasted. 

Taste varies with time. Not now, [as a 
matter of course, to be a reader, is to be 
nothing ; not now to be able to discuss 
the day's novelty is not to know oneself.. 
The very tone or authorship now h9» tas^ 
sumed a totally new character. Medi- 
ocrity [of tajent, I ^pe^k generally, be- 
comes of little use to the possessor,"; and 
the lightest efforts of the pee must benow, 
andjour magazines have a good deal con* 
tributed to the improvement, rounded ^by 
caution, and fashioned with taste. Readers 
will have it so. The revolution it a vHse 
one. 

But, after all, it is to be feared that the 
majority^^'of readers ramble 'threugh bo^ks 
as couriers ride through towns, meifely 
for despatch ; and when they arrive;at the 
•end of their volumes, can tell as much con- 
cerning th6m as the '^twopenny postman 
with the'^contents of his bag. They know 
there was a titie-pag^, and a^«4f> and 
something of love, and vows, and protest- 
ations, and they know no more. OthA^, 
again, will read you every page assidu- 
ously, greedily, and they will quote you 
the prettiest passages with due emphasis 
and diapretion, but that is all. With the 
bent of tbe'book, its intents, its usefulness, 
its morality, they are. unacquainted, — they 
pluck the fruit without considering if it 
be forbidden, .{d^ce the flowers iu their 
bosoms without inquiring if their fragrance 
be wholesome. But the third party — the 
*' wisest, virtuous, discreetest, best, they 
will sun themselves in the smiles of wls- 
(^om^an^ gatlier learning whilst revelling 
in amusement. ' These are they that read 
tat^ mark, and learn, and dt^r—they 
who find, ** books in the i-unning brooks, 
sermons tA stones^ 'and- good iar- every 
thing." . . . . , 

All, however, readers of aU habits and 
inclinations) will, with their be^ exer- 
tions, fail iu obtaining perfection, and we 
will therefore -take the liberty of conclud- 
ing our pap«r by a wise observation of a 
truly great man, tha application -of which 
might be serviceable io ail, 

" I do not know what I may appear to 
the werid," said sir Isaac Newtoo, just 
before his death, "but tomjself I seem 'to 
have been only a bqy, ptaymg. on the sea-^ 
9hor^ and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smootner pebble, or a| 
prettier shell than ordinary, wbile th« 
great ocean of tMth lay all tttidiscoyere(| 
^rtme.*' ^ 
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Common l^nun kM tfnriitif/ 

2t 



ft 0^tt 9(Utfmtit 

ON 



THOMAS ^MOOEE, £SQ» 



COMMON^SENSE^AND GElflUS. 



!•: 



aur birowA Willi 
For tlir tAlt I«m|» 



Wrtathe aur htovi willi liureTi 



Hab for f>ncr a motat, 
CuuiiTiDn Setiie one ni|;^tf 

Tlickiigh nri^t iHpd 10 RjujiboLc $ 
Went a lilt by tnoibrilignt, 

WiLb Geniuu »n hVi rtmblei. 

Willie 1 tauchtheitringi &<;• 

n. 

Common lieni^ went on. 
Many wise things saying 
■ While the light &at shone 
Soon set Oenras straying. 
One his eve ne'er raised 

From tne path before him ; 
Tother idly gazed 
On each night-cloud o*ftr HiHs.** 
WhUel 



&«« 



in. 



So they came at hurt^ 

To a shady rlrer { 
Common Sense soon p&ased. 

Safe M he dotii ever. 
While the boy, whose look 

Was in heaven that minute 
Never saw the brook. 

But tumbled headlong in it. 

WUU« I touch, &« 

IV. 

How the wise one smiled. 

When safe o*er the tortent; 
At that youth so wild, 

Drippmg from the carrent* 
Sen^e went home to bed, , 

Genius left to shiver. 
On ti>e bank 'tis sai^ 
. Pied of that cold rhrer. _^ 

Willie I tOQdi. &Q, 



While yoa to«ch tbje firing, » 

Should your brows be wreilh d with l«Urel7 
I f only once you sing, 

Tbd ule that has a moraL 
1/ Common Sense thought fiL 

With Genius thus to ramble ; 
They should have joined their wSC, 

In danger as in Kambol. 

Whileyoutoucli tbc itring, &«, 

IL ' 

Instead Of going to bed, • 

And let poor Genius shiver* 
He friendly should have led, ' 

The youth safe o'ei* the rt vof ."* 
For though the brook was shaded ' 

Common Sense well knew the road. 
Thus Genius might have waded 

To Sense's abode. • , ' 

iWhileyo<toach,&tf. 

in. 

By friendship left alone, ' 

It really was past joking ; 
To miss the stepping stones 

And get so cliill a soaking. 
It was too bad, in truth. 

For that wise one to be smiling } 
When mishap befell the youth. 

For him to be deriding. 

, while yOtt, touch, &c. 

::iv. • •,_,. . 

By Sense's timely nid,' 

If be would but have striven }* 
Fresh existence, it is said, 

To Geniua had been given. 
. 3ut since he scorned to have 
' An ear to friendship's right 
l4>«t Genius found a grave, 
On l3ia|]>risJU, hapless night. 

While you touch, ^c. 



BLOTB TBft GAITS & oi» BKIIVI* 

Of those, who time so ill suppcMt 
"The calculatton's wrong; ^ 

Else why is ^/k accounted shorty 
While days appear so long) . 

By action 'tis we life enioj § 

In idleness we're dead : 
The:sottl's a Are will self deftroy. ' 

If not with fuel fed. 
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RUNNING AT THE QUINTAIN. 



The sports and ^pastimfs of a people 
are entitled to consideration, as well as 
the history of their wars, their commerce, 
and industry. The English, more than 
any European nation, have been celebrated 
for their holidays, Christmas gambols, and 
festive commemorations, most of which 
may be traced to a remote antiquity. The 
recreations introduced by the Saxons were 
chiefly of a robust aiid military nature ; 
consisting of hunting, hawking, casting of 
darts, and wrestling. Justs and tourna- 
ments constituted the favourite games of 
the Normans, and, for several centuries 
after the conquest, formed the general 
pastime of the upper ranks. 

When the chivalrous emhusiasm which 
characterised the middle ages declined, 
violent exercises grew out of fi^hion with 
the nobi]ity,and their example was followed 
by other classes. Man;^, however, of the 
ancient recreatiozu continued till the reign 

VOL. !• 



of Elizabeth. Justing in the lists, pageants 
and shows, hunting and horse-racing, 
formed the chief diversions of the gentry ; 
while the lower classes amused them- 
selves with pitching the bar, shooting with 
the broad arrow, and playing at racket, 
nine holes, quoits, &c. Baiting different 
animals formed a popular amusement. 
Hentzner, after describing the baiting 
of bulls and bears, adds, " To this enter- 
tainment there follows that of whipping 
a blinded bear; which lis performed by 
five or six men, standing circularly with 
whips, which they exercise on him without 
mercy, as he cannot escape from them 
because of his chain." 

A less cruel, but not more rational, 
amusement, is recorded by the same 
writer. They are '* vastly fond of great 
noises,''that fill the ear, such as the firing 
of cannons, drums, &c. So that it is com- 
mon for a number of them, that have got 
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a glass in their heads, to go up some 
belfry, and ring the bells for hours to- 
gether for sake of exercise." ' Eli^abetb 
herself was not less enamoured of " up* 
ro^M^ious" amusement, and during her 
meals she used to listen to a concert of 
trumpets, fifes, cornets, and kettle-drums, 
whicn made the hall ring with their 
deafening noise. She also joined in the 
more barbaitmsdiyersious of her subjects, 
being frequently a spectator in the Ult' 
yard of the baiting of bears, bulb, and 
other animals. 

The most popular, and, perhaps, most 
harmless, of the ancient pastimes, was 
Jiunning at the Quintain, The quintain, 
at first, was nothing more than the trunk 
of a tree, or post, set up for the practice of 
tyros in chivalry. In process of time the 
diversion was improved, and tho" resem- 
blance of a human figure carved in wood 
was introduced. To render the appear- 
ance of the figure more formidable, it was 
generally made in the likeness of a Turk 
or Saracen, armed at all points, bearing a 
shield upon his left arm, and a sword in 
his right. The quintaitt) thus fashioned, 
•was placed uipoa a pivot, so as to 
inove round with facility. In running at 
the figure, it was necessary for the borsa- 

- man to direct his lance with great adroit- 
j[iess, and make his stroke u|K)n the fore- 

- head, or upon the nose ; for if he struck 
wide of these parts, especially upon the 

- shield, the qmiitain turned round with 
. velocity ; and, if he was not exceedingly 

careful, gave him a severe blow on the 
back, with the wooden sabre held in the 
right hand. Another form of the quintain 
was an upright post, with a cross-bar 
placed horizontally, which turned upon a 
swivel. A board was nailed to one end 
of the bar, and a bag of sand to the other. 
Jt was the custoih to tilt against the board, 
with a spear, or long staff ; and it required 
great dexterity to avoid being struck with 
the bag of sand, as it swung round. The 
fields were the usual scene of this diver- 
sion, but it was frequently permitted in 
the heart of London ; and Stowe relates, 
that he had seen a quintain set up on 
Cornhill, where " the attendants of the 
lord of Merry-disports have run and made 
great pastime." 

During the Easter holidays this game 
was played on the river, where boats 
supplied the place of horses. The tilter 
stood with his lance in the prow, leaving 
the boat to be rowed, or carried by the 
force of the stream, against a shield, sus- 
pended from a pole. If ha broke his 
lance, and kept his place in the boat, he 
was loudly applauded ; but if, as was 
more frequently the case, the shock threw 
bim into the ^ater, *' thcra were upmi the 



bridge, wharfs,'and houses, by the nvef 
side, standing great numbers to see and 
laugh theteat." "^ 

The cut we give represenU the land 
description of quintain— mne knight may 
be seen speeding by to avoid the revolving 
blow of the sand bag — another chivalrous 
hero is unhorsed, and sprawling on the 
ground, t6 the great amusement of the 
spectators. In the distance may be «en 
a representatioa of the water quintain. 

AUTHORS. 

« Muiicand po«y— - 

The matheipattes a^il tb< nietaphyfttcs 

Falltolhwii.*'— ■ _ 

Tamingpflht Shrew, 

" Sunt bona, ittlit qUftdam medio^sra) sUfit mala 
plura.** 

WitH^ur AooAi there would be no 
retviert, but without mtihofB, there would 
be neither. It needs no ghost to cast his 
windittgsheet to convince its of that. I 
am a bit of a scribbler myself; therefore 
marvel not, good people, that I Aert 
authors to be the " foremost men of all this 
worid." They are at once the spur and 
the rein upon the competitors, in the great < 
race-course of life, they are the lever by 
which public opinion is worked, the chisel 
by which the form and pressure of the 
state, the fashion and variety of the times 
are modelled. They are the appreutices 
to fact, and the high-priests of mvention. 
They take the grave and the plodding 
safely through the highways of common 
sense one hour -, and they entice the young 
and the ardent into the by-paths of fancy 
— flowers strewed and redolent of orna- 
ment — ^thc next. They are the embellish- 
ers of truth, yet the patrons of imagina- 
tion, the illustrators of nature, yet the 
** dreamers of dreams." Their arm is 
more powerful than many armies, but 
sometimes it is as a child's ; their weapons 
are more deadly than two-edged swords, 
yet, ill directed, as fragile as wind-shaken 
reeds ; their influence is more potent than 
sceptres and principalities ; still occasion- 
ally, as profitless as " sounding brass, or 
tinkling cymbals." Sometimes they wear 
the •* front of Mars," and achieve " more 
Vpondert than a man ;" sometimes they 
come, (in comparison,) " in shape no 
bigger than an agate stone." Theip dis- 
courses, which are to-day " most excellent 
music," to-morrow sound ** drowsily upon 
the ear of time ;" you may "^fare sump- 
tuously," at one house, off their excellent 
fancies, and yet at another sup full of idle 
talk, 

" fifgot^f nothing but vain phantasy." 
Ever in extremes, yet ever potent, scatter- 
ed« like the men of Israel, yet preie&l i» 
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influence every whete : divided, yet their 
voice ih heard dver all nations ; and, like 
the winds, they blow in many quarters, 
yet regulate the whole atmosphere of men, 
manners, and opinions. In fine, they are 
they that 

« PUy inch fkntMlifi tricks before high hea- 

vent 
Am make the angels w6ep.**— 

Bvt they are also those, 

•* To sutk the sweeU of sweet philosophy,* 

and dauntlessly to expose to the contempt 
and punishment they deserve, 

••Th* eppresior's wroni^ the proud man's con- 
tumely, . . 
The pangs of despis'd love, the law*8 delay. 
The insolente of offline, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy ukes.*' 

Such are authors. 

To what an extent would the inquiry 
into the character, the number, the quality, 
the successes, the disappointments of such 
lead. Jt would be a redta) of hopes de- 
ferred, anticipations blasted, dreams dis- 
solved, vanity chastised, and labours lost j 
sometimes, and this is a brighter picture, . 
of genius rewarded, fancy cherished, learn- 
ing patronised, modest merit exalted, and 
perseverance crowned with success* Oa 
the one side, it is a tale of broken hearts, 
on thfe other, of happy mind*— of poverty 
and riches— of degradation and immor- 
tality ! 

But, for all this,— and it proves hope 
and ambition very powerful— despite the 
difficulty of the ascent to victory ; for all 
this, the school of authorship is overflow- 
ing with studenu. Its classes, and th^ 
are many, are more than full rated, and, 
from the ** first form '* of veterans, to the 
** laitform " of boys— from the figures of 
lilliput, to the giants of Brobdignag, 
there are enough and to spare. Their 
tchoolmaster, the world, has an Atlan- 
tean labour to keep them within any 
bounds; and his ushers and asststftnts^ 
the Reviewen, (and these are even bor- 
rowed from the mass, and have their fa- 
vourite scholars,) quite as much as they 
can do to preserve decorum, and to main- 
tain the supremacy of genius, philosophy, 
and virtue, the three graces that patronise 
the establishment. 

Such are authors, and there are, as one 
of my mottoes expresses, " good, bad, and 
indifferent'* ones; yet may each, in his 
little or larger circle, — and all have some 
suffrages— contiilue to find votaries, and 
obtain patrons. Tfiey are the greatest 
link between men and manners, between 
to-day and yesterday ; between thaf which 
is, and that which was — the living and 
<he dead— and, if they fally who shall 
tvc have to writ€ oitf epitaphs I 



A SPANISH pahty of pleasure, 
OR TUNNY Fishing. 

That part of th6 coast of Andaluiia^- 
which extends from the gut of Qibraltar 
to the island of Gaditania, (Cadiz,) waa 
the theatre of the most remote and 
striking events of which the mythologic 
histonry makes mention. It Was there 
that the Phoenicians, and other ma-* 
ritime nations fh>m the northern coast of 
Africa, made their first discoveries ; there 
it was that, for the first time, their eyes 
were dazzled at the sight of the riches of 
the country, and that their hearts were 
inflamed by the thirst for conquest. An- 
dalusia was then to the half civilized 
world, what Peru now is to the entire uni- 
verse — ^namely, the country which bore in 
its bosom that precious metal which has 
caused so much strife amongst men, and 
which furnishes all the luxuries of life ; 
and its inhabitants, as is always the case, 
having received that pernicious gift from 
the bountiful hand of nature, neglected 
the inexhaustible treasures of agriculture, 
slumbered in the security of uninterrupted 
prosperity, and left a door open to the 
avidity of their victors ; but what still 
further excited their cupidity was the rich 
fishery offered to them by the innumerable 
tribes of tunny fish migrating at the com- 
mencement of spring from the frozen 
regions of the Pole; and urged by the 
impulse of nature, making the rocky 
caverns of the Mediterranean the depot 
of their embayatic geminations, and form- 
ing one of the curious and interesting 
phenomena of the creation. At the mo- 
ment of their approach to the Straits, im- 
placable enemies, guided by instinct, are 
in waiting to exterminate them, to bar their 
passage and to impede their course; the sea 
now becomes the theatre of obstinate war, 
violence characterising the assailant, stra- 
tagem and wile directing the pursued ; so 
does self-preservation inspire the lowest 
intellect of the great Creator's works. 
The Espadante, a marine monster, mea- 
suring from twenty to twenty- five feet in 
length, is the enemy in question, numbers 
of which attack their victims, and would 
sacrifice them all to their sanguinary ra- 
pacity, did not their agility and tactics 
save them by dividing themselves into 
small numbers, and by defiling in presence 
of their hu^e assailants, the cumbrous 
weight of which allows them not to wheel 
round speedily enough to seize upon their 
prey ; some, however, inevitably fall into 
their power, and are driven close to th6 
shore, where the omnivorous animal, man, 
immolates them to his interest, and to the 
cravings of his appetite. Such were the 
migrations of these inhabitants of^oceftH 
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in the days of Herculcs-^sucb are they * 
at the present day; the palaces of 
the PhoBQicians have passed away — the 
very ruins of Carthage, on which IVf arius 
wept over his misfortunes, exist no more — 
but the indestructible and the creative prin- 
ciples of nature are still the same ; the 
palm-tree and its bland climate roust visit 
the pole, and , the whole earth be con- 
vulsed and changed, ere these fish cease to 
seek the degree of heat . requisite to de- 
velope tbeir engendered yoang. Is there 
not her9 enough to confound the pride 
of conquest, and to tarnish the lustre of 
empires? 

I was at Cadiz, in the month of April, 
when a lovely Spanish woman proposed to 
me a fishing party, to catch the thon or 
tunny fish, adding, that as I was an 
Englishman, she feared that I would 
make but a poor figure there. " Why V* 
said I, '* I have 3ie perfect angler by 
heart, and all sorts of fishmg tackle." "That 
don't signify," replied she ; "but you must 
ride on a miserable, slow, and docile ani- 
mal.*' f I understand you, that which 
Don Quixote has immortalized by his 
wit ; agreed — Cervantes and Sterne have 

fiven it an additional value in my eyes." 
he day arrived, a number of young peo- 
ple joined us, we embarked in little boats, 
crossed the beautiful harbour of Cadiz, 
passed under that bridge . which does 
honour to Roman architecture, landed at 
the village of Chiclana, and continued our 
journey on the gentle quadruped in ques- 
tion : the lofty pines, the rich, enamelled 
herbage, the clear firmament, and de- 
lightful air, enchanted us all. We ar- 
rived at the place agreed upon, and at 
length the hour of action arrived, and we 
ally to the number of twenty, prepared for 
it. Old experienced fishermen, who guard 
the banks of the sea, are accustomed to 
discover the approach of the tunny 6sh 
by certain spots in the water; at the 
moment that they perceived these indica- 
tions, they caused drums to be beaten, 
and as the fish majestically moved for- 
ward under the water, the reiterated cry 
of vareo drew from the village a host of 
sailors, idlers, 'and fishermen, many of 
whom embarked in a little squadron of 
boats to surprise their prey, directed 
by a signal given from a signal tow- 
er, after which they threw thin nets over 
the spot to which the tunny fish fled 
for refuge from the pursuit of the Es- 
padantes. Our nets were very soon filled 
with fish, the weight of which, attached 
to our boiits when we reembarked, caused 
them to move so slowly that we seemed 
scarcely to glide through the waters ; but 
on our arnval, laden with our precious 
l^oty, the scene became absolutely theatri- 



cal : crowds of men and women* oC ante* 
diluvian appearance, approached, each 
armed witha long pole and a crook at the 
end of it, and desperately attacked the 
fish, striking each on the head : the 
wounded animals resisted:' some were 
'triumphantly borne on shore, others drag- 
ged with them the attacking party, and 
plunged them in the sea ; but the crook 
prevailed at last, and the sacrifice was 
completed by the fisherman's cutting them 
open, and taking their ovarious treasure 
from them ; these scenes are repeated and 
multiplied to an infinite degree ; from five 
hundred to one thousand actors are en- 
gaged at the same time, and the sea is 
covered with blood. The massacre con- 
cludes by the placing the fish on cars, to 
be taken to the salting houses, after de- 
priving them of their eggs and eyes : these 
belong to the hooker's combatants, who 
also receive .the value of .one franc each, 
the fish being reserved for .the fishermen, 
who are proprietors of the boats. Arrived 
at our inn, what was our surprise to find 
that not a tunny fish was to be had ; it 
was considered there as contraband, nor 
could be purchased nearer than ten or 
twelve leagues off". '* What ! " said I 
to mine host, " you dare not partake, or 
dispose of this valuable present which 
nature makes you ? " ** Not to us," said he, 
shaking his head, "but to his excellency 
the marquis of Villa Franca, a grandee of 
Spain of the first class, lord chamberlain 
to his majesty, &c. &c. &c,, who alone 
has the privileges of these fisheries." 
*' Such," said I, " is the uncertainty of 
all human affairs !" At this moment my 
beautiful Spanish donna put her^fair hand 
on my lips : " A truce to moralizing," 
said she, " let us order some cod-fish, 
which your intrepid and .industrious 
countrymen take the . trouble to go to the 
banks of Newfoundland for." I agreed, 
and thus ended this curious and delight- 
ful fishing party — " far fetched and dear 
bought." — My reader will divine the 
rest. 



LECTURE ON EYES. 
To the Editor of the Circulator. 
Sir, 

We have heard of Lectures on Heads, 
Lectures on Hearts, and Lectures on 
Noses ; but never, 1 believe, Lectures on 
EyeSf which, in my opinion, (and I am 
sure all the ladies will think with me,) 
would form as proper and as fertile a sub- 
ject for a lecturer's wit, humour, and 
acumen, as any that the whole compass 
of nature affords. The eyes are not only 
the most potent of beauty's featuies^ but 
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the most luminous interpreters of our 
thoughts and passions. What the head 
thinks, they are generally competent to 
expound, and what the heart often feels, 
no language but theirs can tell. To effect 
the diversity of their important purposes, 
nafure has endowed them with as various 
powers. They can look angry or pleased, 
fierce or mild, threatening or alluring, 
bold or fearful, bright or dull, according 
to the settled character, or casual whims 
of their owner. Hence, sir, we have the 
sleepy eye, and the sparkling eye; the 
vacant eye, and the staring eye; the hea- 
vy eye, and the piercing eye ; the gloomy 
eye, and the laughing eye ; the melting 
eye, and the fiery eye ; the piteous eye, 
and the disdainful eye ; the complaisant 
eye, and the frenzied eye ; the bold eye, 
and the bashful eye ; the timid eye, and 
the languishing eye ; the leering eye, and 
the. sheep's eye. Thus, while they look 
into every thing, they express every thing ; 
they both examine and decide, consult 
and advise, solicit and dictate, inquire 
and reply ; and while they depend on the 
world's sciences for all their knowledge, 
frequently tell the world more thSin it 
knows. They preside not only at all pri- 
vate but all public meetings ; the language 
of the senate, the pulpit, and the stage, 
would often be inexplicable without their 
illustrative aid ; and deprived of their 
soul-thrilling intelligence, love scenes 
would lose their very essence and their 
name. * 

• You perceive then, sir, how ample a 
scope is that magic circle in which the 
power of the eye ** lives, moves, and has 
Its being." How, as the poet declares it, 
** in a fierce phrensy. rolling, glances from 
earth to heav'n, from heav'n to earth," 
and spurns even the extent of nature's 
verge : and how immeasurable an advan- 
tage a judicious lecturer might derive from 
so transcendent and potent a subject. I 
am the more urgent in pressing these re- 
marks upon your and the public attention, 
on account of thejinterest the Ladies have 
in its discussion. Theirs, after all, is the 
principal provioce of ocular influence. 
Theirs is the enchanted sphere in which 
the eye rolls and rules, lightens and 
inflames, penetrates and electrifies, kindles 
and dissolves: a power which, as they 
best know how to employ, they may best 
be trusted with ; and which (a considera- 
tion that I am sure will weigh most with 
you) belongs to them of natural right, and 
would not willingly be deprived or dimi- 
nished by any man ; and assuredly not by 
Sir, your humble servsmt, 

LI. 



PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, ADDRESSED 
TO THE WORKING CLASSES AND THEIR 
EMPLOYERS. BY H. BROUOHAM, ESQ. 

M.p. F.R.s. LONDON. Pricc 6d. ^ 

Mr. Brougham has long been distin- 
guished as the able and persevering 'advo- 
cate of Universal Education ; and a con- 
siderable portion of his public life has been 
anxiously devoted to whatever tended to 
the general diffusion of knowledge. It is 
now some years since the public were 
awakened by his powerful exposure of the 
abuses in Charitable Foundations. He 
showed that upwards of a million of re- 
venue belonged to the poor, a considerable 
proportion of which was in the hands of 
persons, and applied to purposes widely 
remote from the objects for which it had 
been originally bequeathed. It does not, 
however, appear that the people have yet 
derived any benefit from this important 
discovery. Commissioners, it is true, have 
been appointed— they have for years -been 
perambulating the country — numerous 
bulky folios have been published — ^suits 
in Chancery have been instituted — but, as 
to practical benefits, none, - we believe, 
have yet resulted from their -labours. 

Mr. Brougham's next efibrt was to in- 
troduce a bill into parliament for the 
general education of the people. This 
measure was somehow so concocted, that 
we may truly say it pleased no one, un- 
less it were the honourable member him- 
self. A very small number might oppose 
it, from entertaining doubts on the utility 
of popular instruction ; another party, 
from political feelings, might not relish the 
proposer ; but the most formidable oppo- 
sition unquestionably came from the great 
body of Dissenters, who naturally felt 
averse to a plan which went to vest the 
education of tne people exclusively in the 
ministers of the church establishment, and 
the expense of it in the whole community. 
Whatever might be the cause, Mr. 
Brougham's project fell to the ground, 
and from that time, (1819, we think,) we 
are not aware -that he has, in his public 
capacity, made any effort to advance the 
cause of popular illumination. 

When, however, this great work had 
been apparently abandoned by Mr.Brough- 
am and the legislature, it is curious to 
remark how it has sprung up and flourished 
spontaneously among the people. With 
the origin of the numerous apprentice tnd 
mechanic institutions now established, we 
do not find any higher names or instru- 
ments associated, than those of Dr. Birk- 
beck^ and the mechanics themselves. It 
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is true, the soil had is some measure been 
previously prepared. Whatever may be 
said against the cheap political tracts, it 
must be conceded, that some good, along 
with a large portiog of evil, resulted from 
theiQ. They generated a taste for reading, 
inculcated a feeling of independence, and 
gave to the people a glimpse of their im- 
portaoce in the social state. Beyond tbis 
they were a pestj vulgar, violent, pro* 
fane, disloyal* and un-English in the ex* 
treme — and as such we rejoice in their 
•xtiuction ; a fate which we are convinced 
would have been ultimately awarded to 
them by the good sense of the people 
themselves, without the interference of 
the legudature, or the declamatory invec- 
tives of Mr. Brougham, which, at the 
time, 'were copiously directed against 
them. 

Another circumstance connected with 
the origin of Mechanics' Institutions ought 
to be mentioned. All the praise is not 
due to Dr. Birkbeck ; his efforts have been 
generously and zealously seconded by 
many other worthy individuals. In the 
manufacturing towns tbis is particularly 
observable ; it might have been supposed 
some jealous feeling would have interfered 
between the employers and working peo- 
ple ; nothing, however, of the kind has 
been evinced; both parties have coope- 
rated, with the roost kindly feelings, and 
some of the principal manufacturers have 
not only come forward with their purses, 
but have lent their utmost personal aid, 
lo promote and organize these infant es- 
tablishments. 

Having just adverted to the origin of 
what may be considered a new era iu 
popular education, we will now say a few 
words on the general plan on which they 
are conducted. It is a subject to which 
we have some time been desirous of call- 
ing the attention of our readers, and Mr. 
Brougham's pamphlet enables us to do 
it in the regular course. 

We perfectly agree with this gentleman, 
that all establishments for the advantage 
of the Working People, ought to be chiefly 
supported by them, and to be principally 
under their control and direction. This 
is desirable for .many reasons: first, it 
tends to lessen dependence on their em- 
ployers ; secondly, to keep the institutions 
themselves steadily to the objects for 
-which they were established; and lastly, 
(and this is a point we have not seen adverti> 
edto,) the very exercise of managing them, 
of sharing in committees, presidentships, 
secretaryships, &c., affords of itself a sort 
of intellectual culture and training the 
- most profitable the working people can 
receive. 

We will now come to our main object*- 



Bamely, the branches of sdence to the 
cultivation of which mechanics' institu- 
tions are chiefly directed. We have not 
the slightest obieotion to offer to their 
present plan and management ; we think 
both admirable; only, we do think the 
sphere of their utility would be extended^ 
and the interest felt in them augmented, 
hy embracing a wider field, of ioquiry and 
discussion. It is an axiom we are sure 
none of our readert will contend, when 
we say, that the value of every piursuit is 
exactly in the proportion it tends to aug-> 
ment human happiness. Arts, sciences, 
and literature; economy, prudence, and 
all the virtues themselves, are only valu- 
able as they tend to advance the great 
object of human felicity. Now it is a 
(question, whether the knowledge which 
it is endeavoured to diffuse among the 
labouring Classes, is best calculated for 
this end, — whether it is best adapted to 
better their condition: if this cannot be 
answered in the aflSrmative, there is cer* 
taioly still room for improvement. 

At present, the chief object of the lee* 
tures at the different institutions, is to 
diffuse a taste for, and acquaintance with, 
Chemistry, Mechanics, and Natural Philo* 
sophy. That these are all very interest- 
ing studies we admit ; they are the pur< 
suits to which our own mind was first di- 
rected, and» we believe, they are inquiries 
of which most people are first enamoured, 
not only from their practical application, 
but because they explain many curious 
phenomena by which we are surrounded : 
allowing, however, all this in their favour, 
we neither think them the most exten- 
sively useful, nor those in which most 
people feel an interests There are nume* 
rous professions and callings to which 
neither chemistry nor mechanics have the 
least application ; and as to electricity, 
and some other branches of natural phi- 
losophy, we kaow no great practical benefit 
that has resulted from them, further than 
as they afforded scope for the exhibition 
of some veiy pleasing and beautiful ex- 
periments. They are also objectionable 
on another ground. Few branches of 
natural philosophy can be advantageously 
cultivated without an expensive apparatus : 
indeed the difiiculty of procuring suitable 
instruments has, in many places, been a 
formidable obstacle to the establishment 
of lectures and institutions : it follows, 
then, that the physical sciences are not 
the best calculated to form the basis of 
popular education, since they can neither 
be pursued by individuals singly, ner col* 
lectively, without considerable pecuniary 
xesources. 

Such being the case, let us inquire if 
there are not other inquiries, not only 
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more economicali bat of more general 
interest and application. Do not, how^ 
ever, let us be misanderstood ; we have 
no wish to discourage the cultivation of 
chemistry, pneumatics, acoustics, or any 
other branch of science : the pursuit of 
knowledge of all kinds is good, were it 
onl^ for the intellectual training and ex- 
iftrciae it aftbrds : all we wish is to engraft 
a few additional scions of intellect on the 
parent stock, so that the tree of knowledge 
may become, not only of more magnificent 
growth, but bring forth fruit of more 
varied flavour, beauty, and utility. We 
will at once enumerate those branches of 
knowledge we think of paramount im- 
portance, and with which every one ought 
to be more or less familiar. 

llie science of Political Economy is en- 
titled to particular consideration, being of 
universal interest, and requiring no ap~ 
paratus beyond the organ of speech and 
ft clear head, to render its principles fa- 
miliar to uU classes. Every one, either in 
the capacity of landlord, merchant, or 
workman, is interested in rent, profit, or 
wa^es, and the connection of these, and 
their reciprocal influence, it is the business 
of the economist to explain. It also eluci- 
dates the important relation between sub- 
sistence and population. Till this great 
problem is universally understood we can- 
not look forward to any permanent and 
general improvement in the condition of 
the people. Physical science may multi- 
ply our productive powers, new machinery 
Bsay be invented, rail-roads may be con- 
structed, and the application of steam ex- 
tended, still the lot of the people will not 
be improved. Wages will be no higher, 

{provisions no cheaper, the hours of 
abour no shorter : the only result being, 
that they will be more numerous, — • 
their necessitous and dependent condition 
continuing the same as before. 

Moral and Political Philosophy form 
inquiries, which, in our opinion, might be 
made the subject of popular lectures, to 
which no one could listen without .ad-? 
vantage and interest. The foundation of 
laws and sound morals might be ex- 
plained, and the connection between virtue 
and happiness would open a delightful 
field for ielo^uence and elucidation. His- 
tory, especially of our own country, 
geology, comparative anatomy, and na- 
tural history, would all, we think, be 
popular themes ; thev would enlarge and 
expand the mind, abstract it from gross 
tod tulgar pursuits, and create an appe- 
tite for inteUectual research and disqui* 
tition. . 

Why, too, not have occasional lecturea 
•B the Medical Art ? It is lamentable to 
tbtok how Bwch raitery results from ig- 



norance of the human constitution, and 
the best means of preserving health. The 
nursing and training of children are sadly 
misunderstood. Thousands of helpless 
beings are regularly maimed, disfigured, 
and debilitated for ever, not from want of 
care or afiPection, but want of knowledge. 
If the great object be to improve and better 
the eonditfon of the people, let the range 
of their mental efiforts be directed to their 
condition as a body, as well as in their 
individual capacity. 

We have thus hastily alluded to those 
topics which we think deserving of atten-* 
tion, and a knowledge of which might be 
beneficially diffused. We again repeat, we 
do not wish to introduce any change in 
the plan of the mechanics' institution, we 
only wish them to embrace a greater va- 
riety of subjects, so as to augment their 
interest and usefulness. 



Gambling in France. — The system 
of licensed gambling in France is very 

Sroductive to the treasury. One of the 
isappointed candidates, when the pri^ 
vilege was last farmed, charges the mi- 
nistry with having, from corrupt motives, 
accepted the offer of another, although by 
his ow^tender the state would have gain- 
ed in tm-ee years 667,000/. more than by 
the present contract. 

Cheap pMlogophicai apparatus. '--^ 3j 
for the grandest discoveries in natural sci- 
ence were made with hardly any appara- 
tus. A pan of water and two thermometers 
were the tools, that in the hands of Blaok 
detected latent heat ; a crown*s-worth of 
glass, three-penny-worth of salt, a little 
chalk, and a pair of scales, enabled the 
same great philosopher to found the system 
of modern chemistry, by tracing the et-» 
istence and the combination of fixed air ; 
with little more machinery, the genius of 
Scheele created the materials of whieh 
the fabric was built, and anticipated some 
of the discoveries that have illustrated a 
later age ; a prism, a' lens, and a sheet of 
pasteboard, enabled Newton to unfold the 
composition of light and the origin of 
colours ; Franklin ascertained the nature 
of lightning with a kite, a wire, a bit of 
ribbon, and a key : — to say nothing of the 
great chemist of our own day, of whose 
useful, perhaps most philosophical, disco- 
very, the principle might have been proved 
with the help of a common wire fiie-guard.. 
Even the elements of mechanics may be 
explained with apparatus almost as cheap 
and simple. — ^To take one instance; the 
fundamental property of the lever (and X 
may say of the whole science) may be 
demonstrated by a foot rule, a knife, and 
a hyv, leaden balls of equal ni/tr—Brough^ 
auCs Practical Observationt^ ^ 
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RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS. 

. Rivers flow down inclined |>lanes, and their velocity is in proportion to the fail of 
the plane in a given distance ; in other words, the rapidity of a river will be directly 
as the elevation of its so^jrce above the level of the sea, and inversely as its length. It 
follows that rivers must always have their ori^n in mountains, or tbe elevated parts 
of countries ; and that the number and magnitude of rivers will generally depend on 
the' number and magnitude of mountains. Flat countries spring no rivers; they' can 
only have pools or' marshes. This geographical problem will be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing comparative table of the height and length of the most remarkable mountains 
and rivers in the four divisions of the globe : 



EUROPE. 



MOUNTAINS. 

Height above the level of the sea. 

Feet. 

Mont Blanc/Savoy 15,662 

St. Gothard, S.witzerland 1 1,000 

iEtna, Sjicily 10,926 

Pic duM^idi, France 9,374 

Guadarma, Spain 8,520 

Mount Cenis,- Piedmont 6,780 

Olympus, Greece 6,520 

Ben Nevis, Scotland -^ 4,380 

Vesuvius, Naples 3,731 

Snbwdon, Wales 3,570 

MacguilUcuddys, Ireland 3.400 

Sea Fell, England 3,166 

Skiddaw, ditto 3,020 

Whernside, ditto 2,384 



RIVERS. 
Length in Engtieh miles. 

Miles. 

Volga, Russia 2,500 

Danube, Austria 1,80Q 

Rhine, Germany 840 

Vistula, Poland : . . 700 

Seine, France 450 

Po.ltaly ; 420 

Ebro, Spain 410 

Weser, Hanover 400 

Severn, England 280 

Thames, ditto 250 

Shannon, Ireland 250 

Trent and Humber, England 230 

Tiber,Italy 190 

Tay, Scotland 180 



ASIA. 



Dhawalaghera, Nepaul 26,462 

Juranatra, ditto 25,600 

Sochonda, China 12,600 

Ararat, Armenia 12,700 

libanus, Syria 9,526 



Yeoeisy and Selenga, Siberia . . . ; 3,556 

Kianku, China . 3,290 

Amour, Tartary 2,500 

Euphrates 1,900 

Ganges, India 1,850 



AFRICA. 



Atlas, from 10 to 13,000 

Peak of Teneriffe 12,320 

Jjamalomon, Abyssinia 1 1,200 

Compass Mountain, Cape 10,000 



Nile, Egypt, &c 3,240 

Niger 2,400 

Senegal, West Africa 1,400 

Orange, South ditto 1,090 



AMERICA. 



Chimborazo, Quito 21,441 

Great Peak, Mexico 19,788 

Cotopaxi, Peru ..... ; 18,900 

Potosi, Peru J...*....... 1«,0OO 

Mount Washington 6,225 

Allegany, about 3^000 



Missouri and Mississipi 4,300 

Amazons ...:.'. 4,000 

La Plata .t . . . . 2,700 

Orinoco. ...........*.•..; »v. . . .--1,600 

St. Laurence 1,460 

Magdi^ena, Colombia , . , , , 900 
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FEBRUARY, 
Pisces, or the Juhes, is the zodiacal 
sign of this month: perhaps it is but a 
joke, that a certain dealer in the finny 
tribe looked eagerly,' through a telescope, 
to discover if?hat fish they were. How 
many exclaim, on looking at Ursa Major, 
— " Why, it is not like a bear!** — not 
knowing that the celestial constellations 
are only hieroglyphic representations of 
the seasons. February usually commences 
pleasantly — the days are lengthening — no 
one fears the Thames will be frozen over ; 



and, though the air is damp and keen, 
it can boast of its days of '* soft aiv and 
sunshine, and unbroken blue sky." Among 
the woodland songsters, and in the vege- 
table world, we observe every where signs 
of reviving nature. ** Every tree," as 
the " Time's Telescope " observes, ** and 
every shrub present something new ; and 
to those who are fond of botany, the pre- 
sent ' season of the year is peculiarly in- 
teresting. What can be more deligntful 
to the intelligent mind than to view the 
opening bud — the expanded leaf — the first 
appearance of the flower-bud — its perfec- 
tion — and, last of all, its wonderful fructi- 
fication !'* 

"What lore with tranquil pleasure better fills 
The mind, fair Botany ! than thine ! 

Thy paths 
Retired,, with thy own flowers are ever strewed,. 
Thy own fresh garlands ever grace thy brow. 
Where'er thy votaries thou leadest, whether^ ,j 
'Mong the silent vale or verdant lane. 



By hedge row sheltered, or o'er the lone heath j 
Whether to rushy pool, green-mantled, or 
Through the wild forest's thick-entangled maze. 
Whether by softly murmuring brook, that 

bright 
Reflects its gay enamelled bank ; or Mongi 
The rocky shore, dashed by the foaming waves 
Of Ocean wide ; or up the steep ascent 
Of rugsced mountain, rising to the clouds ; 
Still pleasure, profit, health, thy steps attend.— 
Spring i a Poem, 

In town,too, no less than in the country, 
the signs of returning life are animated 
and cheering. Parliament, the courts of 
law, Argyle, and the theatres are now 
open ;.and where may frequently be seen 
all the leading and stirring spirits of the 
age, in church and state, beauty and 
fashion. This, too, is the month for our 
gayest and liveliest holidays. It is the 
Saturnalia of Cupid, when he sports his 
ten thousand billet-doux, in honour of 
St. Valentine — add to which, the gambols 
of Shrovetide — the eating of collops, and 
the tossing of pancakes, and it may be 
truly said that February, in a protestant 
country like England,notwithstanding lean 
and withered Lent, is as full of lively 
incident, and pleasant association, as any 
month in the calendar. 



THE DRAMA. 
During the last week the changes 
were so wearily rung upon the same notes 
of the dramatic scale, as to absolutely 
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fatigue us with their monotony ; the ge- 
neral want of relief, however, leaves us 
the more at liberty to expatiate on the 
only novelty which solicited our attention. 
The oft-told tales of Der FreUch&tz and 
the Fa// of Alifiert at one house, and the 
Belle^M Stratagem and the Inconttanf at' 
the other, were, on Thursday week, par- 
tially relieved bv the snpearance of a new 
play, from which Mr. ooane, the reputed 
author, cannot expect to derive a nngle 
sprig, in addition to the bays with which 
he had previously bound his brows. 

MaaanUUo, or the Fuherman of NapbtM, 
the principal characters of which were per«- 
sobated^b^ Kean, Wallace, Tebby^ 
Mfs. BuNN, and Mrs. W. West, did by 
no ineans exhibit that ' truth and consist- 
ency of outline, or wvmth and skill in 
colouring, which might have been e«- 
peeted from the author of The Falh of the 
Clyde, and the Innkeeper's Daughter; nor 
did we find that connection between the 
parts, or that consonance in the whole, by 
winch an inspired dramatist seeks to en- 
chain the heart and mind of the spec- 
tator—^ . 
"Tosnatphu»o^ei>tlie.efurtl), or through the 

air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, irh«n he will, an4 

where." 
Passion, the vivifying principle, the 
primum mobile of the tragic muse, is, in 
MasanieUo, but feebly sustained; and 
even the hero of the piece is not so pro- 
minently conspicuous as to prevent our 
suspecting, when the Fisherman displays 
himself in his' gorgeous apparel, and 
mounted on his curvetting charger, that 
his former habit is concealed under that of 
his assumed dignity — that he is but a 
disguised ensnarer of the finny race — or, 
if that be too humble an idea for a troller 
of nets raised to supreme authority — a 
Triton on horseback. 

The plot of this melo-dramatic tragedy 
lies in a small compass. The government 
of Naples having levied a tax with which 
the people are not pleased, an insurrection 
ensues, of which Masaniello soon becomes 
the head, an4 takes upon his piscatorial 
shoulders the weight of the new adminis- 
tration. He accordingly, after having ex- 
hibited himself, en pScheur, is discovered 
in the hall of the duke ^Arcoty demand- 
ing, in the name of the people, the charter 
granted by Charles V., when the duke, as 
mean as cunning, stoops to the adoption 
of a fraud, and produces a forged charter ; 
but Masaniello is not to be so easily 
duped ; and no sooner detects the impos- 
ture, than, with indignation, he casts the 
parchment to the ground, and tramples it 
under his feet. Another baseness resorted 
to by the duke, is that of employing 
Zamot, a bravo, to assassinate the patriot. 



But .this scheme also fails, and it is re- 
solved to inveigle him — as he has in- 
veigled many a poor, unsuspecting fish — 
by a luring bait. The fair Olympia is 
thrown in his way ; and tlie double pur- 
l^ose 19 served, of captivating his affec- 
tions, and filling the heart of his wife, 
Lorina, with jealousy. Determined to 
watch his motions, she follows him in jthe 
diiguise of male attire, and falls by his 
hanud, in a mistake. This incident is fol- 
lowed by a kind of counter-revolution ; in 
the progress of which, Masaniello, coming 
forth to (j^ell the tiUDiilt. is shot in front 
of the palace from which he issues ; and 
his death p^uces the extinction of the 
public commotion. 

Of these materials we wish we could 
say that the author had made the most ; 
but while we are aware of the radical de- 
f^t of a subject that throws on a poor 
obscure fisherman the task of sustaining 
the dignity of a leading patriot and tragic 
hero — though we see the difiicult^ of sur- 
mounting so formidable an impediment to 
the realization of the grandeur of imperial 
tragedy — still we insist, that' toore might 
have been effected, and, doubt not, that 
more would baVe been effected, had Mr, 
SoANE*s talents been allowed to take 
their own free course. But we happen to 
know that he worked under the the mis- 
guiding thraldom of managerial dictation. 
Due attention was exacted from him to 
the display of parade and scenic show. 
Music for the ear, and pomp for the eye, 
comprise all that some managers are ca- 
pable, or ever were capable, of appre- 
ciating. With them, drums, trumpets, 
and glittering spectacles, are all in alu 
For these — 

'* The play stan^* "till, curse action and dis- 
course ! 
Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse.** 
Foot, horse, and scenery did not, how- 
ever, in the present instance, prove com- 
petent substitutes for plot, sentiment, and 
poetry ; and in spite of the excellent act- 
ing of the performers already named, 
Masaniello soon found himself fishing ii| 
troubled waters. The sounds of the male* 
contents were plentifully mingled with 
the applause of^ determined friends, and 
the piece barely escaped complete eon* 
demnation. 



REMINISCENCES OF BQND- 
STREET. 

This ancient city. 

How wanton sits she, amidst nature's smiles ; 
Nor from her higiiest turret has to view 
But golden landscapes, and luxuriant scene** 
A Waste of wealth, the storehouse 'of the 
world i Young. 

Our first ideas of Bond-street were 
those of » gay and ^lendid street -, and 
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many a atmnger, on entering it, has been 
itruck with surprise and disappoiQtroent, 
equalled only by that of poor W hitting- 
ton, when he expected to find London 
streets paved with goldt Most people 
in their early days have .beard of the 
loungers of Bond-street, and, indeed, a 
love of display and dress is so strongly 
associated with this spot, that all young 
folks? are led to consider it as the 
grand metropolitan stage of gaiety 
and fashion. Bond-street is, however. 
Qne of the most irregular and unsightly 
of the great streets of the West ; but long 
^ established custom, and these early im* 
pressions, have attached to it a degree of 
celebrity which its colonnaded neighbours 
will not attain for a century. The shops 
(or ** ware^outet") qf Bond-street and 
their proprietors are, nevertheless, of a 
superior order ; and altogether this spot is 
interesting to the curious observer of man- 
kind, their habits, and dispositions. These 
Strolls often act as antidotes to the hypo* 
chondriasis of the man of fashion, and at 
the same time serve as relaxations from 
more abstract pursuits, whilst they exhibit 
life in all its multicoloured forms and 
varieties. 

There iis a true saying, by Goldsmith, 
f< that one half the world are ignorant 
bow the other half lives." Men iu 
active employment are at a loss to imagine 
bow the wealthy and great contrive to eke 
out their time ; and the latter are equally 
puxzled to know how they may pro- 
tract each day. The created wants 
aod caprices of the one support the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of the other, 
whilst they are the means of enriching 
thousands, who may be considered of 
an intermediate rank. Thus, it ^is amus- 
ing to calculate how many individuals 
are requisite to produce the splendour 
of the expensive entertainments given 
among the higher circles. The taste and 
skill of decorators are necessary to produce 
the magnificent effect of brilliant illumi- 
nations and chalked floors -, and the 
9tmper$ displajr all the delicacy and 
luxurious invention of scores of cooks apd 
Qonfeetioners ; while the variegated rich- 
ness has furnished a previous fortnight's 
occupation to all the handmaids of fashion* 
The beneficial result of this immense ex- 
pndlture is suflFrciently obviou| ; indeed, 
It forms the reciprocating benefits of high 
refinement and civilization. 

But philosophy in Bond-street is like 
tnaw in harvest. There is much to ad- 
mire here, and, as we have before said, 
the street is celebrated and storied in 
tiroes gone by. Here we view as- 
sembled all the elegancies and bijouterie 
of art. Bloor's porcelain warehouse is pf 



itself a triumphant exhibition of national 
genius J the Western Exchange an amusing 
lounge; and OaVley's ware rooms^ with 
their costly suites, would even satiate the 
fastidious eye of Mr. Thomas Hope, whose 
exquisite taste in furniture designs will be 
handed down to' antiquarians in a splen- 
didly embellished folio volume, written 
by that gentleman. Again, who can pass 
b^ the elegant emporium of Truefitt, sen. 
without halting to admire his tasteful 
devices for the embellishment of heads, 
whose metamorphoses would baffle even 
G. A. Stephens himself. 

We remember to have seen groups of 
holiday children flock to Tabart's Juvenile 
I^ibrary, at the corner of Graftou-stieet, 
and many are the hours of delight that we 
have spent in reading his instructive toys 
and trifles. Bond-street too has its lite- 
rary resorts. Ebers, ''bookseller to the 
king," has an acre of books ; and here is 
to be learnt all the opera news, and the 
arrangements for the ensuing masquerade, 
** on a scale of unequalled magnificence.'* 
From Andrews's issues that pleasant and 
interesting quarterly journal, ** The Al- 
bum." John, the brother of Leigh Hunt, 
formerly had his boudoir at No. 23, 
where the " Liberal " first commenced its 
meteor-like career. At No. 19, a short 
time since, lived Mr. Warren, a liberal 
publisher (!) and here he introduced to 
the world the fascinating rhymes of Mr, 
Procter, under the pleasant ruse of Barry 
Cornwall. Warren, however, soon be- 
came surrounded by second-rate talent, 
and success did not keep pace with his 
goodness of heart. Prowett, his neigh- 
bour, has bis name in some beautiful re- 
prints of old books; Hookham's library 
and reading-rooms have existed from time 
immemorial; and Carpenter's may be 
known by the fine portrait of Anacreon 
Moore, which we recollect to have seen 
occupying a lower pane of his window 
for several years. 

Thevenot's is a perfect cabinet of nick- 
nackery, where highly wrought French 
clocks in or moulu rise amidst glittering 
heaps of cut glass ; and delicious odours 
remind us of the perfumed gales of eastern 
climes. What will not fashion devise ! A- 
mongthe inventions of this ingenious gen- 
tleman are toilet barrels of cut glass, with 
gold taps, and glass stands and pans! Oppo- 
site are the extensive premises, originally 
Dale's music warehouse, now "The Claren- 
don," with all the qualifications of a first- 
rate London hotel. Further on are the 
Claremont, Stevens's, and Long's hotels ; 
the two last of which furnished some 
trifling incidents, a few years since, for two 
satirical novels, which illustrated the fol-« 
lies of the haut ton with an unsparing 
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band. Here/ too/are depots for French The scene is both amusing and in- 
perfiimery and lic^ueurs, and swell clo- stnictive ; and although not always suited 



thiers, whose "visionary bills unpaid 
often produce expostulations, in sense 
though not in poetry, resembling that of 
the unfortunate Dermody to his impor- 
tunate tailor : 

'* Fond man, while 'pausing o'er that glOoroy 

page 
I That telU .thee what thou art in termt too 

filain, 
e capacious ledger lose thy ra|g|e. 
Nor of unsettled debts again be vaju. 

There lords and dukesand mighty princes lie, 
Nor nn them canst thou lor prompt pay- 
ment call. 
Why starts the big drop in thine anguish^ 
eye ! 
One honest genuine bard is worth them^ll.** 

At length, we halted at that part whence 
Bruton-street branches off to Berkeley- 
square, and Conduit-street to Hanover- 
square. Here the records of our strcrfl 
must end for the present. We turned 
out of Piccadilly at one o'clock, and St. 
George's clock now struck three. Our hours 
had not been wholly mispent ; for in our 
calls we inspected some of the most ex- 
quisite specimens of art, and in no other 
street could we have witnessed so fine a 
display of costly wares. 

In this street we recognised but few of 
such business-like faces as we saw at 
every step in the neighbourhobd. Several 
were leisurely taking their airing with 
" their chins new reap'd," in all the pride 
of high starched cravats and elegant 
morning dress, while others — 

— " with new commission vain, 
, Who sleep on brambles till they^ kill their 
man," 

were mounted on high-bred horses, or 
listlessly rolling along in their easy ca- 
briolets. All was life and bustle ; and 
(though not as in former years, when 
Bond-street was choked up with lines of 
equipage) elegantly dressed crowds were 
ascending and descending their carriages 
in all directions. 

A few hours hence hundreds might be 
seen whirling off to full-dress dinner par- 
ties, to the opera, and still later to some 
magnificent rout in a neighbouring square. 
Such is the busy round of life, and such 
the phantasmagoria that flits before our 
eyes, where — 

— — " Happy hours glide on from morn till 

night. 
One ceaseless round of exquisite delight : 
Balls, operas, concerts, Almack'sand Sohu,* 
By turns attended, various joys bestow." 

Fitzpatrick, 



to the grave and sober-minded contem- 
platist, it may serve as a set-off to the 
more serious records in the pages of his 
remembrance. 



* In the time of our poet, Soho was'the hemi- 
sphtrre of fashion; but, at this moment, *iu 
comparatively deserted appearance resembles 
that of a sacked city. 



dftneattt^ 

• Sir Thomas Lawrence has recently 
presented to the Koyal Academy of Arts, 
a very fine copy of the lower part of the 
famous Transfiguration of Raphael. It is 
at present placed in the school of painting, 
at Somerset-house, for the study of the 
artists. This copy was executed by that 
celebrated painter, Romney, whose pic- 
tures, for some years, divided the atten- 
tion of the town with sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. It remained for some time after the 
death of Romney in a neglected state, in 
the house in Cavendish -square, which he 
had occupied, (since the residence of Mr. 
Shee,) and was afterwards claimed by the 
relatives, put up to auction, and purchased 
by sir Thomas Lawrence, for three or 
four pounds. It is executed upon paper, 
in bistre, and varnished. 

The Transfiguration was the last, and is 
considered to be the finest picture Raphael 
produced. The sensation it excited m his 
own time, the age of great artists, may be 
estimated by the circumstance of the rope 
having ordered the picture, when all the 
dignitaries and illustrious foreigners went 
to view his body lying in state, to be 
placed at the bead of his coffin.. Of the 
numerous copies which have been made of 
this famous picture by our countrymen, 
and by foreigners, we will venture to 
say that there is not one gives an idea of 
the merits of the original but this. ' These 
merits consist in the utmost refinement of 
expression, so subtle as to be beyond 
emulation by an ordinary hand, or, in- 
deed, by any man who does not^ possess 
somewhat of the same feelings and taste 
as the elegant painter who conceived the 
original. It is, indeed, impossible for a 
person who has not been abroad, and who 
has not beheld this copy, to have an idea 
of the exalted merits of Raphael. The 
subject is a maniac boy brought to the 
apostles, who, in the absence of Christ, 
in the act of transfiguration at the top of 
the mountain, are unable to cure him. The 
grandeur of action, and the energetic ap- 
peal in the countenance of the distracted 
mother, are truly wonderful, and are con- 
trasted by a tender and pathetic air of sup- 
plication in the face of the sister, (Vvho, 
with the father; sustains theyoutb^) thatiit 
lovely beyond expression, 
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The countenance also of a young many- 
one of the apostles, is exceedingly beau- 
tiful. None of the prints in the possession 
of connoisseurs give any idea of these 
heads; indeed we have not seen, in any 
of the few undoubted works of Raphael 
which we possess, any expression of pas- 
sion so refined and so exquisite. 

We cannot help regretting that talents 
which could execute these heads, even at 
second hand, should have been ultimately 
doomed to the manufaicturing of portraits 
— the staple commodity, as an eminent 
foreigner has termed them, of this country. 
The time, patience, and labour that this 
picture took, prove that the artist had been 
preparing himself for the highest sphere 
of art, — of employment in which he was 
ultimately disappointed ; and it is a still 
more serious reflection upon the taste of 
our connoisseurs that such a picture should 
have been sold at a public auction for 
three or four pounds. 



prising traveller, is erecting the Egyptian* 
tomb ; which it is expected will be opened 
for exhibition early in March. 

The newly discovered edition of Shak" 
8peare*s Hamlet is in active preparation at 
Covent-garden theatre, and will shortly 
be brought forward in the costume of the 
time and appropriate scenery, so far as 
they can be ascertained. 

Elasttcity of Steam.—- The Royal 
Academy of Paris, to whom had been 
referred various inquiries as to accidents 
arising from the bursting of steam-engine 
boilers, have published a table of the elas- 
ticity of steam of different temperatures ; 
which has been reduced to English mea- 
sure and weight, in Mr. Brande's "Journal 
of Sciences," No. 36 ; as follows : 

Measures of Elasticity in . 
Pressures on Columns of Temperatures, 
a Square Mercury, in in Degrees 
Atmo- InchEng. in Englisli of 

spheres. lbs. avoir. Inches. Farcnhelt. 



1 



14-61 



29-92 



212-0 



Anecdote op Potyemkin. — When 
Ismail had been besieged by the Russians 
forseven months, Potyemkin began to grow 
impatient, though living in the camp in 
the midst of luxury, and surrounded by a 
crowd of courtiers and warriors, who em- 
ployed every effort to amuse him, Ma- 
dame de Wilt, one of the females, pre- 
tending to read the decrees of fate in a 
pack of cards, presaged that he would 
take the town at the end of three weeks. 
Prince Potyemkin, smiling, answered that 
he had a method of divmation far more 
infallible, and that instant sent his order 
to Suvarof to take Ismail within three days. 
The brave, but barbarous hero obeyed his 
order to the letter, and after a dreadful 
slaughter, succeeded in making himself 
master of the town.-— Zya/r« IVavels in 
Russia, 

Languages to the number of 3664, are 
in use in different parts of the earth, as 
appears from a learned work of M. Aldel- 
ing, wherein are arranged and classed, 
the vocabularies, more or less perfect, of 
937 Asiatic, 587 European, 276 African, 
and 120^4 American languages and dia- 
lects ! 

7%e preservati'tn of fish during long 
Jotirnies and voyages ma^, it is said, be 
effected by removing their entrails, and 
sprinkling the internal and external sur- 
faces with a mixture of sugar and pound- 
ed charcoal, which will, for a consiaerable 
period, prevent the lea^ taint, and may 
be washed clean off prtfvious to cooking 
the fish so preserved. 

Mrs, Belzoni, the widow of the enter- 
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134-65 
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149-61 
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80-37 
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87-69 
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194-49 
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102-30 


209-45 


334-4 
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109-60 


264-41 


339-3 
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116-92 


239-37 


343-4 



Starg^of (BttVLxxmctH. 

Prize-Fighting. — The Recorder, in 
his address to the grand jury, at the 
opening of the London Session s,dealt some 
heavy blows on the pugilists ; and public 
feeling generally seems setting strongly 
against them, for which they have nobody 
but themselves to blame. Their unprinci- 
pled treatment of each other, their late 
exhibitions in the police courts, and the 
many fatal accidents that have lately oc- 
curred, show that the Fives' Court is for 
from being the best school of honour and 
manliness. For my part, I always doubted 
the improving tendency of prize-fighting. 
There was a time when all the diversions 
of the people were of a violent and cruel 
character ; cock-throwing, and the baiting 
and torturing of animals, were the amuse- 
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ment of all classed, irom the prince to 
the peasant. But it does not appear that 
the mass of the English people were more 
courageous in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, than they now are, when barbarous 
diversions are only pursued by a very 
small and insignificant portion of the 
community* 

Money is so plentiful that it has really 
become a drug. The lottery prizes lying 
unclaimed amount to 41,415/., and the 
dividends due, and not demanded, ainoant 
to 1,200,000/. 

17. PARLiAMfiNtAnr Debates. — ^The 
debate on Ihejirst reading of the Catholic 
Association Suppression Bill is at length 
concluded. It occupied three days and 
nights, alkd is of such prodigious length 
that I am sure I shall never be able to 
read it. While there are mo many inge- 
nious contrivances for economizing labour, 
it is a pity something cannot be hit on to 
shorten parliamentary debates. They are 
becoming intolerably lengthy, and the 
competition among the newspapers to 
give them in the fullest manner, spreads 
them ourbeyoud all reasonable limits. I 
have myself adopted an expedient, which 
I find very convenient. I never read the 
proCBmium of any hon. Member's speech — 
that part I have always found dull, pomp- 
ous, and studied — and to have no parti- 
cular bearing on the main question ; pass- 
ing over that, I run my finger down the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle, till I 
come to a *' cheer" a *' laugh" or a "hear! 
hear 1" which are sure signs that there is 
a point, an argument, or a joke, about 
thai place : by these means I generally 
get through' the longest debate in ten 
minutes, without weariness, or losing any- 
thing except mere words and flourishes. 

Forty new churches, it seems, are about 
to be erected, at the expenle of govern- 
ment, in the Highlands of Scotland, to 
each of which will be appointed a mini- 
ster, with a manse, and a salary of 120/. a 
year. Some of the Highland parishes are 
from 20 to 50 miles wide ; and with all 
the obstructions of lakes, bogs, rivers, 
mountains and torrents, will require no 
ordinary feats of pedestrianship in the 
minister to enable him to discharge his 
parochial duties. 

18. — Legality of Wagehs. — ^In the 
court of King's Bench the chief justice 
refused to allow a cause to proceed, in 
which a Mr. Egerton sought to lecover 
100/. from a Mr. Furzeman, which had 
been deposited with him as the stakes 
upon a dog-fight. The chief justice ob- 
served that all such wagers were illegal. 

.Feature of the Times. — The -fight 
between Mr, WombwcH's lion Nero, and 
six English mastifis, or bulb, is finally 



determined upon, and ihe scene of actfon 
will be Worcester or Warwick. The 
match is for 5,000 sovereigns. Three dogs 
are to be let loose at one time, and if one 
should be killed, a fresh one put on. 

A similar experiment was made in the 
Tower in the reign of that weak a&d pusil-' 
lanimous pedant James I. ^ but^I forget 
how it terminated. 

It appears, rain fell during 180 days 
(nearly half) of the last year. No won- 
der sheep have the rot. — ^There were ad* 
mitted into the British Museum last year, 
112,840 persons.— There is nota'smgle 
case of forgery in the present Old Bailey 
sessions. Such a circumstance has not 
occurred for a number of years. — ^The rail 
roads now projected, if carried into effect, 
would consume iron to the value of 28 
millions sterling. The 111 miles of road 
planned between Birmingham and liver- 
pool, will require 60,000 tons of iron for 
the rails alone, at the cost of 840,000/.-^' 
The price of wool and iron is getting up 
amazingly. 

Brawls in CHANdEftf. — ^The wigs in 
chancery, adopting the decorum of one of 
the courts below, now frequently indulge 
in personal squabbles ; in a case of this 
nature last Friday, the Lord Chancellor 
thus interrupted the learned gentlemen : 
•' Now do let me just interpose a little ot" 
the old good humour. I am sure I need 
not say, when I am speaking to Mr. 
Ilorne and Mr. Montagu, I am speaking 
to two gentleAen for whom I have a most 
affectionate regard ; but really it is with 
the greatest pain I find that most unplea- 
sant altercations have lately become in 
this court so common, that they distress 
me exceedingly ; and I do hope, from this 
moment, we shall never hear of another 
within these walls." 

A bookseller at the west- end is now 
publishing the "Memoirs of a Lady of Plea- 
sure," who publicly proclaims her shame, 
though of a family of which one of the 
daughters is married to a Peer. The pub* 
lisher asserts he has sold 50,000 copies.-^ 
Campbell has been making a propos^ for 
establishing a Metropolitan University — 
but I think it won't do — ^there is not the 
same want of accommodation among the 
middling as the working classes. 
. Went to the British Gallery, and ad- 
mired several pictures ; was particularly 
struck with two subjects by Hurlstoue, — 
9. study from one of Paul Jones's crew, 
and a Head of an Old Woman — for force, 
truth, and nature, they are really excel- 
lent ; Paul Jone^s old comrade positively 
appears to be lo^ng out through one of 
his own portholes ; and as for the Old 
Woman, though certainly her powers of 
exciting the tender pasuon are stmewhmt 
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fodtit fttill, t6 th« loven of (h« fiiie arts, 
she has many attractions, in the display 
of the great talent of the artist* They are 
both extraordinary pictures. 

21 . ThsWbatrbr. — ^A morning as beau- 
tiful as Mav — bright, mild, and exhilarat- 
ing as good news. We are just on the 
threshold of spring, and it is delightful to 
think how many fine months are before 
us. — ^Went to Primrose-hill, meeting nu- 
merous school parties, whom the fineness 
of the day had procured a promenade. It 
was a^curious morning ; when I had climb-, 
ed the Cockney Alps, the great metropo- 
litan hive, or, as Cobbett calls it, ^the 
**wen" looked on' fire ! It was obscured 
with a misty, reddish, furnace*like glare, 
which I had never seen before. I thought 
of the bubble men, thinking hew busy they 
were. — It is said Mr. Fry, the banker, has 
purchased the whole silver-mine of Pasco 
for 300,000/. I can*t think it is true. 



jTcbtuarj^ XXVI.— 5a/W7 day. 

High Water.Mom. Vll. 10 m. Even. VII.40 m* 
Increase in day's length 2 h. 54 m. 

Natural History. — In the present 
month the principal objects worthy of 
attentioii in the vegetable kingdom are 
the various species of ino5«e«, which are 
many of them in full bloom, exhibiting, 
like some evergreens, their flower and 
fruit at the same time. Trifling and in- 
significant as the mosses appear, their 
uses are by no means inconsiderable : 
they thrive best in barren places, and 
most of them love cold and moisture : they 
protect the more tender plants as they 
begin to expand in the sprmg, as the ex- 
perience of the gardener can testify ; 
which teaches him to cover with moss 
the soil and pots which contain his tender- 
est plants; for it equally defends the 
roots against the scorching sunbeams, and 
the severity of the frost. Several species 
of mpsses grow upon marshes, and in 
process of time occupy the space formerly 
lilled with water ; forming in their de- 
cayed state immense beds and masses of 
^M/, which, where coal and wood is scarce, 
is of great use as fuel. 

Anniversary Chronology.— On this 
day, 1723, died Thomas d'Urfey, more 
generally spoken of by the familiar name 
of Tom. He wrote several dramatic 
pieces, songs, satires, and odes. His wit 
and facetious manners caused him to be 
familiarly noticed by Charles II. 

1797. An order in council was issued 
to prohibit the Bank of England from pay- 
ing in^^cie. , 



1802. Expired Dr. Geddei, at fiiis 
house in the New Road, Paddington ; a 
roan no less distinguished for his superior 
abilities, and high attainments^ than for 
his amiable and manly virtues. 

dftbtuarj 'XSNlh— Sunday. 

High Water, Mom. VIII. 15 m. Even.iVIII. 

Mm. 
Sunday Lessons, Mom. Gen. 27. Lukt 1. 19 v« 

Even. 6«n. 84. Ephetiaos 4. 

Anniversary Chronology.— 170©. 
Died, in the 80th year of his age, John 
Evelyn, author of " Sylva," one of the 
greatest natural philosophers England 
ever produced. He was buried at his 
native place, Wotton, in Surrey. An in- 
scription upon his tomb expresses, ac- 
cording to his own intention^ that, ** liv- 
ing^ in an age of extraordinary events and 
revolutions, he had learnt from thence 
this truth, which he desired mig^t be com- 
municated to posterity : That all is vanity 
which i» not honest ; and, that there is no 
solid toisdom but in real piety,** 

dTtbruarg XXVllL— Monday. 

High Water, Morn. X. 28 m. Even. X. 7 m. 
Sun rises VI. 87 m. j sets V, 23 m. 

Appearance op the Swallow.— In 
Italy a few straggling swallows usually 
make their appearance by this time. In 
England, France, and most northern coun- 
tries, the appearance of these birds is a 
month later at least. 

Hare-hunting ceases with February, 
and sportsmen now turn their attention 
to the breed of their hounds. 

^ff&iLXC^ I. St. David. — Tuesday, 

High Water, Morn. X.45 m. Even. XI. 22 m. 

St. David, celebrated by the Christians 
this day, and styled patron of Wales, was 
bishop of St. David's, in which office he 
died m 544. He founded many monas- 
teries and religious houses, and formed a 
hermitage and chapel in the vale of lian- 
tbony, near the Black Mountain. 

On St, David's Day. 

Why, DA St. David*s day do Welchinen seek, ' 

To beautify their hats with verdant leek 

Of nanteous smell ? " For honour" *tU, fhey 

say, 
" Dulce el decorum est pro patria,** 

The custom is said to have originated 
in a victory they gained over the. Saxons 
on St. David*s day, when every Welch- 
man distinguished himself by wearing a 
leek in his hat. The king, it is said, is 
so. complaisant as to bear them company. 
An old distich respecting St. David, re^ 
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ktitg^probably to some ancient leg^dary 
story, says : 

*' Taffy watt born on a moonihiny night. 
With nil head in a pond and his heels upright." 

i&WCt^ II. — Wednesday. 

H igh Water, Morn. XI. 56 m, Bven. 0. 0. 

Anniversary Chronolooy. — The 
second of March is memorable for the 
death of eminent men. — 1711. Died 
Nicholas Boileau, a celebrated French 
poet, — 1788. Died, at his native place, 
Zurich, Solomon Gesner, author of.<< The 
Death of Abel," and many other elegant 
and admired works.-^l 79.1. The Rev. 
John Wesley, the founder of the method- 
ists, expired in London.-^1797. . Expired, 
in Berkeley-^uare, Horace Walpole^ earl 
of Oxford, youngest son of the celebrated 
sir Robert Walpole.— ■1802. Expired' at 
Woburn,in Bedfordshire, at the early 
age 'of thirty-seven years, Francis duke 
of Bedford, whose name will long con- 
tinue to be respected as the promoter of, 
useful science, and the patron of agricul- 
ture. 

ffts^Xt^ III.— Thursday. 

High Water, Morn. 0. 29. in'. Even. 59 m. 

Natural History. — ^The rookery is 
now all .in. motion with the labour, of 
building and repairing nests ; and highly 
amusing, it is to observe the tricks and 
artifices of this thievish tribe, some to de- 
fend, aud.otheirs to plunder the materials 
of their new habitations. Rooks are ac- 
cused of doing much injury to the farmer, 
by plucking up the young corn, and other 
springing vegetables ; but some think this 
mischief fully repaid by their diligence in 
plucking up the grubs of various insects, 
which, if suffered to grow to m,aturity, 
would cause much greater damage. For 
this purpose they are frequently seen fol- 
lowing the plough, or settling in flocks on 
newly turned up lands ; and often, when 
they have gone out to feed in the morning, 
thej may be seen returning home at night 
in immense flocks, flying over our heads 
at a great height. 

" flJart]^ IV.— Friday. 

Hish Water. Morn. T. 28 m. Even. 1. 65 m. 
Full Moon, IX. 22 ro. night. 

Garden. — Sow radishes, spinage, and 
salad every week. Finish pruning ; dig 
between raspberries, and clear plantations 
of strawberries. Sow asparagus, broccoli, 
and all sorts of flower-seeds. Graft apples, 
pears. Sec. 

Emigration of BiRDs.-«<Some birds, 



which' take tefage in oulr temperate cli» 
mate from the rigour of the northern win- 
ter, now. begin to leave us/ and return to 
the countries w.here they were bred. • The 
redwing, the fieldfare, and the. woodcock 
are of this kind ; and they return to spend 
their summer in Norway, Sweden, Lap- 
land and other northern parts of Europe. • 
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Shithfikld, Monday, February 21. ' 
(To sink the oAkl.) ' ' 

s. d. s. d. 

Beef ;. . 4 4 to 5 

Mutton . . .'. . . ..... 48 04 

Veal . 5 6 4 

Pork 5 2 62 

N BW6 At B market (by the Carcass.) ' 

Beef. .' . 3 4 to 4 2 

Mutton 38 4 2 

"Veal . . .- 48 58 

, Pork 5 5 8 

Lamb— per stone 5 8 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 1 

The subject of Senex has lost its interest at 
present. 

A Boyal Ramble is too stale a legend for 
us. 

H. D. J. is too late for the season. 

R.A.G. is good, but too long. 

Some of our correspondents, we fear, will 
get impatient for the performance Df our 
promises. : 

Henry is received, and several other 
papers, which we have not yet had an op- 
portunity to read. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY. 



The court of chancery, like the screech 
of an owl, is a sound of direful import 
with which is associated ideas of mise- 
ries and calamities, of delays and dis- 
appointments, of broken hearts, and ruined 
pirses ! It is, however, a very curious and 
interesting place, well worthy of illustra- 
tion ; and we propose conducting our 
readers through its precincts, and showing 
them not only the brick and mortar, but 
We will take them into Chancery itself, and 
introduce them to a sight of lord Eldon, 
and the ** grave and re/erend signiors" by 
whom he is surrounded. 

Well, then, suppose we are strolling up 
Chancery4aiie from busy Fleet-steeet, 



passing Serjeant's Inn, the Afllidavit-office» 
and Capes's print shop, a few yards fur- 
ther, on the left hand, we come to an old- 
fashioned gateway, over which are the arms 
of Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and sir Thomas 
Lovell. This is the entrance into Lincoln's 
Inn, in which is the awful and far-famed 
court of chancery. Lincoln's Inn was 
the town residence of the ear) of lancoln ; 
about the year 1310, he is first supposed to 
have introduced here students in law : 
these inns were, doubtless, formerly nothing 
more than as the name expresses, the inns, 
hosiery, or hotels, where young men of 
£amily, and others attached to the courts of 
law were woAt to reside. In process. oC 
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time, the residents began to associate tbem- 
selves into fraternities of a collegiate de- 
scription, and they now form societies, 
consisting of benchers, barristers^ mem- 
bers, and students; thf goferpment i« 
vested in the benchers, who have a power 
to . admit students to the bar, that is tp 
qualify them to plead and manage causes 
ia the courts. Entering the gateway we 
dSbouche into an area, surrounded by 
ranges of buildings of a most uncouth and 
mixed character ; before you is the hall in 
which the lord chancellor sits, whieb has 
been lately modernized, and is* sadly out of 
leepinT with the rest ; on the right and 
left aj-ethe rh^mbera of counsellors; tht^^ 
have a most ignoble appearauce, th<^y Icmk 
like penitentiaries or dovecots, and their 
interiar is no betttr thH.n the exterior. 
The doorways are low, the staircaaei nar- 
row and tortuous, and the rooms— tham- 
bcrs we elianld iay — 3re worse than the 
attics ill Grub-street. Theatj disagreeables, 
however J are compen^red by the golden 
harvest rea,p{Md in them ; maDy ot ttie 
learoed gentlemen, perhaps, neuing there 
eii^ht lur ten thousand a ytiar by cuu sulfa- 
iiGns, drawing of an^weri to Mll»j reathng 
affid:ivits, petit ions, briefe, &c. However^ 
let that pa«a, 

Wc will now croM ^k% irea inta the 
eoart — finsi taking oil' your hat^-you enter 
p. spacious half, covered with mats and 
warmed with hot air. hX the upper end^ 
ia a picture by Hoi^arth of Paul pleading 
before Agrippa, forming an approprhte 
subject for the place, where the law s de- 
lay isi) provefbial, and the uaitDt^ arg often 
evetituaJly bid to *^ go their way for that 
lime/* That is lonl John Eldw^**^*'/, 
4rfe^j»tfiMy4e Wci^iJf— a^ the despjiiriiig 
Wlivgfl invariably i^^xclaim on entering the 
court. In front nf the Ueit* oppoaite the 
lord ehaucsUor, ar^ seated tM king'^ 
cmitiiel Yon b^ that rather handsome 
loolring wig in the eorper, that is tir 
John SlngTeton Copleyi thff attorney- 
generalr Nu^tt to \\\\\\ i^ Horn*?, who iii 
also a good looking man ; his complexion 
is as clear as that of a child, and one 
would take him for an Indian bramiu, 
who lived entirely, on butter-milk .and 
vegetable diet. In the middle you see that 
severe looking person-^it is Wetherell, 
the solicitor-general ; he -has got a sour 
face, but a merry heart, replete with, wit 
and good humour. You see that cada- 
verous looking person, just under us here, 
it is Heald : he looks for all the world like 
an old Gascon ; he is certainly not of Eng- 
lish growth, but has come over at the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes. Now cast 
your eye behind the bar, about the, middle 
of the third row, and you will see a rosy, 
Iftt-fauedx. merry, looking little barrister. 



that is Wakefield, atttbor, edkor, com- 
piler, or something, of a " Statistical Ac- 
count of Ireland." Below in the pit here, 
on on^ side the table, are seated solicitors, 
their xlerks aqd miscellaneous persons, 
some of whom have fallen into the arms 
of ISomnus, undw the influence of the so- 
porific doses of the learned gentlemen. 
There are many other counsel of eminence 
not fiQw present ; these are the principal, 
and enjoy a large proportion of the profits 
and practice of the chancery bar. Let us 
retire into the recess at the other end of 
the hall, and you shall hear something 
about the arcana of the place* 

lAoking round} you are surprised at the 
Iiuost^utiitiou4 iLlid almost republican urn- 
pUcity of the plaee^ and doubtless are at 
a loans tu account for the delays and ex- 

{lensea of whidi auUora complain. The 
ord chance Llor sits yonder qutte exposed, 
without atlepdanls or guards, unless we 
consider qjs such \\m u^hcr or stmietbtng, 
who is cDiniog down the hall with a Uob- 
tail and the rapipr by bis side, which ha« 
probably not hi'ea out of its ihcath the»e 
seven year^, and is piiertainly intended 
mnre for oruament than use. Not with-* 
staading this, the complainta against the 
court are certainly well founded » though 
not to be inscribed altogether to the dia- 
lin|uished individual who presides here. 
A good deal nf the deJay, Q.nd of course a 
considerable part of the expense^ arises 
fjoin the roodc of practice at the bar. 
There are, perhapa, between two and three 
hundred harristefi hekng'mg to the court; 
out of this numheri probablyp half a doien 
with St Ik go wnsV which are no proof what- 
ever nf su[»eriar ability, monopolize oiue< 
tt^inths of the whole business at the bar. 
The^consequeoij^ is, these individuals are 
overwhelmed with business ■ they have 
itot time to maVg the motions ana bring 
forward the nawierows cases put into their 
hands. Some nf them e'eUi M. this mo- 
ment, have brisfs in their-bngR^ which they 
have had tht^rt these twelve itioni lis or more; 
the clients and their solicitors may be seen 
attending day after day, hoping to have 
their case brought on, and whicb probably 
would be decided in a quarter of an hour, 
but which is postponed for years, because 
the favourite counsel has not that quarter 
of aQ hour to spare^ When the ease is at 
last brought on, it is perhaps very iQdif- 
ferently managed ; the counsellor has not 
studied his brief, and he reads it oyer ia 
such ^ careless, unintelligible manner, that 
any ^hoolboy would be ashained, or moat 
likely whipped. 

Now, whose fault is this? Most as- 
suredly it is the cli^nt'SiOr his first advisers' 
— the solicitors, in not confiding their'case 
tp «fie jumor cottiuiel) probably equal in ta-* 
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iwU tikongk not k pDfmkr ^naine* This 
iiowevtr would ^t remedy tht evil alto*- 
gtther. You see there ai;e only two judges 
r^e Lord ChakQceHor . and the \ ice — to 
haUtVk tp all these barristers. Now it is 
«bvioiM that as. oae.judige can only listen 
po one Qoansellor at a time, all the rest 
must be resting on their aims. The best 
remedy for this would be to create a dozen 
or score more vice-chancellors : then for 
clients to |pve their casesj to counsel at 



leisure to brit^ ttle^^ eii^ Itftct the whole 
machinery i^ould be in motion, and busi- 
ness get on rafudly. . If any delay, ensued 
Jt could only arise in the Rolls* Court, with 
the masters, or from your solicitor not get- 
ting your bills, afHdavits, &c. through the 
different chancery offices. AUont, Lord 
JQldon is just risiog'^look with what a vi- 
•gorous step the old gentleman strides oat 
of the court, heX^s uertainly o&e of iha 
most extraordinary men df the age 1 




FH(£BG HESSEL. 



The father of Phcebe Hessel was a 
drummer in the king's service ; he took 
Phcebe with him to Flanders at an early 
age, where her mother dying, the father 
disguised the child as a boy, and taught 
ner the fife ; in the practice of which she 

' acquired a great proficiency, so as to be 

.admitted into the regiment, where, after 
a length of time, (for what reason is not 

, stated,) she became of the ranks, and in , 
battle received a wound, in dressing of 
which the surgeon discovered her sex, 

] and she was invalided on a small 
pension. 

. The above sketch was taken from the 
life, at Bognor, June 9, 1820. The fol- . 

.lowing is a copy of the inscription placed 
on the tombstone of Phoebe Hessel ; 

In Memory of 
PHOSBE HESSEL, 
Who was boiTi at Stepney, in the year 1713. 
*■ 8be lerved, for many yeart, 



As a Private Soldier In the 5tJi Regiment of 

Fool, 

In diffSerent paru of Europe, 

And in the year 1745, fought und«r Uie com* 

mand 

Of the Duke of Cumberland, 

At the Battle of Fontenoy, 

Where.ahe received a Bayonet Wound in her 

arm. 

Her long life, vhish commenced In the 

Reign of Queen Anue, extended to George the 

Fourth, 

By whose muniticence she received 

, Comfort and support in her latter years. 

She died at Brighton, where she had long 

resided, 

December 13th, 1831, 

Aged 108 years- 
Ana lies buried here. 

HBH EPITAPB, 

Tbrongh fields of war for many a long cam* 

paign. 
Where fell she sadly wounded by the slain. 
Poor Phcebe strove to act the soldier's pact» 
A female form that held a manly heart. 
At length, retiring fW>m the battle's rage. 
She liird to own a patriarchal age { 
Staunch to her king, and to her country truc* 
May Heaven recruit her at the last rcTiew! 
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fRAVELg IN RUSSIA,' THE KRIMEA, TRS 
CAUCASlts, AND GEORGIA. RY RORERT 
LYALL, M. D. F. L. S, 2 VOls. 8vO. pp. 
1061. 

• > Dr. Ltall, in a former work, exhibited 
in maDy respects an unfavourable porlrait- 
^ ure of the Russian character, and then, 
with ^reat singleness of heart, dedicated 
his labours to the Emperor. He did.not» 
however, as is usual m such cases, send 
the Autocrat, a copy, nor did his friends 
at court dare to present one ; but, in some 
way, Alexander procured our author's work, 
and, in consequence, issued an ukase to 
restrain individuals in future from dedi- 
cating their books to him without the im« 
])erial permission. Alexander's indigna- 
tion was very natural : 'nor are we, on 
that account, inclined to think less favour- 
ably of the justice and fidelity of Dr. L.'s 
descriptions. That the Russians for the 
most part are still in a .state of barbarism, 
and their manners ' degraded by vices, 
usually attendant on imperfect civiliza- 
tion, cftRDot surprise ; when it is reflected, 
that it is only within a century the founda- 
tions of Petersburg were laid, and this 
™%^^y^M|p^^ began to be formed out of 
hordes [^wandering* Tartars. Nothing 
but extraordinary ienergy and talent on 
the part of the sovereigns of Russia could 
have effected so much in so short a period, 
and have been able to give a partial and 
external polish to their barbarous popula- 
tion. The relations of travellers, tnere- 
fore, are far from improbable, and we feel 
no surprise that the women are still indeli- 
cate ; that the nobles are addicted to 
thieving, drinking, and running into debt 
—that they cannot go to an entertainment 
without pocketing the pastry and sweet- 
meats; — that the population, generally, 
is prone to lying and uncleanlines^ ; and 
that a vigorous application of the knout 
is an . indispensable part of correctional 
police. 

With respect to Dr. Lyall, we have 
Mveral grave charges to make. First, he 
is a very dull and unentertainin^ - travel- 
ling companion ; he often complams of the 
*' romantic turn " of sir R, Ker Porter, 
but we heartily wish he had possessed 
some portion of the descriptive powers of 
that artist. Cold, indeed, he must be, in 
whom the mighty Volga — the tomb of 
Mithridates — the bridge of Pompey — the 
country of Tamerlane— and the lofty Cau- 
casus could excite no emotion ; nothing 
like poetical feeling ! This, however, is 
far from the worst : his relations are fre- 
quently confused and unintelligible. The 
Work; too; has been swelled out to a most 



unreasonable nit^t the Do(ftor hw not 
been content with gifing divers nnneeet r 
sary biographies, and incorporating the 
labours of Pallas, Tooke, Porter, Clarke, 
and other modem writers and tourists, but^ 
for lack of Huffing, has actually gone 
back to the days of Milton and Fletcher, 
and one Crali, who lived two centuries 
Ago, and published some curious opinions 
on the manners of the Muscovites. We 
have been 9^w exceedingly perplexed 
with Dr.L.'s orthography. Our old friends, 
the Cosacks, are called Kozaks; Perecop 

— Perecrop ; Potemkia — Potyemkin : 
Zingis — TsckingUs and . for apparel — 
appareil; and so on. These changes may 
be all correct, for aught we know, and 
agreeable to local pronunciation, but we 
think they ought not to have been made 
without necessity, or, at least, a glossary 
should have been appended, for the help 
of readers unacquainted with the niceties 
of the Russian language. 

- The scene of Dr. Lyall's travels ex- 
tended from Moscow to Tula, Kief, 
Odessa, Cherson, through the Crimea, 
into Caucasus, and Georgia. It is im- 
possible to accompany' him through the 
different stages of his route ,; 'but we will 
endeavour to select the most striking inci- 
dents and novelties'.ih his progress. Tra- 
velling in Russia is performed with great 
expedition, for which the long continued 
level roads, through inunense plains, 
whidh in dry weather are smootn as a 
bowling-green, afford great facility. A 
French traveller has said, " they travel by 
post in France and England, but in Russia 
they fly." Thus they often go from Odessa 
to Petersburg, and vice versAt a distance 
of 1,876 verst, (1,251 miles,) in six or 
seven days ; and Mr. Yeames, the British 
consul, told Dr. L. that he despatched a 
messenger froni Odessa to that capit{U> 
and received an answer in thirteen da^s. 

general NASTCHOKIN. 

Like a great number of the Russian 
nobility, when resident upon their estates, 
he gives a weekly dinner to his friends or 
neighbours, which is folldwed by every 
kind of enjoyment, as we shall see imme- 
diately.' No one ever showed more anx- 
iety to assemble large parties, either on 
Sundays or festivals. He sends the most 
pressing invitations to all ranks of the 
nobility within twenty or thirty miles of 
Semeonovskoy^, begjging them to honour 
him with their company ; and from S^rpu- 
chof, which is only twelve itiles distant 
from that village, he is generally flattered 
by the appearance of a party of those 
hungry gentlemen, who are attached to 
the tribunals of the district The Sunday 
commences with dressing, drinking tea and 
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coffee^ andeottVenation with some of the 
inmates of the bouse. Hie guests begm 
to assemble, aud as many as nave arrived 
h^ eleven o'clock, generally accompanied 
his excellency to church, which is only 
about forty-yards distant from the house. 
Yet, in the finest weather, a large lineika, 
(a kind of long, half -open, double-jseated 
carriage, in which a dozen or more per- 
sons can sit,) with four horses and a 
oottple<of lackeys, besides carriages and 
drotkJUst are always in attendance, and 
are generally- used to convey and bring 
back those who avail themselves of the 
opportunity from the place of worship. 
The churoi service continues till about 
twelve o'clock; and, during its perform- 
ance, the genera] affects the greatest at- 
tention and devotion. Having got into 
the carriages, the party roll aloog to the 
house, in which, in the -mean time, a num<^ 
ber mone visitors have assembled. Tbe 
d^jeAner, consisting of bread, butter, salt 
herringSj pickled fish, radishes, caviar, 
&c. &c. with a glass of sweet vodtki, oc- 
cupies the next half hour. The party now 
|;et into groups for conversation, for walk« 
m^, for cards, and other amusements* 
Puner is served up at three o'clock, and 
generally consists of a number of excels 
lent dishes, prepared in the French style, 
besides some national dishes. A few 
glasses of wine, and often of excellent 
wine of dififerent kinds, are ofifered to 
each guest. The party now retire from 
table, and coffee is banded round. Again 
the company are in a great degree left to 
their own will. Some immediately r». 
commence cards, some go to walk, and 
others to ride, and the remainder to take 
a nesta: and in summer, it is not rare 
■for the whole party to withdraw to the 
arms of Morpheus. Between six and 
seven o'clock, a general, muster again 
takes place, andtea is drank either in the 
house, or, when the weather permits, in 
the garden. Those who remain, now ad- 
jovro to the theatre or to the. ball-room, 
and there, besides having their minds or 
bodies occupied, are supplied with lemon- 
iulei-gEOg, and negus. About eleven or 
twelve o'clock, the day concludes with a 
good supper, and, at an early hour, the 
guests eitner return home or retire to their 
apartments for repose. At their departure, 
all are heartily thanked for their company, 
and receive the fervent benediction of 
their host 

Howard's tomb. 
I got into a drosAAi at break of day, 
and pnxseeded toward the monument of 
Howard. I soon arrived at the spot, but 
was somewhat at a loss where to-beatow 
197 .tnbote of ve]ieratio& to the shade of 



this great roan ^ for two similar pjnramidal 
monuments^ form.ed of the limestone of 
the country, rise from the plain, at the 
distance of a few feet from each other. I 
walked round them with excited curiosity, 
and then asked the coachman, in Russ^ 
which was Howard's monument 1 . He re- 
plied, *' These are the monuments of two 
l^oglishmen, I know nothing, more of 
them." On one side of tbe j^edestal of the 
best built pyramid, some kind hand had 
scratched on the plaster, the words *' John 
Howard." They were sufiicient to ^ 
my attention, and Jo recall every feeljng 
of veneration witM which Englishn^en 
must approach this sacred tomb. On the 
opposite side of the pedestal were obscuref 
ly traced MXIT PROPTER ALIOS : 
meant, I supposp, to be moriutu propter 
fUo9, which is true. Howacd's monument 
is situated between the country-s^atoC 
count Pot6tskii and . tbe villa of a rich 
peasant. It stands in a hollow, sur« 
rounded by gentle and bleak hills, which 
on the south and east are scattered with' 
tumuK. The ground on which it is placed 
formerly belonged to a French gentleman,' 
M. Francois Dauphin^, but it is now the 
property of a Greek,- whose name is Mr. 
Gonospulof ; at least, so we were informed ; 
but Dr. Clarke relates, that admiral Prie'st- 
man purchased the spot by Howard's 
dying request ; ai!rd that when the' in- 
telligence of the conclusion of the bargain 
was made known to bim, he showed greati 
satisfaction. 

We met with different individuals who 
knew Howard intimately, and who ve- 
nerated bis name. Mr. A , after 

praising bim highly, added, c*^toit un 
homme extrhnement actif, mats vif com- 
me la poudre. The same gentleman also 
spoke of Dr. Clarke, with great respect. 
The new monument erected to tbe memory 
of Howard, which is near the church of 
the Assumption, and without tbe barrier 
of Kherson, is a simple pyramid, with 
poplars around it, and is enclosed by a 
nigh circular wall, with an iron ^ate in 
front, which was locked. T copied the 
inscri[)tion on tbe pedestal, Cf which the 
following is a translation : — 

HOWARD 
Died on the2i)th January, 

In the Year 1790, 
In the 65tk Year of hU Age. 

We were told that bis imperial majesty 
Alexander had granted the svnn of 50,000 
roubles for tbe erection of a monument 
worthy of Howard, and that this monu- 
ment only cost 11,000. We were also 
informed by Mr. Komstadius. the civil 
governor of Kherson, that it was to be de* 
molished, and that a more worthy monu- 
ment wat to ^take its place. That gentlo^ 
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aian showed va a 1«rge birome triedtilltoii 
with Howard's portrait, wkb sharp Tea*' 
twes, promiaent nose^ and large wig, 
which is to be placed in one ade of the' 
base of the future monument. Around the^ 
medallioB are these woi>ds in Sclavonic :• 
** I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in' 
prison, and ye came unto me.'* The fol- 
Ibwiag it) formation was derived fVom Mr. 
Komstadius. In the month of November, 
1789, Howard was requested to visit 
MademoiseHe During^ that geiit>emaii's 
aunt, who lived 'on the banks of the Xhid^ 
per, at thedistanee of t^ miles from Kher-^ 
SOB. Tn a light oldwhioned dress, in 
sUk stockings, and without a great coat,' 
he set off on horseback. The day was' 
windy a^ eold, and he had a fall by tho 
way. He caught a oold, which wfl(s loU 
lowedhiya fever, and which terminated itf 
death. 

TKK KtUMEA — ANECIJOTE, 

We ha^ya heard much of the forbear- 
tvnce, kiadD^^, ard iplerLitLoii of Russia 
towards her conquered proviuce^^ and &\m 
oftea deserves that ptrabe j but, assuredly, 
for many ye^rs, the Tartars wsre treated 
wub rauch severity, which led to i^reat 
etuig ratio 11. They have al'^o auffered the 
most violent iu$^uia : their mosques, their 
minareta, their palaces, their boih^ their 
water-cortduits, th^'ir fouiu^iu^, and even 
their tombs, have been thrown dciwn, 
ruined, *iud rased. I heartily joined in 
the noble indi^natian, and t^^siefous feel- 
icJgt every where shawn by Clyrke, when 
these scenes of de^'trucLion, and alii^obt 
total annibilaiion, preseuttfd LhtfLaseivej). 

There are no good inti.^ at Kara^uha- 
zar, and we got paiiHeK^ion of some ro4>rtiiS 
in a private huuse ; but nobody would un- 
dertake to make a dinner for m^ — a cir- 
cumslanL^e whieh greatly eitcited uur sur- 
prise. At length ari injividual, to whom 
we had sent, relumed an answetj that, 
*' If we were nut lift^sifins^ Ac WQtild 
mtikif «* ft giitifl diRHcrr and the business 
Vfas easily arrangai On demandintr an 
e}C]J1anatiun of thi« curious ikJiswer, it was 
replied, that tiie Jlassians often take pus- 
session of rooms, dine, drluL coffee and 
tea, and call for wine^ hv. at pleasuri! \ 
andt iristead of payiag a bill, givo any 
trifiiiij SLtm they ple^ise, and depart. 
There is no doubt of this truth* and such 
a practice prevails throughout the Russian 
aomiinions. Many of the richer nobles, 
and of the higher classes of officers, woul4 
spurn at such conduct ; but most of the 
lower ranks of the aristpcracy, an4 of the 
military,, do not hesitate a moment aboi^t 
•'trifles of this, kipd," 

A C:[RCAS$TAN PRINCE. 

We ma4f ar(aB^;«iiie|i|i with the oSicen 



of the eitibUsliiioeiit (ilMr tefli^ noeivdb 
the approbation of the tummkn) for seaniy 
a Circasaian prinoe and his auite, as well' 
as some of tho common people, on the 
following ^lay^' Oupn6Bse|;e to him would 
have sottiided Very strangely in iomo^ 
princely ears. The translator waa desifeil 
to say, '< that fbtur Itfilian and Britisty 
geo^emen having aif ived at YekatoriMM 
dar, were amioaa to have -an iotervie^' 
with him> and desired to makohiaa aQfnr 
trifling presents.^ On tho following mom^ 
ing, prooisely at the appointed ^me, tw 
arrived, and awaited ua a quarter of mai 
hour, in consequence of a mistak«» TM* 
priaee, named Pshi Mahmot Khadjemko $ 
hit two SODS, Sheret Luk,: eight year* of 
age, and AlaBtoherai, seven yoars of age $ 
his mohla, or priest, Afahmet Khaton^ 
two of his mirzm^ or iBobles ; and aboof 
a doien of his snite^ all in nniform atMl 
well-armed | besides a liutnber of boysj 
and manv^ Circassians on business^ were 
assembled in the quarantine. Aftei* IhO 
usual salutations, by means of our io" 
terpreter, we held some conversation w^Uv 
(he prince and the moMas afid having 
explained the objects of Our cariosity, we 
begged they would excuse our questions. 
The prince Khadjemko is a tallj well-pro^ 
portioned man, of about forty years of 
age. In his physiognomy there was no 
expression of talents, but much of good 
humoiu*. His complacent manners struck 
us forcibly. His cap was cupOla-fOrmed,' 
made of leather, and bordered with black 
sheepskin. His upper garment, madehk^ 
the coats of the Kozak officers, was dark-^ 
coloured and striped ; and above it waa 
a coat of chain armour. This was covered 
with a sort of white linen tunic. The 
arms were defended by stbel armour, sil« 
vered, and gilt, and otherwise ornamented 
at the wrists ; and below it was a sort of 
sleeve, which reached the middle €fi th^ 
hand. His blue pantaloons were em- 
broidered with silver, and bound at th^ 
kneee by red leather garters; and Ml 
boote, formed of red ai^ yeUow leather, 
were Extremely long, sharp-pointed, and 
drawn close to the leg and foot by laee». 
In his right hand he held a Oircaasian 
whip, whose handle was short and covered 
with leather, and which, instead of hav*.- 
»g a lash, terminated in a heart-shaped 
expansion, red on one side, and yellow oA 
the other. Such an instrmnent is admire^ 
bly calculated for making a noise againA 
the horse's sides. His bow and its case, 
his quiver ftiU of arrows, and his sabre^ 
■we were alfowed to examine; but his 
pistob were in the holsiters of hia Saddle 
on the other side of the Kuban. The 
sdbve ivas of Damascus workmanship, and 
JTBTf bcauliliilj but i;a hUn^e^ fomed.of 
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Ivftrf) WHS ib bMet \>f Itfeg a&d 4har^ 
projections, like t«etb$ tmt we h&d to ptit 
M gloves bt^fote grasping it The prince's 
hwsi ' were plainly dressed in the Circas^ 
sian style. The ntohla vrote a white turtoanj 
a wide flowing scarlet robe, and yellow 
boots, and was also armed with a sabre. 
•The Ailto wera mddemtely well dressed, 
•Bd were all well anned. As is usttsdi 
their guns were enclosed in goatskin cases» 
wiift the hair outside, which, had a very 
prinutive appearanoe. The Circassiatuii 
who wer« here for commercial purposes, 
^r the- most part were very badly clothed^ 
and all of them bad a wild and savage 
aspect* 

- Our eurioctity often excited laughter, 
iwt all onr questions were gratified by 
direct and civil answers. At our request, 
the prince strung hie bow, and shot off an 
nrrow. During this- action bis appear- 
ance was extremely imposing. The arrow 
was found by a Circassian boy, at a con- 
siderable distance, and I have preserved 
it as a specimen of the excellent work> 
manship of the natives. 
) Having bid us farewell, the prince and 
•ttite betook themselves to their canoes, 
whiehthe^ paddled across the Hver. To 
our surprise, in a few minutes, the whole 
«f the party, mounted on horseback, is* 
saed from an enclosure on the other side 
of the Kuban« The prince first appeared, 
on a white steed, then the mokla upon a 
daik grey horse, and they were followed 
by the whole suite. The horses were re- 
markably fine, and held their heads ex* 
tremely high. This oavalcade paraded up 
and down upon the banks oi^ the river, 
tb^ prince's eldest son galloped backwards 
and forwards, and all seemed busy with 
preparations, th^ meaning of which w« 
did not comprehend. At length the prince 
and suite set off at full gallop on the plain 
by the river side, fired their pistols in 
succession, -exerdsed with their sabres, 
and then formed a circle, and, having 
made a short ibftomr, they repeated the 
Same manoeuvres. After another gallop 
the whole party halted instantaneously, 
oame dowil to the beach, formed a line, 
and, having called to the interpreter to bid 
Us fai%welil, they rode slowly off* 

A DINNER IN GBOROJA. 

Here we dined in a half Asiatic and 
half European manner. For our narty a 
table was covered, and knives and forks^ 
silver spoons, tmnbUrs, wine-glasses, &c. 
were provided. In Hen of chairs» long 
benches were used. Wines, in small 
Mrthen jars, and in bottles, were placed 
for every guest, and were also handed 
toaiid in profusion. The dishes consisted 
•C ^sonp atfVDfjiy seasoned with mint, 



boiled fish, cutlets with tninf sauce/ roasted 
beef) rdbsted fowi», salad, cucumbers, &c. 
On a low platform, along the side of the 
same room^ a number of Georgian princes 
and nobles sat cross-legged, and paitook 
Of the same dishes as we did, and they 
Were joined by some of our party. A 
kind of flat cakC) Uke immense biscuits, 
served them for plates, and they eat with 
their fingers, in the same way as the Per< 
Sians. 'Vhey drank their Wine out of at 
silver ladle, from which it was allowed to 
trickle into their mouths, and afterwards 
used immense horns, some of them mOunt" 
ed with silver, and pledged ^aeh other to 
empty them, after the manner which pre- 
vailed in our owfa, as well as in other 
Countries, in more early times. One of 
the Georgian nobles gave us a strong 
proof that be was in the habit of using 
liberal potations, for he pledged almost 
evei^ individual in the company to empty 
the horn with him, and he drank the wine 
to the last drop. Yet he managed his 
horse perfectly well afterwards, though a 
little merry. Coffee was now served up. 
While the party was occupied, I sallied 
out, and passing near the apartments of 
the prince's lady, was addressed by an old 
duenna, in Russian, who introduced me 
to the princess and her sister, with whom 
I had a little conversation. I afterwards 
conducted our party, one by one, to this 
lady, who behaved extremely well, and 
like a person who had seen something of 
polished life. The prince, who had re- 
ceived notice of our visit, met us as we 
were retiring from his spouse's apart- 
ments, and, it was evident, was not well 
pleased at our curiosity. The whole of the 
individuals of the cavalcade were now 
conducted to an outhouse, which we were 
told was the wine-cellar. We looked in 
vain for the wine, and upon inquiry were 
informed that it was buried in the earth, 
in enormous sized Jars, much larger than 
hogsheads or puncheons. Spades were 
brought, the earth was cleared away, and 
the lids of two of these jars were opened, 
and the wine was handed round to the 
whole party in silver ladles. A number of 
peasants then assembled around them,, 
and with little earthen jugs they made 
ample amends for our deficiency in the, 
drinking way." 

COONT FLAt6p. 

I well remember, and my readers wilt 
also recall to mind, the various reports 
which were in circulation in this metropo- 
lis during the campaign of 1812-13. Thef 
veteran is said to have offered his daugh- 
ter in marriage, and her weight of gold as 
her dowry, to the individual who should 
deliver to hisa the coAqiaeror of fwrope. 
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KapoleoB* dead or alire. This fab1«« 
under a modification, 'even found a plac« 
in a juHtiy celebrated reriew. There, it is 
said, that '<Tbe veteran Platof, whose 
blood had been so often shed in the de- 
fence of Russia on former occasions, now. 
showed his ardour for the cause in which 
h^'was engaged, by pwmising his daugh* 
ter, and 200,000 roubles, to the hero 
who should jid the world of the in^ 
vader."* The said lady was painted in 
the brightest colours of fancy, and her 
portrait caught the attention of the passers 
by, in the shop- windows of London and 
Eidinburgh, and even in the provincial 
towns of uur island. She was beautiful^ 
her father was a hero, and riches abound* 
ed at Ndvo Tcherk6sk. But, alas ! for 
the Atamdn*s successors, there was no 
foundation for such reports : Plat6f was 
never rich, I believe he was in difiSculty^ 
if not in debt ; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, he had no daughter unmarried 
in 1812. But such a report, though an 
imposition, was congenial to the general 
feeling of the British nation at the tinus^ 
and thus it met with ready belieC When 
we lately had the pleasure of dining at 
the table of Platdfs successor, I repeated 
the story as told above, and in the 
language. of the country, so that all pre- 
sent understoo4* The recital was follow- 
ed by bursts of laughter , at the cessation 
of which, one of his best friends told us 
that it was indeed a great mistake. ** Fla- 
t6f/* saidjhe, " was always poor, because 
he was always liberal ; and had he had a 
daughtejr to marry in 1812, instead of 
thousands of. roubles, or her weight of 
gold, if he could have given the weight of 
oiie of her ears of that metal in dowry, it 
was his utmost !** 

' . RUSSIAN MERCHANTS. 

■ "In another work I have entered at 
great length into the character of the Rus- 
sian merchants, and their mode of traffick- 
ing ; and though the picture was drawn 
from the life, and the colours by no means 
overcharged, it has been hinted by some, 
that it is too general, aud too severe. I 
feel convinced, however, of its being a 
fair representation, and that the accuracy 
of every sentence will be borne out by 
those who have been in Russia, and still 
more so by those who have had dealings 
with the natiye merchants. The character 
^f dishonesty seems to have clung to this 
class of subjects at least for some hundred 
years; for even one of the best histori- 
ans of Russia, Karamzin, frankly avows, 
** That iu the times of the great dukes, the 
Moscow merchants knew and confirmed 



* Quarterly Eeyieir, vol. liii. p. 489. 



the proyerb. that 'A mmhaw^ ftfiU ^df- 
Mi faces*" and he adds, that, '< Their 
Jineeee in buvlngand telliog astonithed tht 
Germans, who said, ' Satan alone ocmld 
cheat a Russian.' " 

T0B YMPBBOR ALSXINDBB. 

As a private character, the most leriooi 
charge that can be brought asainst tlie 
emperor Alexander relates to his affain 
of gallantry, which are ever to be regretted 
for the sake of the empress. But whea 
.we candidly take into account the .ex- 
tremely corrupt court at which he was 
educated, — ^his early marriage, and pec? 
haps not with the object of his choice,--- 
the facilities, najr« the temptations, to de« 
sert the path of virtue, by which so young 
a sovereign was surrounded^^^and the exr 
treme jedousy and rieid coolness of the 
empress, we must at least think his fail* 
iags greatly palliated, if not excused. In- 
deed, all circumstances considered, per- 
haps not one in a hundred, or in a thou- 
sand, would have conducted himself so 
well as the emperor Alexander. As hia 
years have increased, so has his wisdom ; 
and I have been assured that this monaroii 
now shows his regret at the frolics of .hii 
youth by repentance, and the kindest con,- 
duqt to his imperial consort, with whom be 
passes much of his spare time in the even- 
ings. The simplicity of manners, and 
mode of lite of Alexander are very exr 
emplary and praiseworthy. He sleeps 
upon a hard mattress,, whether in the par 
lace or in the camp ; he. rises early, lives 
very moderately, is almost.. never even 
merry with wine, employs much time in 
public aifairs, and is indefatigable in his 
labours. His chief amusement, if such it 
may be called, seems to be the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the army. 
. The emperor may be seen in sum- 
mer riding in a one-horse drosAii, and in 
winter in a one-horse sledge, or walking 
on the quays of. the Neva, or the boulevard 
of the admiralty, in the most simple uni- 
form. I shall never forget the first time I 
saw his majesty. A few days after his 
return from Paris, in 1815, I was intro- 
duced to sir James Wylie, with whom-.I 
visited some of the military hospitals at 
Petersburg, and in which I spoke with a 
number of medical gentlemen. A few 
days afterwards, on the palace quay, at 
no great distance from one of these hos- 
pitals, I remarked an . officer in a nlain 
uniform without epaulets, whom I took .for 
one of the physicians I had seen, . and 
meant to address him. But for my want 
of knowledge of the French language, at 
that time, I should have addressed hiiQ. 
While I hesiUted whether to say Canmsni 
jfoueportez'vottt Marnkwr kDoetmtr ? $t 
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nmply, J}9cUMr9 tht'ewpecor came upon 
me and stared. I detected my error and 
passed -by. Bat what was my astonisb- 
meiit at seeing a number of persons, one 
after the other, standinff to one side, and 
taking off their haU as the said officer pro- 
ceeded forward. On inquiry, I found 
that I had taken the emperor for a 
doctor. 



The reigmng empteM is one pf thebtit 
and most virtuous of her sex, and an ex« 
ample of conjugal fidelity to all ranks o£ 
society. A.n air of pensiveness, and even 
of melancholy, overhangs her beautiful 
and interesting features, which are rarely 
enlivened by a smile, and still seldomer by 
laughter. Her principles and conduct aro 
equally worthy. 



Wf^t fRnrdS^a. 



Ma sen. various, fierce, and wild, with wind-cracked cheekf, ' 
. By wilder Welchmen led, and crowned with leekB.—CkMrcUJ/. 




MARCH. 



March, the third month of our year, 
was the first of the Bomans, and so call- 
ed by Romulus, after his supposed father. 
Mars. Accordingly March is usually 
drawn by artists in tawny, with a fierce 
aspect, and a helmet upon his head, to 
show the martial spirit of the god to which 
it is dedicated. But our cut repre- 
sents this month in its genuine character, 
without flattery ; the chief vahur of the 
season consisting in blustering winds, ex- 
tremely injurious to ladies' complexions, 
and sometimes to pedestrians, by capsizing 
umbrellas, and bringing down upon their 
luckless tite» volleys of tiles and chimney* 
pots, or perhaps some towering spire ! 
£xc^t these gambols, the equinoctial 



gales which come careering over our fields 
and roads, and pathways, although cold 
and keen to the invalid, are healthy and 
invigorating, and highly beneficial to the 
coming spring. They dry up the super- 
abundant moisture of the earth, and by 
giving to the soil a mealy consistency, 
prepare it for the process of vegetation. 
Those trees which in February were 
budding, now begin to put forth their 
leaves ; and the embryo blossoms are 
almost visibly struggling towards li^ht 
and life, beneath the rough and unpromis- 
ing outer coats — ^unpromisine only to the 
unobservant ; but to the eye uiat "can see 
Othello's vis^e in his mind," bright and 
beautiftd, in virtue of the brightness th^ 
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o»lperlniiiuik«oftcti}. The liitett feprings 
fttB alwayfe^ the most Iftvourable, because, 
aft the buds and blossoms do not appear 
80 8000) Ihey are not liable to be -cat off 
by chilltog blasts. At the commenoeinent 
Of Mai ch^ 

«»•<««• flies! 
: AndU Me the soitfce of hgbt and ttfe itpriae 1 
A height'ning arch o'er southera hilU hc^ 

Dends; 
IVarm on the cheek the alanting beam 

descends, 
And gives ihe reeking mead a bright^ hue, 
And draws the qiod^st primrose btfd to view." 

Marriages made in this month are ac« 
counted unhappy ; they are certainly not 
so pleasant as when made in May or June, 
since nature tlien< lends all her charms to 
embellish the blessed rite.r 



THE Ot^GT, MBKCnAMtS, AKK PEA- 
/ ' SAKTS OP JlUSlilA« 

A'woKo the clergy we find metropo- 
litaiiSy archbishops^ 'bishops, archiman- 
drittkt uionksj priests, &c. Since the days 
of.P&itil, the clergy have received, civil 
rank 4 so that it is very common to find the 
cross df Christ and the cross of a Kussian 
order suspended together from the neck. 

The merchants are divided into three 
guilds, according to their declared capital. 
The most distinguished take the title of 
iCummertvhitHii Sovetnik, or counsellor 
df eotnmerce, and wear its badge of ho* 
liotlr, a large medal, suspended round the 
tteok by & blue ribbon. All the mer- 
chants are addressed as Gospodins, or 
Sirs| ard so are tbe simple Mestchanins, 
or burgesses. 

The peasants are addressed simply 
th'uat John, the son of James, [Ivdn 
"fdMaviivUcL) But, -contrary to the as- 
i^rtion of some travellers, they have a 
faiiilly name, which is used on necessary 
occaiiotiSi as in law deeds, contracts, &c. 
The emperor may be addressed in the 
same words as the meanest peasant of the 
empire, (whose name is the same,) simply 
Alexander Pavlovitch, or Alexander, the 
son of Paul ; and nothing is so polite 
as this mode of address, nor is so much 
cherished by the natives of all ranks. 

It is a fact now generally known, that,, 
according to his rank in li/e, a person i» 
permittea to drive, certain kinds of car- 
riages, and a certain number of horses ; 
and at one period the laws were rigidly 
observed, so that a 'man's rank was 
known by his equipage. The same lawa 
still exist, but they are not strictly ad- 
hered ^to ; great toleration being allowed 
by the present government. 

To so great a length did the attention 
to rank and titles extend about twenty 
ye^rs ag;p, that the ^tddress of every ^letter 



was examined tt the ^ost^lsffiSfc hktmbt 
being received. If an^ address was fouadr 
deficient in tbe foU title of the individital»f 
or if tbe smallest error was remarked, the* 
letter was returned to be enclosed liv 
another envelope, accofding to the cnstoai* 
of the country, and Addressed anew. At 
length the address of a ietter absdluteijt 
became a sort of narrative of thei indi** 
vidua] to whom it was sent, and required 
iome tkne to be read. — LyalFs Russia. 



INFLU£1«CE 61^ 'tttS 'B]6KflkteATI0N ON 
THE CONDltlOM OF T^B lAfiOURING 
' GLASSES. 

Having, in our former article^ ti^ieed 
the origin of the Poor and of the Poor 
Laws, we jvill next show how the coat 
dition of the Working Classes was afi^cted 
by tbe Reformation, and ooilsequent dis: 
solution of religious houses* 

Monastic institutions had so far de« 
patted from their original object as to be* 
come only the narseries of vice and indo- 
lence, and tbe benefit society derived 
from their existence, bore no proportion to 
the expense of maintaining them. tJa- 
fortunately, at the dissolution of these 
establishments^ the property and revenues 
attached to them, instead of being dis- 
tributed through society, passed into the 
hands of a few individuals, by whose 
mismanagement and^negiect,it contributed 
very little to augment the wealth and ge^ 
neral conribrt of the community, tt ie 
certain, from the popular ballads of the 
time, that the abolition of religious hottsei 
was a subject of regret to the lower orders $ 
and old Harcy. Jenkins laments that those 
days were over> in which he used, to be 
invited to the lord abbot's chamber to least 
on *<a quarter of a yard of roast beef^ and 
* wassail in a black-jack/' -The clergy 
contributed to tbe improvement of garden- 
ing ; and, by their hospitality and distri- 
bution of alms, they were much eiide4fed 
to the commonalty* Of the two evUs, an' 
indolent and expensive priesthood, who* 
cultivate at least, in some degree, tbe 
manners of the people, and rapaeieus and 
overgrown landlords, who perform no use-i 
ful function in society, but spend in riot 
and luxury the funds which ought to re* 
raunerate the cultivators of the soili there 
can be no difficulty in awarding a pre* 
ference* 

It would, however, be a grievous mis^ 
take, and a most absurd paradox to main-* 
tain, like Mr. Cobbett, that the Reformer^ 
tion was not a great blessing to the oouik* 
try, and tended most essentiidly to better 
the coadiiion ef the Working CloMeStf 
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IM^HJfierf ^iudh p«f^«ry we^meui as ex^ 
kM M thai aay) coDtiniied the establish^rf 
ed f^ligitfQ, thtt present condition of the 
people wottid hive been no better than 
thit of the degraded and fanatical nbbit 
ki the Pettinsttla^ ^ho have been latterly 
seeking to exterminate the unfortunate 
Gbn^titutieniilists. . Knowledge was in* 
«<im)MLfib)e iHth the power of the catholic 
pHeetboo4» IHieir influence was fouDded 
on a belief in mimcles, the sanctity of 
relics; and other pious frauds^ to which 
nopular illuinination would have been 
fatal. Without; therefore, the mental 
Mitring of the Reformation, and die free* 
dom of diicusftioti with which it was ac^ 
companied) the people would have con^ 
iinued in a state of mtellectual darkness : 
their ignorance Was necessary to'thepowet 
of those in whose hands they were, and 
^ course they Would have been kept in 
thUt statei and withheld ftom the only 
means by which their rank and condition 
in society could be advanced and amelio- 
rated. 

As to the hO^ntalfty and almsgiving of 
the papal times, which have been dwelt 
upon ab advantageous, they may be very 
shortly answered, it is 'much better, we 
think/ that the condition of society should 
be such that its members can be able to 
pay for the freedom and entertainment of 
an inn, without being indebted for a sup- 
per or night's lodging to some lordly 
abbot; and that the Working Classes 
should be in a condition to claim as a 
right, rather than receive as charity, the 
means of subsistence. If these benefits 
bave nqt flowed from the Reformation, that 
«vent certainly first put us in possession, 
by removing the intellectual incubus of 
popery, of the only instrument by which 
•they can be ultimately obtained. The 
only subject of regret at the Reformation 
is, that the wealth it rescued 'rom the 
grasp of a vicious and indolent ptiesthood, 
was not made subservient to the general 
interests of the commonwealth* To pro^ 
eeed, however, with our history. 
' The most extraordinary feature in thie 
character of these times is the prevalence 
-of crime, and the inmtiense number of exe- 
cutions: in the reign. of Henry Vlli. 
-32,000 persons were capitally executed, 
«— a pruoigious number; when the amount 
of the population is considered. Notwitli- 
etanding these sanguinary punishments 
the country continnc^ in a dreadfol state 
of disorder. Every part of the kingdom 
w<as infested wHh robbers and idle vaga- 
bonds, who, refusing to labour, .lived by 
plundering^ the peaceatle itihabstaiits ; 
and olten strolling about the eoilntryin 
MKes of aOO or 400, they attacked with 
iBplM%thoilieepMdaMd<brelliiig8 of 



the people. TUt laws and the police were 
totally inadequate to control these turbu- 
lent and liaWless spirits, who,' hy render- 
ing both property and persons insecure^ 
checked the rising prosperity of the coun- 
try. The cause ef these outrages may 
be traced to the changes which had just 
then taken place in society ^ the abolition 
of villanagCj was undoubtedly both just 
and beneficial ; but the sudden transition 
of a large body of people, still compara^ 
tively barbarous and uninstruAjted) from a 
state of bondage to that of free labourers, 
was nattirally attended with transitory 
disprder and confusion. 

^Besides, the counUy bad not yet at*- 
tained anything like a state of refinement, 
as we may learn from Pr. Henry 's^ac*- 
count of the defective system of educa- 
tion and manners still prevalent even 
among the better sort. Schools wer^ 
rare; and before the Reformation young 
men were educated in monasteries, wor 
men in nunneries ; where the latter were 
instructed in wiiting, drawing, confection- 
ary! <^hd needlework, and what was then 
regajded as female accomplishments, iu 
physic and surgery. The acquisitions of 
the former were confined to writing, 
and a tincture, probably, of bavbarous 
Latin ; but ignorance was so common 
that Fitzherbert recommends to gentlemen 
unable to commit notes to writing, the 
practice of notching a stick to assist their 
memory. When removed from these 
seroinaiies to the houses of their parents, 
both sexes were treated in a manner that 
precluded improvement. Domestic man- 
ners were severe and formal -, a haughty 
reserve was effected by the old, and an 
abject deference exacted from the young. 
Sons, when arrived at manhood, are 
represented as standing uncovered and 
silent in their father's presence; and 
daughters, though women, were placed 
like statues at the cupboard, nor per.- 
mitted to sit and repose themselves, other- 
wise than by kneeling on a cushion, till 
their mothers departed. Omissions were 
punished by strifKCs and blows, and chas- 
tisement was carried to such excess that 
the daughters trembled at the sight of 
their mother, and the sons avoided and 
hated their father. 

Such being the general state of misery, 
disorder, and* ignorance prior to the Re- 
formation, we have only to contrast it with 
the condition of society a short period 
after, to be convinced how much that 
great event tended to advance the coun- 
try in the career of happiness and improve- 
ment* 
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, "Mark me, nutter Launcelot, I have looked 

upon the gewgaws, and do find anme that would 

make texts whereon to string preachroenu.**-- 

Old Comedf, 

What a garden of ▼irtue would Eng- 
land be, and what an Utopia should we 
live in, were our doubly armed gentry to 
follow to the letter the injunctions con- 
veyed in those pithy sentences denomi- 
nated mottos ; and which, wiUi the assist- 
ance of. the graver, and the painter, are 
impressed upon their seals, or emblazoned 
upon their coach pannels. A recent 
ordinance compels hackney-coachmen to 
affix their numbers on the innde^ as well 
as the outside, of their vehicles, would 
it not be an equally wise command to 
inrist on the mottos aforesaid being treated 
with a situation in my lord dukes, or the 
squire's carriage. Such an inspiring sen- 
tence as, ** sola virtus invicta :" virtue 
ahne is invincible; or the sensible/* ca- 
vendo tutus:" secure by caution, are 
Mentorian bits of advice, which, like the 
voice of friendship in a strange land, may 
occasionally avert attention from the halh 
of dissipation, or the dan^rs of the gam- 
ing table. A slight incident, or a brief 
lesson, has, ere now, restored many a mind 
that hovered between danger and safety 
to ** the better reason." It is not all, we 
ho{>e, that are so lost as to require for 
their reformation the handwriting' upon 
the wall. 

Is it probable that the noble family of 
Dorset should fail to ** look before they 
leap," when they consider that the motto 
of their house, aut nunfuam tenet, aut 
perfice, teaches them to " attempt only 
where they can accomplish;" or will the 
espirance en Dieu of a rercy, or the crat" 
gnezhonte ofaBentinck, fafl to inculcate, 
trust in God, and to fear shamt. Can a 
duke of Beaufort be either Jickle or spirit' 
less, when he reflects upon the mutare 
vel timore spemo, that confronts him ; or 
shall his grace of Bolton ever forget to 
" honour the king," whilst aymez loyaulfe 
is an adjunct to his quarterings 1 

•* Brevity is the soul of wit," and I, 
therefore, devote the remainder of my 
paper to notice the punning portion of 
the labels under inquiry, for many of 
them are little better than actual puns 
upon the family names of* our nobility ; 
and as, without doubt, many of those who 
adopt them have gone a long way back to 
trace the glories of the genealogical tree, 
we must not wonder at some of them being 
farfetched, 

JSvery body will in time know that 
fame is the patronymic appellation of the 
earls of Westmoreland, is not, Uierefore, 
the " ne vile fano " of their motto, of the 



dttcriplioa I mfok ot ** TempU qutn 
delecta !" needs less distortiim than aoo«ft 
others, and is mitaral enough for tlie|w> 
veral braaches of the Temple ftmily to 
say of each other : whilst the belUuy$er, 
earl of Faueonberg, and who first sporte4 
"bonne et beUe-aztez"-—** good and haad* 
some eDough " — ^must, indeed, have beCft 
a little pnfed with the leaveii of vauityj^ 
and was, at all evtiits, detennined to 
bear the beU, in the article of self admiiw 
ation. But the " ver^^nan semper virct" 
of lord Vernon, is the most pat of the 
whole; and, since it oonvey$ a iiseful 
lesson^ and tells us that " the spring is 
not always green," any more than onr 
age, it must serve as my tail-piece. 

I cannot help thinking, that a skilful 
labourer may work out much inttractioti 
from the idea I have started : all, at prer 
sent, that I hope for is, thai some or my 
readers will deem my article an ff"?Mffipy 
one. 



THE ORATORIOS. 

To the honour of the musical taste of 
this metropolis, the noble species of har- 
monic entertainment first mtrodnced to 
English ears l^ the inunortal Handel, and 
admired and patronised by their late ma- 
jesties, and all the lovers of the old school 
of counterpoint, has enjoyed a large por- 
tion of the public favour, and proved the 
force of sublimity in composition, aided by 
solemnity of style in performance. The 
sacred piece with which the great Germaft 
musician, first treated his English patrons, 
was the oratorial drama of Esther, which 
was brought forward at the Opera-house, 
and attended by as crowded an audienoe 
as ever occupied the seats of that theatre. 
The unbounded applause with which tbit 
fine production was received, encouraged 
its unequalled composer to proceed in Uiat 
high province of his art ; and for a long 
course of years, he continued to gratify the 
town with new and similar emanations of 
his genius and science. After the death 
of the father of Englishr oratorios, Schmiite, 
-his amanuensis, carried them on at Coiven^ 
garden ; and wh^ the latter died, he was 
succeeded by Stanley, the celebrated or- 
ganist and composer. Since Stanley's 
time, various adventufers have tried their 
skill in the task of conducting these sacred 
performances ; but among those of the kat 
half century, no one has equalled the late 
Dr. ArnolcU— But to our more immediate 
purpose* 

The first oratorial performanee of the 
present season, was that of Judas Haccm' 
bans, given at Ckyvent-fltsdcQ ; whicku 
though a fine specimen of sacred oompoiir 
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^n, and dn the whole, ytrv excellently 
porfonned, under the conduct of Mr. 
Samvbl W18LRY, went off rather heavily, 
and drew, from but a acanty audience, 
only a moderate degree of applause. On 
the foUowtng Wednesday, selections from 
Haydn's Creation, and the whole of Mo- 
zart's Requiem, were performed at the 
same house. Neither of these very dis- 
tinguished masters ever, perhaps, had 
greater justice done to their original, 
grand, and lofty ideas, than, on thb occa- 
sion, they received from the vocal and in- 
dmimental exertions pf the orchestra. 
The judicious and mellifluous vociferations 
of-BRAHAM, Sapid, and Miss Paton, 
especially the first of these charming per- 
ibrmers m Luther's Hymn, '* Great God, 
what do I see and hear?" afforded us the 
most exquisite pleasure, and were received 
With the enthusiastic applause they me- 
rited. The third act consisted of that 
motley congregation of pieces usually de- 
signated a Selection, and was wholly 
modem ; with The Triumph of Freedom 
by Sapid, we were highly gratified, his 
efforts were ardent, and well seconded by 
Harper's trumpet obUgato. The ballad 
of Kehfin Grore is so peculiar in its style, 
as to carry with it strong claims up- 
on the common ear, while there is a cer- 
tain piquantness in the construction of its 
passages well worthy of pleasing the best 
judges. Br A HAM, who makes the most of 
every thing, turned the tinsel of this little 
Scotch melody into gold, and produced a 
loud demand for its repetition. Ame's 
bravura, *^ The soldier tir'd** we have 
heard intonated by all the best soprano 
singers, from Miss Brent, the original 
Mundane, to Walsh's pupil, Miss Wil- 
son, now studying at Florence ; but we 
scruple not to say, that, in respect both of 
sweetness and brilliancy of execution. 
Miss Pa TON equals the most perfect of 
that euphonious group. 
. The succeeding Friday presented us, at 
Drnry-lane, with a martial piece, a cele- 
brated cantata of Weber, entitled Kempf 
und Seig". It was skilfully and effec- 
tively executed, and received the warmest 
encomiums. The second and third acts 
were miscellaneous. Braham, Sapid, 
Bellamy, Miss Gradddn, and Signdr 
wid Madahe de Beonis, were the prin- 
cipal singers, and were as frequently as 
deservedly applauded. Unfortunately, sud- 
den indisposition prevented Miss Ste- 
phens from assisting in this part of the 
evening's entertainment; a privation of 
pleasure of which the audience were ap- 
prized, between the second and third acts, 
Dy Mr. Bedford's personal appeal to 
their indulgence. 
The perrormance, conductedby BisqoPi 



was^splendidly and iimnerously attended. 
It commenced with God save the Xing, 
was embellished by KiesXwetter, with 
a fantasia on the violin, between the first 
and second acts ; by Platt, with a con- 
certo on the horn, between the second and 
third ; and the whole was enriched with 
as masterly an execution of Mozart's Over- 
ture to the Zauberjiotef as the composer 
himself could have wished, had he oeen 
living and present. 



KEMARKS ON DRESS. 

I SHALL commence my objections to 
modem costume by stating, that I look 
upon buttons as one of the greatest dis- 
figurements to the male attire of the pre- 
sent age. The number of them with 
which our coats are studded before and 
behind, many of them without the least 
pretension to utility, gives them an ap- 
pearance of stiffness and formality the 
very opposite of elegance. To remedy 
this would be very easy ; the tunic di- 
vested entirely of these unsightly orna- 
ments, fastened at the top by a buckle or 
clasp, and confined round the waist by a 
sash, would answer every purpose. It 
should, however, be made double-breast- 
ed, so that the fastening might be rather 
on the side. 

The high and stiff collar should give 
place, if to any collar at all, to one which 
would not interfere with the motions of 
the head and neck. Tight neckcloths, 
also, should be discontinued ; indeed, it 
would be better if the use of the neck- 
cloth were entirely abandoned, and the 
shirt-collar worn open, or falling back 
over the coat. 

A grand and appropriate addition might 
be made to this dress by the introduction 
of a loose mantle to conespond with the 
Roman toga, which might be so con- 
trived as to be drawn over the body^ 
thrown back, or looped up, at the plea- 
sure or convenience of the wearer. 

The next thing I shall notice vill be the 
hat, which, as it has been justly observed 
by a writer in the <* European Review," 
does not harmonize with the looser costume 
which has lately been adopted ; besides 
this, it is also deficient in that ease and 
convenience which could alone render it 
desirable. I do not know of any thing 
which could be recommended in lieu of it, 
superior to the Highland bonnet, or at 
least something of the sort, which could 
be worn quite plain or decorated, as the 
taste or circumstances of the individual 
might dictate. 

, For the clothing of the lees, trowsers 
poftiess a decided snperiority, both in ele- 
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KUBce And iitility, ovet tbe b¥fi«Qh9s fv- 
9ierly s« gen«rftlty worn. These I would 
90t wish tQ 0«e iltogetber out of fashioo, 
but for pummer yf^w,. loose drawers, 
leacbiag ni^arly to tlie kn^e^ and there met 
|)y the stocking, would al^ be very appro- 
priate* and wonld bring the dress still 
nearer the aticient model. Thus might 
it be made >to possess all the freedom with- 
Qut the indehpacy of the Highland cos- 
tume. I suppose I shalj incur the charg<i. 
of squeamish ness from the hardy moun- 
tSitiSers who wear the " garb of old Gaul,**" 
for calling in question the deo^cy of 
their dress ; but with all due deference to 
their national feeling on this subjeat, and 
tp the high antiquity of the dress itself, 
which, in its general effect, X very much 
admire, I must still beg leave to maintain 
t^e opmion I hav.e ejppres^ed, and I doubt, 
indeed, whether, in the present arti/icial 
state of society, such a display of nature 
as the Highland garb presents, ^ould ever 
be generally tolerated. No doubt it may be 
aaid that all \he indecency is in the mmd> 
but the sameremark might be made with > 
lespect to '* the naked savage panting at 
the line," whose dress and equipments 
come still nearer to the natural state, 

i now come to the covering of the feet, 
and I must here observe that it is a matter 
Glf general .complaint among our artists 
that tbey cannot, without great difficulty,, 
find persons whose feet are at all fit for 
the purposes of drawing, so . cramped and 
dis^iured a^e most of them by the use of 
tight boots and shojes*. The adoption of 
tne Greek qr Koman sandal would be an 
effectual remedy for this evil, besides that- 
it would entirely do away with all' the 
tfouble arising frc^m corns, .those painful 
productions of the present system, from 
vrhich few persons are entirely free. It 
may perhaps be objected that sandals are 
unsuitable to our climate. To this I an- 
swer, that something of a waterproof na- 
ture might be worn beneath the sandal in 
dirty weather,. which would keep the feet 
quite as dry as the t))ickest leather would 
without confinement to the feeL For 
this purpose it should be made after the 
m/wner of gloves, with divisions ibr the 
t#es, as should also the stockings. How. 
many colds, which are so . Irequently- 
oaused by sitting in danip boots and sbgev 
and are often of the most fatal cona^ 
quQQce, would by this. means, be pre-i 
yented ! 

. Shoul4 some sueh style as that which ia 
here recommended- ever be introduced, 
I have no doubt that the skill of our 
titilors and others would soon so far im- 
prove upon it, as to leave .us no Jonger 
qause to complain of the want of a dress, 
wikk might vie with the noble simpU-*- 



aity of anQient co^tumai . Th^ $h$Ag^ M: 
before observed, might l^e bro^ight abftUt • 
gradually ; and if some of our .heading 
meu of fashion could agr^ among tb^mr 
selves.to appear simultaneously vk any.o£ 
the proposed al(eration$, I think there ift 
little doubt that theMaxawU would f 
be followed* 



. 22. The Thames QvAY.-TTheW is 
spme talk that the aquaticprpmenade will 
be erected on the south side.of the rtve|,> 
in consequence of the duke of Northum-> 
berland having united with the beneherft 
of the Temple to qppose its ereetion on the- 
north side. My opinion is that it will: 
never be erected at all ; it ia a subject that 
will not bear reflection, Pr^iy what 'vk 
there that any body would wish to see by. 
way of aumuenMnt between Westminster*, 
bridge and the Custom-hpuse ;: below^ 
Waterloo-bridge, at least, with the em 
ception of Somerset*house and theTempIe*^ 
garden, both .sides of the river are lin^ 
with warehouses, wharfs, coal-barges, ppt<^ 
houses, and other unsightly objects, which 
cannot afford much re)ief to the eye or the 
^heart. If, however, the ladies and gen-< 
tlemen in the West wish to see the traffic 
of the river, to behold the coal-men, the 
watermen, the ballast-heavers, and other 
curiosities in the Elajst, why not pay a visit 
in their c^irriages — barges I mean 1 this ia 
the most ancient, national, and, I think, thA 
best mode of seeing Old Father Thames. 
If the Quay was up to-morrow, \ doubt 
whether.it would be mueh frequented. 
People who walk for pleasure, (aod.tha 
Quay is chiefly intendea for such,) like to. 
walk where they can see and be seen, and 
iox life and interest who would not. prefer 
to ramble along Cbeapside, Fleet^lreet, 
and the Strand, where they may see St. 
Dunstan, the Temple-bar, the print shop% 
and a thousand interesting couiitenaiioes, 
to a walk along the Bankside, where the* 
could only behold dirt and misery, toil and 
eontention. . 

iMPORTANT.-^The. Fans papers state 
that the baby duke of Boineaux is ap^ 
pointed president of the Assqqbtioiv of St. 
Joseph I incorporated for religious pqr«> 
poses, and was addressed in a formal dis^ 
course by a missionary Abb^ The little 
tiling answered by deputy, and that dei 
puty was its nurse I 

Superstition is on the wane even at 
Rome. The number of pilgrims ?»hick, 
visited Rome in 1750, ^hen a jubilee was 
proclaimed, was, at the. opening of thft 
Holy Gate) 1,300, and in the week which 
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followed chiistmasj 8,400, This year only 
thirty-six 'pilgrims attended the opening 
of the Holy Gtito, and. but 440 arrived 
during the ensuing week. 

Courtship AN]>MAT|iiMONY,-^Tn^e 
Court of lying's bench, last Saturday*. 
damages were sought against Mr. Wood» 
fipotato salesman of Croydon, for bresKih 
of promise of marriage with a yoiuig wo- 
man named Horner: matters had gone so- 
far that the day of marriage was fixed, 
when suddenly Mr, Wood changed his 
mind and said, he wished Miss Horner no 
A(irm, but he had no longer any love fur 
her : the jury gave 100/. 

On the same day another action was tried 
{Piucknfti ». T^ebie) to recover the sum 
of 27A 6«* for board and lodging furqished 
to the wife of the defendant. It was stated 
that the husband .had compelled the wife 
to quit her home under a threat that if she 
returned either herself or the husband 
must die. She therefore took refuge in 
the house of the plaintiff. The charge 
made for board and lodging was one 
guinea per week. The lord chief justice 
was of opinion the charge was moderate, 
and the jury found a verdict for the plain< 
tiff for the sum claimed. 
- 25. Went to see the progress they were 
making at the New London -bridge : they 
su-e still occupied in driving- piles for the 
foundation of the piers. Active prepara- 
tions are making for commencing the 
Thames Tunnel, and preliminary opera- 
Ij^ons, it i$ said, will be begun, under the 
inspection of the director, on the 2d of 
March. 

Talk of Wilberforce retiring from par- 
liament on account of ill-health. The 
Vice Chancellor too, it is reported, will be 
obliged to resign from the same cause. T 
shall regret the resignation of sir John 
Leach, for I never saw a man better qua- 
lified for a judge : no one can have heard 
him .without admiring the temper, the 
clearness, the strength of argument and 
precision with which his judgments in 
equity are delivered. 

26. — "To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, preeps on this petty pace" — 
I verilv think the Opera-house will not 
open this season, unless it be on a smaU 
scale in the Haymarket theatre. — The 
building, from .sympathy with the Cus- 
tom-Chouse, or some cause, has sunk ; and 
Mr. Peel, from a regard to the lives of his 
Majesty's subjects, has interfered to pre- 
vent Mr. Ebers'from commencing opera- 
tions. — Miss Wilson, who produced such 
a sensation in the musical world a few 
years ago, is engaged as prima donna at 
the Pergolo at Florence. 

RisB OP Prices. — The price of every 
irtide almost is rising a»tomshiugIy. Spe- 



culatioqs at Mark-lan« are noticss ge- 
neral and extensive than those' in the 
Mining Associations* Meat has advanced 
considerably in price. One of the most 
oemarkable instances of sudden rise is m 
mace, which in a few days advanced from 
4#« to 23«. per pound. AH woollen goods 
are said to be fuUtventy^five percent* 
dearer. 

; 27. Went to Iwar the Rev. Mr^ i 1. 

IVB is a very fine man, but I thought h« 
goilarged too copiously, on election andpre*< 
destination. — The celebrated Joseph . 
Jiancaster is at Caraccas, engaged inteach** 
ipg bis system of education ; but from one. 
of his publications it would appear that: 
he meets with poor success. He com* 
plains of want of room, want of friends, 
and want of scholars, having only ^ inv 
stead of 500, which he expected. . 



ISeefelj) CaUntfar. 
iMarc]^ v.— Saturday; 

High Water. Morn. II. 23 m.-Even. II. 44 m. 
Sun rise*, VI. 27 m, j sets V; 83 ra, 

Chronolooy. — 1778. Died Arne, the 
celebrated musical composer. 

SioNs OF Rain. — When the swallow 
flies low, skimming backwards and for* 
virards over the surface of the water, fre- 
quently dipping the tip of her wings be« 
low the surface ; when bees do not range 
abroad, as usual, but keep in or about the 
hive ; or when ducks, gees^, and other 
water-fQwls,are unusually clamorous; birds 
forsaking their food, and flying to their- 
nests ; poultry going to roost, or pigeons 
tp their dove>cot; the late and early 
crowing of the cock, and clapping his 
wings ; the early singing of woodlarks, 
and the chirping of sparrows, are all sigo» 
of approaching rain. 

Plarcf) VL— Sunday. 

LenKth of day U h. 10 min . 
High Water, Morn. III. fl m.— Even. III. 28 m. 
Sunday Le$sons, Mora. Gen. S9. Luke 17. Evcn^ 
Gen. 42. CoIom. 1. 

On this day, 1623, prince Charles, (son 
of James I.,) with the duke of Bucking* 
ham, arrived at Madrid^ The design of 
theh- journey was to conclude a treaty of 
marriage between the prince and the Tn« 
fanta of Spain ; which, however, though 
the articles were agreed on, did not take 
place. On his succession to the crown, in 
1625, he married Henrietta of France,' 
daughter of Henry IV. 

iSiHXCt^ VU.— Monday. 

High Water, Morn. III. 42 in.— Even. IV. m« '. 
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iKstdl YfJl.— Tuesday. 

Chrovologt. — - 1702. William III. 
expired at Kensingtou palitce, in the fifty- 
Mcond year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of bis reign. This prince was the post- 
kumoos son of William prince of Orange; 
by the princess Mary, eldest daughter of 
kmg Charles T. He was very sparing of 
ipeech : bis conversation was dry, and his 
manner disagreeable, except in battle, 
when bis deportment was free, spirited, 
and animatea. He was religious, tem- 
perate; generally juit and sincere; a 
stranger to violent transports of passion^ 
and might have passed for one of the best 

Einces in £urope, had not his ambition 
id the foundation of a system of foreign 
policy, detrimental to the national in- 
terests. 

1803. Died, ill Cleveland-row, St. 
James's, the duke of Bridgewater, styled 
the *' Father of Canal Navigation " in this 
country. 

1796. Expired sir William Chambers, 
the architect of Somerset-house. 

iHiAXt^ IX. — Wednesday. 

High Water, Morn. IV. 17, m.— Even. IV. 89 m. 

Chronology.— -On this day, 1666, 
David Riz2io,an Italian musician;who had 
obtained an extraordinary degree of con- 
fidence and favour with Mary queen of 
Scots, was assassinated in her presence. 
In Holyrood -house, at Edinburgh, is still 
shown the chamber where the queen sat 
at supper, when Rizzio was dragged from 
her side and murdered; and' also the 
private staircase, by which Ruthven en- 
tered with the assassins to perpetrate the 
savage deed. 

In 1822, aged fifty-four, died Dr.Daniel 
Clarke, the celebrated traveller. 

fSUitt^ X. — Thursday. 

High Water, Mom. V. 48 m.— Even. VI. 17 m. 

' Sir Hugh M iddleton, to whom the in- 
habitants of London are indebted for the 
pitnection of the New River, is supposed 
to have died on this day, in 1702. A great 
mystery envelopes the latter period of this 
great man's iife. It is traditionally re- 
ported, that he retired to the village of 
Kembletott, near ShifFoall, where he re- 
sided some time, in great indigence, under 
the assumed name of Baynumd, and that 
during such residence he was actually 
employed in paving the streets ! 

1792. Expired John earl of Bute, a 
nobleman who for some time directed the 
education of George HI., and who forms 
a prominent topic in the early history of 
the late reign. 



fiUt^ XI.— WtAiy. 

High Waterj Mom. VI. 47 m.— Even. VIIL 
18m. 

Chronology. — 1799. By the unking 
of the pavement, opposite the Roval Ex- 
change, a deep well was discovered, whicll 
had remained covered with only oak planfcr 
nearly six hundred years. 

LES JEUX KT LES BIS. 

Impromptu. — On reading the follow- 
ing inteUigence from America : — ^' Mr. 
Day, of Philadelphia, has discovered a 
mode of using water for fuel." — 
Water for fuel HS*d— Indeed !— 
This doth all won4ers far exceed, ^ 

This we may well admire :— . ^ 

A man' (great Jove !) at last is found, ' 
(So shalfhe stand, for ayej renown'd) 
To$ettkeTkameionJlre,*— • 

Mirator. 

•* * ** He will never set tlie.Thames on flre."— 
Spoken, proverbially, of any silly fellow. ' 



LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Letters on Ireland, by J.|K. L., Sr.o. Bs. — , 
Shades of Character, vol. iii., 12mo. 7^.— . 
I^ry OB the Canticles, 8to. ©*.— Pry on thej 
Romans, 8Vo. 12j.-^6omg too Far, i vols,' 
12mo. 12b. — Fairy Legends and ' Tradi- 
tions of the South of ; Ireland, fc.-lOs'.ed.—, 
Scientia Btblica, 3 toIs. Sto. 32., royal Si, — ' 
Batty's Views in Wales, imp. 8to. Ikl. %s. 
large paper, 4<. 4«., <U. 6«., 8^ 8#.— CasUe 
Chapel, 3 vols. ISmo. 1/. !«.— Bttrder's Dis- 
couries, 12mo. 4«. 6tf.— Proceedings of the . 
Catholic Association, 8to. 8«1 Qd. — Hans of 
Iceland, 8to. 7*. M.->Bnmunark.*s Swedish- 
Grammar, 12mo. Hs.Qd. • , . 



Smithfibld, Monday, February 98. - 

(to sink the ofial.) ^ "i 

s, d. i. d. 

Beef 4 2 to 5 0: />, 

Mutton 4 10 5 10, 

Veil 54 68 

Pork . 5 4 6. 4 

Lamb «. : 8 8 • 8 

Newgate market (by the carcass.) 
at per stone 81bs. as under. 

Beef 3 6to4S 

Mutton 40 40 . 

Veal 4 10 6 10 

Pork . 5 6 

Lamb 60 68 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1, 2, 3, is informed, the answer to which he 
refers was not meant for him, but another, 
with the same* signature. The subject he 
suggests is already occupied annually. 

J. B, L. and ¥9iends shall be acconunO' 
dated the first opportunity. 



FriMed byJ. APPLEGATH, Stam- 
ford Street, M THOMAS BOYS, No, 7, 
Ludgate HtU, to tohotn all Communieatiotis 
(free ^expense) are reaue$Ud to be addrented; 
and KM alto by aU Book$eUen, Ifewnae*, and 
Vendm m Tovii and Country .^PaMtiAed evcrsr 
Safvniay. 
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ARCHERY, 



Tbers IS no engine of war more ancient, 
and which is more usually found in the 
military exercises of all nations, than that 
of the bow and arrow ^ and among the 
arts that have been carried to a high de- 
gret of perfection in this country, none is 
more conspicuous than that of ARCH£Rr. 
Our ancestors used the bow for a double 
imrpose ; in time of war it supplied the 
place of artillery, and was a dreadful in- 
strument of destruction ; and in peace it 
became an object of amusement. It is 
unnecessary to insist on the skill of Eng- 
lish bowmen ; history bears ample testi- 
mony both to their prowess and dexterity. 
In the age of chivalry it formed an 
essential part of education, -and was 
cultivated by the people, and encouraged 

TOL«I« 



by their rulers, as an Important instrU'* 
ment of the national defence and renown. 
Our ancient dames were also fond of 
the amusement. ' It was usual, when they 
exercised the bow, for the game to be con« 
fined by large enclosures, surrounded by 
the hunters, and driven in succession from 
the covers to the stands where the fair 
sportsmen were placed, so that they might 
let fly at the deer without the trouble and 
fatigue of rousing and pursuing' them. 
It is related of Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VIL, that when she was sojourn- 
ing towards Scotland, a hunting party was - 
made for her amusement in Alnwick 
Park, where she killed a buck with an 
arrow. It is not specified whether the 
long-bow or the cross-bow was used tgr 
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the prihcesn oh thi^ Occasion. We are cer- 
tain that the ladies occasionally shot witli 
both, for when queen Elizabeth visited 
lord Montacute at Cowdrey, in Sii«6ex» on 
the Monday, *' her highness tooke borse 
and^rode into the park at eieht o'clock in 
th< morning, where was a <Mlicate bowre 
prepared under which were her highness' 
musicians placed, and a croSs-bOw by a 
nyoit^* with a sweet song, were put into 
Jkej^ Wnd^*. to jshool aX . the deere -^ about 
some thirty in number were put ipto a 
paddock, of which number she killtd thre* 
or four, and the countess of Kildare 
one." 

In the fields round London, anciently 
reserved far recreation, the exercise of the 
bow formed a principal pastime. In 
Henry VIIL's time it was as much in 
vogue as in any period of our history. 
Tae king himself was fond of it, and used 
to- repair frequently to Mile £nd, to wit- 
ness the performances of the citizens. The 
mere skilful archers received nominal 
title??, as tiiedukeof SlioreditcTi, tlu^ mrir- 
OUJS of Clerkenwcil], or e^rl of PauL:r;iB« 
"In the year 1583, theri* was a grand 
shootinf-matchf when a viist body of the 
eiHxenft mnrcht^d in greit pomp, singiiltirly 
dr^issed, through the principal strceU of 
London 1(1 iSinithfjeld, the scene of uo li- 
test. Thtrif nUitti h^^id to have been very 
|;or[reoij:? ; 942 of them weaiinjg chains of 
gold« The numbE*r of archcra that i^hot 
were 3,000, and their attendanU exeeiiided 
that n^itiiber.*^ 

» 'i'he length of the bow is wot dl parly 
ascertained 5 those uaed by tiie soiiJiefjr 
A.pp^ar It) inanuftcript drawing to h:ive 
bti^n a*, tail Qi leEut as the bearer i agrei*- 
ILbfte to un ordiunuf^e tuade in the fifth 
|iew of Inward IV. commanding every 
mati^tQ bart! n bow hiK own h^i}rht; ana 
they mlg;ht, tipoTi the average, be ^oaie*> 
thing short of Kix J4^ct* The armwi used 
by the EogUsli archerSt at the rae mora Lie 
victory of Agincourt, were full a yard in 
length. , .... 

Strutt ment^ons^n exercise of archery, 
ii^hich he sa^ in Bedfo^-d-square, when 
the Turkish an)bassador paid the archers 
a visit, and complained that the enclosure 
was by no means sufHcien|;ly extensive for 
a long shot. The Turk, therefore, went into 
the adjacent 6elds to show his dexterity, 
where Mr. S. saw him shoot several 
arrows double the length of the archery- 
ground, and his longest shot fell upwards 
of 480 yards from his standing. This ap* 

Crs to us an extraordinary instance of 
i^-shooting, and exceeded the effective 
range of a musket. 



AUJTfiBATlON. 

** A pill to fntrge the pride of Pagan pageaiUt ; 
A lozenge tor liie lure of loitering love; 
Arid MOIM for Va^biU9o(BabePsbeasU," . 
Daveoant. 

Thbri is a iksbion in every ffaiftg4ra 
hobby for every body. Just now allitera- 
tion IS the rage in literature, and authors 
ride it almost to death's door. 3ir Wil- 
liam Dayenant, when he penned his pre- 
cious example, which has suited me withli 
motto, little ^ugfat what a number of 
disciples would condescend to stalk in the 
sticks he so staunchly manoeuvred. Al- 
literation has been called ** the parent of 
jmm, the weapon of vt'/, and the stimulus 
oi aeniencesy* but I cannot but think that 
there it more ingenuity in the construction 
of the assertion, than) truth at the bottom 
of it. Style, like the orators of Rome 
and Greece, is best attired in plain habits } 
she little needs any foreign aid of oma'? 
ment, much less to dress herself out iii 
tricky garments quaintly and laboriously 
wrought. Her speech is never more elo- 
quent than when it proceeds directly to 
its end, and nine times put of ten, her 
baitings to gather novelty are unfortunate 
ones. Such efforts may dazzle, but will 
not Endure. - 

Yet alliteration has some claim upon 
us if only for its antiquity \ it made its 
appearance before us very early in Eng^ 
lub poetry, and as respect is due to the 
^e, It is no wonder that we still continue 
to give it welcome. We need only cit« 
the — 

— ^*< floor faitblett to tbe faddled f^ot '*— * 

to prove Thomson its patron ; we huve 
only to quote-~ r 

** Bravely broacb*4 hi* bloody bt^Uing biM»fc!>~ 

to show Shakspeare's ardour in the same 
€ause; and if we need a third witness, 
call-r 

".ArouDd the nigged rocks the ragg«d. roffipmc 
ran *♦— 

orVirgirs — 

" Validat in xitcera tfertite tire» *»-. 

into court, and be satisfied. 

I quite agree with a writer in one of 
our old periodicals, that '* wherever alli-^ 
teration is perceived it disgusts." Por 
there is something torturing in the stn)g[«i 
gles of an author, when you feel that be is 
labouring for a set of words marshalled by 
the same letter, neglecting, probably, all 
the while, tlioughts, feelings, and express 
sions of more import, and shipwrecking his 
hopes, like Anthony, for a toy, because i| 
is gaudy to view, ai^d (flashes with bii^ 
humour, If this is not the dog and tb^ 
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shadow, ivhal iai What* a pity, m iwfik 
cases it seems, as Dr. Johnson said of a 
certain musician's execution pf some won^ 
derful passages on the violoncello, that 
they were not intpossible. The same 
writer to whom I have revested obsprves,, 
that it must have cost SmQ)lett sum§ labowT 
and scratching to have cArUiened his 
liovels** I should not be surprised if the 
observation is true, for RoJcrick flan- 
dom, Peregrine Pickle, and Ferdinand 
Fathom must own alliteration for their 
godfather. The HtfT^ry labourers — I- 
cannot help the infectipn myself — of the 
present day, are, however, v^rv disciples 
to ihe fortuitous Jiowiske», and the fan- 
tastic Jlasl^es of my theme. Our pej?iodr 
icals are the very gamers of its riches, our 
new bool^ are absolutely the reservoirs of 
its ingenuity, and it is not now who wil) 
produce the best volume, or the ablest ar- 
ticle, but who will fit the one with the 
aptest appellationf an4 the other with the 
most tantalizing title. Mais n*importe, 
it will be the same were I to preach till 
doomsday, la hagt^telle will exist to a 
greater extent, or lesser, long after we are 
gathered to our fathers; and we^e my 
voice as ** potential as the duke*s," I fear 
I should fail in persuading my alliterative 
brothafbood, that a man who has wise 
things in his head is never curious about 
words, unless^ it be thosje whiph express^hi^ 
meaning qi^ickest and clearest. 



THE HUMMING-TOP AND THE 
HOBBY-HORSE. 

Op all the diversions to whicb chil- 
dren, whether c*f three onr six feet stature, 
are generally addicted, we know of po 
two that ^e so prevalent as those of the 
hummmg'fQf and the hobbp-horse. In 
saying this, however, we mean not to put 
these favourites upon m e^n^ footm^ 
The hobby is a pretty toy ; bi^t thep he is 
but of limited power, carries only moderate 
weights, and is generally employed upon 
less momentous, though agreeable and 
useful, occasions. It is true, ^that though 
all men have not the art tolnanage that 
charger, as we may call it, the humming- 
top, nor even the good fortune to posses^ 
one, every man can boast of his hobby : 
but then, bmod^ that this little, freakish 
|(klfrey is often restiye, and will d^sh out 
of the high road of reason and good policy, 
th« bumm^;|S-top k^ps itsgfepund, always 
turns upon the main point— the pivot of 
cunnijpg and interest w^ ai^d while ift 
amuses, enriches, and not unfrequ«ntly 
even ennobles, its owner. Not like th^ 
bobby-horse, a mere source of a some^ 
what profitable . awiipeangnt, thfi top, 



while it 0m?Tt4ins, In^kes emokme^f th« 
principal resplt of its rotation} though 
playpd with, it play» upon the world, m<i 
while turning an its own ce»trp, turiM th^ 
p^nny. 

With refpect tp the compamtiv^ antin 
qwity of these two' distingmshod cen« 
vepiauiiea, thpugh it )i94 hi?en m4» • 
•uhject of dispute, the aidva^tftfi of fh0 
hummingHof) m thii particular ii u e^r* 
tain as that its benputs are| greater aud 
more substantial thsxi those of the hpbby,^ 
Its origin was coeval with that of the 
world, ^"h^ human r^ce hf|d' k:arcely 
commenced its career^ when the pr|nce p( 
tfarkness sported h^ hummipg-top to the 
infatuation and discomfbrt of ^ve : and 
she, in turn, played off its eticuaut- 
ment upon her credulous 8p<m8e. From 
the first family it descended to the se- 
eond, thence to the third, and so op^ 
traversing with the spread of population 
the four quarters of the glPbe, humming 
as it moved, and deluding avd deceiving 
a^ after age. and nation after nation. 
Without the humming-top, the Greeks 
had never introduced their warrior- 
loaded hobby into deceived Troy. With- 
out his humming-top, Philip of Mace- 
don had never quizzed the Grecis^n 
confederation, Mahomet the Arabians, nor 
Peter the hermit the rulers of Christendom. 
To come down to more modem times, 
without his humming-top,. John |!jaw of 
Edinburgh, had not been able to hoax 
both the court and the people of Prance ; 
nor had the South-sea speculators, without 
theirs, procured such thousands jof Eng- 
lish dupes to be mined and laughed at ; 
Bor again, unaided by their humming-^ 
tops, would the bulls and bears of the pre-^ 
sent day succeed so well in bubbling the* 
public, and tricking one another. Evei| 
trade and com,merce. depend, in a de- 
gree, on one humming-top-^the round of 
^shion ; and government itself did owe a? 
part of its revenue to its humming-top— 
the lottery wheel. 

.Hpw evident, dien, that in utility, as 
well fm aptiquity, the humming-top 19 
superior to the hobby-horse ! that whila 
the hobby-horse often runs his rider inta 
straits ap4 difficnltie^, the humming-toi^ 
constantly leads to success and prosperity ! 
that while turning itself, it turns tne crer 
dulity of others to the advantage of it^ 
whipper, guards him against the opera- 
tions of Other humming-tops, protects himl 
from surrounding perils, and ensures to 
him all his golden wishes! Friend, 
therefore, -as I am to hobby-horses, whea. 
rods with a tight rein, I cannot deny the 
higher vir^s of the humming-top. Jt i^ 
true, that many are made wofully sensible 
of its po«irer— that ita n^d toraings are 
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tpf ia gite ftB ntttd ehangjM to the affairtf 
of those who feel its effecU, especially of 
those who keep hobbie8»---but that, we 
iroald sav, is fAdr fault; we must not 
convert the want of common sense in 
hobby-»rider» into culpability in the 
Bportera of the humming-top. If it» 
whippers, by virtue of their skill in mak* 
ing; It spin, arej enabled to make their 
neighbowrs spin, not they, but the unwary 
Cofferera are to blame* 



^DES AND AnDRESSES TO GREAT PEOPLE* 

13mo. LONDON, 1825. Baldwin, cba- 

1>0CK, AND JOY* 

It is a debatable point, whether so- 
ciety is most benefited by writers who 
make us laughter those who make us 
think* The toil of thinking is ultimately 
intended to be remunerated by laughter ; 
or, if that be rather too broad for ** ear* 
Jite," to produce a demure, exhilarated 
^ling, which is internally the same, 
though not expounded in '' broad grins." 
The agreeable compound before us is in- 
tended to operate in the ! latter way, and 
is well made up for its object. It is a 
vitty, pleasant, good-humoured little 
volume; though not quite equal, we 
think, in clevefness and raciness of hu- 
mour, to the " Rejected Addresses,'' of 
tvhich it is an imitation, yet it is'a worthy 
member of that sprightly family* The 
Odes are fifteen in number, and are in- 
scribed to divers well-known personages ; 
to GnUiam the aeronaut y M'Adam the 
road reformer; Richard Martin, M.P* 
the Pythagorean; to Champion Dymoke'; 
the Great Unknown; the Steam Washing 
Company; Dr* Kitchener^ Secretary 
iBodkin, &c. 

Our lively " Satirist has ''shown, a. 
correct judgment of the merit of his 
effusions, by placing the best first— with 
which we shall commence our selections ; 

TO MR. OBAHAM THE AERONAUT* 

Dear Graham, whilst the busy crowd, , 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud^ 

Their meaner flights pursue, 
tiet us cast off tiie foolish ties 
That bind us to the earth, and ristf 

^iLDd take a bird's-eye view l—( 

A few more whiffs of my segar 
iLnd then, in Fancy's airy car. 

Have with thee for the skies :-^ 
How oft this fragrant smoke upcurl'«| 
Hath borne me from this little worldji 
^nd all that in it lies !— 

Away r— away I— 4he bubble fin»— 
Farewell to earth and all its hiUs I-« , 

We seem to cut the wind !— 
iSo high we mount, so swift we go. 
The chimney tops are far below» 

The osftle's left behind I-* 



Ah, m« t my brain begins td swim (-# , 
The world is growhug rather dim ^, 

The steeples and the trees— 
My wife is getting very small ! 
I cannot see my babe at all !— 

The DoUond, if you please !— 

Bo, Graham, let me have & quix, 
L— d i what a Lilliput it is, 

That attle world of Hogg's I— 
Are those the London Docks Y— that channely 
Hie mighty Thames 1— a proper kennel 

For that small Isle of Dogs !-- 

What is that seeming tea-urn there f 
Iliat fairy dome, St. Paul's !— I swear. 

Wren must have been a Wren /— 
And that small stripe f — it cannot be , 
The City Road I— Good lackl to see 

The little waysof men I 

little indeed I— my eyeballs ache 
To find a turnpike.— I must take 

Their tolls upon my trust, I— 
And where is mortal labour gone T 
Look, Graham, for a little stone 

Mac Adamised to dust I 

liook at the horses !-— less than flies 1— 
Oh, what a waste it was of sighs 

To wish to be a Mayor ! 
What is the honour f ^none at all. 
One's honour must be very small 

For such a civic chair 1— 

And there's Guildhall I— 'tis far aloof-^ 
Methinks, I fiemcy thro' the roof. 

Its Utile guardian Gogs, 
Like penny dolls— a tiny show I— 
Wen,— I must say they're ruled belo^ 

By very little logs 1— 

Oh I Graham, how the upper air 
Alters the standards of compare ; 

One of our silken flags 
Would cover London all about— 
Nay then— let's even empty out 

Another brace of bags ! 



Think f what a mob of litUe-men 
Are crawling just within our ken. 

Lake mites upon a cheese ! — 
Pshaw I— how tiie foolish sight rebukes 
Ambitious thoughts I— can there be JhOtM 

Of Gloster such as these ! — 

Ohr what is glory T— what is famet 
Hark to the little mob's acclaim, 

Tis nothing but a hum I— 
A few near gnats would trump as Iou4. 
As all the shouting of a rrowd 

That has so far to corie 1-^ 



«' The world recedes I— it disappears f 
Heav'n opens on my eyes— my ears 

With buzzing noises ring !" — 
A fig for Southey's Laureat.lore I— « 
Whaf s Rogers here ?— Who cares for Moor* 

That hears the Angels sing I— 



Think now of Irving !— shall he preacliF 
The princes down,— Shan he in^eack^ 

The potent and the rich. 
Merely on ethic stilts,— and I 
|i(ot moralize at two miles high 
^ JlMtniodidaeticpitchl 
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Come i^ithtA d'ye fldnlL of JeArey, lit t 
It Giflbrd tnch a Gulliyer 

In LiUipaf g Review, 
That like GoIomus he ahonld Btiide 
Certain email braaen inches wide 

For poet* to pass through f 

Look down I the world is but a spot. 
If ow say— Is Blackwood's low or not. 
Per allliie Ecottisli tone f 



Oa eloBda Ow Bywon did net vit, 
Yet dar'd on Shakspeare's head to spit, 
Jknd say the world was wrong I 

And Shan not we t Let's think aloud 1 .' 
Thos being oonch'd upon a cloud, 

Graham, we'll have our eyes 1 
We felt the great when we were less, 
Bnt we'll retort on littleness 

Now we are in the Aies. 

Graham, Grahun, how I Uame 
The bastard blushi~-the petty shamoy 

That used to fret me quite, — 
The little sores I cover'a then, 
No sores on eartii, nor surrows when 

The world is ont of sight I 

If jr name is Tlms«— I am the man 
That North's unseen, diminish'd claii 
So scurrily abused f 

1 am the rery P. A. Z. 

Hie London Lion's small pin's^ead 
So often hath refosedi 

Campbell— (you cannot see him here)~* 
Hath scom'd my k^t^'-^o his appear 

Such great eggs from the skv f— 
And Lungman, and his lengthy Co* 
Long, only, i^ a little Row, 

Hare thmst my poems by IJ 

What else t— I'm poor, and TaxuSk beset 
With damn'd smaU dnna— that is— in debt 

Some grains of golden dust ! 
But only worth, abore, is worths— 
What's all the credit of the earth t 

An inch of cloUi on trust i 

Whaf s Rothschild here, that wealthy man I 
Nay, worlds of wealth ? — Oh, if you can 

Spy out,— the Golden Ball ! 
Sone, as we rose, all money sank^ 
What's gold or silver now 1 — the Bank 
^ Is gone— the 'Change and all J 



Oh, Graham, mark those gorgeous crowds I 
like birds of Paradise the clouds 

Are winging on the wind ! 
But what is grander than their range f ' 
If ore lovely than their sun-set change 7— 

The free creative mind I 



Ah, me I I've touch'd a string tiiat opes 
Hie airy valve I— the gas elopes— 

Down goes tna bright Balloon !— 
Farewell, the skies ! the clouds ! I smell 
The lower world I Graham, farewell, 

Man of the silken moon ! 

Hie earth is close ! the City nears— 
like a burnt paper if appears. 

Studded with tiny sparks I 
Methinks I hear the distant rout j 
Of coaches rambling all about— 

We're dpse above the Parka I 



I hear the watchmen on their heattf, ^ 
Hawking the hour about the streets* 

L— d I what a cruel jar 
It is upon the earth to light f 
Well— there's the finish of our flight I 
^ I've smoked my last segari 

We despair to find another to match thff 
aerial excuraioii ibr nature, ease, grace* 
and moral satire. The next is to Mx» 
M*Adam, which is not quite so smooth 
and flowing as Mr. M.'s roads^ thoi^b i% 
begins with a spirited flourish;-- . 

lll'Adam,liaflr 
Hail, Roadian! hail, ColossmT -who doe^ 

stand 
Striding ten thousand turnpikes en the 
land! 
Oh, universal Leveller I all hail I 

We must protest against Mrs. Try being 

Iilaced in Mr« Meiryman's satirical gal- 
eiy. Topics of ridicule are not so scarce 
that there is an absolute necessity to fall 
on the philanthropists: though some of 
them may not adopt the best possible plans 
for doing good, yet the purity of their in* 
tentions consecrates their labours, and 
throws a sort of sacredness about their 
persons. At all events, they are votun^ 
teerr; they make no charge to the public ; 
on the contrary they make considerable 
sacrifices, and have en unquestionable 
right to pursue their own course in render- 
ing their gratuitous services. We would 
leave, therefore, unannoyed, Mr. Brough- 
am to superintend the dame schools, Mr. 
Place to keep a sharp look out on the 
balance of christenings and burials, and 
the worthy President to disseminate uni« 
versally chemical and mechanical know- 
ledge. 

There are some pleasant conceits and 
happy imaginings m the "Subtle to^ the 
Great Unknown :" 

Why dost thou conceal and punsle curious 

folks! 
Thou,-<-whom the second-sighted never sajr^ 
The master Fiction of fictitious history 1 

Chief Nong tong paw I 
No mister in the world^and yet allmystery ] 
Tlie "tricksy spirit" of a Scotch Cock 

Lane— 
A novel Junius puzzling the world's brain— ' 
A man of magic — ^y et no talisman ! 
A man of clair obscure — not him o'^the 
moon I ' 

A star— at noon. 
A non-descriptus in a caravan, 
A private— of no corps— a northern light 
hi a dark lantern,— Bogie in a crapo^ 
A figure — but no shape ; 
A vuor— and no knight ; 
The real abstract hero of the age*; 
The staple Stranger of the stage : 
A Some One made in every man's presump* 

tion, 
Frankenstein's monster^-but instinct witl^ 

gumption } 
Another strange state captive in fhe north. 
Constable-guarded in an iron mask— . 
StSlletmeask, 
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Hl»« tkoii rib silrer f Utter, 
No door*jplatli) Hr a* GArd<--«ir Bditio such 

matter. 
To scrawl a namd Mpt^h, aUd theti «iiAt fbrtli f 

Next follow* a spirited iroilicftl effusidn 
to the Champion Dymoke, — but we shall 
tttidl« lift to thfe GlbWn of MAtiifold gri- 
BlMte, GriMftldi, Whd is thus «{H>strdphited' 
nil hii relirftiafttit (h>in th« p^totbiiiiie 

Andiiast tlibu really wasli'd at laSi 
From eacli tt^ite chfeek the j-«d half mooii f 

And all thy pjablic Clownship cast. 
To play the priy&tb PantelOoil! 

jlll TOttflv-SU ages-^yet to be 

Shall have a heayy miss of thee I 

Thou didst not preach to make us wtse^ 
ThoA badst n6 finger ui &nt schoolgag— 

Thou didst not ** lure us to the skies " — 
Thy simple, simple trade was-^Fooling I 

Ahd ffkt hdkVti kbowa ! We could— We can 

Much better '< »pt^ b Bett^ Aah V* 



Ah, wlli^e is now thy roUiu^ hetA ! 

Tliy winking) t^eltiig, dnthken eyeii» 
(Ai old Catullus would have saidt) 

Thy oven-mouth, that swallbw'dbi^s— 
Enonttons htingeir— faiohstrous drdwdi !-^ 
Thy po^ktdtii gi^edy as thy mouth ! 

Ah. where thy ears, so often cuiPd I~- 
Vniy ftinny, flapping, filching hands I— 
TOy pArtridge body, always sttrfTM 
^ With waifSy aiMl sisrays, Aftd contra- 
baada]— 



0% who like fhee coD)ld eteir drinks 
Or eat,~HBwill. swallow— bolt— and choke I 

Kod, weep, and hiccup — sneeze and Wink t — 
Thy vefy yaWh was quite a joke ! 

Tho' JoS^h, juiiibr, acts not ill, 

<1 n^r^'s nd Foel like the old Fool " stUl I 

Joseph, farewell ! dear fanny Joe ! 

Vfe xuet With hiirth)— Wd part ih pS&i t 
Wt^ ntSny ii long, loioig year must go. 

Ere Fun cah see thy like again — 
For Nature does not keep great stores 
Of perfect Clowns— that are not Boors ! 

Then follows an epistle to the venerable 
Sptbanm Vrhitm, gent — '• the Old Part 
of , periodicals** — with a bit of pleasant 
banter on his never-dying A, B> € cor- 
i^spdnd^nts, and his' old- fashioned gossip 
on country churches. The " Letter of Re- 
monstrance from Bridget Jones to the 
Noblemen ^nd Gentlemen forming the 
Steam Washing Committee," is excessively 
facetious: but we can only spare room 
for k plaiative and more serious stSAza 
from the "Address," 

Ah, look at the laUndneSs, before you be- 
grudge 
Her hard dafly bread to that laudable 

dmdge— 
When chanticleer singeth his earliest matins 
She slips hex- amphtbioite feet in her pattens. 
And beginnetii her toil while the mom is 

• Sml grey, 
As If she was wash&ig the nSgtit i^to day^ 



hose— AST her gown 



NotWiUis|eeke»brHSidrlMgei«Aimm * 
Beginneth to scatter the dew.dtotis toefbrtt 

her; 
Not Yenusj thAt rose from the billow so eftrly. 
Look'd dowti on the Ibam With a fbrehe^ 

more jwflWy **— 
Her head is invoWd in an aerial mist, 
And a brfght-beMled bittfielet eikdfcleB ker 

wrist I 
Her yisage glowt WftlrttWith tiiH aHtottt of 

duty; 
Sh^s Industry's ndfal^slUPB all iitoral 

beauty I 
Growing brigliti» mA MgtaW dt wmt^ 

ndb-^ 
Would any Aiati tithi her t— No, Mr. S^tntb ! 
No man tiiat is manly would work her mis- 

hap->* . 
No man tliAt is manly would ttoret hef* 

cap — 
Nor her apron— 1 

made of stuff- 
Nor her gin— nor her tea— HOT her Wet fAlSh 

of snuff I 
Alas I so she fhougkt— bht that slippery hope 
Has betrayed her— as tho* she had trod oti 

her soap I 
And she.— whose 8upporty*-4&« the BshM 

that By, 
Was to [haye her lltts wet, tilsuitfiow drop 

from her sky — 
She whose living it Was, and a part «f hier 

farcj 
To be damp'd'once a day, like fhe'gtteat 

white sea-beai*. 
With her hands like a sponge, and her he*d 

like a mop — 
Quite a living absorbent tliat reyell'd in 

step- 
She that paddled itaWSter,in«stWi]k upoA 

sand. 
And sigh ibr her deeps like A Mrtle mi 

hmd! 

The <' Ode to Captaia Fsirry " is spirited 
and Amciful :^ 

Parry, my ntato I has thy brave leg 
Yet struck its loot against the peg 

On which the world is spun f 
Or hast thou found " No liioroughfare ** 
writ by ihe hand of Nature i^re^ 
. Whet« man has never run I 



Perchance thou'it aow^Wkile I am writ- 
ing- 
Feeling a bear's wet grinder biting 

About thy frozen spine I 
Or thou thyself art eating whale^ 
Oily, and underdone, ahd stale. 

That, haply, crossed thy line ! 

But I'll not dream such dreams of ill— 
Rather will I believe thee still 

Safe cellar'd in the sHoW, — 
Reciting many a gallant story 
Of British kihgs and British glbry. 

To crony Esquimaux- 
Cheering that dismal game where ni^ht 
Makes one slow move from b^ack to wMte 

Thro* all the tedious year, — 
Or smitten by some fond irost fair. 
That coinb'd out crystals from her haiE« 

Wooing a seal-sun dear I 



* Query, piir^f~-rtinter*s Devil. 
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But ah, eiB thou *M fixt to ttiarry, ' 
And take a polar Mrs. Parry, 

Tia^k of a »lt iaoiitli8» Ifloom— 
Think of the wintry waste, an* li«ra# 
Bach fiurnish'd with a doc«n/fir«. 

Think of thime icy 4iome I 

Th«ie w« some complete failures ts 
well aa the happiest hits in these /cmjt 
d^esprUit among the former we class the 
elusion to Eiliaton. and the " Addrew to 
Mitria Darlington :" the first is totally un- 
worthy of notice, end the last is thepoot-i 
est, cockneyfied, namhy pamby thing we 
ever saw, Xndeed, out Democritus is 
clearly not aw fait to the merits of 
Maria Darlington ; and we are more sn*- 
prised at finding him so purblind, in 
thi^ case, after the good sense and peoe^ 
tration evinced in investigating the po- 
litical economy of Mrs. Fry. We push 
on, however, to the great prince of gas- 
tronomy and music, Dr. Kitchener, who 
is thus invoked s 

Hail ! mnltifarions man ! 
Thou wondrons, admirable, kitchen Crlch- 
tonl 

Bom to enlighten 
. Tl^e laws of optics, peptics, music, cook- 
ing — 
Master of the piano-andttiB pan— 
jUl^y with the kitchen as the slues I 

Now looking 
At some rich stew thro» Galileo»B eyes,— 
Or bfHling eggs* ■ — 

*, * * * * 

Oh, to behold thy features in ihy book I 
Thy proper head and shoulders m a plate, 

. Howit would lookl 

With one rais»d eye watchhig the dial's 

date, ^, , . 

And one upon the 'roast, ^centiy cast down— 
^^ Thy chops— done nicely Dirown— 
The garnish'dWw— witii " a few leaves of 

l»y *' 

The hair—" done Wiggy*s way 1»» 
And stai one studious finger near thy brams. 
As if thou wert just come 
From editing some 
Now soi^ — or hashing DiWm's cold r^ 



Or, Orpheus-Uke, — freSh from thy dying 

. strains ^ _ 

Of »usic,— Bpping luxnnes of so«nd. 
As MUton says, " in many a bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
WMIst all thy tame stuflPd leopards listen d 
round 1 



Oh. hast thou stiU those con'Tersaaiom, 
Where learned risitors discoursed — and 

fW t— „ , . 

There came Belaoni, 
Fresh from the ashes of Egyptian dead— 
And gentle Poki— and «lat royal pair. 
Of whom thou dMst declare— 
" Thanks to 14» greatest Cooke we eytst 

They were what Sandwiches should be- 
half frred/" ^, ,^« 
There la»»d M' Adam from his m~»«l tott 
BeUx'd^and flreely own'd he took thy hmta 
^^On " making Broth with Flmts"— 
l^re Ptf^ caihe, and show»d thee polar 
oil 



F^f melted butlej^Cfembe wW|i ^jis me- 
dullary 
Notions about the Skitllerp 
And Mr. Poole, too partial to a broil— * 

ThtJW witty HogerfL came, that punnmg eU 1 1 
Who used to swear thy bdok 
Would really look ^ .^ 

A Delphic ** Oracler \f ««« w ^V"^, j 
There, once a month, came Campbell ana 

HislJSm*— and thy own-" Ma^iine of 
Taste"— ^ . ^ 

There Wflberforce the just 
Came, in his old black suit, till once ha 

Thy riy adrlce to Poachers of Black Fblks, 
That" do not break their yoifc#,**— 
Which huffed him home, in grave disihut 
and haste ! 

There came John Clare, flie poet, nor for- 

Thy Patiies—ihon wert hand-and-glove with 

Wh^?S?d tiiee" Kitchen Addison**^ for 

Thou glvest rules for health and pepths 

Forms for made dishes, and receipts' for 

" Teaching us hoiv to live and how to dieP* 
There came thy cousin-cook, good Mrs, 

ThereTSench, the Thames projector, first 
brought on 

His sine Qaajf non,— 
• There Martin would drop in on Monday 

Or Ufdays, from the pens, and raise hiy 
breath . ■» ^ 

•Gainst cattle days and dcatii,— 
Answer'd by Mellish, feeder of fet beeves. 
Who swore that Frenchmen never could 
be eager 
For fighting on soup meagre— 
" And yet, (as thou wouldst add,) the French 
have seen 

A mvs^iall Tureen /*» 

Great was thy evening cluster ! — often 

With^^oUond— Burgess— and sir Humphry 

»TwM*^ere M'Dermot first inclined to, 

TheJe^Co'ibum leam»d the art of making 

For??^and Accum analysed a f^ajy- 
Colman— tiie cutter of Coleman-street ,»ti* 

CamT^ere,-ajid Parkins witii his ex-wise. 

(His^^cA^U to letters,) - Kater, too, tiie 

eronv?^^d Graham, lofty on bafloons,— 
There Croly stalk'd with holy htunou'^eated, 
(Who wrote a Hght-horse play, which Yates 

completed) — . ,. 

And lady Morgan, that grinding organ, 
A^ BrLbridge teUing anecdotes of 

MadSSrvSr^que thrice honoured thee, 

and came " . . . ^ m jla 

With great Rossini, hfa own bow and ftd- 

An Av^ Irvine spar»d a night from fame, 
iSd Zl^^lZa didstTtop him in th^ 

To"rerve*round TewaMiddU!* 



, * The doctor's composition for a i^hi-cap. 
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The next sbow-vp is tbe Deur'and 
Chapter of WestmiDster, for the fees they 
exact on opening to public view the great 
national temple of our *' illustrioiu deadV' 

Oh, rery rorerend dean and chapter^ 

Exhibiton of giant men, 
Bfafly to each surpUce-bacVd adapter 

Of England's dead, in her stone den f 
Ye teach us properly to prise 

Two-shilling Graya, and Gays, and Han- 
'dels. 
And, to throw light upon onr eyes, 

Deal in Wax Queens like old wax candles. 



Oh, as I see you walk along 

In ample sleeres and ample back» 
A pursy and well-order'd throng. 

Thoroughly fed, thoroughly black ! 
In vain I strive me to be dumb, — 

You keep each bard like fatted kid. 
Grind bones for bread like Fee fawfnm ( 

And drink from sculls as Byron did? 



Oh, licensfd cannibals, ye eat 

Your dinnen from your own dead race. 
Think Gray, presenr'd,— a " funeral meat," 

And Oryden, deTil'd,^-after grace, 
A reliiih ; — and you take your meal 

From rare Ben Jonson underdone. 
Or, whet your holy knives on Steele^ 

To cut away at Addison i 

Oh say, of all this famous age. 

Whose learned bones your hopes expect^ 
Oh, have ye number'd Rydal's sage. 

Or Moore among your ghosts elect i 
Lord Byron was not doom'd to make 

You richer by his final sleep — 
Why don't ye warn the great to take 

Their ashes to no other heap t 

Southey's reversion have ye got 

With Coleridge, for his body,m 
A bargain ?— has sir Walter Sctftt, 

like Peter Schlemihl, sold his shade t 
Has Rogers haggled hard, or sold 

His features for your marble shows. 
Or Campbell barter'd, ere he's cold. 

All interest in his " bone repose V* 

Rare is your show, ye righteous men t 

Priesuy Politos, — ^rare, I ween ; 
But should ye not outside the Den' 

Paint up what in it may be seen f 
A long green Shakspeare, with a deer 

Grasp'd in the many folds it died in,— 
A Butler stulPd from ear to ear. 

Wet White Bears weeping o'er a Dryden. 

Paint Garrick up like Mr. Paap, 

A. Giant of some inches high : . 
Faint Handel up, that organ chap. 

With you, as grinders, m his eye ; 
iJepict some plaintive antique thing. 

And say th' original may be seen ;— » 
BBnd Milton with a dog and string 

May be the Beggar o* Bethnal Green ( 

Put up in Poets' Comer, near 
The little door, a platform small ; 

Cret there a monkey— never fear. 
You'll catoh the gapers, cue and all t 

Stand each of ye a Body Guard, 

, A Trumpet under either fin. 

And yen away in Palace Yard 
"AU dead I AU dead !. Walk in I Walk 
tor 



And still, to csteh die Chrmui the ■MM'r 

With samples of yonr shows in Wax, 
Set some old Harry near the door 

To answer queries witfi his sure.—- 
JPnt up seme general begging-trunk— ^ 

Sincip the last broke by some mishap^ 
You*ve ^ a bit of General Monk« 

From ttie respect yon. bore his Cap 1 

The demanding of fee< on admisaon tor 
our public places is a aational oppro* 
brhim, which it is high time we got rid of 
in some manner ; but we should be sorry 
to join in the clamour against the Rev. 
Dean and his Colleagues; since thej 
merely exercise an unquestionable privi* 
lege that they inherit from their prede- 
cessors in office, and which, in some mea- 
sure, they are bound to maintain, and 
transmit unimpaired to their successon. 
The fault seems to be in the Legislature 
not granting some compensation in lieu 
of the privileges of those reverend gentle-' 
men. That they will voluntarily sur- 
render them is more than can be expect* 
ed : especially when they have so many 
illustrious examples round them— of cler- 
gymen tenaciously clinging to their tithes, 
of statesmen to their sinecures, lawyers t» 
their fees» and, in short, hardly an^ claac 
in society making & mtuitous sacrifice on 
the dtar of national honour and utility, 
without equivalent. 

The last is a spirited and facetious ** Ode 
to Secretary Bodkin," whose coraie name 
has naturally made him obnoxious to the 
risible humours of ourSatirisL From thia 
we shall make no extract — Shaving already 
selected abundant specimens of the fasa- 
nations of this pleasant little volume; 
which we dismiss with our sincere thanks 
to the writer for the entertainment it has 
yielded us. It forms an agreeable variety 
among the graver tomes constantly issuing 
on political economy, railways, and min« 
ing associations. It has only one striking 
blemish ; and that is in the puns^ which, 
among some of the best, contains some of 
the worst ever made. 



A mask of sponge has been recom- 
mended as a preservative against the ac- 
cidents arising from foul air in wells, &c. 
and the destructive effects of the noxious 
particles inhaled by workmen in manufac- 
tories. 

A very important discovery for the 
French nation has lately been made near 
Paris, in a vein of excellent coal, with a- 
large quantity of iron stone in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

The Quarterly Review is no longer un^ 
der the superintendence of Mr. Gifford« 
The new editor is |tfr. John Coleridge, 
the barrister. 
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THE^ORATORIO,' DRURY-LANE. 



1 Robinson^ 

2 Tinny, 

d BsDFORDf 



4 Edmonds^ 
6 Braham, 
6 Miss Gbaddon, 



7 Bellamy, 

8 Mrs. Bedford, 

9 Ml88 LOYEiT 



The oratorial performances of the past 
week, considering the allowance we 
have to make for a too long cherished 
predilection for heterogeneous diversity, 
consisted of as well>chosen pieces as we 
could reasonably expect. Generally speak- 



succeeded the Kempf und Seig. It i!» 
written with all his native fire, exhibits 
much of his habitual eccentricity, and, with 
the pleasure its occasional brilliancy af- 
forded, mixed sensations of surprise, ex- 
cited by the uncommon transitions of its 



ing, an oratorio, properly so called, is out melodial ideas, and the strange and unez- 

of view, with the modern conductors : to pected evolutions of its harmony. The 

listen to our theatrical Lenten Music, is to chief novelty of the evening, however^ 

lend our ears to strains, the subjects of consisted of selections from Uie opera of 

which are as discordant, as unconnected Preciosa, in which the same composer 

with each other, as brevity can be with has evinced, not only a just conception bf 

solemnity, or secular sentiments with sa* the true style of dramatic music, but the 

cred# But even in the province of impro- power of producing such music : and when 

priety, there is some scope for the exercise brought before the public in its own ope- 

of discretion — a discretion that, in the ratic and natural form, (in the preparation 

concerto spirituale on which we shall first for which the managers of Covent-garden 

remark, was not wholly neglected. are now actively engaged,) it will, we 

At Drury-lane, the selection of Wed- doubt not, prove a high treat to the lovers 

nesday the 2d instant commenced with of the genuine musical drama. All the 



a repetition of Weber's Kempf und Seig, 
(Camp' and Siege,) the score of which has 
been graciously lent to this house, for the 
liberal purpose of communicating its beau- 
ties to the British public ;; and the piece 
was again very spiritedljr executed, and 
as warmly applauded as in the previous 
week. The overture to the opera of Gu" 
ryanihe, composed by the same master^ 



airs were applauded, and some of them 
encored ; but of the selected beauties of 
the piece, the most prominent were the 
chorus, *' Now, all that love daylight are 
sleeping/^ and another, accompanied with 
eieht horns, the general management of 
which was signally effective. To these 
pieces were added selections from Han- 
del's Dettingen Te Deum, the lofty i 
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bleneis of whicli was followed and relieved 
by a variety of more or leM interesting 
melodies, among which were " Total 
eclijue" from the oratorio of Smmpson, 
mo«t imprenivelv p^ven bv Braham, and 
*^B9tmit Lmuiey in which we found him 
as electrical as ever. Madame Cara- 
u)Ri| Miss Lovs, Mr. Horn, Master 
Edmonds, and most of the orincipal sine- 
ers, acquitted themselves with considerable 
taste and judgment. 

At CovENT'OAROsNy ott the following 
Friday, the most sublime offspring of Han* 
del's mighty genius, the Messiah, was 
performed ; that production, the inspired 
nlagnificence of which so ill accorded 
with the false and puerile taste of the fine 
gjeHtlemen of 1741, as to be very coldly 
reived, and to reduce the great composer 
to the necessity of quitting England^ of 
aUowing Irish judgment the honour of 
discovering its unparalleled merits ! It 
was, on the whole, very judiciously ex* 
ttuted, and, in many parts, attended to 
•' with ravished ears/* Our favourite, 
BRARAMi in ** Contort ye, my people" 
was «4tnirably pathetic, and gave tne plain 
boM air of '* Thou skaii break them,*^ with 
a vln)ur and firmness of intonation felt 
and applauded by the whole audience, 
Bellamy delivered ** Why do the na- 
tions" and <* The trumpet shaU sound" 
in a style surpassing his usuaT manner, 
both in spirit and in judgment. With 
Miss Lc^ve's " O thou that teUest good 
tidings,*' we Were much pleased; and 
Miss M.Tree and Miss HamMeRsley, in 
" He shall feed his /lock** were truly ex- 
cellent. Madame Caradori gave the 
sweetly simple air *' Thou didst not leave,** 
with the purest and most unaffected taste ; 
and in the fine melody of Mozart's **Lau-* 
date Dominum,** introduced between the 
$rst and second acts, convinced us of her 
just conception of the composer's senti- 
ment and meaning. On account of Miss 
Paton's indisposition. Miss Or addon, 
ftt a very short notice, undertook, the per« 
formance of the songs that had been al« 
lotted to that lady, and acquitted herself 
with an address that, throughout, was 
applausively noticed. 

Mr. SamvelWesley's concerto, found- 
ed on a fugue of Sebastian Bach, in D 
major, and originally prepared for the 
Naval Pillar concert, projected by Dr* 
Busby, and performed at the King's thea- 
tre, in 1800, was a truly fine composition, 
and executed in the most masterly manner. 
The choruses were performed with energy 
and precision ; and <' Foir unto us a child 
is bom,** and " HalleU^ah, for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth" were enthusi- 
astically encored. The house was moat 

^-^rtobly and crowdedly filled. 



A GRIEVAT^CK. ^ 
{To the Editor of the Vireukttof,) 

Sir, — I beg leave, through the medi^ 
of your popular paper, to give circulaH^ 
to my cjiscj which may be that of ot!»er8, 
U) sXdie \o jou my ^ri^vnnce, und to hope 
tliat my example will deter olher honest 
citizeus froni allowiDg their children aod 
fartiities to get so Frenehitied as to render 
tlienit^elve^ ridiculoyttj and to make their 
homes uacomfortable. 1 Biitter myielf 
that I am a plain, hqneat man ; the for- 
mer epithet none of my neighboura 
will lijgpute with me, the latter must 
sfjHZDJt for U.self : ti3y namt; is^ /*/«tt «'— *v ery 
cotiitijcm-placej I ais^yreyou — but tny cun^ 
ceiled wife and daughter want Id taake 
as queer a haJii of me as if I were a plmcw 
coming from the iiAbmoQger's Ahop to h% 
servt;d up with some high smne. Indeed, 
in one point of view,l amlilne a hsh out of 
wuier | for griiu:e Madam, my Rpoa^Cj hag 
been over to the Frtinch coau^t, with 
Miiiiemoi.se lie, (Ibr ^\\^ will do longer a]L» 
swer to MiKa,) I have uot only Dot it will 
of my own, hut not a place that I piii 
call my own ; my counting-houae ;is 
erammed with foreign packages,m v diaiog- 
room ia called a saloop^ my lumoerHrdim 
is turned into a boudoir, and my old family 
qame changed into nonsense. Madam 
and Miss have taken to studying heraldry, 
and fain would persuade me that I am of 
French extraction, and that my surname 
(or rather my nickname) is De la Place, 
and that I belong to some of those high- 
way men, and invading, pillaging chapa 
who came over with that son of a gun^ 
William the conqueror, who was called 
by his own nation William the bastard : — 
now pray what have I to do with him 1 
^Nevertheless they have got a pedigree 
made out, and a copperplate for Siext 
visiting cards, and it is Madame de la 
Place in every place they go to ; save me, 
if this don't find me a i^ce in the bank* 
rapt list at last ; but I can't get in a word 
edgeways for French parley and French 
£Dolery. I am smoked out of my room by 
Ned Place, my son, and stunned in my 
parlour by Mademoiselle's piano-forte, 
on which she will play nothing but hea 
foreign airs — indeed it would be well if 
she only played these airs off at home, — 
and then at night she must have her young 
friends practising waltzes, and a French 
dancing-master with bis kit — hang the 
whole *i7of them, — ^and I can't get <<Rule 
Britannia," or any decent tune, to amuse 
me and to keep me from sleeping aftec 
dinner, but off Miss most go to the French 
strollers of Tottenham-oouit-road theatre, 
and it will be well if all ends well. My Ma* 
dame is dressed like an opera-dan^cer, asfl 
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ibi V»wg that if erer mh huve another son 
hQ shall be named CM44eri€t there's a 
name for you ; however, I hope we shall 
not; increase and multiply ia this way. 
Qhildericde la Place I indeed, a pretty 
namei instead of old Bob Place* and Ro- 
ger Place, my industrious fhther. Would 
^tt balieire itt Madame calls me Bo- 
bert*fl»of> ami, in honour of this Norman 
lobben of the conquest; and all this 
comes from passing three weeks at 
B<d »gi e» in Fcaaee: 'I wish they had 
K«««r Wa iIm Bnn-andrMoatii, where I 
had to pay for their places. Master Ned^ 
too^feraoetb, has become a proper Neddy^ 
with papers in his hair like a Miss MoUy^ 
and his snuffbox pulled out at every 
word* or his hat on one ear as if he was 
dnmky and occasionally a straw »full of 
tobacco in his mouth, ^ looks exactly like 
the aign of the monkey that ha» seen the 
tiforU, and I see no sign of ;his getting 
better. The liberty of the press is a 
noble thing, aud I trust that this public 
exposure may shame my incurables, and 
lower their French fever; .in the hope, 
therefore, that Madame Place may keep 
htr ptoper piaet — and that Miss de la 
Place may change her name for some 
honest English one, like plain fish or flesh 
»4hat my Neddy may cease to be thus 
ov^ head and ears in love with French 
beauties and French fashions, and, like 
his old father, be once more all for liberty 
and a straight head of hair. 

fin I I 1 II a ■■■ ■ « I li mi I I I I 

SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 

How charming ii divine philosophy I 
Not liarsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose. 
But masical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectard sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. ^—MUton, 

In our last geological article we illus- 
trated the economy of primitive rocks, in* 
asmucb as their importance entitles them 
to the first claim on our attention in con* 
sidering the actual structure of the earth. 
We shall now proceed to the second divi* 
flion of our subiect) viz. hUermediate, or 
as Werner has denominated them, 7V«m« 
sUUnRockB^ which generally, in this coun* 
try, occupy a higher level than the second- 
ary, but a lower one than the primitive 
formations. Most of these rocks are, in 
some d^ree, crystalline, beinjg, according 
to the inferences of geologists, formed 
Iftom a state of solution during the transit 
tion of the world from a chaotic to a 
habitable state. Hence, being the lowest 
ip which fossil remains of animals or vege<- 
tables are found, they become the indexes 
to t^e natural history of the first inhabitauts 
of the globe, aad by this means we arrive &t 
(^important fact>Jthat zoophiles aod shell- 



fish, the lowest link ia the teak of animal 
creation, were the first that received tha 
gift of life. In the secondary, or rocka 
above these, we meet with the remains of 
animals of a more complex orgamsatiDu» 
with the faculties of sight and locomotion^ 
Here the student of nature may contem* 
plate the secret but simple train of being 
with which our Creator first stocked th« 
earth, and here he may view the gareni 
lelics of aU animated Mftara, Mid wdtom 
Ihe vary apxiaga erf life : 

The antique world, in his flrst flowing youth. 
Found no defect in his Creator's grace i 

But with glad thanks and unreproved truth. 
The gifts of sovereigiie bounty did embrace. * 
i5peiM«n 

This may be considered as the most im- 
portant feature in the history of transition 
rocks. Although not rich in gems, they 
abound in various veins of ores \ as for 
instance, the mining districts of the Lead- 
hills and Wanloch-head near Edinburgh, 
those immense deposits of galena^ or the 
black ore of lead. The rich lead and 
silver mines in Hartz, in Germany, and 
many of those in Mexico, which are now 
rousing the avarice of mankind, are in 
similar rocks. They likewise contain ex- 
tensive beds of variegated limestone, and 
fine granites and porphyries, and occasion- 
ally coals are found in them, similar to 
those in primitive rocks. 

The principal of Transitive Rocks are 
slate, flinty-sfate, greywacke, which is a 
coarse kind of slate, sub-crystalline lime- 
stone, or common marble, which, being 
formed of various fragments, is termed 
brecciated, as the Egyptian breccia, which 
contains large pebbles of jasper, granite, 
and porphyry. Few persons visit Lewes, 
in Sussex, without noticin? the foKsil marr 
ble with which it is paved, which consists 
of shells and fragments, brecciated, or 
united by cement. When these several 
bodies are rounded, they are called pud- 
ding-stone. The celebrated pudding-stone, 
found only in Hertfordshire, and of which 
there are some very fine specimens near 
Hemel Hempstead, is, however, supposed 
to be an original rock, on account of the 
coloured circlets being always entire, and 
parallel with the surface. Trap, sienite, 
porphyry, gneiss, and serpentine anj 
quartz, are also among the transitive rocks, 
and they for the most part resemble those 
of the primitive class. 

Our next division consists of Secondary, 
Stratified Rocks, which rest immediately 
on the trausitiou class. These are like-* 
wise distinguished by their abundance of 
fossil organic remains, principally in lime- 
stone. The older formations contain ovi- 
parous quadrupeds or lizards, and in the 
newer are found remains of true quadru* 
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peds, as «f 'oposninu. ^ ' Seeondarj ' rocks the diBtortioii of th€ ifliageg produced hf 

are highly interesting to the mineralogist : this cause, the eye being natundly short- 

they also contain the greatest coal-mines sighted, was corrected by a lens, with one 

in all countries f the richest lead-mines surface concave and spherical, 'and the 

in England; the great iron-mines in Eng- other concave and cylindrical; its axis, 

land and Scotland; the salt of Cheshire, being at right angles to the plane of 

Cracow, and other countries ; and vast greatest refniction. 

ouairies of sandstone and limestone. Of ^ Shoes made of IndUm-ruUer have been 

these, the RocksaU is not the least wor- imported into Philadelphia from South 

thy of notice, and many persons on seeing America, and are likely to come into ge* 

a fpiece of this substance, have failed to neral use there. 

identify it with the salt used for culinary The late lord Courtney, who was of One 
purposes. The preparation of salt by of the oldest families m Great Britain, 
evaporation is highly curious.t According having married to a Miss Clack, who w«b 
to our indefatigable chemist, Henry, the much inferior in point of birth, a convert 
insoluble portion of sea-salt is a mixture sation took place (at which the late bishop 
of carbonate of lime, with carbonate of of Exeter was present) on the disparity of 
magnesia, and a fine silicious sand ; and the connection. <*What is yourobjectionl^ 
in the salt prepared from Cheshire brine, said the bishop to a lady, who took the 
it is almost entirely carbonate of lime, principal part in the conversation.— 
Some estimates of the general proportion ** Want of family, my lord." ** Want of 
of this impurity, may be formed from family 1" echoed the bishop, •• why I'll 
the fact, that government in levying the prove her of better family than his lord- 
duties, allows 65lb8. to the bushel of rock- ship's. He, perhaps, may trace his an* 
salt instead of 561bs., the usual weight of cestors as far back as the conquest, but 
a bushel of salt. That kind of salt which the family of * Clacks ' are as old us 
is hardest, most compact, and perfect in Eve !" 

its crystals, is best adapted for packing Subsidence op the Baltic— It was 

iish, but the smaller-grained varieties an- suspected that the waters of the Baltic 

swer equally well for pickling or striking were gradually sinking, but a memoir, pub- 

meat4 Mr. Henry*s experiments show lished in the Swedish Tramactiona for 

that in compactness of texture, the larger- 1823, has put the change beyond a doubU 

grained British salt is equal to the foreign Mr. Buncrona has examined the Swedish 

bay salt, and that their antiseptic or pre- coast with great care from lat S6 to 62, 

servative qualities are the same. and Mr. Halstrom has examined that of 

the gulf of Bothnia. At the lat. of 55, 

*' ■ ' ' ' where the Baltic unites with the German 

ocean through the Cattegat, no change 

Varietur* seems to be perceptible ; but from lat. 66 

to 63, the observations show a mean ^U 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Phih- of 1 foot 6 inches in 40 years, or 4-tenths 

wpAicai Society, a notice was read by of an inch annually, or 3 feet 10 inches in 

professor Cumming, on the subject of the a century. In the gulf of Bothnia the re« 

conversion of cast-iron into plumbago, by suits are more uniform, and indicate a 

the action of sea water : a specimen of mean fall of 4 feet 4 inches in a ceutunr, 

plumbago formed in this manner was fur- or rather more than an inch annually. The 

tiished by Mr. Alderson, of Pembroke- Baltic is very shallow at present ; and if 

college, which formed part of the iron its waters continue to sink as they have 

groove of a patent log belonging to the done, Revel, Abu, Narva, and a hundred 

ship Zoroaster, of Hull. A very interest- other ports, will by and by become inland 

ing paper was read by Mr. Airy, of Tri- towns : and the gulfs of Bothnia and 

nity-coUege, on a mal-conforination of Finland, and ultimately the Baltic, will b« 

the eye, the refraction in a plane nearly changed into dry land, 
vertical, being greater than in the others; heights or the highest edifices. 

fert. 

" Tower of Babel... 680 

Pyramid of Gezeh, in Egypt •«••*• 543 

♦ Whatit|enerallytemedtheC«iZForji«^ St. Peter's, at Rome 518 

Sum consisU of an alternation of grey and white «*.^ i. „/ ^t.^ r«-»i»«j-«i «* r« 

■anditonc.bttummou» shale, and slate-clay, clay Steeple Ot the Cathedral at Co- 
Ironstone, limestone, and coal. The whole form logne •..••••.••.••••••••• 501 

together « group or set of rocks, which resu on ^ower at Strasburif 474 

the rooantain limestone. o^ \ e^iTA^.tlV V 1 V V 
f Pegwell Bay, on the Kentish coast, is an Steeple of the Cathedral at Ant- 
interesting representation of this process, and a werp " 476 

JSTd^nThYiHn.'ii^uir""''"''''""''^'' Cupola Of the Cathedral at Flo- 

t PhHo$. TrtauaetionM, 1610. renoe % • A'* «••.•»•,•" 384 
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TEA AND COFHX 179 

feet.. TransactioiisoftlieBanlLv-^Gtolii^M^tfd^ 

SL Michael's Tower, Brussels • • • « 381 The art of fhcasseeing Frenchmen.— -iSy m 

Steeple of Notre Dame, Munich . • 348 frog. 

Cupola of St. Paul's, London 347 History of the giantsr-iLar^e P^n*^* 

Spire at Norwich 316 

Cupola of thft Jesuits' Church, - 

Paris'.,.., 3H 

Trinity Spire, ditto 300 ThomabGarbaway^ui Exchange-alley, 

lincoln's High Tower 300 ComhUl, tobacconist and coffeeman, waa 

Chichester Spire, England 297 the first who retailed and sold tea, recom- 

Minarets of St. Sophia, Constant!- mending it for the cure of all disorders* 

nople, Turkey 290 He states in his hand-biU that it was first 

OranthamSpire, England 28a ^^w in England about 1667; at which 

Ely Spire, England 270 date, from its extreme scarceness, it had 

Lichfield Spire 268 been sold at as high a rate as from 6U 

Steeple of Notre Dame, Pans . . . • 239 to 10/. sterling the pound weighu Gar- 
Canterbury Tower • 236 jaway too first pubUdy sold tea in leaf or 

Spitalfields Spire, London .• 234 drink, made according to the direction of 

Porcelain Tower, Nankin 228 the most experienced merchants in the east, 

Wakefield Spue, England 225 at the price of from 16*. to 60*. a pound* 

Gloucester Tower, ditto. • 222 about the year 1660. 

Glasgow Spire, Scotland 220 The celebrated Thevenot introduced 

DurhamTower. 214 coffee into France in 1668 : he gave it af- 

York Tower 213 ter dinner, and it was considered at that 

Wellington Obelisk, Dublin • 210 time as the mere whim of a philosophicU 

Monument, near London-bndge .. • 202 traveller ; but ten years afterwards a 

I^Mining Tower at Pisa 188 XurkUh ambasstidor at ParU, made the 

/>«««MiiuA«p.— Mr.Cream,schoohnaster beverage highly fashionable. We were, 

at Cambridge, has wntten the ten com- however, acquainted with its use before 

mandments, the creed, the I^rd s prayer, the time of Thevenot ; for an English 

the 1 17th psalm* and his own name, com- Turkish merchant brought a Greek servant 

prising altogether 2160 letters, m the small in 1652, who, knowing how to roast and 

space of a sixpence. They were wntten m „ake it, opened a house to sell it publicly, 

half an hour, without the aid of a glass. The following is a copy from his origina 

and most of the writing may be read by hand-bUl : **Thewriueof the coffee drink, 

the naked eye. first publicly made and sold in England, 

A course of lectures on Political Econo- ^y p^,^^ ji^„^ i^ St. Michael alley, 

my is announced to be delivered in the Comhill, at the sign of his own head:* 

City. The lecturer is Mr. MaccuUoch. The first introduction of the Chinese 

A Joint Stock Company is forming for leaf was violently opposed by many of the 
ihe encouragement of literature; the capi- learned; a German philosopher went so 
tal to be 100,000/., inshares of 26f The fo^ as to denounce tea-dealers, as immoral 
plan is to purchase the manuscnpt and persons, lying in wait for men's purses and 
copy-nght of works of ment, on such terms %,^ ^t a more recent period, those ab- 
as may be advantageous to the author, and s^rd prejudices had a warm advocate in 
leave a profit to the capitalists. the phiUnthropist Jonas Hanway, who was 

Inreading a Catalogue of Books, tiie fol- accustomed to anathematise the fragrant 

lowing curious comcidenoes, and nustakes ^erb as a slow poison. This made Dr. 

in punctuation, appeared: Johnson remark, who was an inveterate 

£ssay on stupidity^Bound in caif. tea-drinker, that ito operation must indeed 

Binte on the ongmal state of man.— r«y be slow in its operation, since he had dranl^ 

^J^^ .. . ,-, ^, ^ it with impunity the last forty years ^ 

History ofthe reign of Henry 8th.— Oc/flPo. ^ "^ j^ ^ 

TTie conscience of the lawyers. — A farce, * 

The history of the coronation&r— iZoyo/ 

paper. JBtatj} sA ^UVitttatti^ 
Verdicts in the court of chancery.— r«y 

scarce, Teh, 28.— The BudCet.— The revenui 

life of Charles 1 St— I^MaAearf capitally has been so productive in the past year, 

executed, that it admits of a reduction in the taxes to 

tlints to carpenters* — In boards, the amount of a million and a half. Hie 

Pyer's history of Cambridgd'^-^Mfitflr in statement of the Minister affords general 

fnoroceo^ iatisfactioDj9oine« how«Y«r, think that tb^ 
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whole of the window taxes 'ought to have study of the diminutive order in creation, 

Iteen repealed, instep of the repeal being like the fluxional calculus in mathematics, 

limited to houses with less thau eight win- forms the higher department in natural his* 

dows. Petitions for this purpose are in tory. Pro6cients in the science are anxious 

active preparation; it is not improbable to mvestigate the laws and organization of 

that thev may be attended with success, the animalculas of nature's works) while the 

especially as the Chancellor of the Ex- Tulpmindis most struck by, and most 

chequer showed last year, by therremission eunous to I earn, the structure and oon^rm- 

of the law duties after bringing forward ations of her greater productions, as th^ 

the annua] budget, that he is a man n^ho horse, the elephant, and rhinoceros, 
may be occasionally advised. Whims of Lawyers.— The benehet* 

The inhabitants of Salisbury are advert of the Middle Temple, for lack of some- 

tising for persons of capital to establish thing to do, quarrelled with the lime-trees 

manufactories there, they having ** a very in their garden, because, as they said, they 

numerous population unemployed." — ^The eould not see the water after dinner, by 

£aster ball at the Mansion-house is post- reason of those trees, though -it is note- 

poned, in consequence of the necessity of rious that they see after dinner exactly 

putting the Egyptian-hall in repair* — ^The twice as much as any moderate men would 

fall of lambs is so great, as to mitigate in desire to see ; the students, however, who. 



some degree the loss occasioned by the rot. 
Mmrch 1. — Called at the Chapter coffee-* 
bouse. Poor Mis Jloddinott, it seems, died 
more than a fortnight since at Homsey. — 
The waiter, Thomas, always puts me in 



like poor OpheHa, have <»too much water" 
already, and who have also some natural 
taste for the woodie, begged the lives of 
the trees, and after a hard struggle, the 
trees are likely to be spared, though the 



mind of Dominie Sampson, and be looks old gentlemen accuse them roundly of 
as demure and full of the ** milk of human being sapless old twigs that do no manner 

«f good, and only stand in the way ! 



kindness" as ever. 

Sir Francis Burdbtt im Fashion.—^ 
These are certainly strange times i a few 
years past, sir Francis rarely brought for-i 
ward a question in which he was sup« 
ported by more than one or two members j 
to-day he made a motion for a parliamen* 
tary inquiry into catholic grievances, when 
he was seconded by a principal member of 
administration, Supported by Messrs. Can* 
. ning, Plunkett, Wortley, and a majority of 
247 members ! 
2* — ^The project commenced for forming 



WSUAls Calen)rar. 

High Water, Morn. VII. 49 in.— E?eo. VIII* 

22 m. 
Sun rises, VI. 13m. $ sets, V. 4f n. 



Chronologt. — 17l2. Queen Annj? 

announced ^in the Royal Gazette her in- 

. . „ tention to touch publicly for the evil. 

a tunnel under the Thames from Bother- She was the last of oar sovereigns who 



hithe. Mr. Smith, M. P., previously to exercised this miraculous gift. It is rather 
laying the first stone, made a long discourse mortifying to national vanity, that ouf 

wise ancestors for seven hundred years 



on the utility of the arts and sciences, and 
exemplified it by reference to this gigantic 
undertaking. A prayer was ofiPered up by 
Mr. White for the success of it ; when the 
first stone was laid amid the cheers of the 
spectators. — An association is said to be 
forming for producing silk in this country 



believed in the efficacy of the royal touch 
in scrofulous affections. But while we 
pity their credulity, let us not forget that 
we have still believers in the astrological 
iV)nsense of the almanac ; and that ^he 
Stamford ghost, Richard Brothers, the 



and Ireland. This branch of manufacture fasting woman of Tutbury, and 'Joanna 
is so flourishing, that from 4 to 6,00d hands Southcott, have had their disciples. 
are advertised for at Macclesfield.— Last 1713.— The first number of the Guartf- 
year, the gold imported into the mint, ten, a celebrated periodical, published 
amounted to thesura of 4,^90,000/. under the direction, of Steele. 

Intelligence has arrived of the complete 
discomfiture of the royalist party in Peru; 
the battle was fought on the ninth of De- 
cember on the plains of Guamanguilla, 
^nd terminated in the capture of. La 
Serena, Canterac, Valdez, their army, 
*>9ggege, and accoutrements. 

4, — Heard Dr. Roget, at the London 

Ipstitution, deliver an interesting lecture 

nritive powers, and instruments 

9( progression in insects, llie 



IKarri^ Xm,r^Sunday. 

High Water, Morn. VIII. 65 m,-^Evett. IXj 

28 m. 
Sunday Lessons, Mom. Gen 43. Luke 34. Bvieo. 
Gen.45.I,Tbess.4.^ 

Chronology. — 365. Belisarfus, a cele? 
bjrated general of the Roman empire, dies, 
after experiencing the severest trisds of 
royal ingratitude. 
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. 1781. Br; Hertehel diwovon the 
Otargium planet* 

flLHtc^ XIV. — Monday. 

H\th Water, Morn. X, 2 q^^^^v^d. X. 31 m. 

Chronology.— 1767. The brave ad- 
QUral Byng shot at Purtsroouth ; a victim 
to political persecution. — 1799. Expired 
at Bath, in his 89th year, William Mel- 
moth, an elegant scholar and polite Writer. 

1803, In his 80th year, Prederipk 
Klopstock, whom the Crerman literati 
place by the tide of Homer and Milton. 

fSAtc^ XY.-^Tuesday, 

High Water, Morn. XI. m.-Even. XI. 28 m. 
• Chronolooy.-*41b. 0. Julius Ciesar 
was assassinated in the senate house at 
Rome. 

1784. Expired Dr. Thomas Franklin, 
whose translation of Phalaris, Sophocles, 
and Lucian, equally evince bis learning 
and bis genius. 

jJRawfl XVI.— Wednesday. 

Sigh Water, Morn. XI. A7 m.— Even 0. m. 

On thit day, 1792, Gustavus III., of 
Sweden, was assassinated at Stockholm, 
by Ankerstrom, a discontented officer ; 
but the king did not expire till the 29tb. 

Angling.— -Jack and pike will easily 
take a live bait in this month ; but as they 
are now full of spawn, or spawning, the 
/air ijportsman will refrain from killing 
them ; indeed from February to Michael- 
mas they are hardly worth cooking ; the 
flesh is then tough and tasteless ; yet we 
find this, fish in abundance at the fish- 
mongers' shops ib the metropolis during 
March and April, at which season they 
ate easily taken, by snaring, halterinj;, 
and other unsportsman-like ways, pursued 
by poachers. — Carp, chiib, roach, dace, 
flounders, and eels, will now bite freely in 
mild weather ; ao that the angler may 
enjoy much sport in his favourite diver- 
sion, without destroying either jack, perch, 
pike, or trout ; which are all at present 
un/it for the table. 

B^ach fishing.' is particularly good all 
this month : they are now emerging from 
the shallows, and an expert angler may, 
in many places, take from twenty to thirty 
pounds weight of them daily. 

fiUv^ XVir.— St. Patrick.— 
Thursday. 

High W«ter, Mom.'0. 20in.^Ev£n.0. 44 m. 
St, Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ireland^ 



died at Soul-abbey, h ibe ' coimty o^ 
Down, in that kingdom, in ihe one bun*' 
dred and twenty-third year of his age* 
He was interred at Down, accordiqg tOi 
most accounts : but, respecting his burial- 
place, there have been warm disputes ; 
and it has been as warm a subject of de- 
bate as Homer's birth-placfe wwr formefly 
among the cities of Greece* 

1800.--^Tbe Quern Charlotte, m British 
ship of war of 110 guns, bit w up off th« 
barbour of Leghorn ; when. captain Todd, 
and above eight hundred of the enw, 
perished by the explosion. 

iMarr^ XVUL^Friday, ,. 

High Water, Mom. 1. 6 m.«^Ev«n. 1. 87;m. 

CHRONOLQOY.'^JBdward, king of tbe 
West Saxons, was stabbed in the back, 
by order of his mother-in-law, Elfrida, at 
Corfe-castle, in Dorsetshire. 

Flora.^ — ^The early daflbdil, inordinary 
seasons, is by this time in blow ; and 
though in warm situatibns, and early sea- 
sons, it often appears sooner, yet it i» 
not generally found. The double gaidea 
daflbdil is sometimes in blow a few days 
before the single sort, of which it is only 
a variety. Shakspeare speaks of *'the 
daflbdil which comes before the swallow 
dares." 

. Natural History*— The gannets, or 
Soland geese, resort in March to the He* 
brides, and other rocky isles of North 
Britain, to make their nests and lay their 
eggs. In the months of May and June, . 
their nests are described as so closely 
placed together, that it is diflicult to walk 
without treading upon some of them ; send 
it is said, that the swarms of the old bird*- 
are so prodigious, that when thev rise into 
the air they stun the ear with their noise, 
and overshadow the ground like the clouds* 
The Bo»i JtUy in the Frith of Forth, is 
farmed out for the eggs of the various* 
kind of water-fowl with which it swgrms ; 
and the produce of the Soland geese forms 
a large portion ef the rent — for great 
numbers of their young ones are taklen 
•very season, and sold for about twenty^ 
pence each, in Edinburgh ; where th&y 
are esteemed a favourite dish, being* 
generally roasted and eaten before dinner^ 



LE9 JBUX ET LE BIS. 

Apposite Quotation. — l^me of lord 
North's applications of passages from the 
Latin classics were extremely apposite and 
comical. To a young friend of his who 
told him he was ali^ut to part with hisr 
iavovite marc on accouot of the emhat* 
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nssment of his circmnstaiieesy be said^ 
*< Before yoo make up your mind to 
this, consider what your old friend Horace 

' Squam memento rebut in arduM 
Settare,* ** '- 

Literary Ingenuity. — ^The follow*, 
ing is from an old book, where it is said ta 
have <* cost the maker much foolish la- 
bour,'* for it is a perfect yerse^ and every 
word is the very same both backward and 
linwardj 

*' Odo tenet mulumt madidam mappam tenet 
anna." 

From the Greek : 

'*BI«st he who tees: who hears thee truly' 

. blest; 
Thy kiss is paradise ; and heaven the rest." 



HISTORICAL FACTS. 

T&£ reign of Edward L was marked 
with, a singular occurrence, whic)i serves- 
to illustrate the general character ^of this 
moiiarchr ^In the year 1285, Edward took 
away, the charter of . Loudon, and turned 
out the mayor, inconsequence of, his suf-» 
fering himself to be bribed by the bakers, 
and invested one of his own appoint-w 
ing with the civic authority. ^ 'The city, 
however, by makiiig' various, presents to 
the king, and rendering him other signal 
services, found means to have their charter- 
restored* . 



Sir Giles Allingham, a. d. 1631, was 
convicted for marrying his own niece, and 
fineda2;00p/: to the king, and compelled 
to gii^e' a- 20,000/. bond never to cohabit, 
or come in [ private with her again ; and 
both of them to do penance at St. Paul's 
cross, or St. Mary's, in Cambridge, which 
they accordingly did. 

Mr. Pinkerton, in his '* Essay on Me- 
dals," relates, that in the cellar of a house 
in Norfolk-street in the Strand, is a fine 
antique bath, formerly belonging to Tho- 
mas earl of Arundel, who first brought 
the Arundelian marbles into England, 
and whose house and extensive gardens 
were adjacent. It is a pity this valuable 
antique is not more known, and better 
taken care of. 

The funeral of Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, 
{Henry II.) was attended by, two kings, 
many earls, three archbishops, fourteen 
l^ishops, and one-hundred abbots, Miradea 



innumerable were wrought lit hid fOfaib. 
His virtues were not confined to thitf 
country; for his statue being placed 
near the walls of Paris, it nearly ruined 
all the physicians there, by curing the 
sick persons who passed by it«— Vide 
Heme Dom. Carth. p. 27^ 
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FOOT-BALL. 



Thr figure of a ball beiog better adapt- 
ed to t&e hand and for promotion than 
any other shape, has formed the founda- 
tion of a grea^t many pi^tSHies. First is 
the game of Hand-Ball, called by the 
Fiendh paltn^plap,' because- the exercise 
consisted itf receiving the bait, and driving 
it- back again -mth the palm of the'hand. 
Formerly they playtfd with the naked' 
hand,' then with'' a glove,' which, in «ome 
nstanceb, was lined ; ' afterwards they 
bound cords and tendons round the hands 
to make the'ball' rebound more forcibly: 
hence the* racket derived its origin. 'In 
the reien of Charles I. palm-pHy was 
Very fasnionabte in France, being played 
bir the nobility for large sums^ of money ; 
when they had lost all they had about 
Hjete,' they would' sotinelimet pledge a p«rt 

VOL, u 



of their dress rather than give up the 
game. ' In England it was a favourite- 
pastime amottjg the youth of both sexet^ 
and in many parts of the kingdom they 
played daring 'the Easter hSidays for 
tansy cakes. It is" still played, thouglk 
utader a different name, and probaUy ; 
under a different modification of the game s > 
it iR now called Fives. f 

. The game at Pall-Mall is a bail dt- 
vei^ion. This game consisted in striking 
a rouiid box ball with a mallet through 
two high cirdles of iron, one at each end of 
the alley, which he that could do it at the 
fewest' blows, or at the number agreed 
upon, wins. It was a fashionable ainui9^<* 
ihent in the reign of Charles II. and 'a 
well-known street, 'then a walk in Sti 
James Vparky derives its name from 
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Charles and hir cottrtierf there playing^ your mrclien firom Hxuhvay, ^oA during 
at mall : the demonstration <* mall " evi- . high market let them shoot at butts in 
dently being derived from the mallet or Cheapide." The citizens ('* under fa- 



wooden hammer used by t||^ p^^y^fs^ • ¥f iif! '* I9 fi^Y«ma|) had some eicuse for 

Stool-Ball is another baA'^me, fre* {Hirsuing their diversions in the streets ; for 

quently meutionfed Ijy wfiters 11^ th^lwt the gro^jp^^ i^hicji at Js)jngl^|^, Hpxtp^ 

century, but without any descnptiou of the Shoreditch, and other parts, nBd r>#- 

game. Dr. Johnson describes it as a meriy been appropriated to pastimes^ bad 

play, wl^ere balls are driver^ frpm ftpo) to bf ftn g^ftf^itftj f ncroacheofiijjp^ij^ f^ 

stool, but does not say in what manner, or enclosed. 

to what purpose. The boys m^e ^se of a blown bladder 

Foot-Ball, which forms the subject o€ withouitbe covering of leather, by way of 

cut, was formerly much , in vo^e, foot-ball, putting peas and horse-beans 



though of lat« yuan it has fallen Into 
disrepiite^ aud is little ^mctls*id. Mr, 
Strutt was uoable to discover aay traci? 
of thift g'ame prior to thi; reign of Ed-* 
ward III. 3.Dd thea it wd£ prolubited by a 
public edict \ tmt^ perhaps , from ^ny par^ 
ticular abjection to the sport itself ^ but be- 
ckiuise it coopftrated, with othtr favourite 
amusejiveiits, to impede the progress of 
^rci^firy. When a match a.t bot-biill is 
xnadi^i two partieSj each containing aa 
equal ijuinuer of comptliiors, take the 
fil^ld, and U'^ud Uetwe^n twogoali, pUced 
at the distance of eighty yards ono from 
the other ; the ball* which Is cammonly 
m^de of a bh>wn bladder^ and eased wtth 
leather, is deti¥ered In the midst of the 
ground r and the object of either party is 
to drive it through ilie ^o^d of their a»i- 
t^gonists, ivhich being achi&ved^Oie fame 
is wou. The abilitii^K pf thp perform^rii 
are best displayed in attacking and de- 
f^i^dift^ the g^u^U ] when the e^cerctse be^ 
OfiQieE^ excee(|in^ty viokiU, tke pi ay ere 
^elt ei^ch nth^r'i shins without the kant 
ceremony, and soma of ti^eiw are over- 
thtowti Hi the hiiard of their litiib$, Thi^ 
gfial 1) usually made Vr'ith two sticks, 
driven into the ground| about tvyo or tliree 
feet apart. 

The d^iTTgef attending this gam? 9m^* 
sin a Oil James I. U> say, *^* From tKii; court 
I debarre all rough and violent exercises, 
as foot^bail, meetor for lamfdogp thaa 
makeing abjle the uses thereof.'- ! Rpugh 
^nd boisflerQUS as this amusement utiques* 
tipnttbW was, it use diormer^y to b^ pls^jr- 
ed in the streets of London. Sir VVUlipm 
Qaveoant, in ti letter to a friendt in the 
reign of Charles 11. containing a sfttifical 
description of the city, says, ^^1 minMMdw 



inside, which oecasiuned a rattling noise 
aji it was kicked about :- — 

'^Artd nowe in winter, wheqimeu f^ill 

the fat jiwine, 
They get'the bladder and blow it great 

and thin» 
With many boaits and pen ftre 'put 

within 
Itrauleth,30uTidetb^ and ahineth d^^e 

and fayre 
While it is throwu and cast up In the 

ayre, , 

Each otie contetideth apd hath a grete < 

delight 
With foot and with hand the 'bladder 

fof to smite ; 
If it ^U to ground they lift \t up 

ag»i«, 
^d this waye to labour (h^y count it 

fof no payne.^* 

It U in this innoceat form thf g'^m^ is 
liuw pUyidd al some of our public schools^ 
Especial iy at the iloyal Miliiary At-'adet^y, 
where we have se^n th^ ead^U a at using 
themselves with this harm less priijectile. 

Most of the ^ncrient bail' games ^aviJ 
h^m ftup^T^eded by Ihe Qobie game of 
cricket, which h uow frequfintiy plty^d i| 
the Y^)ni(y of L^iidCTt!, e!?pccia)ly st Keu- 
nin^rtoTi, wh[?re on the cortmioOj in the 
summer season, may be seen, some- 
times, ^ 4^^^^ PM^si ^\ qnpe. 
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Wb are itiduced to i^« % hvf ^\im^ 
y^tiods OB 9 study that, hats, m y«t«> 

. . iathisQQuntry, b«fn pur«M«4 quietly Ha4 

make a safe retreat, but : that nftethinkn J; i«, seciecy by a iew ; we ai^ ^\ %yf«^ 

am stopped by oua of yo^r heroic games, that the wimher of its. vAtwiet h^ ii5li' 

called /oa/-&aJi, which I eonii^eive (uoiierr eveaaed within the last l9Ur w fiye y«M9< 

^pr favour) not very convenieiitly oiyi^ frana the works that have fcie»ti publishudf 

in the streets, espepially in such irvegulart on the subject, and whioh has ^fi^ciently; 

and narrow r^ads as Croqkock-laiie. Yet shown the importance an4 interest 9,t<j 

it argues your oourage mueb like ymp t«phed to this d^p^rtment of soiei^ee. 
BMlitary pUtimA of throwing at cook*; It would appear nftt ft Utt)(9 sUTflrisinf . 

but your 'metal would be tyuoh mj^gniiiedr that the generality of parmi^ $h<«ttW^ W 

(wnceyott have long allowfd tU^so tw«^ completely ignorant on this svbjf^ct^ vIt*^ 

valiant eisrcitef iu th9 str^otA,) to irm. tiw^k eHVf^y vtlHnfonMd m (^\mt 
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lopici ^ \»it h U'lur Ifti strftnge thwa tfuey 
tkat S^iagy in this country has beea 
iDost grievou|ly neglected $ so much so, 
that circumstances of every-day oecui- 
fence are frequency noticed in hur datl^ 
jbum^s as objects of wonder, of Admiral 
tion, and of surprise. We will advert at 
once to the notice of the appeoKunoe of 
iiilff^fiifdnrine^tbe wmter months ; thw 
eircumstance we often see mentioned as 
an extraordinary fliccnrreno^, andas soroe«< 
thing very peculiar. Now it is a hetf 
well knpwB to all entomologists, that 
tiiere are many insects that make their 
appearance in their perfect state late in 
the autumn, and, for the most part, liv<i 
through the winter, but in a torpid state \ 
of these, the genus Chneptpeys and fa- 
ntttm are peculiar, besides a host of Shr- 
tHc€9^ &0. ; and it is by no means un- 
eommon to see these beautiful insects 
iying in the vicinity of woodv on fine and 
mild days during the noonday sun, 
throughout the winter* We know also, by 
experience, that many of the rarer species 
of insects of this country, may be found 
even in the severest weather in their hy* 
hemal retreats, secreted under the bark of 
trees, clods of earth, in bark, decayed 
wood, banks, Uc, It is also certain that 
those in the lafva state, which live (m the 
soots of plants, decayed wood, &g., retire 
deeper on f he approach of cold and severe 
frost. It is a fact, and we believe but 
little known, that the larva or caterpillars 
of many of our most beautiful lepidop-* 
terons insects live all the winter, amongst 
these many of the Oeometrn larVa which, 
from the peculiar mode in which they 
attach themselves to the sprays of trees, 
the protttberanoes with which their bodies 
are covered, and the uniformity of colour 
with the back, often give thero more the 
appearance of young shoots than of an 
animal, and thus easily escape the eye of 
die most vigilant collector, and is* no 
doubt; a mark lupplied by the all-wise 
Pao vipBNOif to protect those to all appear^ 
anoe unprotected from the insectivorous^ 
birds. Of the latter we shall give an in- 
teresting fact, and which, we have no 
doubt, will be usefiil to some of our entO" 
mological friends, and which, we trust, 
will lead to farther observation. In the 
autumn of 1823, Mt. John Chant, a most 
indefatigable -and industrious entomolo-< 
gist, met with the larva of Ge^metrm Md^ 
horatia of HQbner, and Haworth, ou oak* 
trees, in the new forest of Hampshire \ it 
kept feedis? unal very late in the season, 
so late, indeed, that the winter was far 
advanced, and no more oak in leaf could 
be procured for it ; it, however, did not 
seein to require it, as it shrunk consider^ 
ibly in bvlk, but still kept itnU attached 



to the stum o£ thtt lial, in its usual pomtioa 
when not gating ; in this state it remained 
motionless, and without food, .during thn 
^iateri early in the spring it exhibited 
aigns of returning animation; it, however»> 
was weak, and much wrinkled, being: 
r^duoed in substance ; as soon as the sligbtf^ 
est movement was observed tho earUest 
ahrub was procured, which was white-< 
thorny and jttst beginning to bud, this. it 
wadily eat, but did not confine itself tor 
the buds alono, but fed also on the bark 
of the younger shoots : it now thmra m-^ 
pidly, young branches of oak were intro- 
duced, on which it likewise fed, but it 
confined itself to the youngest, and appa- 
rently, thp inost tendet sboptSt lipng be- 
fore the' oak-trees were in leaf the insect 
hfid ;^cqnired its fi)ll ^ife» and )iad retired 
to the pupa state ; it reappeare4 in its 
la§t ^nd imago, or perfept sta^ip, m. Ju^e, 
th^ U3ual time of its appearance in ^ state 
o^ nature. 

If is- generally supposed by the farmer 
and agriculturist that severe frosts destroy 
insects ; it is also, we believe, no uncom^' 
mon practice to manure the ground with, 
injured turnips, and various other decayed 
vegetable substances, which, no dov^t,- 
contain frequently the eggs and pupa of 
the very insects that will, in all probability, 
tend to destroy the next year's crop ! this 
certainly shows an ignorance for which - 
they v6ry frequently suffer severely, and 
which might, in a great measure, be* 
avoided by a better acquaintance with- 
our subject. We might, indeed, adduce 
numerous instances of the inconvenience 
arising from the want of a proper know- 
ledge of Entomology to the agriculturist^ 
the traveller, we might also say, the mili- 
tary, naval, «nd medical man, whose op- 
portunities are frequently very great in 
forming collections in the countries they 
may visit ; there are, however, some few 
who have directed their attention to this 
very laudable purpose, and who haver 
equally distinguished themselves in their 
professions, as well as bj their scientific 
researciies ; they have also, by this means, 
added many valuable facts to naturat 
history that have been a source of credit 
and honour to their eountry, whilst it has 
afTorded them a pleasant and rational re- 
ereation from th^r more laborious duties. 
Unfortunately for natural history, it is not 
in this country eonsidered as a branch of 
education, otherwise we should not be so 
far behind our continental n^ghbours ; 
we are, however, happy to observe no 
lack either in good will or inclination by 
many whose occupations lead them fo 
distant climes, but who will ever regret 
the want of that outHne af Zoology , whicb 
could have been given, had it ateod in % 
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higher esitmatiott Witi Englishmen ; it is' 
with regret we say it, but we c&noot b^ 
silent when we see a nation who has had 
better opportunities than, perhaps, an}r 
other on thfe face of the globe, so far in th^ 
back ground: The se^s, however, we 
trust; are sown by a few zealous in- 
dividuals, and we hope; ere long,, should 
the harvest not be so rich as we could 
wish; yet it will; no doubt; lead to a far- 
ther cultivation of one of the noblest 
studies of man -^ the work^ of bis 
Creator. 



»efitettt ail* Snaljiftrf* 

TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA DURING 
THE TEARS 1819-20-21 ; CONTAINING 
AN ACCOUNT OP BRAZIL, BUENOS AYRES 
AND CHILE. BY ALEX. CALDCLEUGH, 
ESQ., 2 VOLS. 8V0. LONDON, MURRAY. 

The^ decisive victory on the plains of 
Guamanquilla has placed beyond the 
power of chance the independence of 
South America, and we may now specu- 
late with certainty on the influence this 
event will have on the future interests of 
Europe. Under the jealous and ignorant 
government of Old Spain, the trans-at- 
lantic states formed little more than an 
immense territorial waste, shut out from 
all the advantages it might have derived 
firom European intellect, energy, and in- 
dustry. Commerce and agriculture, mines, 
manufactures, laws, education, in short, 
every pursuit was withheld from the 
benefits of modern improvements and dis-' 
coveries. The effect of removing these 
obstacles must be prodigious. To Great 
Britain, in particular, it must open a 
boundless and exhaustless field of activity 
and enterprise; and the changes which 
must^e effected in a few years, by British 
capital, machinery, manufacturing skill, 
and mechanical ingenuity are incal- 
culable. 

England is already in a state of unex- 
ampled prosperity, but the new markets 
about to be opened to our commerce must 
tend still further to augment it. At pre- 
sent our manufactures are but imperfectly 
known in South America ; even in those 
states with which we have maintained a 
commercial intercourse for years, they 
have scarcely penetrated beyond the great 
towns and sea-coast : how greatly, then, 
must the demand for them be increased 
when they become available to the in- 
terior population — when our hardwares, 
cottons, and linens are not confined to 
the capitals of Brazilj Buenos Ayres, or 
Columbia, but find their way into the re- 



cesses of Chile; Pern,' and Mexico. ■ Tberd 
appears no obstacle to this result ; internal 
tranquillity will now be firmly established ; 
and from the apparently enlightened cha- 
racters of the new governments of South 
America, it is probable every facility and 
encouragement will be offered to British 
industry. The Umted States, which have 
hitherto formed the chief estuary for our 
surplus population and industry can; in 
future, only expect to share it with her 
South American neighbours ; the tide of 
emigration and commercial enterprise has 
found a new outlet ; and in a few years- 
the capitals of lima, Santiago, and Bo- - 
gota will be as familiar to our ears, a9 
New York, Boston, and Baltimore. 

Under this view' of the subject every 
thing connected with South America be- 
comes of great interest and importance; 
and we are desirotis of laying before our 
readers all the infnrmation we can pro- 
cure. Mr. Cialdcleugh is not exactly so 
intelligent and informing a traveller as 
we could wish ; his observations are sel- 
dom remarkable for acuteness or origin- 
ality, and his details and descriptions are 
too few and general to afford an accurate 
view of his subject: Nevertheless, his work 
contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on the natural history, the geology, 
and statistics of South America, and these^ 
we believe, form the topics of paramount. 
interest in this country. 

Mr. Caldcleugh went to America in the 
suit of Mr. Thornton, the British minister 
at Rio de Janeiro,'where he arrived, after 
a pleasant voyage of only forty^five days. 
Tn the passage, after a severe gale of wind, 
the ship's deck and rigging were covered 
with numbers of butterflies and moths 
blown from the shore; which, at the 
period, was distant upwards of a hundred 
miles. When they had reached- 4* of 
latitude, it was determined to try for 
soundings, with a weight of six hundred 
pounds attached to the rope, which at first 
ran out with considerable velocity, but 
afterwards sluggishly; and when two 
thousand fathoms were expended it was 
determined to recall it': when about one- 
fourth of the line was recovered, it gave 
way, to the great disappointment of those 
who imagined that with a 'sufficiency cl 
line a bottom might be found. From Rio de 
Janeiro Mr. Caldcleugh 's travels extended' 
to Buenos Ayres, then across the continent 
to Santiago, the capital of Chile. From 
Chile Mr. C. proceeded to Lima — ^returns 
to Santiago and Buenos Ayres — sails to 
Rio de Janeiro — and.after visiting the gold 
mine, and other objects of interest in 
Brazil, returns to England; Without ac- 
companying our traveller through the 
different stages of his pivgress, we wiU 
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select tbose details and-descriptioiis which 
appear most interesting. ; 

BIO D£ JANEIRO. 

The streets of Rio de Janeiro are, in ge- 
l^eral, straight, but narrow and confined. 
The squares are by no means numerous, 
and, as the houses are not regularly built, 
there is nothing to admire in them. The 
palace, facing the landing-place, is neither 
handsome nor convenient ; and, excepting 
the addition of the convent of the Car- 
melites, it remains the same as when it 
was inhabited by a viceroy. The interior, 
either for apartments or fhruiture, is little 
worthy of remark. Adjoining is the Royal 
phapel, on which all the skill of natives 
and foreigners has been lavished, and not 
in vain. There are three or four churches 
of an Italian style of architecture, such as 
San Francisco de PauV. and the Cande^ 
iaria, particularly neat. The convents, 
either for men or women, are not very 
numerous. The monastery of the rich 
order of the Benedictines is well worthy of 
a visit: the chapel is imposing, but dark 
from luxuriance of ornament. The Car- 
|fnelites now occupv the former college of 
the Lapa, and the old college of the Jesuits 
has become a military hospital. The con- 
vent of the Portuguese saint, San Antonio, 
who until lately held the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general in the service, his pay and 
allowances being regularly drawn by the 
monks of his order, is built on an emi- 
nence, and from its terrace a very excel- 
lent idea may be formed of the extent and 
direction of the c||atal. I%e convent of 
the nuns of Santa^' Teresa s^tands on an 
eminence behind the town, and forms a 
{»retty object from the bay. The other 
convent, which has. served as a temporary 
{lui^ing-place for the royal family, is in 
^e Rua da Ajuda, and is far from being 
an ugly building. The theatre of St. 
John, ip part supported by an annual 
lottery, is - built in the square called the 
Rocio, and both externally and internally 
is well decorated. Behind it is the. Mint 
and Treasury, a large building generally 
visited by strangers, to see the process of 
cutting and polishing a certain proportion 
4>f the diamonds which come down the 
|M)untry, the larger quantity being sent to 
JBurope in the rough state. The Museum, 
in the.Campd San Anna, may be also 
classed among the public buildings. One 
of the streets is filled with the warehouses 
ibr slaves, where the unhappy negro is pre- 
pared for sale. It is crowded with plant- 
ers and merchants, soon after the arrival 
pf any slave ship. There are several 
ibuntains in difiereut parts of the town, 
with police officers attending to preserve 
4)rder. They are supplied for the most 



part by an aqueduct of lAany arches^ ex-; 
tending from near the summit of the Cor-^ 
covado, the highest peak round the bay, 
being by barometrical measurement up- 
wards of 2100 English feet. 

llie houses in the city are built either 
of stone brought from the numerous quar- 
ries in the immediate neighbourhood, or 
of brick work plastered with shell lime« 
The rooms are generally large, with little 
furniture, and that, in most cases, of the 
commonest description. The houses in 
the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro, upon which 
all the skill of the architect has been ex- 
jpended, are mostly surrounded by ve- 
randas, which contribute much to their 
coolness. The Exchange, a neat building, 
was opened in 1820. The pavement of 
the streets is very indifferent; and the 
roads, extending only a short distance 
round the town, are purposely kept soft to 
spare the feet of the olacks. 

The markets in Rio de Janeiro present 
little worthy of note. The fish market, 
indeed, is distinguished for the great va- 
riety exposed, caught principally, if not 
entirely, within the harbour, fruit is sold 
in every comer and square. The meat 
shambles are vei^ properly confined to 
particular spots. The public garden, some 
years ago so much frequented, and con- 
sequently kept in excellent order, is now 
much nedected and insi going to decay. 
It may be remarked, in concluding this 
account of Rio de Janeiro, thatj],the eye 
on every side discovers the most majestic 
scenery, covered Vith all the luxuriance 
of a tropical v^tation ; and however 
soured the European may sometimes be, 
with the want of comfort, or the heat, yet 
he will ; generally acknowledge, that tnis 
iqpot has not been surpassed, if equalied, 
by any other^that has fallen under his 
observation. 

The regular land and sea breeze pre- 
vails at Rio, and its value can only be 
appreciated by those who have resided in 
a tropical country. The summer con^ 
mences in the month of October, and lasts 
until March or April, llie climate of 
Brazil, Mr. Caldcleugh thinks, is decided- 
ly healthier than that of the United States, 
notwithstanding the superior cleanliness 
and cleared state of the latter country. 

^AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND 
MINES. 

The mode of agriculture followed in 
Brazil is extremely simple. Some trees 
and underwood are felled in the first in- 
stance, and allowed to remain a few days 
to dry. Waiting then for a favourable 
opportunity, when the wind shall blow 
from the desired quarter, the dry wood is 
ignited, and the ground cleared to the ex- 
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ttnt re^mred. It tiie wood bo yirgm, tint 
18, bever disturbed before, the flight of 
reptiles^ birdti and insects firom the con* 
flagretion is an object of surprise aud dread 
to' those engaged in the undertaking 
M4iiy hundreds of a large birdt called 
striewm^ uoawed by the explosions caused 
by the bursting of the bamboos^ ftillow the 
progress of the flames, and feed on the 
•corched insects. The appearance of the 
latid, after the flames have subsided, is 
singular. . The fire passes too rapidly to 
consume the trunks of the largel* treei» 
which remain scattered over the waste» 
standing like dismal tnonuments of the 
Tegbtable grandeur which so lately per* 
yaded the spot. No trouble is exerted to 
remove them : in one season, unprotected 
by leaves or bark,, they soon mingle with 
the soiL The ground being now very 
rancid, or, as it is called bv the Portuguese, 
hravo, is only suited to the cultivation of 
Snaize, or Indian com, which becomes the 
^rst crop. The operation of burning is 
Karccly finished, before the rains take 

gX^tti and the sowing of the maize is 
omnienced. .The harvest often yields a 
bundred jind twenty for one. 

The surar cane is one of the early cropSi 
The whole anparatus of the sugar-house 
is humble. None of those large machines 
which embellish our West India islands 
Are met with. The work is carried on by 
day only, and much, therefore, of that 
•everi^, said to prevail in our possessions^ 
IS avoided. The largest jporUon of the 
sugar is clayed. The coffee plantations 
«re now considered the most lucrative of 
.any^ and some foreigners have dedicated 
themselves to the Cultivation of it with 
■considerable success. 

^ No wheat* barley, or oats grow in the 
district of lUo de Janeiro ; but there is k 
species of cytisus (cajan) which affords 
another misans of sobsistenee, and is held 
iii considerable estimation. 

The manufactures in this part of Brazil 
are scarcely worthy of notice* Some very 
coarse cottons, and hammocks, and some 
'articles of saddlery come down from the 
interior. From the provincb of the minei, 
.cheese and bacon are received* 

It is not ea^ to learn with accuracy 
the. produce of the diamond mines, as 
they are worked by government, and 
strictly^ inonopolized : nitich smuggling 
consequently prevails. In some years the 
quantity discovered by government has 
tmounted to as much as 4000 octavas of 
eighteen carats, but these are years of 
rare occurrence i taking the average, how« 
ever, of some years, the number of octavas 
wotild come to near 1200. In this quan- 
tity there would be, of course, man^ of 
trg« ftiM, adding imme&Mly to tiM vala^. 



It it calcvlattd Uttt abon^ tbc same '^imoi-' 
tity is smuggled; and there are strong 
reasons to suppose, that if no difficnltite 
were thrown iii the way, owing to the fa- 
cility with which they ki^ obtained, the 
prodncc dF Branl diamonds, in every way 
as fine as the oriental, would have oon- 
sideraUe effect on the demand. 

With respect to the quantit|r Of gold 
which comes from the nunes, it is im- 
mersed in a certain degree of obscurity^ 
The one-fifth due to govamm^nt is tM 
principal cause that I never could ascer- 
tain, in each mine which I visited, its ex- 
act produce. I shall kavc another oppoN 
tunity of saying moi^ on this head, and 
explaining why the produce of the gold 
mines is on the decrease, which I certdnly 
conceive to be the caaew Knowing tk# 
amount of the workings at the commence* 
ment of the cent««.y, and from infbnttatioa 
I collected in Rio de Janeiro, and in thi 
nunes; and making allowances for that 
exaggeration so common iU Brazil, and 
all new countries, I consider .the annual 
value of gold certainly doea not exooed 
900,000/., including thie contrabands 

No silver is produced in Brazil* As 
there is lead, it would be too much tO 
a£Srm that none exists, but probably thi 
quantity wOuJd be trifling. The silver 
coin is mostly Spamsh dollars, riMtamped 
into three patacfc pieces, by which a con- 
siderable profit b obtained ba each* 

HANNEBS, MABRIAGES, AND EUNEltAtS, 

It is on Sundays and on feast-days that 
all the wealth and mmificence of a Bra* 
lilian family is extiiMted. At an early 
iiour the household prqiares for church, 
and marches, almost without exertion, in 
the following order: first, the master, 
with cocked hat, white trowsers, blufe 
linen jacket, shoes and buckles, and a 
gold headed cane ; next follows the mis^ 
tress, in white muslin^ with jewels, a 
lar|e white fan in her hand, white shoes 
and stockings ; flowen ornament the dark 
hair : then lillow the sons and daughters ; 
afterwards a favourite mulatto girl of the 
lady, with white shoes and stockiilgs^ per* 
haps two or three of the sAme rank \ next, 
a black mordomoi or steward, with cocked 
•hat, breeches, and buckles ; next, blacks 
of both sexes, with shoes, and no stock- 
ings, and several others without either; 
and two or three black boys, little encuih*' 
beivd with clothes, bring up the rear* 
- Marriages, at least such as I had an 
^pportnnityof witnessing, were attended 
by few4 The bride firlt Went into the 
confessional, and then approkched the 
idtar^ where the intended misband was 
waiting for her. Their riffht hands being 
thctt bound Imly logsthef by a gold 
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)n^ ilm i^iyftM oantattwed, and at 
th^r teiteiioitioB, the hftodB were loo^d* 
wd the ttnxnanf ^9a coinplete. Max - 
ciagas are inrmad when the parties are 
very youligff aad it is hy no meana liacoia-t 
t6aa td iteet with toothers liot .thittcati 
Ttkn ohi« Hie climate and the tf tired 
habits of the Bcaziliao women haye« early 
m Ufa, a coniiderable effect on their a^-» 
pearance. When extremely young, their 
fioe dark eyes and fuH per^n make them 
generally admired, but a few years work 
a chilnge in ikeir a^pearanee^ which long 
aoBtinuadiU health could scarcely Affhet 
in ;;£urope. It may be. saidi that their, 
yduth attends from ten to twenty-fire. , 

Funerals |fenerally take place at B^ght : 
the body being oonv^ed to the oharcn, is 
exposed to view in■^lU<iresayaind wearing 
the mdst expensive jewels aad deoomtions 
of the deceased. Afte the service is per- 
formed), the body id removed inth the vaults 
stripped of- its richest habits^ some pieces 
of qui^k lime laid in the coffin, y^hich 
is then looked, and the nearest relation 
leoitves the key. It is then pat ifato 
a niche in . the walU i^nd the company 
f0tires« 

SueKos AyreS. 

. Nothing ckn exceed the fineness 5f the 
elimat^ : the genferal range of the ther^ 
mpmeter during the. summer is from T6^ 
to 84" of Fahtenbeit. The heavy rains 
fall in the winter months of July» August, 
and Scptfember^ but seldom last more than 
twenty-four hours. 

. It is the opinion of Mr C*t that in a few 
years the English ttade to the Rio de la 
PialA will double its present amount. 
Over & large portion of this part of South 
America, English goods are only just bet 
eotning known, and exchanged for arti-* 
ol«s whiefa haire hitherto remained decay* 
ing at the door of the hut, and oobsiderad 
of no value. No manufactures of conse- 
quence are 6aMed dn bjr the natives. The 
iodians manufaetttre the pvnchot which is 
.an oblong piece of cloth, with a hole in 
the middle for the head, and also a few 
jcoarse woollens, which they bring, from 
the interior. 

The individual comfort of the inhabit- 
ant of Buenos Ayres is confined within 
narrow limits. The food, as I have be- 
fore mentioned,, is almost entirely con- 
iined to m^ find yerbs^ ma;tt6 ; and his 
clothes receive but a small portion of his 
attention* The ptMU-h; before described, 
covers his shouldera, and the skin of the 
hind leg of a horse produces him an 
elegant boot without the assistance of the 
^:a4!B9mcil i vi^h the ftdditipn of immense 
apum, and a large knife %t the girdle, the 
<Spm (Of Ae .((SitufthAiif t^m^^ .«««p(- 



ing on . p«f tioular i6coasion«, IvheB tho 
drawers are more ornamented at the knees« 
The better class dress very much as in 
Spain s the large. doak,. that ready article 
of dress in a country where, little atten- 
tion is paid to th^ uodpr. : garments, still 
keeps its place. * The ladies generally. 
follow ,tjhe English or freoch fashions* 
thoug^h, on the. whole, they appear to lean 
mdre to the former. 

. The houses 4>f the Buenos Ayrians -are 
metderately. furnished : as in Brazil, the 
inhabitants have not yet acquired that, 
taste for comfort without which an Eng- 
lishman has sOme difficulty in existing. 

Every family of respectability has. its 
ieriuliagQi evening pi^ty, which includes 
a certain number oi persons in .the habit 
of frequenting' the house, and at which 
strang^s are received with the greatest 
k^ndnews and cordiality. The female part 
of the family is alone seen* or-;somejtimes 
the gentlemen of ^he house, but generally, 
both, the fathers and brothers are either 
forming part of another tettuiia, or talk« 
ing pontics in- the coffee-house. The ge<r 
neral: amusements are Spanish country 
dances, of a superior kind to tho§e known 
by the nam0 in England ; ;ivaltzing, mi-* 
nuets, and a dance accompanied with, 
words, in which the lady first adv%nce$f 
and sings, ** Cielito, mi Cielito," thence 
termed CielitOy or little heaven. Musia 
also forms a part of the entertainment, 
and many of the ladies are no despicable 
performers* B^freshments ar^ abundant, 
and about eleven o'clock.the party breaks 
up* This takes place night after night, 
^Nothing can exceed the politeness and 
elegance of the ladies : and a stranger 
generally would conclude that it was pro- 
duced by the most finished education « 
instead of proceeding from innate good** 
ness of disposition. 

The greatest delight is taken in horses ; 
every man possesses them in al^undance, 
and not unfrequently spends in their trap* 
pings, the wealth which mignt bQ mote 
properly laid vut on his own garments. 
The horse is brought to the door, and tied 
up» to be ready at any m.omeut for the 
owner, who would no more think ofcross* 
ing the street than undertaking a journey 
.on foot. The Buenos Ayrian is contin-' 
ually on horseback : the nets in the river 
are drawn from the saddle and tha Gau- 
ch^ bathes from . the horse,, and swims 
jound it.-i-The mounted beggar stands at 
the corner of t\k^ street, and asks, cha^^ ; 
his horse is no more a prppf of his b^itig 
undeserving of alms than tl^e trowsers of 
the English mendicant. The system of 
begging. has, howevfr, been very /nuch 
reprM$i)d ; .U was formerly carried on to a 
^^;^^dtei\t»»ven by rf^e H^r spct of 
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p%o{»le) «Hio bada-fiueeiain^emtheir* 
friends of tbe meadicrat onlert ; one -in- 
stance may suflice : — A* friar, who unshed 
to make a present to D. Manuel: deSar- 
ratea, the goTeraor, observed a fine tn^le- 
intbemariret; inquiitog the price, be said' 
he would buy it, and seon return with the- 
money : it was put asidle for him ; be was 
observed togo tp tbe corner of an adjoin-, 
ing street, and beg for -some time, for tbe> 
best of purposes, until be had raised a 
suffioieDcy ; when, retumiag, he paid^ for 
tbe turtle. 

DEF^RTUnX FBOM, BUENOS AYBE8.. 

On the 23d of February, I commenced 
preparations for my journey across the 
Oontinent. The reports of tbe unsettled 
state of tbe Pampas, from the irruptions of' 
the southern Indies, hurried my depart- 
ure from Buenos Avres ;• for any delay, I 
waA fearful, would render the passage 
altogether itnpracticable. The more usual 
mode of performing this journey is on 
horseback, although carriages can proceed 
as far as Mendoza, at the foot of tbe 
Andes ; yet, owing to the irregularity of 
the track, and the difficulty of passing the 
deep muddy streams, and the impossibility 
of Okaking any repairs in case of accident, 
they areseldom used. 

A guide was seon engaged to conduct 
me into Chile for the sum of sixty dollars. 
He was tall, red faced, coarse in his man- 
ners, and had nothing prepossessing in hi» 
appearance. Of this he seemed himself 
perfectly aware; for when he came to be 
hired, he brought his daughter, a very nice 
looking person, to speak for him. tie did 
not turn out exactly what I could ha^el 
wished : he was called Sebastian Chic- 
lana. There are several ' men i^siding in 
Buenos Ayres who make a living by acting 
as guides and couriers across the Pampas; 
They are answerable to a certain degree 
for the life of the traveller, and, in case 
of accident, would never again be em- 
ployed. 

I procured a Buenos Ayrian rtcado, 
ori saddle, which forms in itself no in- 
different bed. Several folds of coarse 
woollen cloths are fiM ptaced on the horse, 
to prevent the- perspiratien which, from 
the heat and irregularity of work, is ex«- 
oessive, from peneti-ating ; over which 'V& 
laid a piece of dressed leather variously 
ornamented, upon whidh the recado, or 
seat, is .placed. This resettWes *n Eng^ 
li^Vvibutcher's saddle. A strong girth*, 
with two iron rings, secures- all this on tbe 
liorse's back : a sheepskiti dy^d blue (pil- 
lion), and a piece of white leather fcuer- 
<ito)i secured by another girth (sobre 
cincha), complete 'the saddle. The stir- 
arups are fmall^ and bfuBg low. Thebiidle 



is^ery4iffereitt4NMki»thoSf H'vaette lbt%*\ 
land:^ a large^ring 'is attacl^ed to the, 
centre of the bit, aid^ being acted on hw^ 
the lever principle, is extramely peiweriiiL' 
The reins are of twisted hide^ wim a whip, 
atteehed. Na otber biidle wonM be wLi 
ficieolly strong to -restrain horses scarcely/, 
if at aU,, broken in. Tbe^maaseot thiyJ 
feel the weiffht of the ridcr^ they set off io 
a baind.gaUop. This pace aUd the walk; 
are all they appear acquainted with. Shoes, 
they have none;- for the* nature of the- 
soil- is suchitbat -they da not require 4hem, 
and the ezpmse'Of them^w«uld be.eq«al> 
to tbe value of two hones. 

I -limited my personal eoBvemences tiK 
one portmanteau and, a. mattress. The 
aHbrges, or saddle bags, were filled with 
an< ayboadance of yerba^ Chinese tea, a* 
UtUe sugar, -and some biscuils. A very- 
large paroel of segarsl was put* in. for* the* 
demands of 'the guide, Chiclana, and thci 
postboys. A pair of ch^es^ •of- large* 
horns, full of brandy, which my guide soon* 
informed me were excessively leaky, wjere 
added to tbe rest. I» was very glad ■ when 
they were emptied, for, as* long as- the 
brandy lasted, Cbiclana was constantly- 
stupid ', and he subsequently admitted 
that such a triist was far beyond his pow- 
ers. In dificfent parts^'of the journey, 
these horns were foiind exceedingly njie* 
fill for carrying water. 

My dress was that of the eountry ; a 
Cordovese pbncho, woollen boots, large 
spurs, and stvaw hat. An English carvings 
knife in my boot, and a Imioe of pistols on. 
my saddlebow, completed my appearance. 

Our limits do not allow of our following 
Mr. Caldcieugh across the plains to Men-i 
doea, a distance of 1000 miles. He nar-^- 
rowly escaped falling into the hands of 
the Indians of the. Pampas, and one of his. 
landlords formed aj design toi assassiBate^ 
him in the night. 

SANTIAOO, TIJE CiM'lTAL OF QHILE. ; 

Nothing can ie more irregular yet pictiN 
resque than the appearance of St. Itogo. 
Overlooked by the great Cordillera, it 
ri^s a mass ot vegetatiod in the centre of 
the barren plain. The dark foliage of th^ 
olive-tree and the fig, with tbe lighter tints 
of tbe ii6imosas and algorobas, is so blend- 
ed with steeples and houses, that the effect 
is Bovd and imposing. Dissimilar to 
Paris, and Other large cities, whe^ each 
house has its separate garden, but in a 
manner hidden by the lofty tenements 
which surround it, here, frdm the little 
elevation, the tdwn, sefen in the distance, 
appeared overshadowed with ft^iage. 

llie streets' are regularly' laid' out, and 
the bouses, constrticted of large unburst 
bri^^ have only, m' » few lastanoeS} ia 
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valeiice>, c^^ -^urtb^akesy. there is a muniT . 
cipa} regrulatioii to this ^ect. , Most of the . 
Imuws have estansive gardeps, a^d, for 
a.4istiMl>e4.cy>uotiy»t4Mi style of buUdiag 
can !be better i^a^ed, as .tbe| are separ 
nutely littie fortresses Tbe wmdovs .to? 
n^jrcUtbe street are few, an4 tbose strongly 
b^q-icadoed, and tbe centre gate. into, the 
coiurt is^ equaUy^ protected ^gainst in*, 
truders. The apaftments generally oc-^ 
omiedby the,fainily are oA.tl^e further . 
^de of Uie pateoor court. 

The chief public buildings .are the di- 
fector's . palace, occupying one side of a. 
great, squa]:e, and the cathedral at right 
iMigleswith it. If the, other sides, or the 
centre, were atrall in harmun^r. with them,, 
t|4s square would be, from i^ situation, 
ai grand feature in the metropolis., The 
public walk on the bank of the Maypocho, 
tjjie mint, a large building, the college, 
aipd several of the churches, are of. course 
visited, by foreigners. The plain on which 
this city IS built, stands at an elevation of 
about 2501 :^glisb.feet above the level 4>f 
the^Padfic. 

GOLD AMD SILVER MINES OF CHILE. ' 

Ittis: usually observed in those countries 
Inhere great mineral riches exist, that the 
spil,is,of a barren and unproductive na- 
ture; but. Chile affords a striking and 
solitary exception to this rule : — streams 
abounding, in gold wander through the 
most luxuriant com fields, and the farmer 
and the miner hold converse together, on 
their banks.. By far the largest proper-, 
tion of the gold found in Ch^e, where it 
is much. more, abundant than silver, if 
procured by means of washing the beds of 
rivers.. It is of a very pure quality; but 
X met with it in no instance crystallized, 
but in lasge flattened grains of a peculiar- 
ly bright colour, from this, circumstance 
J should be led to conclude that iu matrix 
had been originally some metallic sub- 
stance, probably the sulphuret of iron. 
In confirmation of this it may be stated 
that not unfrequently beds of gold of 
several, inches thick, are. fallen in with, 
which' certainly have never, been dis- 
turbed, for the angles, are sharp, and 
QOttld therefore have only, been left by 
some' decomposed substance., . Some of 
^ese. beds. have produced extraordinary 
quantities, of metal ; and if agriculture 
were more extended they wonld be met 
with more. frequently. 

The only- gold mine I ^sited, which 
properly deserves the name of mine, was 
on the road to Valparaiso ;. it existed in 
^ gangue of iron pyrites, b«^ was neither 
ridi nor extensiv^y worked. ll>e aunfe^ 
otts iron pyrites of Chile are found isolay^d 



and. finely q^jv^alUzed* A^i Coquimbe, 
gold^ is, found in a, matiix.of carbonate of 



.'he silver mines of the Chilian Cordil-. 
le^a are almost entirely worked in veins 
running through a clay-slate, very similar 
to^that in wiiich the celebrated mine of 
Potosi existf. T|iose mines, which ^e 
situate near the Pacific, such as Huascq^ 
ai^d SQine others, are worked through^ ^^ 
ofipuntain limestone. Huasco produces 
ex^traordinary.rich hand specimens of na« 
tive silver, with the. muriate and car- 
bonate of lime {metasiati^ue). The two. 
metals, lead and silver, do not appear 
so. much united in this country as in 
ojthers. 

I| is,a vreJl known fact, that none of the 
8o\ith Am^<^2^ mines produce, at the 
present day, that vast quantity of metal 
which, they use^ to do in former times. 
When first discovered the metal was in 
grei^t abundance, and within a few feet of, 
and in some instances on, the surface of 
the earth. All this has been removed, 
and the great excavations subsequently 
made have. become, full of. water, from, 
which the proprietors have not a'si^ffi-. 
ciency of^ <;apital to qlear them. From 
this cause many of the mines which yield- 
ed a large proportion of silver have be- 
come entirely unproductive and closed 
np.. The chief falling off, therefore^ has 
been owing to a deficiency of capital, 
which the revolution has naturally much 
aggravated; for the chief capitalists were 
old Spaniards, who, instead of investing 
their funds in speculations^ of this sort^ 
were rather calculating bow to withdraw 
and conceal them. These circumstances, 
which have, been, perhtps more apparent 
in Peru and Mexico than Chile, have 
nevertheless been fell in the latter countnr» 
.l^olini states, that the value of the gold 
and silver raised in his time (1780) was 
not under four millions, exclusive of what 
was smuggled! In 1821, the produce ii 
the mines, including an allowance for con- 
traband, according tu. D. ManiKlj de 
Sales, did not exceed a million and a. half 
of dollars-— showing a great deficiency, 
but one easily accounted for by the reasons 
above stated, together with the unsettled 
state of the country. . 

It seems to. me, that the first thing to be 
done, instead of making fresh excavati^iui, 
is to. su|^ly. proper machinery to dear the 
old mines, of .-water.^ In many situations 
this, would be exceedingly expensive, 
whether undertalKen by means of an adit 
or by. the steam engine : in using the latter 
muck difficultg^ would be experienced on 
the.sttbject>(^. fuel, for it is scarce: in. the 
inountainous< parts where the ore exists; 
Jtnd. tkt txfiiUA, af bnngiog coal from 
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ht OTetTsom^i and there is no doubt it 
might, the i^ines worked in galleries, and 
the priictifeal etperience of the old Work- 
toeil, as to the directioti of the teitis, pro- 
perly attended to, the product l^oald b€ 
efiormohs. On the last poiht; I c^uld 
Hot Ascertain that the teins -tan tnore in 
dne direction than another, or that it ttras 

Hible to lay down an? rnle on the snb- 
If Chile were to become fto settled 
s gotemm^nt as to afibrd perf^ se« 
cnrity of property i the appHcatibn of capi* 
tal to the mines wonld return a large 
profit. The qt&ntity of metal stiH remain* 
ing in the Andes akust be ktupendousj 
but there is this to be considered, that if 
)U1 the mines wert^ properly worked, it is 
more than probkble that silvet- w(hiM fall 
in Europe to a tery low pricei 

- The taxes paid to govemraent on the 
precioiis metals being mbderate, about 
eight ber cent, it is supposed that little 
(contraoand is carried on* 

- It i« from the mines bf Cociuimbo and 
Oopiapo that the large quantities of Chi" 
lian copper are imported. I have no data 
upon ivhich I could rely as to the actual 
imnual produce raised in theie mined; 
The tat paid upon copper is iite per cent. 
Tin, it in said, exists in Chile ; but I had 
ho opportunities of seeing any specimens* 

The coal-seams are situate near Tal* 
cahuano, the port of Conception. ' It is 
fbund on and near the surfkce, and frbM 
Specimens in my possession, there is n6 
doiibt it is a tegular formation. It is of 
▼ery excellent quality, and will, before 
many years have passed away, be looked 
upon as one of the chief sources of wealth 
in the country. Forj the thide wind con- 
litantly blowing towards the equatot, HI 
the towns down the coast, which have in 
fkct beeii rtiised to note by mines of some 
description ot other, will be readily inp* 
jiilied With this requisite material. 

DEVABTUaX FQR VALPARAISO. 

On Wedneaday^ the 11th of April, 
having procured horses and a guide, I 
left St Jago fbr the port of Vah>araiso. 
For the first six leagues the route lay over 
the fdain of Maypo, thinly ootered with 
trees or vegetation ; thence wa proceeded 
vVetf an intermediate chain of hills, called 
the Cuesta de Prado, to a nnall inhabited 
spot called Bustamente. Near this place 
I visited a gold nnne, but the ore seemed 
of very poor quality ; it wal embedded in 
a grteostone rock, with much carbonate 
of Kme disseminated, similar to that on 
which the capital stands^ and the imme- 
diate matrix of the gold waa suiphmnet of 
. tittk. The eMcavation wasi by no meant 
«le^,«Ad lew. met were tmpMytd i* it 



Beftre the 6m wta tsni c#ay t» M n^i 
it wai subjected to a sliyhc toastiogt per* 
formed m the rudest manner, and med 
more as a test of the present* of gold, thim 
to f^ it from the dross. After quitting 
this spot the QottHtiV beeame mere Woiid- 
ed, and in a few honri we reached the 
Mcood chains called £1 Saptio* like road 
to the port is necessarily very uneh ttt^ 
qeenled, and seme North Americaaft 
established a coach to pfneeeel thither three 
times a week^ for the convenience (^ pai^ 
sengers. The irregularity of the road, 
and the hiUs Which it waa nectary to 
pass,, and which had never eeen any 
thing previously but oxcarts, combined 
with the doubtful skill bf the driver, led 
those who had business at the pert to pte-» 
fer the more safe mode of travelling oil 
horseback. Obtaining fresh horsee at the 
Cuesta del Sapate^ we arrived at seten 
o'clock in the evening at Casablanoa, tf 
small village where I determined to sleepi 
Numbers ^ a species of greuad-squirreli 
covered the track between the Cnestasi 
Leaving the village, which has been sub^ 
sequenUy destroyed by an earthqiialie^ 
early the following morning, we contini^ed 
our journey with rapidity, and on gain- 
ing the summit of another chain, the deep 
blue waters of the Pabifie atoftce burst M 
my sight The, sun, which had just btoke« 
through a thick fog, gave me all the ad^ 
vantages I could wish ; and the bay of 
Valparaiso, with the ships at anchor, im» 
mediately under my feet, presented a meet 
beatitiful and interesting scene, and one 
that remains deeply im]^ressed On my 
memory. Descending the heights of Yal^' 
paraiso by a iigUg roadi we entered the 
Almendral, along straggling village which 
joitis the port, where we arrived at eleven 
o'clock, and an English merchant, whb 
has been since unfortunately drowned oi 
his native ahore, and whoee hospitalitif, 
like that ef his partners in the ctpitiJ. 
was unbounded, received *me into hil 
bouse. The distance frtm St Jago it eeca<- 
puted at ninety English miles. 

Valparaiso, including the Almendral, 
forms a street of three milea long, which 
surrounds a part of the bay* in severel 
places the heights approach the sea sO 
closely that the rock (greenstone) has 
been blown away to allow of a road be*- 
tween them« The houses are generally 
mean, even the govermMr's bouse and the 
custoaohbouse are of poor appearance ; but 
all the symptoms of great increase of ttade 
are visible in many new erectione for 
wareheuses* The forts built to defond the 
entrance of the bay have been quite diB*> 
mantled for sotne rime. The pepulatkNi 
iuay be eitSmated at 6000. 
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Tht itTMts tliiniil are all btiilt al riffht 
angles ; tMj arfe formed of imall routidtd 
turned Washed dowa from the tnountains^ 
which ate extremely fatiguing to the feet ; 
ftll thoM itt the dirtction of east and west 
have a small stream bf water running down 
themi and the Bimac, a mountaibtorrent^ 
HfMch HovTB to the sasi pasted through a 
pan of the town. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Caldcltugli stibapqiicntlj' visited 
tlie go It) mines ol CototieJ Rommi^dOf a.nd 
other ttiines ; but our selections are already 
too copious to adtiih our accoirrpatiying 
him in his inquiries. With subjects of 
geolog^y and minetalogy Mr. C. appears 
familiar, and to the study of tbtm par- 
licuJarly devoted* Oi this we had an 
instance Iti his jourfiey across the Pftmpsis. 
When l^ymg from the Indians at full 
gal!op , over the rugged paru of ihe Sierra, 
strewed with the debris of priiiritive rocks, 
he exclaims : *' What beautiful specimens 
I was forced to leave behind! Some of 
Ihe fiaest roa« quarts ever beheld I" 

Our extracts will sufficiently testify, 
that Mn C*s work is neither void of in- 
terest nor information. We cannot, how- 
ever, help accusing him of bdng a very 
Indolent author t his travels terminated in 
1821, and his work does not make it« 
appeaiancfl till 1B26 — and then far from 
being digested into the best possible shape. 
A portion of it h worked into a tegular 
ttairfltive ; the rest is in the form of a 
diary, and has apparently been printed 
verbatim fVpm lib joumaL 



MECHANICS' INSTITUTIONS. 

. Our intention is» in future^ to devote 
more atteftlion to the proceedings of these 
iKicieties than we have yet done, and 
which we have hitherto been prevented 
ibing, from circumstances which now no 
longer exist4 We feel an ardent interest 
id every project likely to better the con- 
dition of the Working People, and it was 
under this feeling that we ventured to 
suggest in our ninth number, several new 
toplts which we thought might be advan- 
tageously introduced into the discussions 
of mechanics' institutions. Among other 
subjects suggested, tvas that of politic 
cal economy: in a knowledge of the 
principles 0^ which ,w6 considered not only 
mechanics, but all classes, deeply inter- 
Mttd. This important science, we re- 
joice to find, hat beui introduced to th6 
notice of the Leeds Mechanics' Institttdon, 
i>y Mr. Marshall, the vice-president. The 
li^llowiiig Acoottut of this getitlemAa't lec^ 



ture is given, in the Leeds Mercttry, 
and i^hlch ^t eopy from tht Atoh^tig 

Chronicle.— 

'* On Thursday eveninjg a lecture was 
delivered at the Mechanics' Itistitute, by 
John Marshall, Esq. the vioe-presid!ent, 
' On the true principles and mutual rela- 
tion of population ahd iva^es.' This 
interesting branch of economical scienct 
was very clearly illustlrated, and made 
level to every capacity. The natural ten* 
deticv of population to increase beyond 
Ihe demand for labour, the effect of re*- 
dundant population in reducing wages* 
and the check given to population by the 
misery of the labourers diminishing their 
numbers, were explained in the simplest 
manner. It was shown that the labouring 
Masses were comfortable and happy when 
the suppiv of labour was below the de* 
inand, and wretched when the supply ext 
ceeded the demand ; atid from this faot^ 
Mr, M. took occasion to advUe the younger 
part of his auditors, to make some provi*- 
sion for the Support of a family, before 
they entered into a connexion for life. 
The Lecturer then spoke of the laws which 
.regulated wages : ^e showed that the 
natural price of labour was that which 
would enable the labourers to maintaim 
themselves and families, without either 
increasing or diminishing their numbers ; 
and that the market or temporary price 
of labour was affected by the pfbportioii 
of the supply to the demand. He th^ 
showed the advantages of leaving labour 
to find its own price, without any restric* 
tions on either the employers or the em* 
ployed ; and expressed his pleasure at the 
repeal of the Combination Laws, for which 
he had petitioned, and which he recom- 
aiended before the committee of the house 
of commons. He took occasion to notice 
the attempts of workmen in many places 
to impose restricticms on their masters, 
Inore odious than thote they have them*- 
selves been freed from; and he showed 
that the attempts of the Glasgow spinners 
had resulted in their complete defeat, and 
produced heavy loss both to masters and 
workmen, witlkout the smallest advantage 
to either/' 

On this the Editor of the " Chronicle" 
observet^— " We are astonished that no at- 
tempt has yet been made at the Mecha» 
uics* Institute in this metropolis^ to instruct 
the people on this subject. The lecture 
which Mr. M'Culloch delivered last 
summer, and which we noticed at. the 
time,might be repeated at the Meohauici' 
Institute with great benefit, and we trust 
that gentleman, who is about to renew 
his lectures, will have no objection to 
communicate to the mechanics int lecture 
in question*" 
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8FITALFISLDS MECHANICS INSTITUTION* 

A Mechanics' Institution is about being 
formed in Spitalfields, for the accommo- 
dation of the numerous body of Workmen 
in that district of the metropolis. "What 
may be termed the parent institution in 
fiouthampton Buildings is too distant from 
Mme parts of the town to be universally 
availaole, and it is desirable that cooper^ 
ating branches should be established, pos- 
sessing a more convenient locality. For 
this purpose the Spitalfields' Institution 
has lien projected. 

After some preliminary inquiries, how 
far the undertaking was likely to succeed, 
application was made to Mr. Partington, 
of the London Institution, to deliver an 
introductory lecture — Dr. BIrkbeck hav- 
ing consented to deliver an opening ad- 
dress, explanatory of the objects of the 
proposed establishment. On the 10th 
instant, the first meeting was held, at 
Brown's chapel, Bethnal-green, SpiuU 
fields. The audience assembled was most 
oumerous, and the admirable address of 
Pr. Birkbeck was received with the most 
lively marks of interest and approbation. 

The worthy President began his obser- 
vations by reminding his auditors, that he 
was now addressing men, many of whose 
ancestors had been driven out of France 
by the per^cuting spirit of former times, 
and who had introduced a manufacture 
ipto London, which had taken deep root, 
and afforded the means of subsistence to 
a large population. They had also brought 
with them a fondness for science, which 
their descendants had continued to culti^ 
vate. If he were correctly informed. 
Botany and Entomology were favourite 
pursuits among the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict ; and, indeed, he had been told, that 
many of the most rare specimens in these 
flcienices had been found, and were only to 
be found, in the collections of Spitalfields' 
weavers. 

It vifas said that a strong prejudice prer 
vailed among them against the improve- 
ments of modern machinery, and that 
^hile the cotton manufacturers had been 
actively and successfully engaged in bring- 
'ing their machines to perfection, the looms 
-of Spitalfields were nearly in the same 
state as they were a century aeo. This 
Aiejudice would give way when they came 
better to understand the advantages de- 
rived to the workmen by the introduction 
of. machinery ; for so far was machinery 
from reducing the demand for labour, that 
the more perfect the sciences, the cheaper 
the wrought article would be produced, 
and the demand for labour would increase 
with the demand for the article. 

For many centuries the eastern pi^t of 



the globe had supplied the western with 
its manufactures. ** Mark," said Dr. 
Birkbeck,.*' the effect bow produced by the 
superiority of our machinery. We take 
the raw cotton from India, we transport it 
4,000 leagues across the ocean, we manu- 
facture it into articles of clothing, we re- 
turn it 4,000 leagues, and then, in their 
own markets, we beat the natives in . the 
production of their own soil. At the same 
time we afford employment to not less 
^an one million of people who, without 
this employment, would have iio call for 
their labour." Not only had the improve- 
ments in machinery increased the demand 
fqr humaii labour, but they had betteref) 
the condition of the labourer; they had 
raised him from a machine into the rank 
of an intellectual being ;' from being the 
mere source of power, he had become the 
jiirectbr of power. It was not unusual^ 
in former times, to see men employed' in 
the drudgery of turning a wheel, mechani- 
cal power had rendered this degradation 
needless, except in those modern machines 
known by the name of tread-mills. Stock- 
ing-making had been' one of the prioicipad 
manufactures of the Netherlands^, and the 
women of that country ' were constantly 
employed with their knitting needles, and 
although they devoted their, whole time to 
labour, they were usually found to be 
stocAingless, The invention of the stock:- 
ing-frame, by an unlettered man,' had rie^ 
disced the sum of human labour in this 
article, and brought stockings within the 
reach of every person.' • - 

" The highest intellectual genius in this 
country, " said the doctor, *' has left it 
upon record, that * knowledge is power/ 
the object of the projectors of this institu- 
tion is, to communicate knowledge, and 
if they are not afraid of imparting to you 
power, no jealousy can exist on your part, 
to prevent your availing yourselves of the 
offer. Experience has taught .us, that 
among the working classes instances are 
often to I be found of bright genius, and 
high capacity, and if these institutions 
flourish, as I doubt not they will, the 
words of the poet will be here no longer 
applicable : 

• Full many a gem of purest ray serene,''^" 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen. 
And ^aste its sweetness on ^ desert 

Our limits do not admit of .our giving 
^the admirable speech of Mr. Partington, 
.but it struck us as most forcible and ap- 
propriate to the occasion. He dwelt with 
particular eloquence on ^he great yfor)^ 
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"which had b€en aehi^rftd by the aid of 
science^ and particularly falluded to the 
Stonehengelpile, which had been erected 
by the appticatioii of the mechanical 
powers; and to the not less colossal, but 
more useful, undertakings which, under 
the genius of a Smeaton and a Rennie, 
had been perfoirmed; for lighting the 
mariner on his way, and setting bounds 
tb the taring- ocean. 

THE THEATRES. 

The Theatres Royal, during the last 
week, teemed with the materials of aniuse* 
inent in' all their possible vairifeties. The 
^atorios, the drama, and Mathews's 
Memorandum Book, formed banquets for 
every description of palate*, and the 
lovers of music and stage-exhibition, like 
bees in a well-stocked flower-garden, ex- 
perienced no difficulty but that of making 
their selection; The histrionic efforts of 
the week; which at Drury-laue, concluded 
with the representation of Der FreischHtZy 
and at Covent-garden, with that of She 
Stoops to Conquer; chiefly consisted of 
skilful and impressive repetitions of that 
iexcelle'nce in pei-formance, with which the 
public had been so often entertained. 
The intervening Concerto Spirit'uale, finish- 
ing with selections from Weber's Eury^ 
anthcy and his Preciosa^ followed by por- 
tions of the Messiah^ Beethoven's Mount 
' of Olives, and Haydn's . Creation , were 
most flatteringly received. The reappear- 
ance of Miss Stephens, after her recent 
indispositioii; aflbrded evident pleasure to 
the whole audience ; and her execution of 
the delightful air of ** Husk, ye pretty 
' warbling' choir" was listened to with feel- 
ings of admiration. Braham, in " Love 
sounds th* alarm,*' was ardent and ani- 
mated, even beyond his usual self, and 
the happy exertions of Miss Love, Ma- 
dame Caradori, Mr. Horn, and Mr. 
Bedford,' made ample compensation 
for the rather indifferent style in which 
Mr. BELXAMY^gave the songs of Poly- 
pheme: The' chorusses were performed 
with admirable precision; and it would 
be as unjust as illiberal, not to Botice the 
felicitous taste, and thrilling expression, 
with which Lindley repeated a concerto, 
with Which we had been charmed on a 
previous evening. 

The result of the unclasping of Ma- 
thews's volume, has proved exactly the 
reverse of that of opening Pandora's box. 
If from the latter issued every evil, from 
his magazine has sprung forth all the wit 
and good humour tliat the admirers of his 
peculiar talents expected. To whose jo- 
cose and 'sprightly invention he has been 
' itid6bted for the contejits of bis piquant 



pages; we have not learned'; -but' they are 
not more replete with matter than with 
materials 'of laughable amuseinent. His 
introductory description of his own fire- 
side is pleasantly illustrative of the plan 
of his new entertainment ; but promises 
iio more than is realized: The busy, pry- 
ing, JIfrs: Tinsel, whose servant'^ cane', 
taller than herself, is an emblem of the 
knock-down power of her scandalizing^ 
tongue — ^at Glib; the waiter; who, an- 
noys all his master's customers, by his 
omciousness to "make every body com- 
fortable" — Mr»AUum, the chemist^ who 
from the continual apprehension of his 
friends being poisoned, denounces even^ 
edible substance — Mr, Albut, who is al- 
ways on the verge of success; but nevel* 
'successful — ^these, and Old Startle's ac- 
count of the projected perpendicular tun- 
nel; intended to unite England with the 
antipodes, and of the design of digging 
for silver mines, to the bottom of Primrose- 
hill, are so many samples, not of imagi- 
native creation, but of real characters; or 
at least, of characters that bear all the 
appearance of reality. And the general 
effect is as truly comic and whimsical 
as that of the most striking of Mr, 
Mathews's former performances: 

Stars of &tintvtnM. 

March 10. — Joint Stock Companies 
and Pawnbrokers. — At a meeting of 
the common council, Mr. Alderman 
Waithman warmly opposes joint stock 
companies in general, and the Equitable 
Loan Bank Company in particular. It 
really appears to me these trading asso>- 
ciations are becoming too multifarious. 
By incorporating so many knots of per- 
sons, parliament is opposing the very prin^ 
ciple of free trade; which, in other mea- 
sures, it Appears desirous of estabjishing. 
A joint stock company, it is true, does 
not constitute a monopoly, but ulti- 
mately it becomes much the same sort 
of evil. The capital of individuals can 
never compete with the capital of an as- 
sociation ; the consequence is that, in 
process of time, the latter engrosses the 
whole trade in which they embark. What 
is this then but a monopoly 1 — a mono- 
poly too, by which the community may 
be seriously affected : for though a com- 
pany by greater capital may afford their 
commodities at a cheaper rate than single 
persons, yet, when they have once attained 
their object, and by putting down all 
competition engrossed the trade to them- 
selves, then their prices will be just what 
they please tofmake them ; that is, they 
will be monopoly prices, and much higher 
than if (he 'same traffic or pursuit had 
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bten lid lb <!)« eo«i^pfti|iQo ^f Min* 

With leipact tothe P^wnbrokors, wliow 
^ft £quiUb)e Low Baok Coieppany ii i^r 
tfiailed to «iifiemede» mapy things may ht 
a4vaiiced in their favour« First, their pro^ 
ies^ioB is in diirepme, and they are exposed 
%Q a great deai of pnWi<r odium; they are 
aoppQsed to be a Jewish set of persons, 
who are amassing wealth by Ihe distresses 
and misfDrtunes of their fellow creaturet. 
TbiSy certainly, is not my opinion ; for I 
think their ealiing as foir and honoitrable 
as th^t of the bankers, or any other class 
«f individuals. Secondly, it may be menr 
Ijoned as another hardship^ in their situa* 
tion, that they are subject to peculiar acts 
ftf parliament, which place their dealings 
and transactions under a more rigorou* 
^aimf^ikmcfi than any other class of people. 
Though they maj occasionally eiact nsur 
Fftus interest, it is not likely frequently to 
occur ; with the dread of £nes and Infor- 
mations constantly before their eyes, they 
wi]l rarely venture to impose in this wayv 
Allowing, however, that e^^tortion is some* 
times practised, it may, in some cases, 
haye a beneficial tendency ; it discourages 
ph4giMf i^ operates as a tax or punish- 
ment on those who, from negligence or 
prodigality, may be reduced to the necesr 
sity of reporting tq the tiree balk, 

it is not right, however, the innocent 
should %\\^T along with the guilty, and 
there are individuals who from unfore- 
seen and unavoidable vicissitudes, are 
compelled to resort to the pawnbrokers, 
and to whom every facility and securi^ 
for fair treatment ought to be affordedf. 
For this class of persons something ought 
:to be done, and I have thought of a 
McheTM which will tend very much to their 
ease and convenience, and which I shall 
now beg leave to submit to the projectors 
of the Equitable Loan Company. 

To the generous mind there cannot be 
a greater hardship than the necessity of 
bavingf to apply to a pawnbroker's shop — 
standing behind the counter'— giving your 
name and abpde — havinff them care- 
fully enrolled in two or tnree enormous 
sized ledgers-^replying to divers suspici- 
ous interrogatories — and at last receiving 
a bit of indented card, called a duplicate, 
fre attended with indescribable pangs to 
the unfortunate applicant, and to whom, 
standing in the piUdry for the same space 
of time, would be, comparatively, a state 
of beatitude. To do away with this kind 
of unnecessary punish nnent, a contrivance 
might be adopted which would be unat- 
tended with the exposure of either names 
or persons. One or more offices might be 
established in places least obnoxious to 
tb« public gase; they might be furnished 



\pith turnmcriqis!W<i«s. ]^f 4n tliir lAftt 
pf those at the Foundling Hospital |n I>ub<* 
lin, or the religious houses pn the CQnti<< 
pent; on one end of which, any poof 
creature who happened to be htvri tfji af 
the phrase is, might slip in 4 spare shirt 
pr small-clothes without beiugrecogi^ised, 
and receive from the other end the ret 

2uired pi>o Htnpvre loan. This idea if 
oubtless susceptible, of much ilRpi«vt# 
.ment and ajmplifiQatiQO» and it is uow 
hastily submitt^ tp thps^ philanthropists 
who are desirous of relieving the mental 
and nhysical distresses of their lallow 
mortals. 

A pcojeot is on fbot fipr opening a stseM 
from Southwark-bridge to the Boyal 
Exchange) the expense is estimated at 
€00,000/., which it is proposed to raise 
by a tontine. — ^The principal street from 
Fleet-market northward, will* it is said, b« 
considerably wider than Bfigent^street, 
and equally striking in its architecture.-^ 
The briskness of trade last year ^ livtin 
pool, is evinced by an official account just 
ciublished. The excess of 1824 over ld2a 
U more than 4,o00,000i. 'Hie exp<|tt of 
cotton manufactures and yarn, are esti^* 
mated at the sum of 30 millions-l^rr-The 
king of Denmark has approved of the 
proposal of dieOontinental Gas Company, 
for lighting Copenhagen with ga8.^^The 
accouchement oT Miss Faton has given rise 
to a great deal of whispering, fnuendos» 
and small talk. Report says, the young 
lady had been previouriy married at Qx^ 
ford.f— Bellamy, keeper of the coffee-room, 
house of commons, lowered his port wine 
1#. a bottle, immediately after the open'»> 
ing of the budget ; the London Tavern; 
the Baltic coffee-house, and other largt 
houses foUowed his example.— Mr. O^Con-^ 
sell has by purchase become a freeman 
and liveryman of the city of London. 

News FROM India. — ^Intelligence has 
arrived of a mutiny among the Sepoy 
regiments at Barrackpore. They were 
ordered to march to the froUtiers, which 
command they refused to obey. Their 
refusal b^ing communicated to the com* 
mander in chief, sir Edward Paget, he 
again sent to them, giving them ten mi« 
nutes to reflect on the consei^uences of 
their disobedience ; at the expiration of 
which time, still continuing obstinate; 
they were commanded to lay down thei^ 
arms, which they also refused. The re- 
gular troops were brought out against 
them, the artillery was turned upon the 
post they occupied, and an attack rorii* 
menced, which terminated in their being 
completely subdued. The loss i^ variously 
estimated in the different accounts ; some 
stating it at six hundred killed and four 
hun4i^ wounded, others at four hundred 
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klfle^ naA ^veuiided) and others agiin at 
only fertf killed aad sixty wouaded. 



vitatioB. NesitoA ibst explaimid fke trnti 
nature of qobafs, and the beterogeneout 
mixture of the solai rays. The modesty 
of thisgrea^^ man was as lemaskahle as 
the superiority of his genius} hf was 
busied in Westminster Ahbey» whtif « 
monun^ent is erected to his memory : 

Nature, and all her works, lay hid Is 
night. 



Higb Water, Mora. I. M «i. B^a. II. 9 ». <^oi> "f^Ii/* ^ NPV*9% k9 Y^ ^4 «H WW 

S»n iiw V. « m, i $f!t» VI, I m. hght-PoPK. 
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CttRoKoLOGY. — ODthkilay, 720 n.c,, 
happened the dtst eel ipse pf thi* mooti of 
which we have any acf^ount on record, 

1688, A, D. — Died, in liondon, air 
John Dehham, an eiidn€nt poetj bom iti 
Dublin^ in 1615. His most fainuus pro- 
duction is a poera called " Cooper's Hill ;" 
of which Dn'den says, it wiU ever be the 
atsndard of good writing lot m^jei^ty of 
style* Pope has ^h& eelebratcd this poem 
in his ** Windsor Forest j" &nd all mep of 
taste have afreed in their commendation 
of il. Dr. Johnson calls Detilirim one of 
the writers that improved our taste and 
advanced our language. 

il/Hnxd^ XX. — Sunday. 

High Water, Morn. II. 28 m. Even. II.47in. 
Son enters Arie« 19 m. after 9 P. M. 
Sunday Lessons, Mom, Eyo^. 3. <|ohn 7*. Even. 
Exod, 6. Tim. 4. 

This is the fifth Sunday in Lent, and in 
the miss^l^ is called Passion Sunday, as 
the church now begins to advert to the 
su^eriqgs of Christ. In the north, it is 
called 'fiarling Sunday ; and grey peas, 
first steeped a night in water, and fried 
Sfith butter, form the i^ual repast. 

The vernal equinox, which is this day, 
is that point in the heavens where the sun 
appears, whe^ the day and night are each 
twelve hours long throughout the world. 
From this point the longitude of the hea- 
venly bodies is calculated. 

Chronology. — 1413. Henry IV. died 
ii^ th^ Jeru^<^lem-chamber at Westmin- 
ster, 

On this day/ 1727,- expired sir Isaac 
Nf|w^n, 'wl)p was bom atWoolsthorpe, 
near Graqtham^ in' th^ cpunity of Lincoln, 
in 1643. He received the early part of 
hi% edlucat^on at Grantham, and completed 
hi| stiidiei af Cambridge, Wherje he made 
an astonishing.' progress . in .matbemati- 
csd hn<^wledge4 He eomprehended the 
theorems and problems of Euclid as it 
were by intuition. At the age of twenty- 
fowr Ke had laid th^ foundation of his moe^ 
important discoveries. He was the first 
Mft^Q gave % rational ^ccqunt of the laws 
which regulate the motion pf the planets 
•n the pnneipltts of the attraetion of g^r^- 



1798. — Expired WilHam Murray, aarl 
of Mansfiehl, who for thirty y«ar» hcdd %\m 
oflice of lqrcj„chief ju^tic^ ^( the J^i^'s 
bench. 

fAnve^ XXL-^Mondatf. ' 

High Water, Morn. III. 1 n. Even. III. 1« m. 

OenoNou)«Y.«i^l65& Thomas CmiiJ 
mer, archbishop of Canterbury, bvrnt at 
Oxford for heresy, in the 67th year •f hia 
age. 

18Ql,-fAwHwn»fy of the battle oi 
Alexandria, in which the English obtained 
a dechive victory over the French. 

PatcS XXII.— rif€«day. r 

High Water, Morn. Ill.aO m. Even. III. 41 m. 

Observance of Lent. — ^The most an- 
cient manner of observing Lent, was to 
refrain from idl food till the eyenine : for 
the change of diet, as f^om flesh to fish, was 
not by the ancients accounted a fest. Their 
only meal was a moderate supper, and 
they partook indifferently of animal or 
Other food. In subsequent ages the use 
of flesh and wine was generally prohibited^ 
Frequenting places of amusement, the use 
of the bath, and various pleasures, at other 
times accounted innocent^ were also inr 
terdicted. 

The early Christians appear to have 
been capable of far greater abstinence 
than the modern, and instances of most 
extraordinary f^t? are recorded. Saint 
Gregory assures us, that in his time se- 
veral solitaires spent twenty days and 
nights together without food. Eusebhis^ 
a celebrated abbot in Syria, used com- 
mpnly to absta.in from all food for three 
or four days together ; and vvhen a youth- 
ful monk ate but once a week. Paul, the 
firjit hrrmit, lived in a palm- If ee foF thirty 
wars, his food ^nd dotbcs being given to 
him ; the former was composed of raw 
hiirbs aufl puUie^ yet be attained the age 
of 113 years* At ilie early age of fifteen, 
Saint Hiiation abstained entiiely from 
bread, for six yr^ars ; his daily diet was 
limited U\^^fteen Jign. For the next three 
veajs he alts lentils, steeped in cold water ; 
and, from bin fourth tohiB twenty- seventh 
year, lived on bread, salt^ and water; 
frotn ihiA time till his thirtieth year h« 
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confoe* himself to ^ild-fc^bs'androota^: thick and 40 high. The brickWAffkis-l^: 

and during the five succeedmg y«ars his he set in Roman cement, well isecured b^ . 

daity a11o«»ance was sis ounces of hasi^ horizontal band- hoops let into the courses 

bread, and a small quantity of boiled at Tshort intervals fruriiieadi other, and tbe- 

herbs-; to this he afterwaMs added, by whole is to be bound vertically by means 

wiy of luxury, a little otf; and thus he of forty-eight "'iwn ' ties, thte aggregate 

lived till be was eighty yeais of ' age. it >treogth of which is more than sufficient 

were«asy to multiply these instances, but to carry the whole structure, although its 

the- present are enough to conttast with weight will exceed 1000 tons. A steam* 

'tKe modern feats- of gastronomists. ' • engjne of 30-bars^.pow.er, with, boiler, &e* 

Atf -X. v'o-TTT wjr J J is to be set up on the top of this structure, 

Jmatcp XXm; — JVeanesaa^, for the purpose of giving motion to ar 

High Water, Morn.' IV. Om. ETen.lV.14. bucket-chain desoending in the middle, 

1801.-THe emperor Pa^^'of Russia intending to act as a coinmpn dredging- 

^tA suddenly; supposed in a way not machme for taking up the sod, which is to 

very uncomi^y thVWte of tyrants: !»« removed to give place for ^e building 

'■ m question. In this manner fltr. Bnmel 

;0(air(^. XXiy.-r:7Viwr«cto§t. • purposes to. penetrate through tbe gravel,' 

-High Water, Morn, iv: 34. m. Even.lV.63to. »»<*, and water, (about 28 feet deep),. 

Os this day, 1602, queen Elizabeth ^^^K^ forms the upper stratum or bed of 

dt«d.at^Richmond, in Surrey, in the 70th^ ^'"''''^Jl ^^^^i'^^^rj",^* u^T^ ^^" 

year of her age, and the 45th of her reign, ^ween 45 and (^ feet below high water. 

Shew^ botnat GreenwicVin Kent '""^^^i u°'^u*'"^*1, u '^*^^ ^n ^^"^f/^^li 

^ . «. , \ , / of which there wiu be from 10 to 14 feet 

0i9X.iS^ XXV. Lady Day — ; on the top of the brickwork in the deepest 

Friday, ^^^^ °^ ^^® river, i'he shaft now preparing 

«. ._ «* .'- i*' ' ^\^ « « «^ is intended for foot passengers. The larger. 

Ii.gh Water, Mom.T;14m Even V. 85 m. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^-^ J.^^- -^ ^^ ^e^^^ 

.: AKNtJKriA^iaN.-. 1*^8 Wowi deuoWfl ^^^ ^00 fcf.t diameter, will not^ begun 

the message brought ly ttie angel Gabnel ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^^^td on to a certkin ex- 

to the^virgm Mary of the incarnation of. tent under the river. . .... , 

Jesus Christ. Ihe angel s salutation of j ^ • •_. \: ' ■ ■ ; 

the.virgin is a /orwiwto of devotion very .. list OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 
USU9J in the Romish church : it was^added p^^.,,, ^^^.^^^ Chemistry, 8v6.l'a<.-Uing». 

to their prayers by the order of .^ope, Xraveb in Afrita,8»o.r8«.—-BrtrtiHv'stiafh Abbey, 

John,' in the fourteenth century': and is I'o. U.l«. H. ii«.6d. 2i. ^-.-Memoirs of Men- 

♦™ij A,.„ TVTi« . «. A„^ idr!^^ K« de srthn, 8vo. 7*. W.-'Dlinlop' on the Law of 

termed, Av£ Maria, .<?r. Ave Marv, be-. scbtUiii. 8vo.5*.tfd.-We8iWsidence on.iled 

cause it begins with these words, ^ve River, bvo. . tic. t»d.^Kennton's Modern Gco- 

Maria— " Hiil, Marv." Marv was, proba- Rraphy, J2mo. 6«.~Memoir» of Count ,8egur, 

^t , ' uM 1 ^ J ^. *^ "u 8vo.llt(.— Tremaine, 3 vols. po»t, 8wo. \l. 11*. &/.' 

Dly, an only child, and not more than — Letter lo a Sceptiu of Oistioctiop, Timo. 4*.-^ 

iifteen years of ag^e when espoused to Wright's SoluUons of t lie Cambridje Problems. 

Jcisenh • who dipH A n 48 heinir about 2 voU. 8vt>. 3<. 3«.—Wtoiitaker's Sermons, 8y<h 

Josepn , Who flieo a. D. W, Oeing aoout g^.^jajii^r's Observatiofis oa Chrisilanity, 8vo. 

Sl^ty y^ars old. The ongin of the festival 7».— Gaieties and Gravitie8,3 voU. foy.l2mo.ll.7».- 

of the annunciation is referred to the —Tales of Fault and Feeling, 3 vols. l2mo. U.l*. 

seventh century. In England, before the ^^'^^")S>J^':tS!\T-JSi;:^T{Tol 

alteration of the style, our new year began JMrs. Mary Fletcher, 8«o. 8$» 

on the 26th of March ; and in some eccle- — } 

siastical computations that order is still . SHrrHFiKLD, Monday^ M^arch 14. 

observed. Lady Day is now chiefly in- Mbat", Per atone of Slbs. (to#iiik the oflW.) 

terestiqg as one of the four days in the gg^j 4 4 to 6 .-4* 

• year, on which house rent, and the interest . m uttoh ' ! ! I ! ! !' 1 ! ! I ! < 4 * 6 4 

on money are generally stipulated to be Veal 58 ff 8 

naiH " ' Pork « fi 8 C 8 

P**°' Lamb ....... .'...•. « 8 t '« 

'- -— ' — '- N B WG ATK market (by the Stone.) 

THE THAMES TUNNEL. g^ton '. *. *. '. * * *. \\\\\%^\% 

' The spot' on which the operations are Je^. ............ 4 8 ;« ' j 

commenced is near to, and somewhat to Xamb .*. V. *.*.*.*.*.**. '. fi 8. Q 4. 
the eastward of, Rotherithe church, and on (CorrespoTidents next week.) 

the south side of Rotherithe-street. The • , -, 

preparations consist of a circle of piles of - .«•>,„:„.«„-« 

Lie scantling bounding, a very stout I^ >^J^>>^>^A.^AP^l-EG^ATM^^^^ 
timber curb shod with iron, fon the under hudgau HVLl, to vhom all Commttnication$ 
side,) and securely bolted together. This (/roe ofespeme) ^^rtjeawsteittobe oddrested; 
timber curb forms the base for a circular- - "^SliSr^if 5>fi.t«/c^^ 

bnck structure, which w to be three feet ^Satwday.^ * ' 
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lOuHttatuinief of public ^t^ooU. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full mapy a sprightly race. 
Disporting on this margent green. 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arms thy glassy wave 1 

The captive linnet which inthrall ? 
What idle progeny succeed. 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 

Or urge the%ing ball 1 




ETON MONTEM. 



The unfortunate death of young Cooper, 
and some other 'incidents, have excited a 
strong interest relative to our Public 
Schools, and we are, in consequence, in- 
duced to give some account of the nature, 
origin, and customs of these institutions, 
« ^ The first in dignity, and almost in kn- 
iiquity, of our school foundations is Eton 
College, situated on the banks o£ the 

VOL.1. 



Thames opposite Windsor, from which it 
is only separated by the river. This col- 
lege was founded by Henry Vl., in 1440, 
for the support of a provost, ten' fellows, 
iand the education of seventy youths in 
cTassical teaming. It consists of two quad- 
rangles ; one appropriated to the schooT, 
and the lodging of the masters and scho^- 
lars ', in the nudst of which is a copper 
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statue of the founder, on & marble pe-v 
destal, erected at the expense of Dr. 
Godolphin. In the other quadrangle are 
the apartments of the provost and fellows. 
In consequence of the sjtoliation of Edward 
IV., the number of fellows was reduced 
fi-om ten to seven ; at which amount they 
•tiU remain ) though | from the very great 
increase in the revenues of the foundation^ 
they might ^ery well be raised, agreeable 
\o the intention of the founder; to the old 
statutable number. 

The seventy " King's Scholars," as 
those are called who are on the founda- 
tion, when properly qualified, are elected, 
on the first Tuesday in August, to King's 
college, in Cambridge, but are not re- 
moved till there are vacancies in that 
college, and then they are rialled accord- 
ing to seniority j and after' they have been 
three years at Cambridge, they claim a 
fellowship. Besides those on the found- 
ation, there are seldom less than three or 
four hundred nobjemen apd gentlemen's . 
sons, called opjHdnnSf who board at the 
masters' houses, or within, the bounds of 
the college. The school is divided into 
upper and lower, and each of these into 
three classes. To each school there is a 
master and four at^stants. The revenues 
of the school it is not easy to ascertain ; but, 
according to the " Report of the Parlia- 
inentary Committee on Education," they 
amount to considerably more than 10,000^ 
a year, arising from various manors, es- 
tates, rectories, and tenements belonging 
to the foundation. 

The royal college of Eton, from the 
Japse of time, has departed widely from 
the objects for which it was piously es- 
' tablished. Like most of our ancient found* 
^ations, it was intended solely for chari- 
■ table uses. The statutes of Henry VI. 
expressly appropriate Eton college to 

• the clothing, lodging, and education of 

• " seventy poor nnd indigent scholnrs," who 
■are enjoined by the royal founder to swear 

^ they had not 3/. 6*. a fear to spend. At 
present the scholars find their own cbth- 

/ ing ; their meals are reduced to a dinner 
and supper ; for their education they pay 

^ % gratuity of six guineas to the master^ 

^wid their other yearly expenses amount 
to about 60/. These premiums, together 
with the revenues of the foundation, doubt- 
less leave very princely incomes for the 
provost and the fellows : but, of course, 
these Reverend Gentlemen have hardly 
earned their very profitable appointments, 
by their public services — their superior 
learning, their eminence in literature and 
science, and the great benefits they have 
thereby been enabled to render the com* 
munity. 
There are a great many ancient custom^ 



Connected with thft college, the most ce- 
lebrated of which is the Eton Montem. 
This ceremony is triennial, and takes place 
on Tuesday in Whitsun-week, when the 
scholars go in military procession, with, 
drums and trumpets, to Salt-hill ; a snail 
eminence on the southern side of the Bath 
road. The motto on the colours is /Vo 
More et Monte* The scholars of th^ su- 
perior classes dress in the uniform of 
captain, lieutenant, or other regimental 
ofiicer. Every scholar, who is no officer, 
marches with a long pole, two and two. 
Before the procession begins, two of the 
scholars, called salt-bearei^s, dressed in 
white, with a handkerchief of salt in one 
hand, and atttended each with some sturdy 
young fellow, hiried for the occasion, go 
round the college, and through the town, 
and from thence up into the high road, 
offering salt to all ; but, as Huggett says, 
"scarcely leaving U to their choice whether 
they will give or not; for money they 
will have, if pyssibl^, and that^even from 
servants.'* ' The procession bisiiriii #ith 
marching three times round the- school , 
yard ; from thence to Salt-hill, where «n^ 
of the scholars, dressed in black, with t 
band, as chaplain, reads certain prayers t 
af^er which a dinner h provided by th^ 
captain, for the superior officers, at the 
inn ;^ the rest getting a dinner for them- 
selves at other houses of entertainroisnt. 
The dinner being over, they march back 
in the order they came into the $chool 
yard, round which they march three tim(e% 
when the ceremony is concluded. 

In the " Tufibridge Miscellany;" ©f 
1712, this singular procession ^ tlkui 
alluded to : 

When boys at Eton, once a year. 

In military pomp appear ; 

He who just trembled at the rod 

Treads it a Hero, taHcs a god, ' 

And in an instant can create^ 

A dozen officers of sti^ : * ' 

His little legion all assail, * 

Arrest without release or bail : "' 

Each passing traveller must halt, • ^ 

Must pay the tax, and eat the talt 

" You dpnH lore salt, yen say ; ud 

storm— 
Look on these staves, sir — and confeftn." 

The *' Public Advertiser " of 1778, gives 
an account of the Montem, which was 
then biennial. This is the oldest printed 
account Mr. Brande had seen, and which 
we shall transcribe : 

** On Tuesday, being Whit Tuesday* 
the gentlemen of Eton school went as 
usual in military processioii to Salt-hilk 
This custom of walking to the hill returns 
every second year, and generally cotlechi 
together A great deal of con^any of OH 
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ranks. The king umI queen, in their 
phaeton, met the procession on Arbor-hilly 
in Shmgh-road. When they halted, the 
flag was flourished by the ensign. The 
boys went, according to custom, round 
the iiillt &c. The parson and clerk were 
then called, and these temporary ecclesi- 
^tics went through the usual Latin ser- 
vice, which was not interrupted, though 
delayed some time by the laughter that 
was excited by the antiquated appearance 
of the deck, who had dressed himself ac- 
Qordin^ to the ton of 1745, and act^d his 
part with as minute consistency as he had 
diesied the character. . The procession 
l^an at half-past twelve from Eton. The 
qollection was an extraordinary good one» 
as their majesties gave each of them fifty 
guineas." 

Formerly the dresses used in the pro* 
cession were obtained from the theatres. 
The custom of offering salt has never been 
clearly explained : it is supposed to be an 
emblem of learning ; and the scholars, in 
presenting it to passengers, and asking 
money, engage to become proficient there-, 
in. The money collected, which usually 
amounts to about 500/., is given to the 
senior scholar, denominated the captain of 
the school, for his support at the university 
of Cambridge. 

It was anciently a. custom for the 
butcher of the college to give on the 
election Saturday a ram, to be hunted for 
by the scholars ; the long runs injuring 
the health of the students, the ram was 
hamstniog, and knocked on the head with 
large clubs in the stable-yard. But this 
oarrying a show of barbarity, the custom 
was left off, and the ram served up in 
pasties. In the ** Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for August, 1731, is the following 
notice of this usage : — *' Monday, August 
2, was the election at Eton-college, when 
the scholars, according to custom, hunted 
a ram, by which the provost and fellows 
hold a manor.|' 

In concluding this ai^count of Eton 
college, we shall only notice the objection 
that has been made to some of tlie usages 
and customs of our Public Schools. It is 
thuught that some of them do not tend so 
much to promote health, and invigorate 
the frame, as to give a tyrannical, and even 
elownish, roughness to the character. If 
this be the tendency of any of them, the 
sooner they are abolished the better; 
for, however congenial such attributes 
may have been to the manners of the age 
in which they originated, they would, in 
the present state of society, be deemed 
any thing rather than testimonials of su'^ 
perior courage and scholastic accomplish- 
inent. 



MR. M'CULLOCH'S LECTURES^ . 

ON 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. AT THE LONDON 
TAVERN. 

LZCTUAE U 

Objects of the Science.-^Lahour the ton* 
stituent of Value, ■*- Distribution of 
Wealth. — Importance of Economical 
Science. — Errors in Legislation, — * 
Conclusion. 

Mr. M'Culloch has ' commenced a 
double course of lectures on politick 
economy J delivering one course in,th^ 
city, and the other at the west end, in 
Willis's rooms. As we are desirous of 
diffusing a knowledge of this highly in- 
teresting and instructive science, we shall 
weekly lay the substance of each lecture 
before our readers. 

lu his first lecture, Mr. M'Culloch ex« 
plained the principles of the science of 
political economy, and its application to. 
the purposes of life. In beginning the 
study of it, young persons are sometiipes, 
led to wander beyond its bounds; which 
ought, if on no other account, to be well 
defined. The lecturer then explained that 
the science was conhned to explain the. 
laws of the production, distribution, and 
Consumption of .'that portion of wealth 
which possesses exchangeable value.* By 
production is not meant the creation of. 
matter, for that belongs only to Omni- 
potence, but the creation of utility, the 
giving to matter that form in which it 
contributes to the comfort or happiness of 
man: — matter, already adapted to our 
wants, and so plentiful that no labour is 
required toobtam it, has no exchangeable 
value. The spontaneous productions of 
the earth, till some labour has been used 
to appropriate them, are not included ia 
the science, for they have no exchange- 
able value. These are not, however, ren* 
dered subservient to our gratification with- 
out some exertion. A man placed on the 
side of a clear, stream, or in the midst of 
trees bending under the weight of fruit,, 
must raise the water to his lips, or pluck 
the fruit from the parent stem before he 
can assuage, his thirst or satisfy his hun- 
ger. This is an example of the labour 
necessary for appropriation, but this is 
not the most generally employed, nor the* 
most important species of labour. The 



* Our readers will be careful to bear in mind 
the meaning economists attach to the word. 
vnluBt for this is the corner-stone of the science. 
Commodities may possess utility, but no value. 
Air and water are abundantly useful, but, from 
universal diffusion, have no exchangeable va^* 
lue. Political economy refers to exchangeable 
value only, and it is in that sense the word value 
it irivarlably used by modem economists.— JE^j 
2 ~ - 
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coals which warm us must be** extracted 
from the bowels of the earth, and brought 
a considerable distance before we consume 
tbem ; the houses, the buildings around 
have all been constructed out of rude and 
shapeless stones, and derive all their 
value from the labour which has been 
bestowed on them. It is the same with 
all things; they all derive their value 
from labour -, and labour pays the price of 
them all. Labour, as Dr. Smith had ob- 
served, was the original , purchase-money 
pfaid for all things. The progress of man 
in society depended entirely on the man- 
ner in which he employed his labour. 

The lecturer then traced the progress of 
man — from the savage, gathering a scanty 
subsistence from the few shell-fish which 
the shores of the ocean afforded him, till, 
losing his migratory habits, he settles in a 
yot, and cultivates the ground. He then 
first throws off his native indolence, and 
finds, in the produce of his labour, a sti- 
mulus to industry, and a reward for his 
exertions. In the advantages of his situa- 
tion the New Hollander is superior to 
either a Frenchman or an Englishman. He 
lives under a better climate; but, want- 
ing that knowledge and those habits of 
industry which belong to Europeans, he is 
in such a state of wretchedness that, judg- 
ing from what has been reported of him 
hy Dampier, Collins, and others, he seems 
hardly to belong to the same species as 
ourselves. 

The earth of itself supplies no wealth, 
and may be considered as a powerful ma- 
chine, which may either stand idle or be 
beneficially employed. It is a machine 
endowed with inexhaustible powers, but 
which requires our exertions to call them 
into activity. Independent of labour, 
what is called the raw material, of which 
commodities are made, has no value. 
Take a watch, for example, and trace it 
back to its origin in the bowels of the 
earth. The raw material of which it is 
made, is a few grains of metal buried 
some hundreds of fathoms under the sur- 
face, mixed with other materials, and the 
miner gets them for the labour of making 
his way down to them, and bringing them 
to the surface of the earth. The raw ma- 
terial of a cotton garment has some value, 
but the cotton in this state is the produce 
of much labour, and has already under- 
gone considerable toil in bringing it to 
this state. Wherever there are no mono- 
polies, the elements of wealth, the real 
raw materials, out of which it is all fashion- 
ed, are of no value. Mr. M'CuUoch then 
showed, that the labour employed in creat-. 
ing commodities out of these ultimate 
elements was the foundation of their 
vfdue. This afforded a criterion to judge 



of any proposed measure or improvement* 
If it enabled commodities to be brought to 
market at a less expense of toil, or, if the 
same quantity of labour was rendered 
more productive, it was beneficial. 

To enable man to emerge from bar« 
barism, security of property, the introduc- 
tion of exchange or barter, (this includes 
the power of individuals to apply them<i 
selves to particular pursuits,) and the ac* 
cumulation of capital, are necessary. With-* 
out security, there will - be no regular 
industry — without exchange, there can 
be no skill, and without capital, no im* 

Srovement; for every exertion must be 
irected to supply our immediate physical 
wants. These three branches embrace the 
whole subject of the production of wealth ; 
and under one or other of them may all 
the circumstances which influence the 
production of wealth be treated. 

Mr.M'Culloch then explained the mode 
in which he should treat of the distribu- 
tion and consumption of wealth. After 
giving what he called a brief, but by no 
means a meagre, dry outline of the objects he 
should bring before his auditors, he con- 
cluded by pointing out the importance of 
political economical studies. It now more 
particularly claimed the public attention, 
as, owing to complaining of our financial 
system, and the very artificial nature of 
our commercial regulations, no public 

Question of any importance can fail to be 
iscussed which will not involve numer- 
ous political economical considerations^ 
There can be no public question of any 
importance with which the science is not 
closely connected. Those persons who 
are not well acquainted with its general* 
principles, can never tell what will be the 
consequences, or bearings, of many mea- 
sures which they will nevertheless have to 
judge of. To acquire a knowledge of 
these principles, they must be studied. 
There is no via regia in political economy, 
any more than mathematics, and the mind 
cannot jump to correct conclusions. Its 
truths aie all closely connected with one 
another ; and unless they are all known, 
it is impossible to guess at results. It was 
said, indeed, that it was a science which 
every body might know without any study; 
but this was only a poor apology for ig- 
norance. To have a correct knowledge of 
its principles was important to the good 
government of a country, to the public 
welfare, and to regulate the best interests 
of a state. It alone explained those laws 
on which the condition of man in society 
depends. It might, perhaps, be said, that 
though of use to the legislator, it was 
of no service to the people. This might be 
true, if the people had no share in deciding 
public questions. But they have a share in 
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this decision/and could not give it up with- 
out resigning one of the most valuable of 
their rights. It was now unfortunately found 
that those who were most ignorant, had 
most zeal, and took the largest share in 
determining public questions. Had the 
people been well informed in political eco- 
nomy, millions of money would not have 
been spent in imposing and preserving re- 
strictions that were so many clogs to com« 
merce. The celebrated excise scheme of 
sir Robert Walpole, which almost threw 
the country into rebellion, was not intend- 
ed to add a single additional duty on any 
article, but to establish that warehousing 
and bonding system, which could only be 
safely carried into effect in 1803, and was 
.one of the greatest improvements ever 
made in the commercial policy of this 
country. The war in 1756, the American 
war, and all the wars of the last century, 
except those which originated in the 
French Revolution, were all waged with 
a view of preserving some commercial 
privileges and monopolies. Such wars, it 
IS clear, could never have been carried on 
had the people known that the proposed 
objects were perfectly unattainable, that 
no country could succeed in preventing 
the progress of another country in wealth ; 
and» if she could succeed, it would be by 
injuring^ if not ruining herself. Politicsd 
economy had now taught men that it was 
for the mutual interest of all nations to 
live in peace, and cultivate friendship and 
commerce with each other. A knowledge 
of the principles of political economy 
would prevent men being the short-sight- 
ed dupes of their own avarice, or the vic- 
tims of the short-sighted ambition of their 
rulers. . 

In conclusion, Mr. M'Culloch adverted 
to the necessity he might be under, in his 
subsequent lectures, of impugning the 
utility of institutions and opinions, in 
which some of his auditory might possibly 
be interested. However painful such a 
task might be, he should feel himself un- 
worthy of the honour of addressing them, 
were he to be induced by individual con- 
siderations, from declaring his honest con- 
victions on what he conceived would most 
effectually tend to the general interests of 
the community. 

The lecture was listened to with the 
most respectful attention, and at the con< 
elusion, Mr. M'C. received the liveliest 
marks of approbation. Though the lecture 
commencea so early as nine o'clock in the 
morning, between two and three hundred 
gentlemen had by that time assembled. 



GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES ; A SERIES OV 
ESSAYS, COMIC TALES, AND FUGITIVE 

VAGARIES. By One of the Authors of; 
** Rejected Addresses." 3 vols." 

12mO. COLBURN. 

So, then, the old firm of the *' Authors 
of Rejected Addresses" has dissolved, 
partnership, and business is in future to be 
carried on singly. On first reading the 
ominous " One," we had some misgivings 
the other had suddenly disappeared, but 
consoled ourselves with thinking, tl^at the 
dissolution had probably arisen from the 
great accumulation of literary capital, 
which it was no longer safe or expedient 
to vest all in one bottom. Whether we 
are now introduced to the junior or senior 
partner we cannot say, but certainly the 
previous reputation of the old establish^ 
ment is maintained, with unimpaired 
lustre and integrity. 

To drop at'once our allegory — "Gaieties 
and Gravities," by an old favourite of the 
Town, — form three pleasant volumes, 
abounding in touching and humorous 
tales, characteristic sketches, satiric cari- 
catures, and laughable jokes — sprinkled 
throughout with an agreeable and pungent 
spicery of bon mots, puns, witticisms, &c. 
What augments the fascination of the en- 
tertainment is, . that it is free from the 
alloy which usually deteriorates works 
merely of a light and amusive character. 
Joyous and mirthful as the present pro- 
duction is, it contains nothing that can 
hurt the feelings or principles of a single 
person : the humour is bold and racy, yet 
It is chaste and well-bred, and the wit 
and satire are equally free from personal 
malignity. In short, it exhilarates, by 
the pure ethereal spirit of gaiety and 
cheerfulness, and, like a cup of the author's 
favourite Souchong, enlivens, without 
leaving the smallest lees for the future 
aching of the heart, or reproach of the un- 
derstanding. Of the two, we prefer the 
"Gaieties" to the "Gravities." In the latter, 
our author is often commonplace, but in 
the former— especially if they turn on the 
little foibles and vanities of city life — the 
humours of a steam-boat, of Houndsditch, 
or Broad-street, he is unrivalled. In fact, 
we know nothing in the language more 
facetious and entertaining than Mr. Smart, 
Dicky Suett, Sir Peter Pumpkin, Mrs, 
Cleaver, and Mrs. Hoggins. 

The greatest drawback from these 
volumes is, that many of the good things 
they contain, are only second-hand ; most of 
them have appeared in the " New Monthly 
Magazine," and some even made the tour 
of the daily papers. It is likely, there- 
fore, some of our specimens will not b« 
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new to 4li€' Ttftder ; however, we must 
trust to our memories for that, and, at 
an eyents, according to the proverb, " a 
good tale is never the worse for being 
twice told/* 

Mr. Smith— for that is the cognomen of 
the author, and the name is too common 
to make any ceremony about using it^s 
a most inveterate tea-tippler, and appears 
to sip his cup of Twankay with as much 
gusto as sir Morgan O'Odoherty gulps 
down his favourite toddy. Indeed, we are 
sdmost inclined to question the soundness 
of the dietetic of the Scottish philosopher : 
it is true, the torpid and metaphysical 
brains of the Northerns may require more 
powerful stimulants, but, in the South, a 
mere infusion of Bohea raises up as light, 
subtle, and fantastic a spirit, as could pos- 
sibly be called forth by the power of 
whisky punch. For proof of this, take the 
following prose and verse effusion, in- 
spired solely by 

My Tea-Kettlf.. 

Writers, as well as utterers, of good 
things will be spiritualized and clariBed in 
their intellects, by substituting libations 
of tea for those of wine ; and, as to the 
averment of the miscalled Teian bard — 

** If with vrater you fill up your glasses, 
Youll never write any thing wise ; 

For wine is the steed of Parnassus, 
That hurries a bard to the skies." 

I bold it to be a pernicious, false, and 
Bacchanalian heresy, for which he was 
deservedly choked with a ^rapestone. 
No; your genuine Apollo sits throned 
vpon a pile of tea-chests, instead of Par* 
nassus; your authentic Castaly flows from 
a tea-pot, your legitimate Muses haunt 
the plantations of Canton. If a roan were 
naturally so prosaic as to be enabled to 
gay, with Benedick^-" I can find out no 
rhyme to lady but baby, — an innocent 
rhyme,*' I defy him to persevere in the 
use of this verse-compelling beverage, 
without committing poetiy^ Even a tea- 
board will convert and stimulate the most 
inert. Look you there ! I am uncon- 
sciously lapsing into rhyme — an involun- 
tary Impro visa tore '. — Tea, I was going 
to state, inspires such warm poetical r/e- 
»ire». — 1 X), where it comes again ! One 
would imagine I had dipped my pen in 
Souchong instead of ink. tt absolutely 
runs away with me, perpetrating bmits 
rim^s in its course, and forcing me to 
commit to paper the following 

ADDRFSS TO MY KETTLE. 

Xeaving some operatic zany 

IV) cdArate-the singers many, * 



From BitliagtoB i» C&takai, 
Thy voice I still prefer to any,— * . ' 

Mr Kettli { 

They, when their inward feelings boil. 
Scold, storm, vociferate, turmoil. 
And make a most discordant coil, — ' 

My Kbttlb ! 

You, when you're chafed, but sing the 

more; 
And when just ready to boil o'er. 
In silent steam your passions soar, — 

My Kettle ! 

Peace, home, content, tranquillity. 
Domestic bliss, and friendship's tie. 
Own its endearing melody, — 

My Kettle ! 

Others, of Bacchanalian life. 
Find nothing in their cups so rife. 
As wrath and Lapithsan strife, — 

My Kettle 1 

Those filled by you a balm bestow, 
Warming the heart, whose social glow ' ^ 
Bids all the kindly feeliogs flow, — 

My Kettle I 

We have already expressed our dislika> 
of the '* Gravities ;" the truth is, they are 
very poor, in general. In a paper, on 
*' Pleasant Illusions,'* an apology is made 
for the complimentary phrases used ia 
social life ; but this is wholly unnecessary. 
There is no mendacity — no deception in, 
" My dear sir,'* ** Your very humble ser- 
vant," and so forth ; the parties mutually 
understand each other, and that they im- 
ply neither any particular affection nor 
humiliation. Yet the use of tliem is con* 
venient and commendable ; for, .while 
they mislead no one, they keep us from 
the expression of obtrusive rudeness and 
independence, and may tend to engender 
those feelings of kindness and humility 
of which they are often onl^ the oounter* 
feit representatives. It is m lively cari4 
catures of city dinners, and city manners, 
that our author shines ; and the following, 
though lengthy, is admirably done np. 

A HAUNCH OP MUTTON. 

Suffice it to say, that the sheep froiri 
which our hero, t. e. our haunch, was cut, 
drew breath in the pastures of Farmer 
Blewett, of Sussex, whose brother, Mr. 
William Blewett, (commonly calledBilly,) 
of Great St. Helen's; in the city of Lon- 
don, is one of the most eminent indigo^ 
brokers in the metropolis. Tlie famiet 
having a son fourteen years of age, whonk 
he was anxious to place in the counting- 
house of the said Billy, very prudently 
began by filling his brother's mouth before 
he opened his own, and had accordingly 
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sefii kim an OBonmnis ttd-k^y (t Christ- 
itiat, a aide of fat bacon at Easter, and at 
MidauoinQ^r the ideotical hauach of Soutti 
Down mutton whose dissection and de- 
molitioB we^bave undertaken to immor- 
talixe. Ever'attentive to the main chance,- 
the broker began to calculate that, if he 
asked three or four fnends to dine with 
Mm, ha eould. only eat mutton for one, 
vhile he would have to find wine for the 
whole party ; whereas, if he presented it* 
to alderman sir Peter Pumpkin, of Broad* 
street, who was a dear lover of good mut- 
ton, and bad besides lately received a* 
consignment of indigo, of which he was. 
aniious to propitiate the brokerage, he- 
might not only succeed in that object, but 
be probably asked to dinner, get bis full 
ahare of the haunch, and drink that wine* 
whieh ha preferred to all others — videlicet ,' 
that which he tippled at other people's: 
txpense. Whether or not he succeeded 
in the former aim, our documents do not 
testify : but certain it is, that he was in- 
▼ited to partake of the haunch in Broad- 
Itreet, (not being deemed a presentable 
personage at the baronet's establishment 
m Devonshire^place ;) Mr. Robert Rule,- 
sir' Peter's bookkeeper and head clerk, 
who presided over the city household, was 
asked to meet him, as well as his nephew, 
Mr. Henry Pumpkin, a young collegian, 
whose affection for his uncle induced him 
to riln up to London whenever his purse 
beeame attenuated, and who, in his pro- 
rress towards qualifying himself for the 
ehnreh; had already learnt to tie a cravat, 
drive a tandem, drink claret, and make 
badpuns. Four persons, as the baronet 
observed, were quite enough for a haunch 
of mutton, and too many for one of 
venison. 

**I shouldn't have waited for you,Harry," 
exclaimed the baronet, as his nephew en-' 
tared. <* No occasion, sir; I am always 
ptmctoal-^-Boiteau says, that the time a 
man makes a company wait for him is 
always spent in discovering his faults."— » 
<< Dots he ? then he's a sensible fellow ; 
and if he'^ a friend of yours, you might 
have brought him to dinner with you. — 
But you needn't have made yourself such 
a dandy, Harry, merely to dine at the 
conntittv.hoase." — "Why, sir, as I ex* 
paeted the dinner to be well dressed for 
me, I 'thought I could not do less than re- 
turn the <Jompliment." — "Ha! ha! ha I 
do you hear that, Billy ? — hot a bad one, 
was itt Egad, Harry doesn't go to college 
for nothing. But there's the 'change 
clock chiming for five, and we ougbt to 
have dinner. Ay, I remember when four 
was the hour, and a very good hour too.'' 
— '^ I UtMy tumbled upon a letter of Adr 
dtsoiv'i .to Sawift^f interrupted Henry, 



"*dat0d $9th Feb. 1707, inviting him t<i 
meet Steele and Frowde at the George,; in 
Pali Mall, at two o'clock, which was then 
the fashionable hour. . And apropos of 
haunches, I remembe? reading, that in 
1720, the year. of the South Sea bubble, • 
owing to the fancied riches suddenly flow^ 
ing in upon the eitizens, a haunch of veni- 
son rose to the then unexampled value of 
five guineas, so that deer were dear in- 
deed for one season." — "A fine thing to 
have been owner of a herd that year," saidx 
Mr. Blewett. — -• Capital !" observed Mr. 
Kule, with an emphatic jerk of the head, 
-r-.'* In the mean time, where is qup haunch 
of mutton V* inquired the alderman :^r 
** do, pray, Mr. Rule, see about it — the 
cook used to be punctual, and it is now. 
two minutes and a half past five.'' Mr,- 
Rule bowed and disappeared, - but pre-^ 
sently returned, announciug that dinner, 
was served. 

Sir Peter sat at the head of the- tablel- 
and as Philip, the servant, was about to 
remove the cover, laid big hand upon his 
arm to stop him, until he was provided* 
with a hot plate, vegetables, and sweet-- 
sauce, so as to be all ready for the attack 
when the trenches were opened. " Beau- 
tiful !" he exclaimed, as the joint was re-- 
vealed to him; "done to a turn — ^admi- 
rably frothed up I" So exclaiming, he 
helped himself plenteously to the best part, 
and pushing away the dish said, '< he had 
no doubt the others would rather help 
themselves." Mri Rule, who had not yet 
achieved independence enough to bQ 
clownish, volunteered to supply his neigh- 
bours, which he did so clumsily, that 
Harry declared he should never be hia 
joint executor ; and Mr. Blewett applied 
his more experienced hand to the task. 
For the first ten minutes so much went 
into the baronet's mouth that there was no 
vQom for a single word to come out ; but j 
as his voracity became gratified, he fouad 
leisure to ask his guests, to drink wine, and 
to cackle at intervals what he termed .soraf 
of his good stories. — " Clever fellow, King 
Charles : they called him the mutton-eat- 
ing king, didn't they ? — cut off his head, 
though, for all that — stopped his mutton* 
eating, egad ! — I say, Billy, did I tell you 
what I said t'other day to Tommy Daw, 
the bill-broker 1 Tommy's a Bristol man, 
you know : well, I went down to Bristol 
about our ship, the Fanny, that got ashora 
there." — "The Fanny, capt. Tyson, was 
in dock at the time," interrupted Rule ; "it 
was the Adventure, capt. Hacklestone, 
that got ashore." — '* Well, well, never 
mind— -where was 11 — O. ay.; — so says 
Tommy to me when I came back, 'Is Betsy 
Bayley as handsome as ever 1 — who bears 
the bcU now at Bristol ?'— Why, eays I-* 
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the bellman, to"* b6''snfe'? Ha! ha! ha! 
ha ! — ^Egad, I thought Tommy would have 
burst his sides with laughing. — * Who bears 
the bell at Bristol^ says he.— Why, the 
bellman, says I. Capital, wasn't it V* — 
«' Capital !' ejaculated Mr. Rule, with a 
most decisive energy. 

"It*s a pity this stewed beefsteak at 
the bottom should be wasted," said Blew- 
ett ; «* nobody tastes it,"—" It won't be 
wasted," replied Harry, "it economizes 
our dinner." — " How so 1" — " Because it 
serves to make both ends meet" — " Aha ! 
Billy," roared the baronet, " he had you 
there. I told you Harry didn't go to col- 
lege for nothing." — ** By the by, sir," 
continued the nephew, "did you ever hear 
of Shakspeare's receipt for dressing a beef- 
steak r'— <♦ Shakspeare's !— no— the best 
I ever ate were at Dolly's ; — ^but what is 
it V* — " Why, sir, he puts it into the mouth 
of Macbeth, where he makes him exclaim 
— * If it were done, when 'tis done, then it 
were well 'twere done quickly.' " — 
**Good! good!" cackled the baronet, 
''but I said a better thing than Shak- 
speare last week. You know Jack Foster 
the common-council'man, ugly as Buck- 
horse — gives famous wine though ; — well, 
we were talking about the best tavern, 
(I'll thank you for some sweet sauce, Mr. 
Rule ;) and so says I — (and a little of the 
broi^n fat, if you please) — and so says I — 
Jack, I never see your face without think- 
ing of a good dinner. ' Why so V says 
Jack. Because it's ordinary every day at 
two o'clock, says I." Here the baronet 
was seized with such a violent fit of laugh- 
ter, that it brought on an alarming attack 
of coughing and expectoration ; but he no 
sooner recovered breath enough than he 
valiantly repeated, ** Why so, Jack ? — 
Because it's ordinary every day at two 
o'clock, says I :" — which he followed up 
with a new cackle, while Mr, Rule deliver- 
ed himself most dogmatically of another 
** Capital !" and relapsed into his usual 
solemnity. 

' " The greatest compliment ever offered 
to this joint," resumed the nephew, " pro* 
ceeded from a popular actor now living, 
who deemed it the ne phis ultra of epicur- 
ism. Having been a long time in Lon- 
don without seeing Richmond-hill, he 
was taken by some friends to enjoy that 
noble view, then in the perfection of its 
summer beauty. The day was fine — every 
thing propitious: — they led him up the 
hill and along the dead wall till he reached 
the Terrace, where the whole glorious 
vision burst upon him with such an over- 
powering effect, that he could only ex- 
claim, in the intensity of his ecstasy,— 
•A perfect Haunch, by Heaven !' " 
i ** Tou will be at Kemble's sale to-mor- 



row, sir Peter ?•' inquired ' Blewitt.— 
« What !" replied^the nephew, " are mr- 
John Philip's books to be sold? I shall.' 
attend, certainly. I understand he pos-. 
sessed the first edition of 'Piers Plowman' 
—•The Maid's Tragedy '—'Gammer Gur- 

ton's Needle,' and " " Hoity 

toity !" interrupted sir Peter ; " what the 
deuce is the lad chattering about?" — 
*' Bless me, Mr. Henry," cried Rule»- 
" you have surely seen the catalogue of. 
the great sale in Mincing-lane, — 1714 
bales of Pernambuco cotton, 419 of Ma- 
ranham, 96 hogsheads and 14 tierce^ of 
Jamaica sugar, 311 bags of coffee, and 66. 
casks of Demerara cocoa. I believe I can 
favour you with a perusal of the catalogue^ 
with all the best lots marked." — *' Infi-. 
nitely obliged to you," replied Hany, 
"but I had rather undergo the lot of 
being knocked down myself." v 

" Aha !" exclaimed the baronet, with a 
look of gloating delight; <'now we shall- 
get on again. Here comes the Argyle with 
some hot gravy ; — ^that was a famous in-, 
vention." — '< Nothing like it," replied 
Harry, " in the marquis of Worcester's 
whole centuiy. A distinguished writer 
desires one of our noble families to consi- 
der the name of Spenser the. poet as the^ 
fairest jewel in their coronet.. May we- 
not extend the same remark to the ducal - 
race, whose name will, by this discovery, 
be constantly in our mouths V — ** Ay, 
and whose celebrity will thus be kept up,, 
hot and hot," added sir Peter. . " Egad, 
I'll drink their healths in a bumper, and 
take another slice upon the strength of it». 
One ought to encourage such ingenious 
improvements." 

" I am afraid, sir Peter, that the best 
side's all gone," said Mr. Blewett, with a 
whine of pretended regret, which had a 
prospective reference to the brokerage on 
the indigo. " That I beg leave to deny/' 
retorted Harry, " for it is one of the Pep- 
tic precepts, that in politics and gastrono* 
my, the best side is that where there is 
most to be got, and there are still a few 
slices left under the bone." — *' If we had 
a good stimulating sauce now," said the 
alderman, " I could still go on." — '* But 
there," continued the nephew, "we are 
still nearly as deficient as we were in the 
time of Louis Quatorze, whose ambassador 
at London complained that he had been 
sent among a, set of barbarians, who had 
twenty religions . and only three fish- 
sauces." — "Why, Billy," cried the alder* 
man to Blewett, " you seem as down in the 
mouth as the root of my tongue ; — ^blue as 
your own indigo." — *' That's a famous lot 
of Guatimola you have just received, sir 
Peter, by the Two Sisters, capt. Fram- 
lingham : may- 1 call to take samples^?"-*- 
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•< We'll talk of tbat bv and by, Billy: 
meantime take a sample of jport; hdp 
yourself." — '' He can't help himself, poor 
fellow," said Harry, , " for ihe bottle's, 
empt^." The baronet nodded to Rule, 
who instantly betook himself to a basket 
in the comer of the room, and began de- 
canting another with mathematical pre- 
cision. " Take care. Rule, it won't bear 
shaking ; I have had it fourteen years in 
bottle." — <*And oort wine," observed 
Harry, " is like mankind — ^the older it gets, 
the more crusty it becomes, and the less 
will it bear being disturbed."— << A little 
tawny," said the uncle, smacking his 
lips ; *' I doubt whether this is out of the 
right bin." — ^"'No, sir," replied the ne- 
phew ; " this seems to be out of the has 
hcen, Tre^^a fuit : — but you have got 
some-prime claret." — ** Ay, ay, we'll have 
a touch at that after the cloth's cleared: 
but will nobody take another mouthful of 
the haunch 1 The meat was short, crisp, 
and tender, just as it ought to be." — 
** Capital !" ejaculated Rule with a mo- 
mentary animation, succeeded by his ha- 
bitual look of formality. " Then the table 
nay be cleared," continued the alderman: 
"but, zooksl Harry, how comes it you 
never said grace before dinner?" — "You 
were in such a hurry, sir, that you forgot. to 
ask me : it was but last week you called 
me a scape(p:ace, and I may -now retort the 
epithet." — •• Say grace now, then, sauce- 
box." — '* I have not yet taken orders, sir 
Peter." — " Yes jou have, you have taken 
mine ; so out with it." Harry compressed 
the benediction into five words — the cloth 
was removed — a bottle of Chateau Mar- 
gaud was placed upon the table to his infi- 
nite consolation — the talk quickened with 
the circulation of the wine, and many good 
things were uttered which we regret that 
we cannot commemorate without travel- 
ling out of the record, as our subject ceas- 
ed with the dinner, being expressly con- 
fined to the ** Memoirs of a Haunch of 
Mutton." 

The following is of a different charac- 
ter,' and, in our opinion, a pretty and ele- 
gant effusion. 

SONG TO FANNY. 

Thy bloom is soft, thine eye is bright. 

And rose-buds are thy lips, my Fanny ', 
Thy glossy hair is rich with light. 

Thy form unparagon'd by any ; 
But thine is not the brief array 

Of charms, which time is sure to bor^* 
row. 
Which accident may blight to-day> 

Or aickneas undermine to-morrow* 



No— thine is that immortal grace - . . 
. Which ne'er shall pass iiom tbypos^ 



That moral beauty of the face 

Which constitutes its sweet expression^ 
This shall preserve thee what thou art. 

When age thy blooming tints }ia& 
shaded. 
For while thy looks reflect thy heart. 

How can their charms be ever faded I 

Nor, Fanny, can a love like mine 

With time decay, in sickness falter ; 
"Tis like thy beauty — half divine, 

Born of the soul, and cannot alter : 
For when the body's mortal doom 

Our earthly pilgrimage shall sever. 
Our spirits shall their loves resume. 

United in the skies for ever. 

Some of our most popular jokes have 
been pleasantly versified, of which w9 
give a specimen : 

THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR* 

A counsel in the Common Pleas, 

Who was esteem'd a mighty wit. 

Upon the strength of a chance hit 
Amid a thousand flippancies. 
And his occasional bad jokes 

In bullying, bantering, browbeating. 

Ridiculing and maltreating 
Women or other Umid folks. 

In a late cause resolv'd to hoax 
A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 

Who, by his uncouth look and gait, 

Appear'd expressly meant by Fate 
For being (^uizz'd and play'd upon : 
So having tipp'd the wink to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept their laughter bottled down 

Until our wag should draw the cork^ 
He smiled jocosely on the clown, j 

And went to work. 
** Well, Farmer NumscuU, how go calv»* 
at York?" 

*' Why — not, sir, as they do wi* you. 

But on four legs instead of two." 
"Oflicer !" cried the legal elf. 
Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

"Do pray keep silence down below there 
Now look at me, clown, and attend. 
Have I not seen you somewhere, friend 1* 

" Yees— very like^I often go there." 
"Our rustic's waegish — quite laconic," 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic ;•— 
** I wish I'd known this prodigy — 
This genius of the clods, when [ 

On circuit was at York residing.-— 
Now, Farmer, do for once speak true,-— 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever. 
Are there as many fools as ever 

TntheWestlUdingr' 
** Why no, Sir, no ; we've got our share. 
But not so many as when you were 
there." 
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We bare Iitd n great many clever tbhiga 
laid and vmg 6b the jets and ease of an 
inn; it is, however, a Faradise that can 
only be entered by a golden key ; and our 
aothor, by letting forth the ommpotence of 
wealttr, has placed the Subject in its true 
light. 

THE TAVERN. 

Whoever ha* trav^l'd life** duU round,. \ 

Whatever its changes may have been^ 
Mav sigh to think that he has found 
. The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Shenstons. 
" Blest' as the immortal gods is he,'' 
the yeuth> who, without the effort of 
using his own Iknbs, protected from the 
earth beneath and the skies above, is ra- 
pidly whirled in a close carriage to the 
ever open and hospitable door of a good 
tavern. Before the footinan or coachman 
can descend, for the jaunty swing of the 
private chariot or the rattling jolt of a 
nackney coach are welcomed with equal 
deferem:e, half a dozen waiters rush from 
the house, the steps are lowered with all 
the celerity that is consistent with the pre- 
vention of noise, elbows are respectfully 
tendered to the descending visitant, a 
respectful procession ushers him into the 
spacious illumined refectory, and the lady 
at the bar bows to him as^he passes with 
a smile, which, while it preserves the dig- 
nity due to her presiding station, seems to 
gay — ** Thrice welcome to all that my 
house contains ! — the longer you stay, the 
more you revel ; the greater your waste 
and devastation, the more acceptable will 
be your august presence." Hers are not 
the t:omplimentary hyperboles of the Per- 
sian, who "goes to the outskirts of the city 
and exclaims to every traveller — ** Deign 
to accept of Shiraz and all its dependen- 
cies !"— No; her heart does not belie her 
looks ; were she in Madame de Genlis's 
Palace of Truth, she would not alter a 
phrase, nor unbend a single smile Amid 
a world of deceit, her benign looks are 
bent upon her new inmate with an absor 
lute integrity of sincerity ; nor are her nu- 
merous servants less cordial, emulous, and 
reverent. Is it winter, the guest's great 
coat and hat are taken from him, and 
caiitiously suspended: one excites th6 
fire into a cheerful and blazing recogni- 
tion of his presence, while another spreads 
a screen before the door, that ** the airs 
of Tieaven may not visit him too roughly." 
Is it summer, the blinds are pulled 
down that he may be sheltered from the 
sun, and th^ window thrown open that he 
may be fanned by the cooling breezes, 
vvhile a paper is placed before him con- 
taining the very latest new? frt>m each ex^ 
tremity of the earth ; to prepare which 



fot hli m«niia$*i perutal, intmt Mow-' 
^reatufts of great teehaical skill, »«# 
some of intelltctual eminence, have beeft 
sleepless all night. . By the side of thia^ 
lecord iabmitttng the events of the wide* 
world to his penual) is placed the bill of 
fiare, tendering the productions of the uni- 
verse to his palate. The four elements,* 
the four seasons, the four quartets of tha> 
earth, are ransacked and laid under con* 
tribution for his instant gratification.- 
The wishes of Cinderella, however wild 
and extravagant, were not more promptly- 
realized ; the • cap of Fortunatus and the 
wand or Harleq^ are less magical than 
his enchanted finger. He points, and the 
depths of the sea yield him up their 
tenants ; the »ir surrendera its feathered 
rarities ; earth pours out its cornucopia at 
his feet; and fire, like a nunisterin^ 
spirit, waits to receive his orders for their 
concoction. Mankind seems to be at his 
disposal not less than the animal and 
vegetable world. How many wearjf^ 
months have the crew of an East India- 
man been shut out from the sight of land, 
how many stontts have they encouotered, 
to bring home that pickle of whieh h« 
swallows a mouthful, not to gratify, but 
to promote hunger, that ha may devoui^ 
some production, imported with equat 
cost, from another hemisphere. : lives; 
more valuable, perhaps, than his own, 
may have been sacrificed to pamper 
his appetite. Some fisherman's boat 
may have perished in the ni«ht-stonn 
before that turbot was torn nem the 
raging billows ; the poacher may now lie 
mangled or dead who stole that pheasant 
from the preserve; and the glass he if 
lifting to his lips may be blushing with 
the bleed of the smuggler. Those who 
do not die fbr him seem to live for him ; 
from the snow-covered hunter of the north 
to the sun^bumt vintager of the south, all 
offer up to him the sacrifice of their toils 
and dangers. 

And who is the happy individual whosa 
presence commands this species of instant 
adoration from all things animate and in- 
animate 1 Is it the prodigal son, for whos^ 
unexpected return hecatombs of fatted 
calves are to be slain? Is it some benefactor 
of his race, some patriot or hero, some 
grandee or sovereign of the country 1 Far 
from it. Any obscure or absolutely un- 
known individual may enjoy this tem- 
porary deification, if he have but a few 
thin circular pieces of metal in his pocket. 
I question whether the advantages of the 
social system are ever concentrated into a 
more striking point of illustration ; or the 
supremacy, the omnipotence of gelid, ever 
more emieniably manifested, than in this 
accumuhttioD t)f power, ^by which j^ the 
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iv%o1e MAgeof nafofei with tN its vari^tiet 
tnd eiljoyraentfl, 19 oonv«Tg«d into the 
Barrow space of oiie room end one Itottr,- 
and placed at the absolute disposal of the 
bttmblest individual in society. 

VFe - shall oidy aelect one moFe of our- 
author's '^Graieties/' and then conclude : * 

> Tax JaSTER CONDEMKED TO DEATH. 

Ooe^the Kings of Scanderoon, 

A Royal Jester, 
Had in bis train a gross buffoon. 

Who used to pester 
The Court with tricks inom>ortune, 
VenttDg on the highest folks his 
Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 

It needs some sense to play the fool. 

Which wholesome rule 
OccuTT'd not to our jackanapes, 

MTbo consequently found bis freaks 
Lead to innumerable scrapes. 

And quite as many kicks and tweaks, 
Which only seem'd to make him faster 
Try the patience of his master. 

Some sia,.at last, beyond all measure 
Iitcttnr'd the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and raging highness : 
Whether he twitch'd his most revered 
. And sacred beard, 
Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the seraglio, or let ily 
An ^igram at royalty, 
None knows ;--->' his sin was an oocult 

one i • 

But records tell us that the sultan, 
Meacing to terrify the knave, 
Bzclaim'd— ''Tis time to stop that 
breath ; 
Thy doom is seal'd : —- presumptuous 
slave ! 
Then stand'st condemned to certain 
death. 
Silence, base rebel ! — no replying ! — 
I But such is my indulgence still, 

That, of my own free grace and will, 
I leave to thee the mode of dying." 

«* Thy royal will be done — *tis just,*' 
Beplied the wretch, andkiss'd the dust; 

** Since, my last moments to assuage, 
Yout majesty's humane decree 
Has deign *d to leave the choice to me, 
•. I'll die, 80 please you, of— old age I" 

In taking our leave of these volumes 
we regret to say, that the pleasure we ex^ 
perienced in the perusal was in some de- 
gree deteriorated by the huge masses of 
pure Baalam we encountered. It is a pity, 
we think, that a more careful selection 
Jkad not been made, so that the whole 



cargo may not be KaEarded by dM me^ 
lumber with which at is associated.: goana. 
of the papers, both In thought and quota* 
tion, are mora tritical than any- we re« 
member to have seen, und ave striking) 

rimens of modern essay ism, in wbich« 
great object is to spread out tha> 
smallest quantity of intellect Over the 
greatest possible extent of surface. As to- 
the general character of this work, we re-' 
tain the opinion we expressed at the be** 
ginning ; it abounds m a great many 
innocent pleasantries, tending to promote- 
cheerfulness and gaiety, without* the^ 
smallest alloy of offensive matter. But 
as to any traces of original power or> 
thinking, we see none. What- the Smiths^ 
were at the beginning they still continue y 
on their first literary dibut they were 
hailed as clever imitators, «nd beyond 
that grade they have not advanced.- Such 
being the case, they eannot be said to 
stand very high in the intellectual scale ;' 
for, however successful mimicry may be, 
it only holds the same relation to geniua 
and original mind, ' that the acting of i^ 
Kean or a Kemble holds tp the Great 
Spirit who conceived the characters tbciy- 
so ably personify. 



WALWORTH CHURCH. 

Three stained glass windows have: 
been placed in the new chiirch at Wal-^ 
worth, which was recently consecrated.' 
For the centre piece, the chui'ch is in* 
debted to the liberality of one of the, 
parishioners, Mr% Firth ; and for the side 
pieces, to Mr. Soane, the architect of 
the building. The whole have been exe- 
cuted under the direction of Mr. Collins^ 
near Temple-bar. The subject of the 
centre piece is Christ bearing his cross^ 
copied from an artist more eminent fur 
his tenderness than force— Carlo Dolci, 
This is only a bust, but the hands, in con- 
sequence of being uplifted, are introduced^ 
The remaining space of the window is oc- 
cupied by elegant and brilliant ornament^ 
surrouuding this centre piece ; the colouri 
and forms of which are admirably con- 
trasted, rendering the general effect briK 
liant and harmonious. The side pieces 
are Christ delivering the keys to Peter, 
two figures from the group of Raphael'^ 
famous cartoon, and Peter delivered from 
prison, also part of a composition of Ra- 
phael. These are painted in one uniforni 
umber colour, possibly for the purpose of 
assisting, or to avoid injuring, the effect 
of the centre. One of the principal ob- 
jects of stained glass,, brilliancy of colour. 
It thus loat. But placii»g thia de^uiency 
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otit of connderationrtheyare certainly not 
in so good taste as the tentre. 
- In contemplating these ^orks many 
persons of judgment have expressed regret 
that the directors should have, for what- 
ever reaison, considered it necessary to 
apply to the productions of foreign 
painters to furnish them with composi- 
tions to ornament an English church, 
when so many English artists are truly 
competent to it. The eflfect of these glass 
pictures is considerably diminished by 
their want of novelty, for prints of them 
are in every body's hands. Mere copies 
indeed, and copies, too, which have been 
repeated over and over again, can never 
be high in our estimation : it was not by. 
auch means that the original inventors of 
these compositions, which we so servilely 
imitate, attained their eminence. We 
may, in truth, say of a painter what 
Churchill has said of an actor — 
" The painter who would build a solid 

fame 
Must imitation's servile arts disclaim. 
Act from himself, on his own bottom 

stand, 
I hate e'en Raphael at a second hand." 

B|it if the side windows are objection- 
able as being copies, they are still more so 
as being copies of /^arto only of composi- 
tions. In the cartoon of ** Feed my flock," 
by Raphael, the value and beauty of every 
individual figure depends principally upon 
its situation in that composition, and its 
contrast or harmony with the rest of the 
figures. If one, two, or three of these 
figures be extracted, and presented alone 
to the spectator, they not only lose their 
grreatest merit, which lies in their fitness 
as parts of one ^rand whole, but become 
scarcely intelligible, as far as regards the 
telling of a story. This appears to us to 
be the case in the glass window, and the 
same objection may, in a great measure, 
apply to its companion of Peter delivered 
from prison, if we compare it with^the 
complete composition of Raphael. 

It has often been remarked that those 
works, entitled "Beauties of Shakspeare," 
•* Beauties of Milton,'* &c. which are col- 
lections of extracts, impart no idea what- 
ever of the beauties of those great writers. 
The fact is, the speeches or passages ex- 
tracted receive their greatest beauty from 
time and place, from the contrast of pas- 
sion, from the chain of incidents, or, in a 
word , from a view of the whole composition 
together. 



LONDON .MECHANICS' INSTITU- 
TION. 

LECTUBE ON BOTANY. 

Mb. Whseleb coiomenced his second 



lecture on botany, by explaining' the 
nature of sap, which he said was conveyed" 
to the different parts of trees, plants, and^ 
flowers, by means of certain vessels or 
arteries. It was evident to every one' 
that trees differed in structure from each 
other. Plants contained various sub- 
stances, such as sugar, gum, and several 
acids, which are deposited in ^different 
cells. Air exists in vegetables ; plants are 
supported by water, which they readily 
absorb and convey through vessels to 
every branch of the plant : the sap, which 
is really the blood of the plant, is also 
conveyed through other vessels. 

Plants contain tubes, which were for- 
merly supposed to be air vessels. Dr.* 
Darwin was the first person who discover- 
ed that these supposed air tubes were sap 
vessels, and Mr. Knight established a new 
theory in the vegetation of young plants, 
which was insert^ in the " Philosophical 
Transactions" for the year i8Q 1-4- 5, to 
whom the ^lecturer was indebted for the 
plate shown on the present occasion, re** 
presenting the different sap vessels, which 
were found to be secured by matter similar' 
to that of the %*tree. Mr. Knight traced 
these vessels into the leaf of the plant, the 
vessels becoming more numerous as they 
approach the grand artery or heart of the 
plant ; thus an overruling providence has 
provided against the fatal effects of stop- 
ping the circulation of the sap or blood of 
plants, by numerous small fibres, similar 
to those of the animal frame. Sir A« 
Cooper has even gone so far as to tie the 
largest artery, and the circulation of the 
blood still went on. The same would be 
the result of stopping the flow of the sap 
vessels of plants ; these small fibres being 
sufficient to keep on the power of circula- 
tion. A certain degree of heat is neces- 
sary, for the nourishment of plants, besides 
natural heat : various mechanical causes 
have the same effect. 

The last function of life, in the. human 
frame, is the emptying of the vessels nearest 
the heart. This is also the case in the 
vegetable kingdom: whence arises the 
mistaken notion of the ancients, who con- 
sidered these vessels to be air tubes. Sap 
may be obtained from trees by wounding"' 
them : from a vine^lant at this season of 
the year, near a pint of sap may be ex- 
tracted. The flow of this is observed at 
the spring and autumn of the year, when 
the young leaves begin to expand ; and at 
other peiiods of the year it is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Some plants will bleed when 
wounded, until they die. The assafoetida 
plant, for instance, which defies the aid of 
the most skilful gardeners to prevent their 
withering. 

The Indians, resident in Nortl^ Amerietg . 
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supply themselves with sugar extracted 
from the sugar maple. From about 
twenty pounds weight of sap, they, by the 
process of boiling, are enabled to obtain 
one pound of sugar. 

When the leaves of a plant begin to 
expand, perspiration takes place. The svlh* 
flower perspires considerably ; and some 
plants are known to perspire more than a 
man. 

Vegetables possess heat, which may be 
exemplified by the snow, when lodged on 
them, houses, &c. The snow disappearing 
first from off the vegetables. 
' Vegetation may be forced by artificial 
means, such as heat, manure, &c. Thus 
foreign plants, in this country, are made to 
retain the nature of their own. 

In whatever situation seeds 'are placed 
in the ground, the root is invariably found 
downwards. 

The lecturer then went on to explain 
the anatomy of plants, and ^the technical 
terms of the roots, stems, &c. and con- 
cluded by stating that all plants cultivated 
from buas, cuttings, layers, or roots, par- 
took of the properties of the parent plant, 
which, accounts for several sorts of apples 
and pears, known in former times, being 
now completelj^xtinct. 

SPXTALFIELDS MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

This institution is rapidly organizing, 
and on the 15th instant, Mr. Gibson ad- 
dressed, to a numerous auditory, some pre- 
liminary observations on the objects and 
manner of conducting these establish- 
ments. By means of trifling contributions 
from numerous bodies, they are enabled 
to obtain scientific information at a cheap 
rate ; to have access to a library, and hear 
a course of lectures, on those branches of 
knowledge best adapted to the situation 
and circumstances of the members. A 
book will be opened for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the names of such as are willing to 
become members of the society, under 
rules and regulations similar to those 
adopted by other institutions, and at the 
same rate of payment : — namely, one 
pound a year, or five shillings a quarter. A 
committee will then be appointed ; twenty 
of whom,or two-thirds of the whole number, 
will be working mechanics, chosen by the 
members themselves, and the remaining 
ten consist of those individuals who had 
assisted in forming the institution. Tn 
formin? the institution, Mr. G. alluded to 
one striking advantage that would result 
from it ; by uniting two classes hitherto 
separated — namely the employer and the 
employed. 

Mr. Partington next delivered an inter- 
esting lecture on Pneumatics. He eluci- 
datedi in a simple and striking manner. 



the materiality, weight, and elasticity of 
the air, and announc^ his intention of 
explaining, on a future occasion, how 
these important (jualities were combined 
in the steam-engine. 

[NORWICH mechanics' INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Drummond prefaced the inaugral 
lecture at this institution, by congra- 
tulating those who, from a desire of pro- 
moting and diffusing knowledge, had be- 
come members of the Norwich Institu- 
tion, and at the same time expressed the 
gratification he felt, at being allowed to 
deliver the first lecture. After alluding 
to the institutions of Glasgow and Lour* 
don, he entered on the main subject of his 
discourse. An opinion at one time pre- 
vailed, that the earth, air, fire, and water* 
were each a primary element, but it had 
now been ascertained, that each||of them 
was a compound. 

Matte/' is that of which all things are 
made. Solids are composed of many mi- 
nute parts, in close compact with each 
other, which depends entirely upon their 
powers of attraction : thus, if a piece of 
polished glass be placed on another, they 
will adhere This is called attraction of 
cohesiott. For this reason mechanics take 
care to plane surfaces smooth, and the 
glue merely fills up the intesstices. Solid 
substances have also an attraction for 
other substances, called mag^netic attract 
tion, which Mr. D. illustrated by the load- 
stone— <r/ec/rtc attraction, by balancing a 
tobacco pipe on a watch glass, and pre- 
senting to It wax rubbed on woollen cloth, 
which attracted the pipe, although kept 
at a distance. Jhe attraction of gravis 
tatiun is the power of impelling small 
bodies towards each other — as a stone 
thrown into the air falls to the ground, or 
a pendulum held near a mountain inclines 
towards it. An inclined plane and double 
cone were then exhibited : by placing the 
cone at the lowest and narrowest point of 
the plane, and setting it moving, it ap- 
peared to roll up hill, contrary to the 
attraction of gravity. This was to be ac- 
counted for thus : when the cone was near 
the point of the inclined plane, the mass of 
the cone laid upon the plane, but as it 
rolled to the broader part, it sunk lower, 
and the body of the cone fell nearer the 
earth than when in its first position, near 
the point. Mr. D. here mentioned, that 
the plane and cone were made by Mr. 
Philip Taylor, a native of, and lately a 
resident in, that city, when a boy of 
twelve years old, now one of the first 
mechanics in the world. 

Mr. Drummond next explained the 
component parts of earth, air, and water, 
and concluded with exhibiting some in- 
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teregtbg ^rperimeDts hk electricity. Tbe 
president) ia thf name of the members, 
thanked Mr. Prummond for . his viUuable 
Wid instructive lecture^ which the mem* 
bers received with unanimoas plauditsi. 



I piaxs ijf (Bcaxxxmtti. 

' March 14. — -The Catholics.^— Minis- 
ters are (iarryinff their measures with a 
great deal of address attd management ;' 
fliey 80 dexterously mit up bitter and 
itweet in their potions, that tnere is no re- 
fusing either, The contemporary measures^ 
of mltting down the Catholic Assodatida 
ind listening to their grievances are clever 
stroked of policy. By thtf fr>rmer, an end 
is put to a great deal of speech-making^ 
tod cabaNtng, and the latter assuages any 
irritation which the first might have ex-' 
cited. As to Catholic Emanciij^tion, it 
begins to be considered of very little im- 
portance : it "was a mere bugbear that only 
mghtened at a distance. That it will en- 
danger the protestant establishment few 
are inclined to believe, and that it will 
^ord direct and substantial relief to Ire- 
knd, people are equally incredulous. The 
Biost favourable point of view in whicb it 
in contemplated is, that it will remove 
out of the way a question of engrossing 
4nd endless discission, and leave an open- 
ing to probe the more vital distempers 
under which the Irish are suffering. 
• Colonel Berkley has been horse-whip- 

?ing tbe editor of the Cheltenham JtmrnaL 
'he colonel is certainly a very queer man. 
Towards Mr. Claggitt he demeaned him- 
self iti the most peacCalUe, contrite way 
imaginable, while towards poor little 
Judge he is as fierce and pugnacious as a 
lion. 

It is reported Miss Foote will be mar- 
ried on the 26th instant.— The tnackarel 
Season has commenced favourably in 
Cornwall. During two days the boats 
took 9000, which were sold 50#. per hun- 
dred for the London market. — 90,000 
tubs of oysters were taken from the beds 
"discovered last year off the town of Shore- 
bam, the taking of Svhich gave employ- 
ment to upwards of 300 vessels during 
the season. — Meat sold in the Leeds mar- 
ket last Saturday, ait an advance of just 
btje hundred per cent, upon the prices it 
fetched in the same market in the corres- 
ponding-week of 1822.— 'At Paris there is 
i.n establishment Orthopddique, for niaking 
crooked people straight; which answers 
riie purpose of ' adding a cubit to the 
stature. — Neither hay nor oats are known 
to the Turks, nor has any nation in the 
East ever used them fbr horses^ — Although 
the country bofdertag the Bio de U Plata 



9b<Nii>d» with tb« nchftit Und^aad pesMsie* 
the finest climate for tbe -growth of carB» 
qgricultmre is so neglected, that tbt iour 
chiefiy used is drawn from North Ai^erica^ 
and even Africa. 

15: — PhubjioiiPOy. — Dr, l^pur^im 
cesumes his lectures on this cox^ical 
science. The doctor professed to be^ well 
pleased with tbe progress the study had 
made since he left^Englaud, and congratu* 
latBd his audience on the disappearance of 
the prejudicei that had been excited, 
against it.-^He exhibited a variety of 
sculls to establish his theory of bumpd* 
The sculls of idiots were hideously ugly, 
when contrasted with the well- formed 
penthouses of men of talent. ThCr heads 
of women, he saidy differed from those of 
men, in a larger proportion of the occi- 
put, and in a smaller size of the frontal 
parts. Artists were aware of the necessity 
9i accurately proportioning^ the size of the 
head to that of the body, but in the Vena» 
de Medicis, the head was made so^ spiall^ 
that with such a head the goddess could 
never have possessed common sense* 
(>ampher had drawn a line from the vpper 
lip to the ear, and another from the sam^ 
point to th^ most prominent part of the 
forehead. These two Ittjes iormed ai^ 
angle according to the acuteness or ob- 
ttiseness of which he cooemved he could 
judge of the talent or stupidity of the 
individuals. The more obtuse thC' angle* 
the greater the talents of the individual j 
tad as the form of the Negro head gave n 
more acute, angle than that of the £u« 
fopean, the inference was, that the .negro 
was naturally of inferior abilities. In all 
the statuary of the ancients, a certain 
conformation of the head was^iven to men 
according to their qualities, or profesuons^ 
and no man expected to find the head of 
a Socrates upon the body of a gladiator. 



THE WARRIOR'S TOMB^ 

O'er yonder lowly verdant mound. 
The cypress sheds her sable gloom ; 

The wind moans heavily around. 
And sighs above the warrior's tomb* 

The morn arose — the sunbeam shone 
On helm, and plume, and glittering 

i spear ; 

The trumpet sang ! and every tone 
Was rapture to the warrior's ear; . 

In every tone he heard the call. 
Of home, and friends, and native ia&d ; 

fle hail'd the hour to fight, to fell. 
Or cooquer^vrith his w«mor^bad« 
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ile foqg l i t -^ li # lell— >^ttd o'er hU head 
A brightoesft ki&dled from on high 5 

iMd while his gbrioup ^irit fled, 
Tbe (riuvpet shQuted « Vic^y I" 

They hid him in his lowly grave, 

And many a manly tear was shfed ; 
"Whfert now the cypress loves to wav* 
• In sadnrts d'er the mighty dead. 

And here, 'tis «atd, at dewy eve, 
: A shadowy form is seen to stray*. . 
Then starts as thoneh she could perceive. 
The trumpet's echoing i»x^ away» 

And hither, where his cold corse lies, 
From weeping friends, and native 
home, 

^Aflfection's warmest ttors, and saghs. 
Axe wafted to the warrior's iomb. 



•IMarcl^ J^Vl,— Saturday. 

High Water, Morn. VI. 2 m.— Even. VI. 28 m. 
Run Hses, V. 45 m. t itU VI. 15 m. 
Oxford Term ends. 

i&tkxti^ XXVII.— Palm Sunday. 

High Water, Mom. VI. SI m.— Eren. VII. 27 m. 
Sunday Lestons, Mom. ^cod.8, Matt. 26. Even. 
Exod. 10,Heb.6. 

Customs. — Palm Sunday ^ in the mis- 
tals, is denominated Dominica in Ramis 
Palmarum, SLud was so called from the 

5 aim branches and green boughs formerly 
istributed on that day, in commemoration 
of Jesus Christ riding into Jerusalem. In 
the northern latitudes, box, olive, and the 
blossoming willows, are used as substi- 
tutes for palm ; which tree does not here, 
as in Judea, grow by the way sides. 

A lively writer in the " New Monthly 
Magazine "says, boys and girls may be met 
early in the morning, in blithe, butl)reak- 
fastless, companies, sallying forth towards 
the pretty outlets about Hampstead and 
Highgate,on the one side of the water, and 
Camberwell and Clapham on the other — 
all of which they innocently imagine to 
be "the country ;" — there to sport away 
the pleasant hours till dinner time,^ and 
then return home, with joy in their hearts, 
endless ^petites in their stomachs, and 
bnnches of the sallow willow, with its 
silken bloom-buds, in their hands, as tro- 
phies of their travels. 

Chronoixhjy. — 1625. James I.expired 
at Theobald's, near Cheshunt, in Hertford- 
ihire. This seat formerly belonged to 
lord Burleigh, w bo of^en entertained queen 
Elizabeth at this residence. 

1 802.-— The brief peace of Amiens con- 
cluded between JSogMd^Md Fraaee, 



fAat^ XKYim^Iiendaf. 

Hi|h Water, Morn.VilI.2m.— Ev. Vlll. 86 m. 

Ghronoloot. — 1757. Robert Da* 
Biiens, a native -of Arras,, was executed at 
Paris, with horrible torture, for having 
aitempted to assassinate the king of France, 
by stabbing .l^n in the; right side with a 
kniie. 

1766. — A dreadful eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius hsmpened. 

1801. — Died the gallant sir Kalph 
Abercrombie : — he received his deathp 
•wouod on the 2 1st. 

. 1802^ — Dr. Olbers discovers thfi new 
primary planet Pallas, ^, 

ptarcfl XKIX.— Tuesday. 

: ^ Water, Mom. IX. I3in.— Even.lX.Mm. 

Chronology. — 146J. ' The famoua 
battle of Teuton, (a place 'situated a few 
miles south-west of York,) which termi- 
nated in favour of the Yorkists, after a 
slaughter of 36,000 human beings. 

1807.— Dr. Olbers discovers the plan« 
Vesta. There are now eleven primary and 
eighteen secondary planets belonging tD 
the Solar System. 

flKatri^ XXX.— Wednesday. 

HfgK Water, Mom. X. 24 m.-^Evea. Z. S9 m. 

Chronology.— The Sicilian Tespen. 
The word vesper means evening song, an- 
swering to our evening prayers. Sicihan 
Vespers denote a memorable era in french 
history ; being a general massacre of all 
the French in the island of Sicily, to which 
the first toll that called to vespers was the 
signal. The number destroy^ was com- 
puted at 8,000. 

1824.--Died the Rev. T. Maurice, at« 
sistant librarian in the Museum. 

f&^X^ XXXl.-^MMftdy Thunr 
day. 

High Water Mom. XL 42 m.— Even. XII. m» 
Customs. — Maundy Thursday, in 
Latin, dies mandali, the day of command, 
being the day on which Christ washed the 
feet of his disciples. This commemora- 
tion was long kept up in the monasteries. 
It was a custom, both in this and other 
•countries,, fof the king and queen, and 
.persons of high estate, and the abbots of 
religious houses, to {)erform their maundy 
—that [is, to wash the feet of a Certain 
number of poor people, originally twelve, 
the number of the apostles. The kings and 
qneesA of England, indeed, increased the 
namt)er, and usually washed the feet of 
as many persons as they were years old, 
or had reigned. They afterwards gave 
ttiraa m^klf dothi&g^ and a iittle b^ of 
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small money. A relic of this custom is 
still preserved ^t St. James's, by an 
annual distribution of alms. King James, 
however, was the last of our kings whq 
trashed the feet of the poor people^ m per- 
son; and king William III. the first of 
our sovereigns who deputed the ceremony 
to his almoner. George IV. is too fat to 
perform this humble office, and may be 
well excused. 

Chronology. — 1596. Descartes, an 
eminent philosopher and mathematician, 
torn at La Haye, in Touraine. 

1654, — Cock-fighting was prohibited by 
Oliver Cromwell. This barbarous amuse- 
ment was practised by the Greeks and 
Romalis; but the aggravated cruelty of 
the 'battk-royaly or Welsh-main ^ is pe- 
culiar to England, and to be found in no 
other country. In a battle-royal an utjli- 
inited number of fowls are pitted; and 
when they have killed one another, the 
surviving bird is esteemed the victor, and 
carries away the prize. Suppose the Welsli- 
xnain consists of sixteen pair' of cocks ; of 
these the sixteen conquerors dre. '^itfed a 
Second time— the eight conquerp'rs a third 
time— -the four conquerors a fourth tim^ 
—and lastly the two Conquerors a fifth 
time ; so that thirty-one of the ppor birds 
are sure to suffer. Happily,ihis and si- 
milar sports are mudi on the decline ; and 
have been superseded by amusements of 
"a more intellectual ind less brutal cha- 
racter, '^ '. : 

^ril I. — Good Friday, 

High "Water, Morn. XH. 8 m.— Even.XlI. 37 m. 

. Customs. • — Good Friday commemo- 
rates the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Holy 
,Friday, or,tlre Friday in^holy.week, was 
the more ancient and general appellation : 
the name Good Friday is peculiar to the 
\Engnsh church. It was a day of extra- 
ordinary devotion. Buns, with crosses 
UDpnthem, are usually eaten in London, 
\ind some other places, on' this day at 
lirealcfast. Mr; Bryant derives the good 
Friday bun frOm the sacred cakes whi<^ 
■were offered at the Arkite temples, styled 
•io?/7i, and presented everV^ seventh day. 
• At Rome, Barcelona, and Madrid, pe- 
nitents on Holy Friday punish* them- 
selves by vigorous flagellation. The ce- 
remony takes place at the time of vespers. 
It is preceded by a short exhortation, 
during which a bell rings ; and whips, that 
is, strmgs of. knotted whipcord, are distri- 
buted quietly among such of the audienoe 
as are on their knees in the middle of the 
nave. On a second bell the candles are 
•extihguished, and the- former sermon hav- 
ing ceased, a loud voice issues from the 
altar, which pours forth an ei^iortaticn to 



thiidt oY unconfesfied, of tAvepeiited, or 
nnforgiven crimes. This continues a suffi- 
cient time to allow the kneelers to strip off 
their 'upper garments: the tone of the 
preacher is raised more loudly at every 
word, and he vehemently exhorts his heaF- 
ers to recollect, that Christ, and the mar- 
tyrs, suffered much more than whipping. 
'—"Show, then, your penitence — show your 
sense of Christ*s sacrifice — show it with 
the whit" The flagellation begins. The 
darkness, the tumultuous sound of blows, 
in every direction — ". Blessed Virgin 
Mary, pray for us!*'— bursting- out at 
.intervals — ^give the whole a maniac and 
faomble appearance. The scourging con- 
tinues- ten or .fifteen minutes, and, when 
it soiinds^as-if *dymg away, a bell rings, 
which. seems^tojinvigorate the flagellants, 
for the lashes beat' about more thick than 
before. ' Another bell rings; and the blows 
subside. At. a third. signal, the candles 
are relighted, the minisler collects the 
wrhips, and the penance is concluded. 
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TO CORRESPONDBNXSi . ^^ 

W. H. next week, if possible. ' ."'. 

• We agree witiiiS' in opinion on the an-' 
jthor of Waverly. 

G. rr.'s query, next week. . ..:\ ■ 

. - A, M, if., P. T., Sit&v, tmd Fabrieitts are 
received. . . . • . -t. -.. 



Smithfiuld, Monday, Mar^h-^l. \ 

(To sink the ottal.) " . ^ 

. ' ' . ' ;s. d. ^ s. ,«f. 

. Beef . . . . . . ; .-, - . . . 4 2^to 5 2^ 

-. - Mutton ..>;..,.... a 4. . Q i 

, ^ Veal . 56 68. 

Pork '5 6 d fl '. 

Lamb ........... 68' r" 8* 

* -NewgaYk niirket(byi:lie*Cftrea88;)^ ' 
(At per stone of 8 lbs.) 

Beef. 3 8 to 4 4 

Mutton 4 6 5 

Veal 4 10 5 8 

' Pork . 4 10 5 10- 

Lamb — per stone ...... 6 70 
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. No, 7, Ludgafe Hill, to whom all Oqmftmr 
nicatUms (free of expense) are requested 
to be addressed ; and sold also by aU Book- 
seUers, Newsmen, and Venders in Town^and 
CnufUrU'—PubUshed every Saturday, - j 
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ALL-FOOLS* DAY. 



««A CUSTOM," sayi '* The Spectator," 
^* prevails every where amongst us on the 
irst of April, when every body strives to 
make as many fools as he can. The wit 
consists chiefly in sending persons on 
sleeveless errands, for the history of Eve*s 
Mother, for pigeon's viilk, with - similar 
ridiculous absurdities. The French, who 
have a similar custom on April-day, term 
the object of this jokery *'un poisson 
^Avrily* a name which they likewise 
give to themackarel, a silly fish, that is 
easily caught in vast multitudes during this 
season. It is probable we borrowed the 
practice from our neighbours, changing 
the appellation from fish to fool. There 
is good reason for believing ^ that- with us 
the custoia is of no great antiquity 3 as 

yoi, i» 



none of our' old plays, nor any writer S9 
old as the time of queen Elizabeth, have 
any allusion to it. -' In ** Poor Robin's 
Almanack," for 1760, is a metrical de- 
scription of the fooleries on the first of 
April : — 

" The first of April some do say. 
Is set apart for All -Fools' Day ; 
But why the people call it so 
Nor J, nor they themselves, do know. 
But on this day are people sent 
On purpose for pure merriment j 
And though the day is known before, 
- Yet frequently th6re is great store 
Of these Forgetfuls to be found, 
Who're sent todaace Moll Dixon's 
rounds 
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And htving trlfd tkkh ibop and still. 

And diatppotnted tt iAam alt. 

At last some tells them of their 

cheat ; 
Then they return from the pui:suit. 
And straightway home tritl shame di^ 

run. 
And ctthef^laiiglt at what is done." 

Tn some vUIageii in En^laod it i^ a 
commpQ Irick to liiy m ambu^li a piece of 
hot irpn., to iratch the udwary pa&se^cger, 
afl lepresenied in cmr cat. In S^^otland, 
on Apriiniayt tiiey have a custom of 
'^ boating ihe gowk,** a4 it is termed. 
This IS doae by seniling: stmpletpiis on 
fooL^' frmods from ph<te to place, by 
means of a letter, in wtiieh is written — 

On the first of Apri t 

Ifttnt the gowk, another mile, 

Similar fooimei prevail ia Portug^al, 
as we learn from Mr, South ey* **0n the 
J&unday and Monday/^ says fiCj "preced- 
ID^ Lent, m on llie iirst of April in ^ng-^ 
l^Dil, people ikfn pririleged here (Lisbon) 
to play tti^ fooL It is thought very jocose 
to throw water on iLOy person who paK&e^, 
Of throw water on his fiici? j hut to do both 
js the perfection of wit," 
» To trace the origin of A!l*Fools' Day^ 
Itas ba^ed the iuqniriea of the mo^t learn- 
ed and diU^^*;nt antiquaries, atid none of 
the conjectures yet offered appear very 
play sib Le. It is auppoiaed by some to have 
ftUusioo to the mocking of JestiE Ciirist by 
the /ews» A leftrned mbbi has traced 
its ori^n to the mistake of A'oah, in send^ 
ing the dove out of the ark, liefore the 
TVflters of the tlelnge had abated on the 
lirst day of the mouth among the Ueb re ws^ 
whi«h am were to our first of April* 
Lflitly, it has been supposed to have 
. originated iVom the cui^ium of letling all 
insane persons be at Irirge on Apri Ud ay, 
when idle boys atmused themselves by 
aeodsng them on ridiculous errands. 



THE DIORAMA. 

Since the recent change made in ihia 
not only very extraordinary, but truly 
astonishing, ea^hibition, we have had the 
pleasure of paying it a visit How strong 
the illusion here presented to the eye ! 
Who that has seen the Diorama, is not 
tempted to believe, that by some magical 
powers, he has been suddenly transported 
from the Regent's Park to th^ interior of 
Chatres Cathedral, or the Chapel at Holy* 
rood 1 — ^Though the internal view of the 
yi?9eh.e4i^ was not new to us, that of 
Scodand burst upon our sight lK)t only. 



with all Ae effect ''<)C.iti Mulilil and 
powerfvH]^ dteeptions fettures, fcut with 
the additional attraction which novelty 
brings with it The former scene of Brett 
Harbour has beei) changed for a subject 
niucfa better adapted to scenic painting. 
Than the view of Uolyrood Chapel, we 
'cannet, batins some lew esceptiois, 
imagine any thing more perfect, witKin 
the reach of bumtn art. The picture 
furtiij^hes a ptoud and pleasing proof of 
the imitative power of the pencil in the 
hand of genius, and seems to triumph in 
rivalling ^ature. 

The i^rst point that airesls the atien- 
tioD^ as the moving floor, upon which are 
the seats of ^the spectators, brinp them in 
front of the painting, is the great eastern 
window, monldering and decayed by the 
winnowing breath of time ; while just 
above tiie moss-eovered wall peeps the 
silver heitd of Luna. The greater portion 
of the left side of the picture , consisting 
of the S^Kon arches, catches the lights and 
owes no smatl degree of its daizling eifeet 
to the contrast offered by the deep shade 
projected by the wall. By degrees, almcjat 
imperceptible, the moon is aeeo to snr< 
mount the fabric, and take her atrial 
course throuj^h the heavens^ till, at lengthy 
just as the scene ts closings light €ee€y 
ctoudEi veil half her disc, Kearly in mk 
centre of the chapel stands the ruin of a 
va$t columui the »eadless trunk of which 
bends over in nbsfinafe fixity, as deter- 
mined to resist the future ravages of time* 
In that pan of the &ky where the lunar 
ray^ are less strong, innumerable twink- . 
ling stars are visible, w hi lift the light 
floating vapours, instead of being casually 
scattered, are .^en marshalled and re tain « ^ 
ed in the train of the queen of night. On 
the right side of the picture, standing 
ueai' the montiment, almost too dn^ky in' 
her tints to wear any defined fonn, stands 
the figure of a. woman. 

Some of these things areVrongia princi- 
ple. Inthe graphic art, as in every others it 
IS a fault to attempt more than it eav 
realize,-*^ fanlt by which it not only fisflt,^ 
to gain any thmg, but loses much— -^nd tb*.* 
refection ceema to have escaped the tn-. 
genious artists, Messrs. Baquerre and: 
BoutoB, that the nearer a known imita« 
tion- approximates to reality, the mere dr- 
Qurospect is the mind of the spectater ta 
discover discrepancies and detect the de« 
Ittsion. 

It is one of the established maxima of 
scene painters, to exclude from their can- 
vass all living and moving objects. In the. 
present case, the motions of the mooB» 
elouds, and stars, are not, ceuld not be^ ac* 
eoropanicd by any of the changes in the 
lighta and ahadei «f the othier: dbiicets mi 
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tbe scene, tke natural eonsequences ^oi 
such motioD8» any more than the eyes and 
lips of the woman could be made to move. 
However, for this inconsistency ^ som6 
atonement is made by the striking and 
Appropriate effect of the distant sounds of 
t pipe, the soft notes of which 6ow sweet- 
ly to the ear, and most effectively favour 
the pleasing melancholy that pervades the 
whole of the sacred and solemn scenery. 

Passing^ then the little errors we have 
mentioned, and the radical anomaly of a 
motion and changed position of the spec- 
tators, with the practicability of producing 
any corresponding alterations, in the per- 
spe(:tive bearings of the different parts of 
the building, as they would take place in 
nature, we must give it as our decided 
opinion, that regarded in its aggregate^- 
thiltexhibition is not only a vety extraor- 
dinary, but an astonishing, triumph of the 
scenic powers of lines and colours, and as 
honourable to the taletits by which its 
effects have been produced, as those effects 
are gratifying to all by whom they are 
witnessed. 



JIEMOIB8 OP THE AFFAIRS OP EVBOPE, 
FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 4tO« 
LONDON. MURRAY. 

We have till now been deterred from- 
looking into this work, thinkings from its' 
grave and imposing title, it was chiefly in- 
tended for the edification of senators, dip- 
lomatists, and other high personages. On 
^ perusal, however, we have been agreeably 
undeceived, and had it appeared (as it 
well might,) in a more diminutive form} we 
should at once have pronounced it, an en- . 
tertaining and instructive ** little volume/* 
Indeed, there are few individuals of the 
present day who enjoy a more respectable 
name as a man, an author, and a member 
of parliament, than lord John< Russell. 
But) though so far distinguished, his lord- 
ship has never been remarkable for the dis- 
play of any great powef in writing or think- 
ing, noF has shewn himself superior to those 
5 repossessions and feelings usually pre- 
ominant in the party and class to which' 
he belongs. We do not think the present 
work forms an exception, and, to show we 
have some reason for the opinion, we will 
forthwith commence our examination of 
its contents and character. 

The present volume appears to be the 
first of a series, intended to comprise 
memoirs of Europe, from the peace of • 
Utrecht 'downwards ; and, should SUbse-* 
quetft events, in proportion to their, nuni- 
ber and importance, be treated oA a. com-' 
nMnsurate scale^it is imposMble to foresee 



the nuinber to which th€^ %ill ifinalljr 
amount. At present, the noble author hak 
scarcely advanced beyond the threshold 
of his undertaking, having only sketched 
the history of France, at the close of th^ 
reign - of Lewis XIV., and under th^ 
regency of the duke of Orleans — of Eng^ 
land, from the death of queen Anne to 
the accession of the elector of Hanoven 
Russia^ which about - this period was as^ 
suming an import&nt station in the £uro^ 
pean commonwealth^ is not ^adverted to ; 
and of Germany we have little more than 
a chronological notice of the victories of 
princ6 Eugene over the Turks. In th^ 
Introduction^ which is somewhat languidly 
and vdgueiy written, the author points oni 
the characteristic differences between an<i 
cient and modern governments, and, tak* 
ing a retrospective glance at European 
history, advances sundry novel and, m our 
humble opinion, untenable positi6ns. 

Of the two evils, a commonplace and d 
paradoxical writer, we certainly prefer the 
former ; for,' though such an author tells u^ 
nothing new, we are not deluded into any 
hurtful and fantastical errors^ Of the 
latter description we conceive tlte para-<> 
doxes of the noble author before us : but 
we will enable the reader to judge for 
himself. 

" The absence of slavery," it is said,**ha* 
made a difference between ancient and' 
modem states, of which it would be diffi* 
cult at one view to estimate all the conse^^ 
quenees. Every- one who has a pulsein 
his heart for the happiness of mankind, 
must rejoice, that in almost all the national 
of modern Europe, man is not accustomed' 
to believe that he can have a property in 
man; and that freedom from personal' 
slavery is the birthrightof every one. Yet 
one political consequence has followed,' 
that must not be entirely overlooked. In 
ancient states a citizen prided himself on' 
his freedom, and felt impelled by a kind' 
of party spirit, as it were, to defend the; 
liberties of his' country. In modern Ea-^. 
rope, to be free is no distinction / it doe*' 
net prevent men fnM being sordid, de-' 
pendent, totally ignorant, and little better^ 
than the cattle of the field i a new dis- 
tinction, therefore, has been desired,' and' 
vanity seeks to be noble. A strange re- 
sult which is not easily to be foreseen has ' 
followed. The distinction of freedom I'n- 
duced men to defend liberty ; • the distinc* 
Hon of nobility has induced them to dtfend\ 
a monopoly of power and prMlege, and 
to favour a system of political slavery 
nearly as degrading to human nature as' 
the personal slavery of ancient republics.** ' 

It inight'be inferred from this passage, 
that the strength of communities is weak- 
ened by liberty being made the comfiu>i| ' 
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.liglit of evtfy iddividnal. Such a paradox 
hardly requires refutation. Irelapd, how- 
ever, at OQce offers a practical example ; 
and we are sure the noble writer does not 
consider the strength of that country, 
either greater or more secure, because a 
minority enjoys privileges and immunities 
interdicted to the rest of the commtuiity. 
Indeed it must be obvious, that the most 
effective mode of augmenting tiie power 
and stability of any state, consists in giving 
to every individual an interest in its in- 
stitutions. 

In the latter part of the paragraph a 
distinction is nuuie where none> exists. 
Th; citizens of the ancient republics were 
nothing more than a privileged aristo- 
cracy, monopolizing powers, and enjoying 
privileges incompatible with the rights of 
their fellow men : and their social polity 
scarcely exhibited a more equitable and 
rational system of liberty than now pre- 
vaHs in the. West India Islands. 

We pass on to another paradox : after 
sketching the decline of the feudal aris- 
^racy, and the contemporaneous aug- 
mentation of the power of the sovereigns 
throughout Europe, ive have the following 
curious reflection : — 

" Thus the period of the revival, of letters, 
to which we are accustomed to look back 
as the commencement of every liberal art 
and civilized institution, was, in fact, the 
era of the downfal of freedom) and of the 
^tablishment of arbitrary power." 
. Agreeably to this new version, we ought 
to associate the decline of liberty in Eu- 
rope with the revival of learning. A roost 
unfortunate conjunction truly I But, hap- 
pily, the liberty that declined ^ was of that 
sort the loss of which is not at all to be 
resetted : it was the liberty of a ruthless 
aristocracy, to oppress and tyrannize over 
the unhappy victims of feudal violence. 
Another advantage accompanied the re- 
vival of letters — ^namely, the rise of cities 
and towns, and the consequent decline of 
villanage — changes with which it has been 
lisual to associate the greatest improve-, 
ipents and ameliorations of the present 
day. 

There are several other strange doc- 
trines advanced in the Introduction, but 
we are fearful of wearying our readers, 
and shall pass them over to the less ob- 
jectionable and more entertaining portion 
of the work. An interesting survey is 
taken of the vain-glorious reign of Lewis 
XIV., in which the happiness of the. 
people was sacrificed to the extension of 
military conquest. There is also a good 
account of the Mississippi scheme, and the, 
projects of the famous Law during the 
ifgency. We shall endeavour to select 
''I lUustTAtive extract of each. 



ItOUTINE OF THS DAY VM'nSK LBWIS XlV« 

At eight o'clock the valet-de-chambre 
who slept in his room, waked him. The 
first physician, the first surgeon, and the 
nurse came in together; the two former 
rubbed him. At a quarter past eight, the 
great chamberlain and the grande$ eti^ 
triet came in : they staid only a minute. 
One of these opened the curtain, gave 
holy water, and a prayer book. When the 
king had said his prayers, the same per- 
sons returned, and gave him his dressing- 
gown. After this the teconilet entries 
came in ; then all persons of distinction ; 
then all the court ; by this time he was 
putting on his boots or shoes. When he 
was dressed, he prayed in public at the 
foot of his bed. He went into his cabinet 
with those who had the entrees, g^ve 
orders for the day, and saw those whom 
he wished in private audiences After 
this he went to mass ; in going and re- 
turning any one might speak to him, pro- 
vided only that the captain of the guards 
was first informed. After mass, a council 
was held, except on Thursdays and Fri- 
days. Dinner was at one o'clock; the 
king dined alone, and. always au petit 
convert f or tris jpetit cottvert ; either of 
these consisted of three courses, besides 
fruit. The great chamberlain, or the first 
.gentleman of the chamber, served the 
king. Every one present stood, except 
monsieur, to whom the king always offered 
a chair. The dauphin and other princes 
stood. The grand convert, disused in the 
latter part of the reign, was a more mag- 
nificent spectacle. To see the king eat, 
seems to hslve been one of the rights and 
privileges preserved, though rarely" en- 
joyed, by the great nobility and gentry of 
Prance. Every one could not look on 
this show with the philosophy of madame 
de Sevign^, who says, ** I have seen this 
scene. The king and queen eat in a me- 
lancholy way {tristement), Madame de 
Richelieu is seated, and then the ladies 
according to their dignities, some seated, 
the others standing ; those who have not 
dined, are ready to snatch the dishes; 
those who have, are suffocated by the 
smell of the meat ; so that the company 
is all in a state of suffering.'* Neither the 
presence nor. the suffering of the courtiers, 
however, spoilt the appetite of the king. 
" I have often," says the duchess of Or- 
leans, *' seen the king eat four plates of 
soup, a whole pheasant, a partridge, z, 
large plateiull of salad, mutton, with gravy 
and with garlic, two good slices of ham, 
and a platefuU of pastry, besides fruit and 
sweetmeats.*' After dinner, the king re< 
tired for a short time to his room, and then 
went out hunting, or shoOting^^hich he 
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was veiT fond of, and indeed fonnd ne- 
cessaiy for his health. 

ANECDOTES. 

One or two incidents, liowever, that 
happened to Lewis, might have tanght 
him the true value of the praise or appro- 
. bation of the court. Early in his reign he 
took a fancy to make verses, and had com- 
posed one day a very indifferent madrigal. 
He shewed it to the marshal de Grammont, 
saying at the same time, ** Read, I beg 
of you, this little madrigal, and see if you 
ever read so absurd a one : because peo- 
ple know that I have lately taken to 
verses, they send me all sorts of things." 
The marshal, after reading it, replied, 
" Your majesty judges divinely of every 
thing ; this is, indeed, the most foolish and 
ridiculous madrigal I ever read," The 
king laughed, and said, '* Must not the 
author of it be an absurd coxcomb?" 
"Sire, he can be nothing else 1" ** Thank 
you," said the king, "for having spoken 
so fairly ; I wrote it myself." The mar- 
shal begged to have it back, and declared 
he had read it hastily ; but the king would 
not allow him, saying, " No, marshal, the 
first iinpressions are always the most 
natural." 

Many years afterwards the count de 
Grammont gave a lesson to the king, 
with much more credit to himself. Lewis 
was playing at chess, and had a dispute 
with his adversary. He called up Gram> 
mont to decide it, who said at, once, 
*• Your majesty is in the wrong." ** How V 
said the king, " You have not looked at 
the game." *' No,'* answered Gram- 
mont ; " but is it not evident, that if there 
had been the least doubt u[>on the subject, 
all these gentlemen standing by, would 
have Jgiven it in your majesty's favour?" . 

He received a rebuke of a still more 
honourable kind from a nobleman who 
had long been ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. Lewis, after making him explain 
one day the power of the sultans, could 
not conceal his wish for such despotism, 
and let drop some words, implying that 
these sovereigns must be immensely pow- 
erful, <* Yes," said the ambassador, "but 
X' must likewise say, that I have seen 
I three or four of fhem strangled," 

CHARACTER OF THE NOBILITY. 

On the one hand, they were the most 
polished gentlemen in Europe, the orna- 
ments of a brilliant and witty society, re- 
markable for refinement of taste in their, 
conversation, their letters, and in their 
judgments upon the literature of the day ; 
the bravest of an army, where all were 
distinguished for their courage, and the 
most brilliant at a court, which gave the 



fashion to Europe. On the other side it 
must be said, that their. military habits 
made them regardless of laws, and of the 
wise restraints of civil society ; they asked 
from their superior no liberty, they grants 
ed to their inferiors no justice. With 
little learning, and no knowledge of busi- 
ness, they were only anxious to shine for 
a moment, and disappear ; constantly in- 
• curring debts by negligence and extrava- 
gance, they relieved themselves by acts of 
meanness and dishonesty; regardless of 
the virtue of their wives, they were ever 
impatient to fight duels in defence of what 
the/ termed their honour. With many 
of the qualities of chivalry, their aim was 
not to redress wrongs and protect the 
weak, but to commit injuries vrith impu- 
nity, and act unjustly by privilege. Bet- 
ter a thousand times to have the imagina- 
tion distorted like Don Quixote, than to 
have the heart perverted like some of this 
vain and vicious nobility ! 

It would be unfair to quote the count 
de Grammont as a specimen of the race ; 
yet his example may show what was tole- 
rated, and even admired in the French 
court. Distinguished by the gifts of high 
birth, a handsome person, and a ready 
wit, he found it convenient and profitable 
to throw off the restraints of morality ; and 
dispense with the knowledge of religion. 
He notoriously cheated at play ; was a 
beggar for the king's alms ; and yet was 
always feared and courted in society. 
When he was dying, his wife, the cele- 
brated Miss Hamilton, a woman of piety 
and character, was reading the Lord's 
player to him for his edification ; •* C(kin-' 
tess," he said, " let me hear that again, 
it is a beautiful prayer ; who wrote it V* 

THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 

In the mean time an universal frenzy 
had seized the nation. Peers, judges^ 
cardinals, bishops, ladies, ministers, shop- 
keepers, footmen, all turned gamblers, and 
speculated from morning till night on the 
rise and fall of stock. A clerk of the bank, 
seeing the* avidity of the speculators to 
buy paper, called out to the crowd press- 
ing at the door, ** Never fear, gentlemen, 
all your money shall be taken." A phy- 
sician going to visit a lady, exclaimed all 
the time he felt her pulse, "It falls, it 
(alls ; oh, good God ! it falls !" The lady 
alarmed, started and ran to the bell ; but 
the doctor, surprised in his turn, relieved 
her anxiety, by telling her he was only 
speaking of the stocks. Two men of 
letters, M. de la Mothe, and the Abb^ 
Terrason, talking together of the madness 
that had infected the nation, congratulated 
theniselves that they were superior to the 
common delusion; but it so happened,'^ 
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that not lopg afterirardft the two schdara 
,met in the Rue QuincampoiK, vhere they 
.had both come to bargain for a(:tioiis. As 
th^ shame was mutual, they rallied each 
pther and pursued their course. 

The Rue Quincampoix, where this 
]trafiic was carried on, became so continu- 
ally thronged^ that the bouses situated in 
}t were let at an extravagant rate. Houses 
for which eight hundred livres' rent were, 
usually paid, now yielded from six ^to six- 
teen thousand ; and even a cobler who 
■had A stall oi planks placed against a 
garden, earned two hundred livres a day 
by letting chairs, and furnishing pens and 
paper. Nay, a humpbacked man was said 
to have made one hundred and fifty thou- 
.sand livres in a few days by le^ing out his 
jback as a writing desk to the brokers. 

HONOURS PAID TO LAW. 

, While these things were happening 
among the creatures of the new system, ijt 
will excite no surprise to find the inventor 
of the machine, the discoverer of the new 
mine, the god of all this wealth, courted 
with a deference, which amounted almost 
to worsihip. His antichamber was crpwd« 
«d from morning till night with ladies of 
Ihe highest quality, all begging for a por« 
tion of the India stock* When the regent 
wished to send a duchess to Modena, to 
attend upon his daughter, some one in his 
presence said, " If you want a duchess, 
you had better send to madame Law's, for 
they are all there." Law himself was 
so sunrounded by these ladies, that 
when once admitted into his room, he 
(bund it almost impossible to get rid of 
them. Onef lady who had in vsun attempt- 
ed to obtain, an audience, drove to a house 
where he was at dinner, and called out, 
" Fire ! • Fire !" All the company ran 
frpm the house ; but Law seeing the lady 

Oi out of her carriage to meethim, 
e. off in the opposite direction. An- 
other lady told her coachman to overturn 
whenever he should see Law in the 
streets, and happening to see him first 
herself, she screamed out of the window^ 
'/overturn now! overturn now!" This 
lady wa^ more successful : Law ran to her 
assistance, and she confessed her strata- 
gem. 

The family of Law shared in the 
honours paid to him. His son was ap- 
pointed to dance with the young king, 
and his daughter was asked in marriage 
^y the greatest families in France, and 
cyenin other countries of £urope. 
. In the midst of all this grandeur, Law 
seems to have retained an affection for 
his native country, and to have imbibed 
4 thorough contempt for the people by 
whom hie was ao exjtravagaDtly couitad* 



.His countiTiaeni who bad letters of iatrok 
duction to him, were received with th^ 
gieatest courtesy, and went away charm- 
ed' with his affability) ease, and good- 
breeding. At the same period, Archi- 
bald, earl of Ilay, afterwards duke of 
Argyll, going one day to see. him by ap« 
pointment, observed the antichamber . 
crowded with people of> quality; but 
on reaching the minister's cabinet, be 
found him engaged in writing a letter to 
his gardener at Lauriston, with directions 
for planting cabbages ; and when he had 
done, he invited the earl to play a game 
of picquet with him. The dukes and 
peers of France were at last unable to 
obtain admission without feeing his porter 
at the gate, bis footmen in the anticham* 
ber, and the valets for admission, to his 
own apartment. 

The fate of this great projector is well 
known ; after the collapsing of his bubbles 
he returned to England, and finally to 
Italy, where he died. With the account 
of Law we shall wind up our notice of this 
publication. The writer is fond of anec- 
dotes, some of which we think had better 
been omitted; besides being of iquestion-- 
able authenticity, they give a gossiping 
appearance to the work, inconsistent with 
the dignity of the subject. What, how- 
ever, we would chiefly caution the noble 
author against is a love of paradox ; for we 
can assure him, that the absence of some- 
thing new is poorly made up- by that 
which is hurtful, absurd, or erroneous. 
Finally, we would advise him to pursue 
his. future historical labours with a bold 
and fearless spirit, and while on one 
hand he describes the errors, excesses, and 
chimeras of revolutionists, not on the 
other to forget the superstition, J icendous- 
ness, and indescribable miseries which 
gave them birth. 



MR. M'CULLOCH'S LECTURES 

ON 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, AT THB LONDON 
TAVERN. 



LECTURK ri. 



raonucTioN or wealth. 
Foundation of ihe Bight of Property-^ 
JBtsential to CiviUzation — Causts ofth» 
wretchedness and barbarism of Tktrheyt 
and of Europe, duriftg the Middle 
^g^ — Burying of Money — Diaposai 
of property by WtU^EntaiU, andrighi 
of Prmogenit^re^BicAei tjf the Jews 
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iakU f^ mSMik t ns mtghi U bt muhr th^ 

o/ M h m h m H tht JUgki o/Pr0perif4, 

' Trb iAl«r«t ^It in thcM lectures i» 
tvidently M tiie iftemttse ; the number of 
fMtl«Bieft aM«ittble4 ttus ttwrning was 
eottsiderAbfyinoM tkuitf on lbs delifsry of 
lb6 irtt leetufei tad, Ibr some time pre^ 
tkn0f 1» Mr. M'CoUocli etiteritig tbo 
lecture-room, every racaut spot was 00^ 
cupied. 

Mr. BPCttlloeh commenced by remark- 
ing, th^t tht most inattentive observer of 
fhe pvogress of mankind, from poverty to 
fififtutnce, must have perceived, that there 
are three curcumstances, without whose 
comcnnt existence and cooperation ^ey 
comd never have emerged from barbarism. 
T^Jirst, aad most indispensable, is the 
security of property; the second M the 
introduction of exchange ' or barter, and 
the consequent appropnation of particular 
ittdivldiials to particular occupations $ and 
tlM tJkirilis the accumulation and employ<^ 
dltat of the produce of previous lalwitr ; 
#r, M it is eommonly termed, of oapital or 
ttodk. WHboat the security of property 
we eotild.have neither riches nor civiliza- 
tion } for no one would ever engage in any ' 
labori<»uS or difficult undertaking, without 
a thorough conviction that be was labour* 
ifig for his own advantage, tad not for 
tiat of othess, and that he was permitted 
t6 enjoy the fruits of his labour without 
ttotestation. He who " sows ought to 
Map," is a self-evident propoaitioB which 
ttera not be enforced. 

H^nce the security rf pfopetti^ had al- 
ways been the first object of legislation. 
]>r. pAttt had said, the law was the only 
ftrttiidatioa of property. But the institu^ 
tlon of property is, in fact, the only foan* 
station oft which all other institutions 
depeftd. Without tiie security of property 
ther« was ao security for the principle of 
accumulation. The right A ptoperty 
pMght be violated various ways: first ^ 
were a landlord not permitted to cultivate 
his ground in the most productive man- 
ner; secondly t were capital restrained 
irom flowing into those channels in which 
•It could be most profitably employed ; and 
laatty, were the labourer or artizan not 
allowed to exercise his business or calling, 
in any place where it can be most advan- 
t^feofMy folbwed. All monopolies, which 
ialfrforad with the employment of capital 
'•^-ail artmoipal fcgulationi, which inter- 
fosed with micbaiiieal iodiiitry-*-^wcre 
eleaiiy iiiirhigsments on the nghts of 

Viim evfbfeivltiafr from the inteettrU^ 
ofpropniy may be illustrated by the pie«* 



isai slate of T!Btk*y,i]ld of fmHfit^m^ 
in^ the middle ages. In the former, te 
principle of hereditafy descent it tin- 
known : no ene loeks beyond Ihe present 
hour; theif houses are less stable, and 
Only built for the jpresent eecupaai* Thtf 
natives are indolent, avoiding labour^ 
because they cannot enjoy the ^ts'ol 
it Dnp^tum thas lays the axe to tM 
foot of industry, and, by a ntiserabld 
policy, blasts the advantages it nt^ht 
derive from a fine clinmte and fortik soiL 
•>*-Seeirity is the first dement in everr 
system of finance. Capital is idle uid 
unproductive in despotic countries: men 
dare not appear wealthy. Hence irHuun 
tf0ti# formed a principal |iartof the royal 
fev Mine, during the barbanses and tyranny 
of the middle ages. Mr. Wakefield says» 
^ it is still the custom of the Irish to ittrg 
4heif money ,'* It is the practice in Rttssli> 
Oermany, and Italy : but chiefly in Asia^ 
where wealth b estimated by the aaMrant 
conuealed4 

Mr. M*Callooh here alhided to the 
stale of the Jews, wheee condition hi m* 
dety had usually been ptecarious, and 
whom, it might be thought, formed an 
exception. Unfounded pc^ndiees bud, in 
most countries, deprived them of, the foU 
benefit of social institutions. loterdioted 
from other pursuits, they were compelled 
to take io oommeree* Tbeit wealth, how- 
ever, had been exaggerated ; many wer^ 
Os poor, or poorer tmin their noigbbours. 
Indeed, there can be no duestion, that the 
magnificent fobric of individaal and na* 
tional opulence, can only have the seeoriiy 
of property for its batis. 

The lecturer next adverted to the Mei& 
ent modes of securing property $ the Hgkt 
ofdiipoHng of property hy igiiU waS a prin- 
<npal. Civilized man builds and pants 
foiT posterity^ when assured he is not 
labo^iring for strangers, he finds existenoe 
extendef-^it connects the fotnre with the ' 
present. The power of devising prop^fy 
was not recognised in the early stages of 
society. Ptutarch informs us, no person 
had the power of willing property in 
Athens. For several centnnes, by the 
■common law of England, no person could 
transmit pr(^r^ by testament. The Wtt 
tfent&UiA founded on the civil law. Al- 
lowing this re|rulation operates fovourably 
on parents, it is not so on their sooeessori. 
£ncail causes pr^etly Io depend, not on 
industry, but on a Md maae some een- 
inries befofe : it includes economy and 
frudence, and - establishes a sort of /o^«|. 
<Mi. UHiity is thetesi to<which we should 
jofor every institution; and the evU of 
.perpetnal entail is certainly less than Io 
tidLe awiy the right of defise idtog^ther. 
^^npe^ obierw, "tfcni oiliil g«ten fi. 
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eenae to the bTeiehtposiciior, md xeodtn 
cbildbren disooedieiit." 

The law of entail was first invaded in 
the reign of Edward IV.; again in the 
reigns of Henry VIL and Henry VIII.; 
by whom it was placed on the footing it 
continues to this day. In Mr. M's opin- 
ion, the English law is as perfect as can 
be desired. By ^the law of England, as 
now settled, property may be rendered 
nmilienable during a life or lives in being, 
and for the further period of twenty-one 
years and a few months more. Thus pro- 
perty cannot be entailed in perpetuity. In 
France they have adopted the opposite 
extreme. By the French law, now in 
force, the gratuitous dispositions which the 
father may make of his property, whether 
they be made by gift or will, or whethet 
they may be made in favour of a child or a 
stranger, are limited to half of it, if he 
die, leaving one child ; to a third, if he 
leave two ; and to a fourthj if he leave 
three or more : if he leave more than one 
child, . the two-thirds or three-fourths, 
which are thus reserved, as the legitimate 
portions, descend to bis children in equal 
shares. If the father dies intestate, the 
whole poperty is divided equally among 
bis , children. . Such division, without a 
reserve in favour of the elder bom, tends 
lo a minute sub-division of property, and 
in consequence to an excess of ^agncultural 
.population. 

Mr. M. then referred to' .charitable 
foundations. They ought to be open to 
ieg^lative interference, to make such mo- 
' -dificadons as .the testators themselves 
. would have made had they now been 
^ve. To keep wills inviolate, was legis- 
lating for posterity. It could never have 
.been the .wish of the pious founder, that 
;their regulations should be observed .with- 
out reference to the altered manners of the 
times. They could never intend, that from 
' the i professor's chair, the philosophy of 
^iristotle should.be /om^M when that of 
Newton was only believed. Society is never 
stationary.. Umfonnity is the character- 
istic of the brute creation. Reason gives 
man all his superiority ; and it would be 
unwise in the extreme, to allow the short- 
sightedness of a barbarous age, to deny the 
.rising generation the full benefit of insti- 
tutions, solely intended Car their improve- 
ment and advantage. 

. Mr. .M'CuUoch concluded a very in- 
.teresting discourse, by referring to the 
objections of Bousseav to the institution 
.of property. It was said, property con- 
demned the fiuMy to misery tor sake of the 
f/ew. Nothing can be more fallacious. 
^Alldasses are benefited; the labourer, 
by the free and secure exercise of his 
indttstiyy as well as the rich, by the enjoy- 



ment and use of their ca^tal. Hieiijg^t 
of property is the mother of wealth, n«t 
poverty ; and it is an error to suppose the 
rich are . benefited by the indieence of 
zny class of the community. . The insti- 
tution of property cannot make.atf men 
ri<^--4>ecause, it cannot make all men 
frugal, i>rovident, and industrious. Never- 
theless, it forms the great stimulus to la* 
hour — to the love of our country — asid,i]| 
short, to every social virtue and enjoy- 
ment. 

' SPITALFIELDS' MECHAHICS. 

We have much satisfaction in informing 
our readers, that the marquis of Lans- 
nowN, who is one of the patrons of the 
Spitalfields Mechanics' Institution, has' 
presented the committee with a cheque 
for ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. This liberal 
donation was forwarded to the treasurer 
ouv Monday last. 



New Theory op Vision. — ^For the 
last century, at least, the retina, or mem- 
brane which lines the bottom of the eye, 
has.been uniformly assumed as the seat of 
vision. M. Lehot, ain officer of a Eoyal 
Engineer cor|)s, in a volume which he has 
recently published in Psiris, has started a 
.new opinion, and contends that the 
vitreous humour is the seat of the impres- 
sion of luminous rays. He -ai^es that 
the retina is pierced by numerous vessels ; 
that in many animals this membrane is 
folded, and consequently that its surface 
is irregular, and incapable of conve^ng 
clear and distinct impressions to the min<L 
Those who suppose the retina to be the 
immediate, seat of vision, ■ he adds, have 
never been able to explain the power we 
possess of adapting the eye to different 
distances; and. he announces that his hy- 
pothesis has led to the discovery of a ma- 
thematical law for the estimation, of dis- 
tances, and the real and apparent mag- 
nitude of bodies. 

Origin of the Gazette. — One of the 
smallest pieces of money at Venice was 
called a gazetta : and as the newspapers, 
which were published at Venice in single 
sheets, so early as the sixteenth century, 
were sold for a gazetta each, all kinds of 
newspapeis were fi-om thence call^ 
gazettes. 

(^ 

A physician of the name of Buller, re- 
siding at Hamburgh, has lately invented 
.a new surgical instrument, by means of 
which he can amputate a leg in one se- 
cond, and which has the effect of benumb- 
ing the pain of the patient, by a sim«I« 
taneous pressure which iccompaHies the 
^^leration. 
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TxMBLY, though late, the pomp of Spring draws on : 
Their flowery carpets are the meads preparing : 
The woods as yet some wintry tatters wearing. 

Now haste their liveries of green to don« 

The banks blush violets, while the primrose wan 
Thrusts her meek head from forth the trodden leaver 
Of forest paths : with them the cowtUp weaves 

Her golden pendents. Thickly now upon 

The dressing hedge-rows snowy blossoms stand 
Of sloe and cherry ; for the speckled boughs 

Have burst at once, as by enchanter's wand. 
Into rich network : green, where late the plough's 

Fresh trace appeared, the fields and ever3r thing. . 

Hark I from ms airy tower the lark proclaims the Spring,-^ 

J. COWDXS* 




APRIL. 



April, the fourth 'month of the year, 
according to our computation, but the 
second, according to the Roman, derives 
its name from Aprilis, of aperio — " I 
open ;" because the earth in this month 
begins to open her bosom for the produc- 
tion of vegetables. " Proud-pied April" 
is at once the most juvenile of all the 
months, and the most feminine-^never 
-knowing her own mind for a day together. 
Fickle as a fond maiden with her first 
lover ;— H:oyiog it with the young sun till 
he withdraws his beams from her— and 



then weeping till she gets them back 
asaiu. Hei: life is one sweet alternation 
of smiles, and sighs, and tears, — and tears, 
and sighs, and smiles— till it is consume 
mated at last in the open laughter of 
May. 

A pleasing occurrence in this month is 
the various melody with which the groves 
are filled, when, as the poet of the ** Sea- 
sons" expresses it, *? every copse, tree, 
-and bush is prodigal of harmony." Among 
thes6 the return of ** sweet Philomel " de- 
serves to be particularly noticed :-r^ 
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THE CIBCCIXATOR. 



"Now the wise nightingale that, leaves 

her home. 
Pursuing constantly the cheerful sprin|^. 
To foreign groves )k>es bet old mnitc 



This bird, the most famed of the feather* 
ed bribe, for the variety, length, and sweet* 
ness of its notes, visiu England fnm the 
continent, crossing the • sea where it is 
narrowest, between Dover and Calais, in 
the beginning of April, and leaves us in 
August. During its continuance here its 
range is confined to a part of this island t 
it is not to be found iii Scotland, Ireland, 
or North Wales, nor in any of the northern 
counties except -Yorkshire t and it does 
not migiMte ss flsir to the west as Devon- 
shire and Cornwall ; being seldom more 
than one hundred and seventy miles from 
Dover^ It begins its song in the evening, 
and continues it the whole nighl !^ — 

** Foot melancholy bird— 4hat all night 
^ long 

TeH'st to the moon thy tale of tender 
woe." 

Hence MiHon, in his ** Paradise Lost," 
: aptlv terms the nightiugale *^ the uight- 
, warbling bird ;" and in his poem, entitled 

^' II PenserAso," he thus speaks of this 

enchs(nting songstress :-— 

, " Sweet bird that shnn'st the noise of 

folly, 
^ Mo«t musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, ^ 
- *i woo to hear thy even song." 

Tb^t beautiful little bird the wryneck 
follows next, preccdina the tntckoo by a 
few diJysp ivhose ^ii and mellow, yet 
powerful voice, seems £a f(\\ the whole 
'concave of the heavens with its two mys- 
terious notei' — the most primiti ^e of mu- 

"Delightful vfsifan! I with tfee«. 

I hail the time of lowers j 
When heaven is fill'd with music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers." 

. iJariy in this month, too, that welcome 
^nest, and- harbinger of the spring, the 
•wallow returns^wbich 

'^ for a moment seen 
Skims in haste the village green." 

' Several other summer birds of passage 
^ake , their appearance in April, in the 
f<dlowing. order -, the ring ousel, the red- 
atart, frequenting dd walls and ruinous 
edifices} Ihe ydUvw mta, the swifvtbe 



white throat, the grasshopper lark, the 
•mallest of the lark kind ; and the willow 
wren, which, as well as the house wren, 
destfoys inaay peirnieioiui insects. We 
■hall eondttde our account of this month 
wkh a sarei^c remark of our great bard, • 
whieh we trust will be received with the 
allowance usually granted to poetic li- 
cense t*^ 

*' Men are jifrU, when they woo— />tf« 
oember, when tbe^ wed t Aiuds are May, 
when they are maids I but the sky changes 
when they are wives," 



LONDON MECHANICS' INSnTU- 
TION. 

Ox the 23d of March, owing to some ap- 
paratus not being completed for th^! gni-* 
Vanin and chemical eiperimeal, that lec- 
ture waji postpotied until the billowing 
Wednesday. 

Dr. Birkbeck read a tftnsktion of the 
** Addresi^ of mouiieiir Dnpin," delivered 
at the opening of the '^ C^nirrvathn 4^ 
Arts ct dss Mitiers" at Puris, ^n insti- 
tution founded on a smiitar pUn tn the 
present London Mechanlps'lnstilutign^ 

On Friday morning, several of the 
members met at the ofHi!e of the m^U 
tuiiun, in Soutliamptan Buildings^ to in* 
veatigate the merits of the aoon and 
Morrn-PtEcEj invented by Roberts, to 
eiiable persons to breathe and act in aif« 
rendered irrespirable by smoke. 

The hood and montK-piece are of the 
most simple construetion ; consisting of a 
cap» OT cover for the head, having glass 
eyes in front, and a pipe, which nearly 
reache!; the gmund. The pBTson UJiing it, 
having a ivet ^pong'ep which he applies to 
the end of the pipe, in order to pnrify the 
air. 

The present experiment was perfofmcd 
in a teiaporary room, erected in the yard 
at the back of the office of the institution, 
the dimensions of which were about 
twelve feet square. It was rendered 
nearly air tight, with glass windows placed 
in the fropt, for the purpose ef witnessing 
the actions of the performer. 

Roberts went into the room, which waa 
Ailed with dense smoke, made frotti burn- 
ing wood, wet hay, wet shavings, tw6 
pounds of brimstone, and one shovel fitll of 
'Ceirieus made of rOsin# At twenty^eighft 
minutes past one o'clock, the temperamre 
.«f the room was 68 degrees, and the sttani!- 

r* ere at 48 degrees. After remaining in 
rsfOm for about ten minutes, he c^ed 
i^f mw( foel and eovihuirtihksy nsd H 
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BMfCuiy I^Qttle w|M. tak£ii out and emptiedL 
at the to^ of the room, the temperaLture 
at that time was 87 degrees. After he 
had been in nineteen minutes, the candle 
went out \ at twenty minutes, the ezhailist- 
fd globe was given out ; temperature 91 
flegrees* atmosphere at 22 degrees. 

A second bottle was taken out and 
emptied at the height of Mr. R.'8 
mouth, when the temperature was 30 de- 
|rees. 

When Roberts had been thirty minutes 
in the room, the candle fell down 
melted, the temperature being 1 15 degrees. 
A third bottle of mercury was taken from 
the bottom of the room, 
. After remaining confined half an honi, 
he came out, and appeared ver^ warm, 
but not much exhausted ; and his pulse 
stood at 174. He took two cups of cofiec, 
and intimated his intention of attending 
the lecture in the evening, 

Roberts is thirty-three years of age, has 
been a miner from his youth, enjoys very 
good health, has a strong constitution, fre- 
^ea^y worked pi water, and has been 
ftruck by the dainp in a mine, which he 
assisted m opening 200 yards deep, when 
eighteen years of age, 
. Onr intention is, on a future occasion^ 
|e furnish our readers with a fuller illus- 
tration of this interesting experiment. 



MARQUIS OF WORCESTER'S CEN- 
TURY OF INVENTIONS. 

. NEAni'T two centuries have elapsed 
finoe the first publication of this singular 
work, and yet its value was scarcely, if at 
all, appreciated till the almost gigantic 
powers ef that stupendous machine, the 
iteam-engine, began to excite a very high 
degree of interest for every thing connected 
>rith its early invention. The new edi- 
tion of the ** Century," which has just 
been published by Mr. Partington, of the 
Juondon Institution, is copiea from the 
friginal manuscript in the British Museum, 
and contains a series of explanatory uo'* 
tiees, intended to illustrate the noble 
author's enigmas, for so his hundred 
inventions may justly be designated. 
. There are few persons who have suffered 
more from party 2eal, or gained less from 
historic candour, than the marquis of 
Worcester ; and bis devotion to the unfor- 
tunate Charles induced him to sacrifice 
a most princely fortune, in his attempts to 
prop a falling throne. In the year 1646» 
|be marc^ was in the possession of pro^ 
ffftf ,jfi the amount of more than njr 



knfufre^ tkomtmd pptm4»i a»d yet we 
find him, in less than ten years after- 
wardst limost in want oC the common 
necessaries of life. 

Some idea of the state of indigence to 
which the marquis was then reduced may 
be formed by a perufal of the following 
letter, directed to the ctlebrated colonfd 
Copley, who wa^^ it appear** one of the 
noble author^s supporters : 

*' S>MAR FniBN», 

*' 1 knowe not with what hce to desire 
a conrtesie fh>m you, since! have not 
bayed you the five pownds, and the mayn^ 
businesse soe long; protracted, wherebv 
my reallity and kindnesse should irith 
thankefullnesse appeare; for though th^ 
least I intende you is to make up the 
somme already promised, to a thousand 
pownds yearly, or a share ammounthg td 
fan- more, (which, to nominate before the 
perfection of the woorke, were but an m- 
iUviduum tagum, and therefore I defend 
it, and vpon noe other score,) yet, in this 
interim, my disappointments are soe great, 
as that I am forcM to begge, if you could 
possible, eyther to heipe me with tenne 
pownds to this bearer, or to make use of 
the coache, and to goe to Mr. Clarke^; 
and if he could this daye beipe me to fifty 
pownds, then to paye yourself the five 
pownds I owe you out at them. Eythet 
of these will infinitely oblige me. The 
alderman has taken three days' time to 
consider of it. Pardon the great troubles 
I give you, which I doubt not but in time 
to deserve, by really appearing, ' 

« Your most thankful Friend, 

• •< WoacxiTSB. 

"28tb of March, IGM 

" To my honored friend, 
"Collonell Christopher Copplty, 
" These." 

. The sixtj-eight articles of the << Cen» 
ptry,'* which speak of the invention of 
the steam-engine, have ahready been pub- 
lished; bnt the following prayer, celled 
from the autograph document m the pos^ 
session of his grace, the duke of Beaufort, 
is exceedingly curious, firom the ^irit of 
prophecy which pervades it : 



* It WM intended to hsvs givtn s^Swn'nUlc of 
the marquis's signature, copied from an original 
document in the possession of John L. Ander. 
ion, Esq. of Upper Hartey-strtet, who pOMtiMi 

S' f ery valuable collection of autograph pap«rs, 
ut, unfortunately, in taking it to the printer'su 
the messenger lost it on the fosd, ahd there to 
noitttfioifiutliMtDcet<a * 
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*'*rhe liOt^ m arqueiBc of Wor- 
cester's ejaculatory and extem- 
porary tfaanksgiving prayer, when 
first with his corporal eyes he did 
see finished a perfect trial of his 
Water-commanding Engine, de- 
lightful and useful to whomso- 
ever bath in recommendation 
either knowledge, profit, or plea- 
sure. 

** Oh I in finitely omtiipotent God I 
whos€ mercies are falhomlesse, attd whose 
know1edg<^ is imnietisei and ia^xbaus^blej, 
next to my creation and redeiutiaQp I reji- 
def thee most bumble thanks from the 
very bottom of mj heart and bowels, for 
thy. vouchsaftng me (the meanest id qu^ 
derstandiog) an insight ii3 soe p:reat a 
uecret of aature, beiieHcient to all man- 
kind, as tbU my watii^T-commanding 
engine. Saffer me not to be puffed upp, 
O Lordy by the knowing of it, and many 
more rare and unheard off, yea, unpa- 
raleled inventions, tryals, and experi- 
ments. But humble my hauty heart, by 
the true knowledge of myne ignorant, 
weake, and unworthy nature : proane to 
all evilK O, most m€rcifuU Father my 
creator, most compassionatteing Sonne, my 
redeemer, and' Holyest of Spiritts, the 
sanctifier, three divine persons, and one 
God, grant me a further concurring grace 
with fortitude to take bould of thy good- 
nesse, to the end of whatever I doe — 
unanimously and courageously to serve my 
king and country — to disabuse, rectifie, 
and convert my vndeserved, yet wilfully 
incredulous enemyes — to reimburse'thank- 
fiilly niy creditors — to reimmunerate my 
benefactors — ^to reinhearten my distressed 
family — ^and, with complacence, to gra- 
tifie my suffering and confideing friends, 
may, voyde of vanity or selfe ends, be 
only directed to thy honour a,Dd glory 
fverlastingly. Amen." 

The above " extemporary composition ** 
shows the marquis in a new and interest- 
ing point of view, combining, as it does, 
the aspirations of a christian philosopher 
with the truest feelings of patriotism. We 
have room forgone extract only from the 
.body of the work ; it forms the first article 
in the marquis's catalogue : 

'' Several sorts of seals, some showing 
by screws, others by gauges, fastening or 
unfastening all the marks at once ; others, 
by additional points and imaginary places, 
proportionable to ordinary escutchecMbs and 
seals at arms, each way palpably and, 
punctually setting down (yet private from 
all others but the owner, and by his 
assent) the day of the month, the day of 
the^nneeky the month of the year, the year 



of our Lord, the names 'of the WitMMes^' 
and the individual j>Iace where any thine 
was sealed, though in ten thousand severu 

f daces ; together with the very number of 
ines contained in a contract, whereby 
falstfication may be discovered and mam* 
festly proved, being upon good grounds 
suspected. Upon any of these seals a 
man may keep accounts of receipts and 
disbursements, from one farthing to an 
hundred millions; punctually showing 
each pound, shilling, penny, or farthing. 
By these seals, likewise, any letter, thou^ 
written but in English, may be read and 
understood in eight several langua^s; 
and in English itself, to -clear contrary and 
different senses unknown to any but the 
correspondent, and not to be read or un^ 
derstood by him neither, if opened before 
it arrive unto him ; so that neither threats, 
nor hopes of reward, can make him reveal 
the secret, the letter having been inter- 
cepted, and first opened by the enemy. " 

NOTE TO THE NEW EDITION. 

The use of the sigili or "autograph 
seals " ' is very ancient ; indeed, we find 
them mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah, 
(chap. xxii. v. 10 ;) these, however, were 
engraved on the collets or stones of rings, 
and it was not till a much later date that 
hand stamps were applied to that purpose. 
In England, the first sealed charter extant 
is that of Edward the confessor, upon his 
founding Westminster-abbey ; and many 
of our English kings used them, from an 
inability to affix any other kind of signa- 
ture : this, indeed, is candidly acknow- 
ledged by Caedwalla, a Saxon king, who 
says, at the conclusion of one of his char- 
ters, <' propria manu pro ignorantift lite-* 
rarum signum sanctae crucis expressi et 
subscripsi." The nearest approach to a 
corresponding seal that occurs prior to the. 
sixteenth century, is that described in a 
decree of cardinal Otto, who was papal 
legate in 1^37, by which the bishops were 
to bear on their seals their title, office* 
dignity, and even their proper names. 
About this period mottos were likewise 
generally introduced, but none of those, 
before the publication of the noble author's 
work, were at all adapted for secret cor- 
respondence.; or, in fact, had they any 
mode of combining movable characters in 
the matrix for the purpose of varying the 
impression. The principle upon those 
described by the marquis must nave been 
formed is simply this : — a frame similar to 
those in which seals are generally 
mounted having been first prepared, a 
number of movable circles may be made 
to slide within each other, on one common 
centre. If three are employed, they should 
be engraved with tbeAnmerals, the alpha^t 
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het^ aad, if' intended for s^et wnting, 
the third circle may be furnished with any 
arbitrary signs that may suggest them- 
selves. These, by means tif a key, of 
which both the corresponding parties must 
possess, a duplicate, may be combined to 
form the day^of the, week, month, year, 
&c. . . 

It would be found very useful in pre-, 
venting and detecting the mistakes which 
so frequently occur in the delivery of let- 
ters, if the seals in common use were pro- 
vided with at' least two of these i-evolving 
circles, with the day of the month and 
hour engraved on their face, parallel to 
the stone. A particular part of the arms 
or cypher being used as an index hand, it 
would then show the precise hour the 
letter was sent, without the trouble, of 
dating, &C.. « 



THEATRES, OPERA, AND CATA- 
LANI. 

. The genius of rational and elegant 
recreation has, of late, been in full ac- 
tivity.- The opera, the oratorios, the 
drama, Madame Catalani's Concerts ^ 
and Mathews's Memorandum Book, 
have shared and engrossed the public 
attention, and proved the variegated taste 
of their patrons. 

The Italian establishment, this season, 
has been unfortunate. The vexatious liti- 
gation between Mr. Ebers and certain 
of the vocal performers and dancers, the 
very procrastinated commencement of the 
manager's operations, and the -necessity 
for a temporary removal to the area of a 
Qo'mparatively small theatre, together vnth 
the drawback of Madame de Begnis's 
indisposition, seem to have, in a degree, 
damped the ardour both of the .operatic 
admirers and of the artists. On Saturday, 
the comic opera, VJtaliana in Algieri, 
by Rossini, was reproduced at this 
theatre, compressed into one act, and 
much of the rapid, chatVering language — 
nlterly unintelligible to any-but natives — • 
being cut- out, tdgether with some of the 
most ineffective pieces, it went on ver^- 
agreeably, and was received with unani- 
mous plaudits. The elite of the music 
thus retained, embodies all that in the 
original work is worth hearing ; the intro- 
duction, and that which was theyfna^to 
the first act, are particularly pleasing, also 
a duett, and part of a quintet. In. fact, 
what are technically termed the concerted 
pieces, are the best; the airs, are of an. 
inferior fabric ■ Madame deBegnis has 
xecovered, and is in possession of her voice . 
again^ and Siozfoa Gabq^ is, .we ^ope, 



on the recovery ; though the ca^sW the 
prima tlonna and the yrimo tenere are 
wholly different. Sionor Remqrini, as 
the Bey, again showed the greatness of 
his talents, in either department* as a 
singer and as an actor. 

Catalani's melodious banquets at the 
Argyle Rooms, have very effectively ex- 
ercised the tasteful talents of Sapio, Mrs. 
Salmon, and her own surprising powers. 
We never listened to the soft, pleasing 
voice of Sapio with more pleasure than in 
his favourite song of ," In native worth,** 
from Haydn's " Creation:** nor did Mrs. 
Salmon ever more greatly delight us. 
than by the style in which she intonated 
^* Husk, ye pretty warbling choir/* and^ it 
is not too much to s^y that, with Cata^ 
LANi's manner of vociferating '* Luther's 
Hymn,** Mozart's " Non piu antlrai,** 
and ^^ Rule Britannia" we h^ve been 
perfectly electrified. Cianchxttini as her 
leader, and Lindley and the Petrides, 
with their violoncello and horns, have 
done honour to these fascinating perform- 
ances, by the, beauty of their tones, and 
mastery of their execution ; .and splendid, 
if not overflowing, audiences, have mani- . 
fested their high, satisfaction and de- 
light. 



Statp of ©cntttmttjJ. 

. March 23.— The Mile Trade.— The 
cow-keepers,, dair^nnen, and dairymaids, 
are about petitioning parliament against 
the bankers, merchants, and other . capi- 
talists, who are forming, associations to 
supply the town with milk. It really ap- 
pears to me the public is not aware of the 
ultimate tendency of the numerous joint- 
stock companies now forming, and which 
threaten to engross the whole, domestic 
trade of the country. One of the greatest 
grievances in the reigA. of queen Eliza- 
beth was the existence of numerous asso- 
ciations, which monopolized every |;)ranch 
of domestic industry : on reading over the 
multifarious list of monopolies of that day 
in the house of commons, ope of the 
members indignantly exclaimed, '^ Why is 
not bread a monopoly V* What was then 
thought monopoly in the extreme is now 
realized ; for we have not. only bread but 
milk companies, and in all probability we 
shall have companies, start up to supply 
the public with butcher's meat and una- 
dulterated vegetables. 
. It is contended that these associations 
are not monopolies. True ; they are not 
monopolies at present, but they must ulti- 
mately become such and nothing else. 
The capitaj of individuals can never com- 
pete, with the capital pf an,. association j 
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Ihey win h^ utadefsold, aAd finallj driy^ir^ 
&VLt of the market* For a tiitae the public 
will be gainers ; they will 'be supplied 
probably with a cheaper and a better arti- 
elej but what will be the result when the 
company has crushed all opposition, and 
secured the market exclusively to them- 
selves! The public will be entirely at 
their mercy, and they must purchase their 
eommo<fitie8 not only at the fnice, but of 
the quaiity, the monopolists find it most 
to their interest to vend them'. We shall 
then be placed exactly in the same situa- 
tion, in respect of bread, milk, and the 
Mecesnaries of life, that we are in respect 
to beer ; and we shall have no protection 
either against exorbitatit price or adul- 
teration. However much the public may 
now suffer from these evils, they axe likely 
to.be agg^vated by throwing every traffic 
into the bands 6f capitalists. Nor will the 
evil thisn. be susceptible of an easy reme- 
dy ; fdr we know by the history of the East 
India Company atid London brewers how 
diiBealt it is to open monopolies supported 
by ^at capital and influence. 

Mr. Soane opened his house in Lincoln's-^ 
inn-fields to bis friends, to behold the 
fielzoni sarcophagus, which is probabfy 
not less than 3000 years old, displayed by 
lamplight. ^-7 A number of guineas, and 
other coins, were washed up on Port- 
land beach last week» during a; violent 
gale. — ^I'he number of members on the 
boards-at Cambridge is 4,700, being an in- 
crease of 2H) in tl^ last year. The num-* 
ber of members on the boards at Oxford itf 
4,000, so that, for the first time, t4iey are 
less than those at Cambridge. — The late 
Dr. Parr left precise directions for hip fu - 
neral, and ordered the ibllowing to be in- 
scribed upon his monument : « fWAat doth 
the Lord, ihy God, require of thee, but to 
do juntice, to lote mercy, and walk hum-i 
My with thy God T— The pacha of Egyp^ 
is raisii^ cotton in great quantities : his 
next cfop is expected to produce 400,000 
bales. 

24.— A meeting at Westminster, to pe- 
tition' for the repeal of the house and win- 
dow taxes. Mr. Hunt played the part of 
Marplot' most adroitly. The meeting first 
passed their resolutions, then, by some 
strange misunderstanding, negatived the 
pedtion founded upon them. Tt was the 
most comieo-tragical affair that has hap-* 
pened for some time. 

• The value of silk goods made in France 
does not exceed 4,200,000/., of whicb 
abodt 1,200,000/. is at present exported. 
— ^The masonic fraternity recently neld a 
grand chapter at Freemason's Hall, when 
the duke of York, agreeably to his desire, 
was advanced to the degree of royal arch. 
•^Tteeit no headof' Woliey which ia 



not in profile. I^al wtneh it oanr^d hi 
wood, n the central board of the gateway 
which leads to the butchery df Ipswidr, 
has such an appearance of antiquitr. that 
it is su[>posed to have been done when fa6 
was living : by the side of it is a butcher's 
knife. It is said that his portraits were 
done in profile, because he had but one 
eye. 

26.--Went to hear a leeture on political 
economy. Mr. M'CulIoch, like most of 
his countrymen, is long and lean, with a 
strong northern accent. Teaching the ae^ 
cret of the" Wealth of Nations" is as nl*^ 
tractive as that of the philosopher's stone, 
and it is not surprising, that in the' first 
and most active oommert:ial city in the 
world his auditors should be both numeroui 
and attentive. — Dr.Crichlon hasas<iertain* 
ed, that the appellation oi thick-ehuSh nd 
misnomen : he found, on the examination 
of a number of subjects, that the sculls of 
idiots and deranged persons were inva- 
riably thicker than those possessed olf 
strong and sound intellects. — The salmon- 
fishery is very unpromisine ; only 13 fish 
taken during the last month between Go- 
van and the mouth of the Severn. 

The Weather. — For the last fortnight 
or more we have had sharp, arid winds; 
which must be extremely favourable to^ 
agriculture, by drying up the superabun^* 
dant moisture. An old proverb sajrs, " A' 
bushel of March dust is Worth a king'ij 
ransom." If this be true, the highways 
are now covered with a more valnablef 
treasure than the Pasco, or any oth^t* 
American mines contain. 



"I was amused,'.' says Mrs. Graham, in* 
hef Jmtmal, " at the apparent apathy of 
the Brazilian shopkeepers. If tney ar» 
engaged, as is not unfrequendy the casey 
in talking politics or reading a newspaper^ 
or perhaps only enjoying a cool seat at 
the back of their shops, they will often 
say they have not the article inquired fer« 
rather than rise to fetch it ; and if thecuB-~ 
tomer persists to point it out in the shepr 
he is coolly desired to get it for faimselfy 
and lay down- the mopey.'* 

Coolies, in the East Iiidies,'are those' 
natives who are employed in carrying of 
burdens, digging of trenches, and suclr 
laborious occupations ; and who, supply-* 
ing the place of pioneers, cannot be dis-' 
pensed within the operations of military 
tactics in Hindostan. Mostof the foreigir 
regiments of artillery have half a company' 
of pioneers. Odr regiments of infantry' 
andT cavalry have three or four pioneers' 
each, to smooth the roads, pass the artillery 
along) to dig trenehes, &e ' 
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iSftiXlL— Saturday. 

lA\A Watrr, Mora. 1. 6 in. Ev«n. 1, 84 m. 
Sun rises, v:82 m. j seu VI. 28 m. 

Natural History* — ^Tli^ melody of 
birds now gradually s^rcUs upon the ear. 
The tbrosUe, percined on the leafless 
bough oC a lofty tree, charms us not only 
-with the sweetness but the variety of itv few months since, 1 
notes. This bold and pleasing songster^ verted into a hull 



from his high station, seems to command 
tiie concert of the groves while, in the 
beautiful language of the poet : — 

*' The jay, the rook, the daw. 

And each harsh pipe (discordant heard 

alone), 
V Aid the full concert, while the stockdore 

breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole.'* 

The feathered visitors, who only repair 
hither to spend, the winter, have now 



ship was afterwaids biolxQ 191 md m^ 
chair, made out of Uie relics, waa jpre* 
sent^ to the university of Oxford. A &r. 
different, and more ignoble fate, has be« 
fallen the vessels employed in the ezplo* 
ratory voyages of the immortal Co^> 
The Retolution, according to the state* 
ment of Mr. Barrow, is converted into a^ 
smuggling whaler, under the colours of 
France. The Dwcw«y, we saw only a 

I* ■ » off Deptford, Con- 
or the reception oi^ 



convicts I 

« To what base uses, Horatio, m»y wr 
come at last !" 

1774. ^ Died, the celebrated OHver 
Goldsmith, author of the " Vicar of Wake-^ 
field," and many other works. Ireland' 
has the honour of giving birth to this po*' 
pular writer, but, whether he was bom at) 
Roscommon, Ferns, or Elphin, is uncer- 
tain . With great powers of wit, and muehr 
learning. Goldsmith could nieither be call- 
ed wise nor hap]^ : simple, honest, hu- 
tak^n their 'departure to more uortherly mane, and generous, in the extreme; h^ 



regions. The fieldfares travel to Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and even as far as Si- 
beria. They do not arrive in France till 
December, when they assemble in large 
flocks of two or three thousand. The red-- 
wing, which frequents the same places, 
eats the same iboid, and is very similar in 
manners to the fieldfare, has also taken 
leave of this country for the season. Soon 
afterwards the woodcock wings its aCrial 
flight to the countries bordering on the 
Baltie. In retumifig to our shores between 
October and December, they do not come 
in large flocks, but drop m singly, and 
sometimes in pairs. These birds take a 
day's rest, and then proceed to the very 
same haunts which they had left the ]^- 
ceding season. Some other birds, as the 
crane and the stork, formerly natives of 
this island, have quitted it entirely, since 
our cultivation and population have so' 
rapidly increased. ' 

Sj^ril III.— Eastbb Sunday. 

Hifeh Water. Mom. I (. 8 m. Sven. II. 27 m. 
Full Moon, Morn.. VI. 3am. - 

Sunday I/etsons, Morn. Ezod. 12. Rom. 0. Eren. 
Exod. 14. Acta 2. 

Easter is styled by the fathers, the 
highest of aU festivals, the feast of feasts, 
the queen of festivals, and Dominica 
Oamki, the joyous Sunday. 

ia^ril IV.— Monday. 

High Water, Morn. II. 52 m. E? en. 11.11 m. 

Chronology. — Queen Elizabeth dined 
atDe]^tford on board the Pelican, the ship 
itt'which Drake bad circumnavigated the 
fflobe, and after dinner conferred on hiin 
3)e honour of knighthood. This celebrated 



was also irritable, passionate, peevish, and* 
querulous, 

ajjril y.— Tuesday. 

High Water, Mom. III.S2m. Even. III. M Ilk;: 
EikSTEB HoLiDSTSd — During the Mon- 
day, says a contemporary writer, a de« 
termined holiday-maker contriveSj by the 
aid of a little, or not a little ^/tnMiAify 
to be happy in a tolerably exemplary man- 
mer. On the Tuesday, be fancies him- 
self happy to-day, because htfelt himself 
so yesterday. On the Wednesday, he can- 
not tell what has come to him— but every) 
ten minutes he wishes himself at home. 
On the Thursday, he finds out the secret,* 
he is heartily sick of doing nothing, but ia 
ashamed to, confess it : and then, what is 
the use of going to work.before his money 
is spent 1 On Friday, he swears he is a 
fool, for throwing away a great part of a 
quarter's saving, without having any thing 
to show for it. And on Saturday, he comes, 
(it is to be hoped,) to the wise conclusion,,- 
that there is nothing like playing, drinking,- 
and working, each <in moderation and 
season. 

Chronology. — 1605. Expired, at the 
age of eighty, John Stow, author of the 
'< Histoiy of London." Both Stow and 
Speed, another popular historian and an- 
tiquary, were originally tailors. 

1811. — Died, in his native city, Gl«u- 
cester, Robert Jlaikes, the projector, ia^ 
1780, of the Sunday School. . , 

a^ril VI.— Wednesday. , 

High Wcter, Morn. IV. 8 m.P-.£Ten 1V« 80m. 
Cbaonolooy. — 1348. Di^^ calmly 
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«k[ lerenely; tbe'beautiftil Laioity il-v. 
lustrious by bier virtues, and immortalized • 
in the verses 9f Petmrcb. 

1803. — Colonel Moutgomery was killed 
tnr captain Macnamara, in a duel, at 
Cfbalk-farm. Colonel M. was an accom* 
plished gentleman, and his death was 
much lamented in the uppec circles. 

a^ril VIL— Thursday. 

High Water, Mom.lV. 63m.— Eyen. V. 16 m. 

Chronology. — 1779. As Miss Reay- 
was coming out of Covent-garden theatre, 
a clergyman, named Hackmau, stepped up 
to her, and, without the least previous 
menace, or address, instantly shot her dead * 
with a . pistol'.; /Jealousy is supposed to 
have J)eea )the cause: Hackman suffered 
on the 19th of the month.. ^ 

1807.^— Died; at Paris,. aged seventy, 
the celebrated astronomer Lalande. 

. ^xil VllL^Friday. 

HighWater, Mom. V. 39 m.-Evcn. VI. 6 m. 

Gardsn.— Transplant Cos and Silesia' 
lettuces; sow cresses, mustard, r^ipe, and 
turnips ; plant ppt and sweet herbs ; sow 
ten-wedc stocks,. Wid migoionette,'^^ 

CfiRotfoi.QGY.— 1364. }■ John, king of 
France, died, in the Savoy-palace, Strand, 
Ix>ndon. 



QUERIES. 

If a poker be laid across a low fire, it 
causes nt to draw up, and bum quickly. 
A philosophical sdlution of the cause ot' 
this phenomenon, by any of the readers 
of the Circulator, would very npich oblige, 

•''•■''.'■■ • JUVENIS. 



I believe 'I am not the first who has 
supposed an incongruity to exist in JVIij- 



ton's " Paradise Lost," where Satan thus 
'soliloquises : — 

"Which way I fly is hell, myself am 

hell. 
And in the lowest, 6etp a lower deep, 
Still threat'ning to devour me, ope 



wide.' 



opens 



Sherti>an.^-Jqs^ abont'tbe' time tlmt 
Mr. Sheridan took his house in Saville- 
row, he happened to meet lor^ Guilford in 
the street,' to whom he mentioned hh 
change of residence, and also stated a 
change in his habits. — " Now, my dear 
lord," said Sheridan, " every thmg is 
carried on in my house with the greatest 
regularity — every thing, in short, goes like 
clockwork."— "Ah," replied lord GuUford, 
" tick, tick, tick, I suppose." 



L18T OF WORKS PUdLlSHED. 

Crope'8 knsicai FestiTal at York, Septem- 
ber, 1823, royal 4to. 22. 2f.--OIiyeT*s Eng- 
lish Gralumar, SvOjJIU — poiv£s<elMm, 9 roli.- 
post, 8vo. 1/. 7*.— The Weaver^* Boy,.a Tale ; 
and other^Poepii8,by .Chauncy : Hare. Town-: 
send, se6on<f 'edition bflilsp6ems,'tc. &'.'-^' 
Carey's Astronomy, 8vo. Os, — Scenes of 
PklestiDi^,^ l2ino. ;. 5s, — £r6i^-day . O'ccttr*. 
rences, 2 vols.' 8vo. crown, 14*. — White's 
Compendium pf British Peerage", 12mo. T^V— • 
History, of France, a vol* 8vo. 2i. 2*.— Per-' 
ceval's Histoid of Italy, 2 To]8.,8yo. U, 10*.. 
— Galignanl^s Paris Guide, 18mo. 12f.— The 
Pictures, &c. -c». .8to. 9j.— Ta:ylor»a Key to- 
the Knowledge 4>f . Nature, 8yo. 18«. — ^Ben-: 
son's 'HiQsean Lectures for 1822, 8vo. 12«.— / 
Diable Diplomat!,' 8vo. (k.— Pamell .on the' 
Penal Catholic Laws, 8vo. 6*. 6d.— Sheri- 
dan'r Song4 of Greece^ 8to. 13^.— Seatoik's' 
Church, in the WiIderneM> 2 vols. Itaib.- 
lis, 6<{.— Bacchus in Tuscany, by Leigh 
Hunt, fc. 7^.— Buckingham's Arab Tribes,' 
4to. 31. \3s. 6tf.— Graves on Calvlnistic Pre- 
destination, 8to. 12«.-r Journal of an Exile, 
2 vols, post, 8vo. 18^.— Introduction to Dr. 
Parry's Posthumo^ Works, 8vo. tOs, 



SmitAfield, Mokdat, Mavch'^. . < 
Mbat, Per stone of81bs. (tosink.the'offid.) 
s. d, s, d, , 

Beef . 4. to ff . 

Mutton in the W6ol. ... 5 58' 
Mutton Shorn ...... s. 4 45 ' 

Veai,. . '. .% 5' 6* ,6 9 

Pork . . 5 4 6 4 

Lamb ., ....7 4 8 4 

1<) XWOATE market (by the Stone.) 

Beef . .3 fl to 4 2 

Mutton 4 4 4 8 

Veal 4 6 5 6 

Pork . 4 .8 5,8' 

Lamb 7 7 8 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. B. in a week or two. 

XXX., r. N., W,, and 0. 0., are received. 



The objection is to the two words 
written in italics.' Tlhe question, " What 
can be lowerWizxi lowest ?** Perhaps some 
of your literary readers will oblige me by 
solving this apparent difficulty. 

G.W. : 
To the Editor. 
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LONDON INSTITUTION. 



LITEftARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Under this head we purpose to enrich 
the pages of the Circulator with a series 
of notices intended to illustrate the march 
of science, and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge in the public institutions of 
the metropolis. 

Those admirable establishments for the 
education of the poorer classes, first intro- 
duced by Dr. Birkbeck, will especially 
olaim our attention, and a complete digest 
of their proceedings will be regularly fur'- 
nished. 

The London InstiUitUonj from its com- 
manding positioo, will first claim our at* 

VOL. u 



tentton, and as its theatre has been taken 
as a model for the construction of other 
public lecture rooms, it has been thought 
advisable to furnish a graphic illustration 
of its interior. ■'} 

This institution was founded in 1804 for 
the diffusion of literature and science, and 
it consists of nearly two thousand proprie- 
tors. The library contains nearly 30,000 
volumes, and courses of lectures have al- 
ready been delivered in rapid succession 
by sir James Edward Smitn, Dr. Crotch, 
Messrs. Phillips and Partington, the mar- 
chese Spinetta, Dr. Birkbeck, and profes- 
sors Millitigton and Brande. The latter 
' of these gentlemen delivered the first of a 
series of discourses ou the science of elec • 
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tricity on Wedn^^ last, and to tbis we 
shall now call out reader's atttnttoQt 

Thfc professor commenced by observing, 
that his object in the preceding lectures 
had been to make his auditory acquainted 
with the various phenomena df fi^Al and 
heat ; and that he should then b^ leave 
to direct their attention to phenomena of 
« still ihore strildti^ iiatnre, exhibited in 
the science of electricity. The nature of 
attraction and repulsion would first claim 
their attention, and to eihibit thdse^ h« 
. should merely employ a glass tube in con- 
nection with a lignt pendulous body. 

When, the tube was iE3tcited by a pieee 
of silk, and preAentc^d to a feather sus- 
peadeil by a ikread of the. same material, 
it was immediately acted upan by this 
subtle fluid and attfaeted, but wtien the 
feather beeajnc surcharged with the elec- 
tric fluid \X was rcpelkd by tht! tube. On 
presenting the silk with which ihe tube 
haiJ beeti rubbed, new phefiomfna btiw- 
€vtr was fouud \q qccur : for Ihe feather 
which^ when surcharged with elect rid ty, 
bad been found to be repelled off the tube, 
was then attracted and urawti towards it, 

If^ instead of taking a tube of glass, o&e 
of suiphur, resin, or sealing- war, had beta 
employed^ the same phenomena of attrae- 
tion aud lepulsion would have Occurred; 
but these elfect4, as we shall presently 
ihow» may be traced to causes ejiactly the ■ 
reverse of the preceding. 
'• In order to bring these phenomena 
into a tangible and satisfactory fornri, it a 
necessary to etaploy an hypothesis.— We 
ate obliged to Suppose that a fluid pef> 
v^des allnature—and pursuing this tndde 
of illustrltiotii it will b« shown that thi^ 



fluid is equally diffused, ftf^* tibtt ii| thia 
Mate its nrtslience is Hot f ercep^ble to the 
senses; mit when'lhe tube is excited, the 
electric equilibrium is destroyed, the body 
rubbed becoming overcharged while the 
rtibber il undi^fdiarged. llie glass then 
is positive 6tplus, while the silk is nega- 
tive or mituti, 

in omt to det4$tftiin« the d^eftlcal 
state of any body, therefore, we have only 
to bring an electrified tube towards it, 
a&d if attrattion follows, we aay that k is 
in a negative, state ; but if th« body is fe- 
pelled, we conclude that it i$ plus or po- 
sitive. 

A simple and elegant mode of illustra- 
tit]g the Datiire of electrjcal eECitatioo was 
then exptritiien tally shown by the pro- 
fess^of. A piece of heated paper was 
slightly acted upon by Indian rubber, and 
it bet^ame strongly electricaL 

The above toinle of accounting for the 
phenomeoa of attraction aod repulsion^ 
alflera very materially from the hypothe- 
sis adopted bjf ihe f rfmfi i^ftvarts. Frank - 
liu only admitted of nni fluid, they^ oti 
tiie contrary, contend for the existence of * 
both vitreaut and r^inonx electricity j but 
it might readily b« shown that anV One 
bcnly might be made to produce eitnet of 
those electrical state«f by varying the fel- 
citing rubber : thul Mr. Canton found 
that a glass tube which produced positive 
Blectricity imglit he mnde to exhibit the 
opposite electrical state by merety grinding 
tne surface of the gbs^, 

Afler briefly adverting to the above facts, 
the lectiirer proceeded ta Apply thtm to 
ilie construction of vanoua potttoni of the 
electrical apparatui. 
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- Th* ifiafeliitMi ^ wMch w6 fnniish & 
fliagrtm, may be thus constructed. A 
filat^ of glass made to revolve on metal 
ttM is fil^nished li^th a paii* of eushions 
ht rubberSi ftom Ttrheuce the electric fluid 
majr b6 drawn by friction With the plate. 
A metallic conductor furnished n^ith points 
is brottght tietttly in etiniact With the gliSs, 
iHid a bonStaiit Stipplyof de^ricity may 
Ibtis be drawn (torn its kiiobbed extremity. 

The employment of electrometers was 
ften adtfertecl to> and th^ professor ob- 
serred* that though those formed Of pith->> 
HUs» or suspended feathers^ were well 
adapted for the coarser experiments ih, 
the science, yet others of a much more 
ielioate nature were essentidl to the due 
«e^foniiance ttf the more delicate manipU- 
ktionS. . 

An electrometer fbrmed of t#o gbld 
leaves was then exhibited, a diagram of 
Whieh, in its most perfect form, is an- 
nexed. 




Two thin leftves of gdd are in this case 
supported by a metal wire, which passing 
through a plug of silk in the centre of a 
glass tube, readily indicates the smallest 
portions of electricity by thfe dif Crgehce 6^ 
the gold lamintl. 

In employing this electrometer it was 
shown, that frequent anomalies occurred 
with regard to the phenomena indicated. 
Thus it was found, tnat two plates of glass, 
when rubbed together, became electrical, 
but that these plates, after separation, 
f^puld sometimes be positively, and at 
dther times negatively, electrified. 

It was then stated, that the extreme de- 



licacy of the* gold leaf electroiheter bro- 
hibited its use m cbnnection with the elec- 
trical machine, and on that account Uie 
quadrant electrometer, es shown in the 
cut beneath, was the most desirable for 
ihowihg the electrical intensity df a prime 
conductor. 




The nature of electrical (nplation was 
explained by reference to a bar of glass 
Vhich would not take ^lectricaf sparks 
froth the machine while a metaj rod on, 
the contrary readily received them, the 
first being a condudtor the other a non- 
Cofaductor. 

the professor concluded his highly in- 
teresting lecture, of which our limits will 
permit but a verv hasty sketch, by refer- 
ring to the dischargiug electrometer, in- 
tented by Mr. Cuthbertson. This valu- 
able instrument indicates the amount of 
electrical repulsion, by a balance armed 
by two balls, A F, and supported upon 
axes working in pivot -holes at the top of a 
glass pillar. If a body at C is to be in- 
fluenced, a connection is made between 
the ball, I, and the machiiie by a chain, sO 
that when the electrical repulsion becomes 
greater than the gravitating power of the 
ball F, it ascends. The opposite end of 
the balance then sinks, and coming in 
contact with the inflammafcle body, im- 
mediate ignition is the consequence. 
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The marchese di Spinetto's sixtli lecture, 
embracing the origizi,division, and progress 
of epic poetry among the moderns, wUl be 
delivered on Monday, April 11. 

SPITALFTELDS MECHANICS* INSTITUTION^ 

A NEW institution for promoting me- 
chanical knowledge has been formed 
at Bethnal-green, for ihe purpose of in- 
structing operative weavers of that neigh- 
bourho(^. The first meeting took place 
on Thursday, 10th of March, at a chapel 
in Church-street, Bethnal-green, when 
Dr. Birkbeck wa^ requested to preside ; a 
very numerous audience attended,to whom 
the learned chairman represented the great 
advantages likely to result from a study of 
mechanics, particularly to the practical 
weaver : he also alluded to the ingenuity 
which he knew to prevail among the lower 
classes in that part of London, and com- 

IJimented them upon several valuable col- 
ections of natural curiosities, which had 
been formed by their industry alone. 
After the introductory speech, a lecture on 
the elements of mechanical science was 
defivered by Mr. Partington, of the Lon- 
don Institution;' and subsecjueutly two 
otlier lectures have been delivered, as a 
continuation of the subject, by the same 
gentleman. Numbers of the operative 
class of weavers are attaching themselves 
to the new Institution, which is greatly 
promoted and supported by the wealth^ 
master weavers of thai neighbourh( 
It is now determined that this shall be a 
distinct society. There is no doubt but 
that this society, if properly conducted, 
will be more conducive to the improvement 
of British arts and mcLnufactures than any 
other institution which has, or may be, 
formed in any other part of the kingdom. 
We have already stated, that the mar- 
quis of Lansdown presented this excellent 
institution with a donation of one hundred 
pounds, and we have much pleasure in 
adding, that the available funds at the dis- 
posal of the committee amount to nearly 
ten times that sum. The arrangements 
for future lectures are not finally deter- 
mined on, but we understand that Mr. 
Partington has been applied to for the de- 
livery of a course. 

LONDON mechanics' INSTITUTION. 
ROBBRTS*S EXPERIMENT. 

In illustration of the singular feat per- 
formed by this ingenious miner, we are 
now able to furnish an analysis of the ga- 
' seous fluid, in which he remained for mpre 
than half an hour. 

"March 25, 1825. 
*^ A bottle was filled with atmospheric 



iJtky 
lood. 



air, which had been exposed to a temper^ 
ature of 118 degrees, and also to the 
combustion of a considerable quantity of 
deal shavings, and other combustible sub- 
stances, in the room where John Roberts 
was enclosed with his new safety hood* 

"The volume of the bottie, with its 
stopper in, was 315. Upon opening it 
under quicksilver, a volume equal to 32 
entered. The barometer at that time was 
29,83, thermometer 66. 

V One hundred parts of this air wasi 
exposed to lime water, in which it occa- 
sioned no precipitate, neither was there 
any absorption of the volume of air. 

** No carbonic acid, 

** It was treated with the sulphate of 
iron, charged with nitrous gas, and also 
with the green sulphate of iron, by which 
it was reduced to 80 parts. 
' " Oxygen therefore 20. 

" The 80 parts were examined as to iih- 
flammable air or hydrogen, but not any. 
was detected, therefore they may be 
considered as azote. 

^ << Therefore the change on atmospheric 
air in the room was 

** Loss of oxygen • . • ■ , 1 
" Increase of azote • • . 1 

(Signed) «« Wm. Hasledine Pepys. 

" P.S. — ^The slow combustion of phos- 
phorus, gave me also 80 per cent, of azote 
m the same air on the 26th of March." 



MR. M'CULLOCH»S LECTURES 



POLITICAL ECONOMY, AT THE LOK- 
DON TAVERN. ^ 



lecture hi. 



division op labour. 

Circumstances which grave rise to the 
Division. of Labo%tr — Its effects, 1. On 
mechanical skill : 2. /it saving time: 
3. In facilitating the invention of fria- 
chines.^ Rhe of Cities and Towns^^ 
Limits to the Increase of agricultural 
and manufacturing Labour — Error of 
Adam Smith — Institution of Castes 
among the Hindoos and Egyptians-^ 
Necessity of Free Institutions. 

The lecture room this morning was 
crowded ; the chairs, benches, ai\^ tables, 
were occupied ; and it was not without 
difficulty we could procure either a sitting 
or standing-place. Unfortunately too, we 
were a few minutes too late to hear the 
commencing observations; but we collected 
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from a friend, the' substance of what had 
previously transpired. 

Mr. M'CuUoch, we understood, beean 
with stating that every measure which has 
any tendency to add to the power of labour, 
or to reduce the cost of commodities pro- 
duced by its agency, must add propor- 
tionably to our power of obtaining wealth 
and riches. Such is the effect of a division 
of labour i to which barter or exchangee 
originally gave rise. In a tribe of hun- 
ters or shepherds, a particular person 
makes bows and arrows, for example, with 
more readiness and dexterity than any 
other. He frequently exchanges them 
for cattle or venison with his companions, 
and he finds in this manner he gets more 
cattle and venison, than if he himself went 
to the field to catch them. From a regard 
to his own interest therefore, the maling 
of bows and arrows grows to be his chief 
business, and he becomes a sort of ar- 
mourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of huts, and thus he 
becomes devoted to house-carpentry. 
In the same manner, a third becomes a 
smith or brazier ; a fourth, a tanner or 
dresser of hides or skins, the principal part 
of the clothing of savages. And thus the 
certainty of being able to exchange the 
surplus part of his own labour, t for such 
parts of other men's labour as he may 
have occasion for, encourages every man to 
apply himself to, and bring to perfection, 
a particular occupation in which from pe- 
culiar talent ana inclination he is most 
likely to excel. 

By employments beine ' divided, the 
quantity of work performed by the same 
number of individuals is greatly aug- 
mented ; which may be ascnbed to three 
different circumstances : first, to the in- 
crease of dexterity in each particular 
workman ; secondly, 'to the saving of time, 
which is commonly lost in passing from 
one species of work to another; and lastly , 
to the invention of a great number of ma- 
chines which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and enable one roan to do the work of 
many. The division of labour by re- 
ducing every man's business to some one 
simple operation, and by making this 
operation the sole business of his life, 
necessarily very much increases the dex- 
terity of the workman. A common smith, 
who, though accustomed to handle the 
hammer, has never been used to make 
nails ; if, upon some occasion, he is obliged 
to attempt it, will scarcely be able to make 
above two or three hundred in a day, and 
these too very bad ones. On the other 
hand take a mere boy, who has been used 
to making nails and nothine else, and he 
will make between two and fitree thousand 
nails in a day. 



Secondly, the advantage which is gained 
by saving the time commonly lost in 
passing from one sort of work to another^ 
is much greaier than we should at first 
sight be apt to imagine: A man com- 
monly saunters a little in turning his hand 
from one employment to another. When 
he first begins the new work he is seldom 
very keen and hearty ; his mind, as they 
say, does not go to it, and for some time 
he rather trifles than applies to good pur- 
pose. For this reason, country workmen 
are usinally indolent and incapable of 
vigorous application, from the sauntering 
habits acquired in changing employment?*. 
Thirdly, the invention of all those ma- 
chines by which labour is so much abridged 
seems to have been originally owing 
to a division of labour. Sfen are much 
more likely to discover easier and readier 
methods of attaining any object, when*tbe 
whole attention of their minds is directed 
towards that single object, than when it 
is dissipated among a ffreat variety of 
things. A great part of the machines^ 
made use of in those manufactures in 
which labour is most subdivided; were 
originally the inventions of workmen, who, 
being each of them employed in some 
very simple operation, naturally turned 
their thoughts towards finding out easier 
methods of performing it. Whoever has 
been accustomed to visit manufactories; 
must have been often shown little contri- 
vances, which were the invention of the 
workmen, in order to quicken and facilitate 
their own particular part of the work. In 
the first steam-engines a boy was employed 
to open and shut, alternately, the commu- 
nication between the boiler an<]hthe cylin- 
der, according as the piston either ascend- 
ed or descended. One of these boys 
who loved to play with his companions, 
observed that, by tying a string from the 
handle of the valve which opened this 
communication to another part of the ma- 
chine, the valve would open aud shut 
without his assistance, and leave him at 
liberty to divert himself. A most im- 
portant improvement in the steam-engine 
was, in this manner, the discovery of a 
boy who wanted to save his own labour. 

Mr. M. next proceeded to trace the 
origin of cities and towns, 'and the dif- 
ference between town and country labour. 
Rural industry is seldom so cheap or so 
perfect as in town ; because the country 
does not afford the same facility for the 
division of employment. In . a village, 
several trades are usually followed by the 
same individual ; vas the surgeon, for in* 
stance, unites to his avocation that of 
dentist or oculist. Security was doubt- 
less one cause of the origin of cities ; but 
that would not account for the rise of tb« 
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larg« towM in ^laiid »f HoUaod. The 
isbief cause was the facilities they af- 
forded to the division of labour, or which 
)8 ^e ^ame, the promotion of exchanges — 
file Yiyifyi*^ principle — the spul of indui- 
fry, The ^teain-engiQe did not derive all 
Its advantages from its great power, but 
l>art|y from being a^dapted to every situa- 
tioDf Water is a cheaper machine, but 
then a running stream cannot always be 
obtaiued. The steam-engine is applica- 
ble in every situation; it mav be used 
wherever, ffom the number of iphabitants 
or other ^cilities, it is most desirable t^ 
establish manufactures. 

The natural limit to the increase of 
towns Is the price of provisions. As towns 
increase, the distance from which it must 
receive subsidence must also increase. 
Com and coals, for instance, equal to the 
consumption of a large town, can only 
f ome from remote districts ; the expense 
of carriage augments their price, and pon* 
aequentjy checks the extension of manur 
factures and the increase of population. 
The cheapness of water carriage tends to 
obviate this disadvantage. Rail roads 
will tend still more to the same end, but 
these must have their limit, and towns cau-; 
|iot, beyond a certain point, be the seat 
of flourishing manufactures. 

For the convenience of water carriage 
inost great cities have been built in the 
vicinity of rivers. Rome was founded on 
the banks of the Tyber, and received sup- 
plies of corn from Sicily and Egypt. Bar 
bylon was surrounded with canals, com-; 
munieatin^ with the Euphrates ', and the 
once flounshing city of^ Alexandria was 
seated on the Nile. Paris, of all modem 
cities of equal size, has the least command 
of water carriage, which had doubtless 
retarded the indrease of population. Sir 
W. Petty stated the inhabitants of Paris 
in 1677, at 480,000 ; ;they do not now 
exceed 800,000, At the former period 
the inhabitants of London amounted to 
681,000; they now exceed 1,300,000. 

In agriculture the division of labour 
cannot be carried to the sai^e extent as in 
siauufactures. The cultivation of the soil 
deptends on the momim, and the same in- 
dividual is obliged in turn to be a sower 
or reaper, mower or harrower. Smith was 
mistaken in thinking the price of agricul- 
tural produce denends oti good or bad 
eulture. The real cause of the rise of 
ffriee is the necessity of resorting to infe- 
rior soils. 

The lecturer concluded with adverting 
to the nature of hereditary professions, 
tod the origin of ceuites among the Egyp- 
tians and Hiudoos. The institution of 
tiaates made itociety either stationary or 
Mtfogfade. It limits iadividuab to « 



parttcul^ employin^nt, wttho^t regard to 
natural fitness or inclination ; destroys aU 
chance pf rising in the world, which is the 
great stimulus to industry and inventiOB% 
Confining a man to one exclusive pror 
fession w^s apt to beget in him 9l contempt 
for othef^. freedom of industry is ne? 
cessary fo its perfection and prosperity^ 
Free and liberal institutions, which secuf# 
tq every individual the just rew^d fif ins 
tellectual and physical labf ur^ arp the t^^ 
basis of Rational wealth and happiness. 



LECTURE IV. 

▲CCVMUI.ATION OP CAVnAlt* 

Different kinds of Capital — ^idvant^gee 
in abridging labour — Accumulation pf 
Capital depends on Rale of Profits—^. 
EffecU of High Ptoftt9--Frugality of 
Tradesmen and the Labouring Classes'-* 
Public Profusion no Cause of Nationaf 
Prosperity— Credit—'What f 

Capital is of two kinds, either circula? 
ting or fixed. Circulating capital is em» 
ployed in raising, manufacturing, or purs 
chasing goods, aqd sealing them again 
with a profit. The capital employed in 
this manner yields no profit to its emplovery 
while it either remains in his possessmn, 
or continues in the same shape. The 
goods of the merchant yield him ne re» 
venue or profit, till he sells them fot 
money, and the money yields trim as 
little tin it is again' exdianged for goods. 
Capital so employed in goiug or returning^ 
may be properly called circulqting cat 
pital. Capital employed iu the mn 
provement pf ^nd, in the purchase of 
useful m^'hines and instrumehts of trade, 
or in such things as yield a revenue or 
profit without changing masters, or oir<« 
culating further, is Q9ihd fared capital. 

Different occupations require different 
proportions between the circulating and 
fixed capitals employed in them. Tho 
capital of a merchant \ is altogether t 
circulating capital, having no machines os 
instruments unless his shop or warehouso 
be considered such. The capital of a» 
artisan is fixed ; $. weaver in his loom, of 
of a carpenter in his axe. The capital 
of a manufacturer is partly fixed in his 
buildings, machinery, and steam-engines; 
and partly circulating in the payment ol 
wages, or the purchase of materials. 

It is only by an increase in the number 
of labourers, or of capital, that produce 
can be increased. Without an increase 
of capital there can be no increase of in-i 
dustry. Dr. Smith says, when at different 
periods we find population increasing, and' 
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tmfkt''n%titsdl^ w» nmy lie imra there 
it Ml inoKMe 9f capital in atigmenun^* 
Theiiienast or diiniQtiUpn of capiMU w 
llie gnmd piyot on which nationai pitMh 
MfUy hinge#. Capital tends to pfomote 
WttiJth in vanau« Ways* Ut, by enabling 
ivoik to be eiecutea that could not ba 
WWiertaken without it; 2dlyi by saving 
labour in the pioduotien of commoditiet ; 
aiid ddly, by enabling work to be executed 
lietter ajMi more expeditiously. 

Without capital, commodities oould not 
ht ptoJuced* For esLiitiplej, a pair of stock- 
lagi, m piece of cloth, could not be made 
without moDcy to pa^y the workman while 
occupied in making them. Agriculture 
could not be pursu^sd without a spade, 
plough, or harrovf, CapitaJ ^vca labour by 
providing uaelul maich'iue^ and instruments 
winch lend to abridge it. 80 much arc 
we acE^ustomed lo me aui of machinery 
|xv all the operatiau«i of Lndustry) that we 
Can hardly view abglractt^clly the insuffi" 
ciency of h^nian laboiii' without its as- 
qi^tftncif. Looking to the Htme of com- 
munitWs in a hiilt-civiliEed state, we see 
the immeuae advantages we derive from it. 
In Alftxioo and Penit whea first disco- 
vered by the Spaoiards, ^caving was 
performed by the IndianSj bj taking the 
threads and pacing th«m from hand to 
hand. It took them a year ur more, ac- 
cording to Ulloaj to do the i^ame work 
we OAD perform in a day^ or perhaps in 
an huur. Were machinery destroyed, we 
shnvld« for a time at least, be inferior to 
the Indians in the South Sea. It may be 
donbt^d, whether even the ingenuity of 
tha shipwrights of the metropolis would be 
able to construct . a canoe so perfect as 
the Indians, if they had no better instru- 
ments. In muscular power there is 
little difference in men of different coun- 
tries and degrees of civilization. By Ma- 
ture man }s equally, but poorly, furnished 
fof f^:con}pli|hing great physical tasks. 
He has not the beak of a bird or the claws 
of the quadrujped. 

On every side we see. the effects of 
capital, in our canals and roads, in our 
clothes and houses. Mottep is one great 
constituent pf capital. It is in commerce 
what oil is in machinery, by facilitating 
all its movements. Dr. Beeke computed 
the total capital of this country at two- 
thousand minions. Of this snm not more 
than fifty millions, or one fourteenth part, 
is in money. Mr. M. here adverted to 
the advantages of capital and machinery 
in the eotton trade, in spinning, and es- 
pecially in the multiplication of printed 
cottons. Machinery had enablea them 
not only to produce these articles at an 
infinitely cheaper rate, but of superior 
^ality. The demaBd bad in oDnsequenee ■ 



inoreased, and commeree atid employ- 
ment augmented. 

Without capital, the finest soil and cli-* 
mate were comparatively unproductive. It 
drained marshes, and made rockn and 
mountains teem with abundance. Spaing 
contrasted with Holland, was a striking 
example j the former enjoying every na" 
tural advantage, was interior to the latter 
in wealth and opulence, solely from want 
of capital. The circumstances most fa«> 
vourable to accumulation is the high raU 
of projita; for capital is nothing mora 
than tt)e accumulation of previous industry. 
Where profits are high, wa^es are high,' 
and these two form a g[Qod criterion of na- 
tional happiness. It is not, however, br 
the state of one branch of industry we 
can judge of the ' general prosperity. 
Agriculture or commerce may be tempo- 
rarily depressed by accidental causes, 
and yet the general state of society far 
from discouraging. The average rate of 
profit is the only barometer of national 
prosperity or decline. In the United 
States, the profits on capital are consider- 
able, and wages high. A low rate of 
profit is a sure sign of encroaching po« 
verty and misery. Sir William Temple 
informs us, that in the year 1680, the 
Dutch were the most enterprising people 
in Europe, yet the causes of their declme 
had begun to sap the roots of their great- 
ness. Heavy taxes incurred in war to 
establish their liberty, lessened the 
profits on the employment of capital. In 
consequence, money was invested in the 
funds of France or other countries. Here 
the lecturer cautioned his auditors against 
making a similar inference in respect to 
Eno^land, in which there was many points 
of dissimilarity. By the repeal of the com 
laws, and the duties ou the import of the 
raw material, there would scarcely be a 
limit to the prosperity of thiscountry. 

High profits are advantageous because 
they afford the means for amassing capital, 
consequently creating employmeuts and 
diffusing general comfort, by high wages. 
Want is the parent of idleness and dissi- 
pation* Those who have little are usually 
more careless and improvident than those 
who have much. Small traders, like 
grocers and cheesemongers, are sJways 
observed to be more frugal and econo- 
mical than the labouring classes. Let a 
man have a little and it affords not only 
the means, but the appetite to acquire 
more. Frugality, the desire of bettering 
our condition, is the great spring of 
improvement. To this principle we owe 
our capital, our shipping, our public edi- 
fices, every thing. From its creative power 
it h^.been compared to the viamedicatriM 
na(ur€B, . 
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Mr. M'CuUocb, we understood, com- 
bated the opinion of Smith on the effect 
of a fall of wages on yrojits, A rise of 
profits by the fall of wages can only be 
temporary. An increase of profits al* 
ways tends to the increase of capital, con- 
sequently to the increase of employment 
and wages. Profuie public expenditure 
is unfavourable to the accumulation of 
capital. More a government spends and 
the less individuals can save. Neither 
the capital of England nor of France are 
so great as they would have been, in con- 
sequence of the profusion of their go- 
vernments. 

Much has been said on credit, but you 
are aware it must have capital for -its 
basis. The advantage of credit consists 
in the facilities' it affords for the employ- 
ment and distribution of cai>ital ; and the 
state of it is an infallible sign, not only 
of the amount of capital, but the means 
of employing it. 

Mr.M'Culloch concluded with enlarging 
on the many advantages in arts and 
science enjoyed in the present day, and 
with announcing the subject of the ensuing 
lecture. 



Curious Discovery. — Mr. Lee" has 
brought a charge of a very decisive and 
extraordinary character, against the accu- 
racy of the '* Greenwich Observations" for 
1821. We have since heard, that t^is 
business has been agitated in the council 
of the Royal .Society, and that Mr. Lee 
has delivered into them a list of more than 
two thousand errors in the following 
volume for 1822, just published. What 
the result of this extraordinary exposure 
will be» we are at a loss to conjecture. 
But we can state, on good authority, that 
the astronomer royal has thought fit to 
direct Mr. Murray, the publisher, not to 
sell any more copies of that expensive work 
for the present. 

Useful Invention.— A contrivance, 
invented by Mr. Sperring^ of Buckland, 
near Frome, to relieve the wheel-horse of 
a two-wheel carriage going down hill, was 
tried at Frome on the 9th of March, be- 
fore several scientific gentlemen , and 
others, and foUnd to answer the purpose to 
their entire satisfaction; It takes the 
whole weight from the horse's back, with- 
out removing the load ; and very much 
retards the motion of carriages, without 
being in anv way connect^ with the 
wheels. It is very simple in its construc- 
tion, and may be altered at the top or 
bottom of the hill in a few seconds with 
great ease; it may also be disengaged 
£:om the carriage in two minutes. . 



Du pin's LscTV&Xfl. -^ M; C. D«]^ 
finished, March 26, the course of lecturer 
on Mechanics and Geometry, which he 
delivered at the Conietvatoire det Arts ti 
M^iiers, for the instruction of the working 
classes; More than 500 p^nons^ ehiefly 
of these classes, attended his lectures ; and 
no doubt can be entertained of their 
utility, for the^ were listened to witii 

Srofouud attention. The progress of in* 
ustr^ will become incalculable, when sh« 
is guided by science; 
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Beef. *.... 3 4to4 

Mutton 4 4 4 8 

Veal 5 8 

Pork 5 5 8 

Lamb— per stone . . • ; . 41 r 4 



- MR, ROBERTS. ] 

On Saturday last, Mr. Roberts made « 
second experiment with his safety-hood, at 
the Mechanics' Institution, in Southampw 
ton Buildings. A small room had been 
constructed with great ingenuity by Mr. 
Hackett, in the area . of the theatre now 
building; it was made of rough boards 
lightly nailed together, with a flat roof, 
forming a very compact chamber^ about 
four yards square. A large quantity of 
damp hay and shavings were set on fire in 
the middle of the building, until the dense 
smoke rising from the flames issued front: 
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ere^ erericer A large quantity of sulphtir) 
about three poands, we belieTe* was then 
thrown upon the 6re, and at a quarter 
past two o'clock Mr; Roberts, in his hood, 
entered the building. The door was im- 
mediately closed, and kept so nearly the 
whole of the exjperiment, being only opened 
when a fresh supply of combustibles was 
required. 




' The sulphurous add gas, which was 
now produced in great quantities, es- 
caped from the joinings of the boards, 
and soon rendered it impossible to remaiil 
near the building, without suffering great 
irHtation ih the lungs from its effects. 
During the time Mr. Roberts remained 
wilthin the chamber, one or two of the 
spectators attempted to enter it ; but they 
were driven back immediately, by the 
density and offensiyeness of the smoke; 
although they did not venture to stand 
upright. ' For seven and thirty minutes^ 
Mr. Roberts remained in the smoke and 
vapour, walking about the room and re- ' 
newing the fire, apparently vnihout suffer- 
ing so much inconvenience as viras felt 
by those who were on the outside. He at 
length came out, and walked into a small 
room, where he was followed by many of 
the spectators. He appeared little dis« 
tressed by his confinement, although very 
much heated. He experienced little o^ 
no di£Sculty of breathing, although the 
action of the heart was much accelerated 
by the heat of the room. Mr. Pettigrew 
found that his pulse^ immediately after 
coming out, beat 160 times in a minute. 
In about a minute it diminished to 156^ 
and continued slowly but regularly de^ 
creasing; He said that he found no incon- 
venience from the fumes produced by the 
combustible materials, farther than a slight 
crust of sulphur, which had formed on the 
roof of the mouth. After drinking a cup 
of tea^ he conversed with perfect faciii^ 
with those around him, ana complained of 
nothing but excessive heat. 

Three thermometers were placed in the 
building, one near the earth, one at the 
top, and one about five feet six inches from 
the gpround. The following are the heights 
observed by Mr. Roberts, in the course of 
the experiment : 



i 



Height of the thermometers. 

lowest. middle. highest. 

68 101 . 160 

Six bottles were also filled vrith the air 
of the room, two at each elevation jast 
mentioned, but their contents have not 
yet been analyzed. The quantity of sub- 
limed sulphur contained in it must, how- 
ever, have been considerable, as some 
shillings and sixpences in the pocket of 
the experimenter, were completely in« 
crusted with sulphur ; and the sulphurous 
acid gas must have been considerable, 
also, if we may judg:e from the effects of 
the first experunent, in which a piece of 
paper previously rendered blue by litmus, 
was completely blanched whilst it re* 
mained in the chamber. 

The complete success of the experiment, 
left no doubt of. the applicability of the 
invention in the minds of the spectators : 
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i^inef, or w prepafing cbsmiPiU comf 
p^HiacU, the d«D«i^ ^ i)99ioiM qu^iljiiM 
^f the v<)p(^ur9 would »o v€^ly ev«r Aquai 
ll^ of 0te f^r of the ebaoAber : ^V if th^ 
yapofirs v^rp equ^ ip nqi^Uuioe^s wpuid 
iHe ^im whicl) the ^mao, the minw, 9r 
tl^t qperatqr, must requ^a in them* with- 
9Ht eB^rgi>^ into the open »iF, be ne»rJy 
fqnal to the period which Mr* Boberte 
f«mained in the ehember. 

Mr. RoberU'g apparatus coQsista of » 

a leathern cap fitting tightly rqund the 
and backi find furnished with a 
* leug ela^ tube bearif^ a spnnge at the 
other extremity* ' The cap is drawn tight 
round the throat by means of straps, and 
lyhen the jacket is buttoned over it, it be* 
pooaes impossible for any air to enter ext 
cepting through the tube. The cap hat a 
g^ats tightly fitted into it at the height of 
the eyes, by wt^ich the operator is enabled 
In direct h^s movements. The long tuboi 
wbicH ip represputcd in the figure as reachi 
ing down to within about a foot from the 
earth, is abont fqur feet lon^, and an inch 
in diameter i it is, by a spiral wire, kept 
ppen in the inside, and as it is perfectly 
$^ible, it may be held in any position 
most convenient to the wearer. At tha 
lower extremity of the tube is a large tia 
funnel, covered over at the top with ar 
piece of coarse flannel : a sponge is ^laeed 
within the funnel, and retained in its 
place by the flannel. The sponge is kept 
constantly moist with water, or some 
ether Dnidt apd since all the air which can- 
enter into the lungs at every inspiration- 
must pass through the sponge, it is evident 
that all tho^e gases wiU be absorbed in 
^eir passage through and round the 
sponge, which can be absorbed by the 
fluid used in moi^te^iing the sponge. By> 
adapting the fluid employed to the nature 
of the vapours to be enequnteredi all the 
injurious.parts of the air will be attopped 
by the sponge, and the functions of respi- 
ration will be performed nearly as in pure 
air. The small mask represented iu the 
^^re contains a sponge, and may be used 
vvith the 3ame advantage as 4ie larger 
qne^ where the Ume to be passed in the 
noxious vapours is short. 

The company assembled to witness the 
experiment was numerous and respectable: 
the president of the institution and several 
of the committee were present : amongst 
the other visitors, we remarked general 
Pgg, Mr» Pettigrew, sir Peter Laurie, 
professor Van Breda, of Ghent, and Mr,- 
QgKf professor of geology. 

The arrangements for th^ observationa 
were made by Mr. Blewitt, of the institu- 
tion. 

Whilst contemplating tb§ grea^ prob^ 



|4* udiity of ikb iBvtidiiH; vmaama^ h^ > 
observe, that it is the wptlc of an nnpatrooif 
ized and unlettered miner; and thai itf 
(has adds another answer to the preiudieed? 
and illiberal assertion, that aaecbanioal 
employments have a tendeney to deadaa' 
all the faculties of the -miadywhioh are not 
employed in the immediate occupation of 
the workman. It may also fairly i» 091H 
^dered as a proof that the pains and the 
time vvhich are expand^ m cultivating 
minds like these afe not u^easonably wast- 
ed and shall not remain without reward. 



HISTORY Of Tiia EXPB1>XT|0)f irO RUS- 
SIA, UN^PBRT4X1N BV T«B aMPBROB 
NAPQt.BO?' l» TriB YB4« 1912. Br 
GENBBALOOUKT PPIU? DB ?BOUR. 2 
VOLS. 8vp. TRStJTTBL 4VJi WURTZ. 

LONHoir, 

Men of great and versatile pc^wers are 
like the kaleidoscope, continually present- 
i°g ,to different benolders an endless and 
exhaustless variety, After tbe many vo- 
lumes published relative to puotiaparte, it 
might have been thought the subject was 
exhausted, and it was impossible for any 
writer to furuiah new traits illustrative of 
the character and history of this extraor- 
dinary individual. In fhi^i however, we 
are disappointed. C^unt Se^ur's work is 
replete with ifovelties: new causes are 
assigned for the war with Russia ; Na- 
poleon, as a man and a general, is placed 
in a new position ^ we nave curious and 
original details on the jeiQpusies and quar- 
rels among the French marshals, and of 
the incidents attendant on this memorable 
expedition. 

The author is the son of the celebrated 
count Lewis Segur, and served in the 
campaign of 1812, as general of brigade. 
From the ingenuous frankness with whjch 
he speaks of both friends and opponents, 
we have no doubt of the fairness and 
fidelity of the narrative ; but we certainly 
do not admire the skill with which it has 
been put together. The work is divided 
into books and chapters, for what reason 
we cannot divine : tnere are neither heads, 
contents, nor index ; nor, indeed, is any 
regard paid to a division of subject ; some- 
times a chapter abruptly concluding in the 
middle of a battle^ or other interesting 
description. 'Hie count, too, has a fault 
sometime^ ascribed to livy, of putting 
speeches and soliloquies into the mouths 
of his heroes, which it does irot appear on 
the record that they actually did, but 
which iv h supposed they might have 
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Iittflfsd. ^Ba^Biag pwt tittle ^^cccadiDoH 
we shall at once enter into theDanattye. 

Siu^ethe Cfuaades there ha9 been no 
tzpeditioa like that to iUiSfia; it wai 
. Bothiag less than the whole mor^ and 
physical power of the West being pro- 
pelled agiidst the Eaet. Of the origin aqd 
3f the causes of the failuie of this mighty 
enterprise, new lights are throwA in the 
Tolumes before us. Biionaparte was lui 
longer the same person he had thewu 
himself in his Italian and German cam^ 
paigns. Success had infatuated him ; ho 
talked about his ** ttar " and of his *^ du-. 
Hnyi^^ this, it is true, might be policy, 
sanctioned by ancient precedent. Numa 
had formerly resorted to Bgeriar-fiertoriuf 
to a he-goat — and Mahomet to the ^gel 
Gabriel ; and Buonapa^e might be ao? 
tuated by similar motives. If he ^ncerely 
believed that his fate was in an^ way con-i 
nected with the lieayenly bodies, it must 
be conlwed that he was not less the 
victim of delusion ^thaii the followers of 
Joanna Southcott, or Mr. Brothers. 

In his physical temperament too, at 
this time, there were many peculiarities. 
Accustomed to implicit obedience from 
all around him, he had nothing to contend 
or grapple with worthy of his powers : he 
was the vidtim of ennui, of a restless im« 
patience, and irascible in the extreme, 
bear what opunt Segur says respecting him 
previous to his entranoe on the Russian 
war. 

*^ As fo his precipitation in commencing 
it, it would seem that he was hurried ob 
by the instinct of his approaching death. 
An acrid humour diffused through hi^ 
blood, and to which he imputed his irasci- 
bility, (^ but without which,' added hr,- 
*■ battles are not to be gained,') devoured 
his ' constitution. A profound knowledge 
of the organization and mysteries of the 
human frame would probably enable us 
to decide whether this concealed malady 
was not one of the causes of that restless 
activity which hurried on the march of 
events, and in ^ich otiginated both his 
elevation and his fall. This internal enemy 
te^ified its presence, more and more, by 
an internal pain, and by the violent spasms 
of the stomach which it inflicted. Even 
in 1806, at Warsaw, duriqg one of its 
agonizing crises. Napoleon was heard to 
eidaira, * that he carried about with him 
the gerttt of premature dissolution ; and 
that he should die of the same malady as 
his father.*" 

A Oermajl writer has remarked, thai 
pfiUoes often go to war pour la digestion, 
and thut the state of the bile has ofted 
been the real cause of countries bein^ laid 
waste, and thousands of innocent victims 
slaughtered! It i% not improbable some 



meli oitevnwtovct, tnnch iMe tlum the 
breach of the peace of Tilsit by Aleximderi 
}ed to the iuvMion of Russia, the burmnf 
of Moscow* SMid the eacci&ie of a milliol 
of lives : we will select a few of the inoiQ 
dents in this destructive enterprise. 

A(^cording to count Segur, ^epoleonliad 
M«embled 617,000 men, and 1,873 pieces 
of cannon, on the Ruuiim frontier. O9 
the 23d of June, the /French reached tho 
Niemen. 

** Napoleon, who had travelled in a 
carriage till that time, mounted his horse 
at two o'clock in the morning. He recoitf 
noitred the Eusstan nver, without dise^ 
guisiog himself, as has been falseljr asv' 
sorted, and, under cover of the night* 
eroMed this boundary, which ive monthf 
afterwards he was only enabled to mtm 
undercover of the same obscurity. Whett 
he came up'to the bank, his horse suddenly 
^tumbled, and threw him on the landf A 
voice exchimed, * This is a bad omen ; a 
Jloman irovX^ repoill* It is not knows 
whether it was hh^self, or one of hiji 
letinue, who pronounced thefe words. 

*' HiH task of reconnoitring being oon« 
eluded^ he ordered that, at the olose of the 
da]^ following, three bridges should b« 
thrown over the river, near the village of 
^ui<6men ; he* then rehired to his bead- 
quarters, where he passed the whole day, 
iiometimes in his tent, soinetimes in a 
Polish bouse, listlessly reclined, in the 
midst of a breathless atmeotpheve, and 9 
lnffocating heat, vainly courting repose^ ^ 

<^0n the r^um of night, he again made 
his approaches to the river. The &rst who 
crossed it were a ibw sappers in a small 
boat. They disembarked with surprise, 
and found themselves unopposed oil the 
Russian side. In that quarter there was 
peace ; the war was on their own. All 
was eahn upon that foreign soil, which 
had been described with so menacing a|i 
aspect. A single officer of cossacks, how^ 
ever, on patrol, presented himself to their 
view. He was alone, and pretended' to 
consider himself in full peace, and to be 
ignorant that the whole of Europe in^ arms 
was at hand. He asked the strangers who 
they were ?— * Frenchmen I' they replied; 
— * What do yott want!* rejoined the 
officer ) ' and wherefore do you come into 
Russia?* — ^A sapper briskly replied, * To 
•make war upon you; to take Wilna 5 td 
deliver Poland.'" - ' 

Napoleon had contrived to insfore ait 
unbounded devotion to his person : it was, 
indeed, nothing less than military fanatic 
eism. 

** At Kowno, Napoleon was exasperated 
against the Vilia, the bridge over which 
the cossacks had broken down, and which 
i^^sed the passage of Ottdinot, JfU 
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affected, to despise it, like every thing else 
that opposed hiin, and ordered a squadron 
of the Polish guard to swim the river.. 
These picked men obeyed the order with- 
out hesitation. At first, they proceeded 
in good order, and when out of their 
depths redoubled their exertions. They 
soon reached the middle of the river by 
swimming; But there, the rapdity of the 
current broke their order. Their horses 
there became frightened, quitted their 
Tanks, and were carried away by the vio- 
lence of the waves. They no longer swam, 
but £oated about in scattered groups. 
Their riders struggled in vain ; at length 
their strength gave way, and they resigned, 
themselves to their fate. Their destruction' 
was certain ; but it was for their country ; 
it was in her presence, and for the sake of 
their deliverers, that they devoted them- 
selves ; and even when on the point of 
being engul]>hed for ever, they suspended 
their unavailing struggles, turned their 
faces toward Napoleon; and exclaimed; 
• Five Vempereur t Three of them were 
especially remarked, who, with their heads 
still above the billows, repeated this cry 
and perished instantly. The army was 
struck with mingled horror and admira- 
tion.'* 

The mode 'of defence adopted by the 
Bussian generals frustrated the plans and 
entirely disappointed the expectations of 
Napoleon. JUe thought of a brilliant 
victory, like those at Ulm, or Austerlitz — 
the conquest of Poland — ^Alexander tied 
down to observe the continental system^* 
peace — and a speedy return to Paris, 
instead of these the Russians continually 
receded before him; and on his arrival 
at^ Witepsk, vrithout accomplishing any 
thing decisive, his chagrin and perplexity 
were extreme. He first thought of win- 
tering there ; he told Murat, " The Russian 
war IS a war of three years ! — 1813 will 
see us at Moscow — 1814 at Petersburgh." 

*' In the midst of his perplexi^, he oe- 
tcasionally addressed the persons whom he 
met with such half sentences as * Well ! 
what shall we do 1 shall we stay where 
we are, or advance 1 How is it possible 
to stop short in the midst of so glorious a 
career 1* He did not wait for their reply ; 
but still kept wandering about, as if ne 
was looking for something or somebody to 
terminate his indecision; 

** At length, quite overwhelmed with 
the weight of such an important considera- 
tion, and oppressed with so great an un- 
certainty, he would throw himself on one 
of the beds, which- he had caused to be 
laid on the floor of his apartments.' His 
frame,, exhausted by the heat, and the 
struggles of his mind, could only bear a 
covering of the slightest texture 3 it wail 



in that state that he passed i, portion of 
his days at Witepsk." 

Such are the toils of ambition! He 
finally resolved to pursue the Russians into 
the depths of their empire. We pass over 
the slaughter at Smolensko, and shall rest 
on the dreadful carnage at Borodino, 
which was merely a conflict of men and 
artillery, not of generalship. Buona- 
parte took little share in this battle, and 
his conduct excited considerable indigna- 
tion among the French marshals. For 
some time he had suffered firom bodily 
indisposition ; " the marches which he 
had just made with the armj, the fatigueii 
of the preceding days and nights, so many 
cares; and his intense and anxious expect- 
ation, had worn him out ; the coldness of 
the atmosphere had struck to him; an 
iriitating tever, a dry cough, and excessive 
thirst consumed him. During the re- 
mainder of the night, he made vain at- 
tempts to quench the burning thirst which 
consumed Jiim. This fresh disorder was 
complicated with an old complaint,* witli- 
which he had been struggling since the 
day before." 

He had previously passed a most rest- 
less night, during which he called one of 
his aides-de-camp, who found him support- 
ing his head with both his hands; he 
seemed, by what was heard, to be medi- 
tating on the vanities of glory. ** What 
is war 1 A trade of barbarism ; the whole 
art of which consists in being strongest on 
a given point !" He thought of the critical 
situation into which he had brought him^ 
self, and added, ** that a great day is at 
hand, that there will be a terrible battle." 

Napoleon's conduct on this "great daif* 
was most singular, and can only be traced 
to his physical sufferings, in which he 
felt mhre deeply interested than in the loss 
or gaining of a battle. So true is the say- 
ing, " that a touch of the tooth-ache will 
render the greatest empire insipid for a 
time." After the battle had raged vrith 
dreadful slaughter for some hours, there 
was a general cry for the guards to ad- 
vance to terminate the conflict. Buona- 
parte hesitated ; he ordered the guards to 
advance, then commanded them to halt % 
he said that '* the hour of his battle had 
not yet come t that it would begin in two 
houfs." 

** But," says our author, *• it never be- 
ean : the whole of that day he was sitting 
down, or walking about leisurely, in front, 
and a little to the left of the redoubt which 
had been won on the 5th, on, the borders 
of 'a ravine, at a great distance from the 
battle, of which he could scarcely see any 
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tkWlgr after k goi beyond ike hfeiglits ; not 
at all uneasy when he saw ilretarn nearer 
to hiDi» nor impatient with his own troops, 
or the enemy. He merely made some 
gestures of melancholy resignation, on 
every occasion, when they came to inform 
him of the loss of his best generaltk He 
rose several times to take a few- turns, but 
immediately sat down again. Every one 
around him looked at him with astonish- 
ment. Hitherto, during these great shocks, 
tie had displayed an active coolness ; but 
here it was a dead calm, a mild and sl)]g- 
gish inactivity. Some fancied they traced 
m it that dejection which is genei^ly the 
follower of violent sensations ; others, that 
he had already become indifferent to every 
thing, even to the emotion of battles. 

** In this, manner, about mid-day, the 
whole of the French right wing, Key, 
Bavoust, and Murat, after annihilating 
Bagration, and the half of the Russian 
line, presented itself on^ the half-opened 
flank of the remainder of the hostile army, 
of which they could see the whole interior, 
the reserves, the abandoned rears, and 
even the commencement of the retreat. 
But as they felt themselves too weak to 
throw themselves into that gap, behind a 
line still formidable, they called (aloud for 
the guard : ' The young guard ! only let 
it follow them at a distance ! Let it show 
itself, and take their place upon the 
heights! They themselves ^will then be 
sufficient to finish !' ' 

<< General Belliard was sent by them to 
the emperor. He declared, ** that frpm 
their pasition, the eye could penetrate 
without impediment as fair as the road to 
Mojabk, in the rear of the Russian army ; 
that they could see there a confused crowd 
of flying and wounded soldiers,* and car- 
riages retreating ; that it was true there 
was still a ravine and a thin copse between 
them, but that the Russian generals were t 
to confounded, that they had no thought 
of turning these to any advantage ; that 
in short, only a single effort was required 
to arrive in the middle of that^ disorder, to 
seal the enemy's discomfiture^ and termi- 
nate the war ! 

** The emperor, however, still hesitated, 
and ordered that general to go and look 
again, and to return and bring him word. 
Belliard surprised, went and returned with 
all speed; he reported, * that the enemy 
began to think better of it ; that the copse 
was already lined with his marksmen: 
that the opportunity was about to escape ; 
that there was not a moment to be lost, 
otherwise it would require a second battle 
to terminate the first I' 

" But Bessieres, who had just returned 
from the heights to which Napoleon had 
lent kim tp rxamiue Ibe attitude^ of the. 



Russians, asserted, that ? ht fifom being v^ 
disorder, they had retreated to a second 
^ition, whero they seemed to be prepar- 
in|^ for a fresh attack.' The emperor then 
said to Belliard, * That nothing was yet 
sufficiently unravelled : that to make him 
give his reserves, he wanted to 9ee morc( 
clearly upon his chess-board.' This was 
his expression, which he repeated several 
times, at the same time pointing to the 
great redoubt, against which the eflbrts of 
prince Eugene had been ineffectual. 

" Belliard, in consternation, returned to, 
&e king of Naples, and informed him of 
the impossibility of moving the emperor ; 
he said, ' he had found him still seated in 
the same place, with a suffering and de- 
lected air, his features sunk, and a dull 
look ; giving his orders languishingly, in 
the midst of these dreadful warlike noises, 
to which he seemed completely a stran- 
ger !' At this account, Ney, furious, and 
hurried away by his ardent and unmea- 
sured character, exclaimed, ' Are they, 
then come so far, to be satisfied with a 
field of battle 1 What business has th^ 
emperor in the rear of the armyl There 
he IS only within reacX of reverse and not 
of victory. Since he will no longer make 
war himself, since he is no longer the 
general, as he wishes to be the emperor, 
every where, let him return to the Tuil-> 
leries, and leave us to be generals for 
him!' . 

" Still farther incitements were not 
wanting ; for shortly after Belliard, Dam, 
urged by Dumas, and particularly by 
Berthier, said in a low voice to the em- 
peror, < that from all sides it was the cry, 
tliat the moment for sending the guard 
was now come.' To which Napoleon re- 

Elied, <And if there should b# another 
attle to-morrow, where is my armyl* 
The minister urged no farther, surpnsed to 
' see, for the first time, the emperor putting, 
off till the morrow, and adjourning his 
victory." 

It was in this state of indecision and 
perplexity Napoleon continued till the end 
of the battle ; and the combatants sepa- 
rated without any decided advantage being 
obtained by either party. The following, 
is count Segur's description of Napoleon's, 
demeanour at the close of this bloody day. 
'< After he had retired to his tent, great 
mental anguish was added to his previous 
physical dejection. He had seen the field 
of battle ; places had spoken much more 
loudly than men ; the victory which he 
had so eagerly pursued, and so dearly 
bought, was incomplete. Was this he. 
who had always pushed hb successes to 
the farthest possible limits, whom fortune 
had just found cold and inactive, at a 
tune wbea she was offeang him bier last 
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ifeCBSd, tnd 0ttl 0f All proportioli to the 
advantages grained. Every one. anmhd 
him had t# Isitnent the Idfts of ft friend, a 
ttlatioii, of ft brother } fbi the fhte of battle 
had ikUen oti the inodt distisg^shed* 
Forty-three getiftrall had heeo killed or 
Uroudded. What ft ItiOiiHiiiig for Pans ! 
irhat ft tritUbph for MU eiieifiies I what a 
dfthgeroctt tubjeet for the tefleetiofts of 
OeHftfthy I Ih bis amy, ev^h in his f€ti 
tent, vietory waft eUent} glooiiijr, isolftted^ 
i»veti without <lftttete»!^ 

*« Murftt eielftlHied, ' Thftt in thii 
great day hehftd not Recognised the gexAui 
9t l^apoleoh!' The vieerov ceiif^Ssed 
* that he had no eoiicefltiod what tionld hi 
ihe reatoii of the indedsioii which hig 
adopted fftther had shown/ Noy, when 
hft was called oh for his opinion, was fAn* 
j^lafly obstinate irk advisihg hiiti to 
wtreat." 

- We |)as8 ever the subsequent tnateh to 
Moscow^ the <eOiiAagratioB and pilla^ of 
that mighty eity, ftnd shall eonelude iHth 
•electing one or two in^ated iueidtrntis. 

TRENCH CAMP AFTSB THE FIRE* 

: In the fields^ amidst thick mud, Iftr^ 
fires were kept up with mahogany furni-^ 
turOj Windows, and gilded doorl. ArOund 
these fires, on a litter of damp straw, im« 
perfectly sheltered by a few boftrd^, were 
seen the soldiers, and their officers, splash- 
ed alt over with mud and blackened with 
smoke, seated in arm-chairs or reeliiied 
on sUken couches. At their feet were 
spread or heaped Cashmere shawls^ the> 
rarest furs of Siberia, the gold stuffs of 
f ersia, and silver plates, off wbieh they 
had nothing to eat but a black doUgh 
baked ii%the ashes, and half broiled and 
bloody horse-flesh. Singular 4issembla^e 
of abuod<ince and want, of riches ^nd 
^tiif of luxury and wretchedness t 

THE RUSSIANS. 

These Btissians added j that they were 
particularly astonished at our secttrity on 
the approach of their mighty winter, which 
was their natural and most fiti^midable ally, 
ftnd which they expected every momeUt : 
they pitied us and trged us to fly. ** In 
a fortnight," said they, " your nails will 
drcHD off, and your aims will fall from your 
stiff and half dead finders." The language 
df some of the ^nssack chiefs was also re-^ 
raarkable. They asked our officers, •*if 
they had not, in their own country, corn 
enough, air enoueh, graves enough-^in 
i^rt, room enough to live and diel Why 
theft did they cOme so far from home to 
throw ftway theif lives and to fatten a fb- 
reign soil with their blood?" They added, 
thftt ^^waft » fohbery 9i tb«v native 



Iftfld) which, wkiift Hfiht» kls.iit ^tjf 
to cultiiVate, to defend, and to embellish | 
and to which ftftfer out deftth we o^e o«i^ 
bodiesi which we received km. it, whidh 
it has fedj and whieh in their turn Ohght 
to feed it." 

riBlD or BOBODINO* 

Ailfet passihg the Kologft^ w^ihareh^ 
dtij absorbed hi thought, whei( some of ftS^ 
raising otfr eyes, uttered ati etclftmaticrfi 
of horror. Each ihstantly looked arbftftcl 
him^ ftnd beheld a plain trampled, bare^ 
fttid devastated, ftll the trees ^ttt do^n 
within a few feet from the surface, and 
farthet- off erftggy hills, thO hkhest of 
Whieh appeared to be the inost misshapen.' 
It had all the appearance of an ettiiigiiislH 
«d and destroyed Voieano. The ground 
Wfts covered ftll ft^onnd with fragments of 
helmets and coirasseSj broken drums^ guh-^ 
Stocks, tatters of uniforms, ahd Jstandatdft 
dyed with blood. Oh this desolate spot 
lay thirty thousand half-devbured corses. 
A number of skeletons, left on the summit 
of One of the hills, overlooked the #hole.> 
It seemed as if ^leath had here fixed hift 
empire ; it was that terrible redbtibt^ ihd 
Oohqhest and the grave of Caulaincourts 
Presently the crvj '* It is the field of tb« 
Irreat battle !" formed a long and doleful 
murmur. The emperor passfed <|uickly« 
Kd)ody stopped* Gold, hunger, ftnd the 
enemy urged us on: w6 xnerely- turned 
our faces as we proceeded to taho a last 
melahcholy look at the vast grave Of so 
many companions in atmS, uselessly a^-^ 
crificedi and whom we were obligfed to 
leave behind. 

SUFFERINGS OP TBE VRSKCH. - 

In vain did these poor ^nlbrtonale^i 
fueling themselves benumbed^ raise thern-^ 
selves, and already de[^ved of the yovtiitt 
of speech and plunged into a stupor, pro- 
ceed a few steps like automatons ; thei# 
blood fteesing in their vfeins, like wftter in 
the chrrent of rivulets, congealed thew 
h^art, and then flew back to their head ; 
these dyin| men then staggered as if they 
had been intoxicated. Prom their e^es^ 
which were reddened and inflamed bjr the 
continual aspect of the Snow^ by the want 
of sleep, and the smoke of bivouacs^ there 
flowed real tears df blood ; their bosom 
heaved heavy sighs ; they looked at hea- 
ven, at us, and at the earth with an eye 
dismayed, fixed, and wild ; it expressed 
their farewell, and perhaps their re- 
proaches to the harbftrottS natnre Which 
tortured them. They Were not long before 
they fell upon their knees, and then upon- 
tlieir hands ; their head still Wavered for 
a few minutes alternately to the rhHht ftnd 
hhf «ad Mn their tipen mMtft ftotnt 
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ekcap#d| ai last it fell 
in its turn opon the 8now,.i^hleh it red^ 
dened immediately with livid blood -, and 
their ttvM<iiihjfi weM at an ^nd.~ 

AHBODOTB OF MVIIIT* 

Hitharto it yfii hardlj possible for tho 
iiing of Naples to regiilalo oar flight ahy 
better: but at the moment he passed 
Ihrongh Afarlenwerder on his way to Po- 
ten, a letter froih Naples again unsettled 
all his tesoltitibns. The impression which 
It made apob him irad so violent,^ that by 
degrees, as he read it, tbe bile mixed it- 
fteff with hl^ blood SO rapldl;^, that he was 
found a few minutes after with a complete 
jaundice. It appeared tha^ an act of go- 
vernment whicb the queen had taken 
upon herself had wounded him in one of 
Ills strongest passions. He Was not at all 
iealous of that princess, notwithstanding 
ner charms, but furiously so of his royal 
authority ; and it was particularly of the 
(jueen, as sister of the emperor, that he 
Was suspicious. 

RSMATNS dF THB GRAND, ARMY.. 

. j^apeleoo entered Orcha with six th6u- 
sand guards, the remains of thirty-five 
ibousaiid ! Eugene, with eighteen hundred 
soldiers, the remains of forty-two thou- 
sand ! Davoust, with four thousand, the 
remains pf seventy thoiikand ! 

This marshal had lost every thing, was 
tWthout linen, and emaciated With hun- 
gef. He seised upon a loaf Which was 
o^red him by one of his companions in 
lu^ms, and devoured it A handkerehief 
was given him to wipe his face, which was 
covered with rime. He exclaimed, *' that 
Qone but men of iron constitutions could 
support such trials^ that it was physically 
impossible to resist them ; that tnere were 
limits 'to human strength, theforthest of 
which had been exceeded." 

with this extract we shall close our no- 
tice of the present work. Though count 
Segur is' among the enthusiastic adroif ers 
of the transcendent powers of Napoleon, 
hh historjr of the Russian campaign cer- 
tainly does not tend to enhance the French 
emperor's military reputation. The illu- 
sion which had hitherto supported him' 
and his followers disappeared after this 
horrible disaster, and even the French 
marshals liega^ to indulge in jokes on the 
** Siar" which he had considered his pro- 
tecting genitis. As to the million of un- 
happy victims who streWed the bloody 
track of Napoleon from the Niemen to 
Moscow—^"" 

There shall they ro^^Ambitios'shohettt'd 
fools! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps 
tbekel»yl. 



¥iiii 99phistry 1 ; in tliei^tehtld the fo^j 

The broken tools, that tyMhtft castaway 

. By mjrriadi, whett they dire tepave their 

way 
With human hetote^to WhM?— a dream 
I 



9Ut$ of &UimmM. 

ifiprii 1. — ^I'na Losfiioir UHiYsttsmrj 
•r-l wish Campbell saeoess in this prelects 
At first 1 had some ifosMf, but X am junr 
eofivineed of its utility, and the- tntaf 
benefits it wohld eonfer on the mettOpoUi. 
Cambridge aftd Oxford are. inadequate td 
meet the (iemand for liberal edttcakioa^ 
arising out of the increasing population, 
opulence, and intellectpal character of ther 
community. Why .then should not more 
extensive accommodation be provided 1 In 
favour of. a metropolitan university .inaH^ 
good reasons may be stated : j^rst, , it; . 
would combine the great advantage of 
domettie and puhUc education. Stiraents 
might pursue their studies without being 
withdrawn from parental . surveillance ) 
they would live in society and the worlds 
and at the. same time enjoy, all the bene<' 
fits they jDOUld derive from daaes^ emula-^ 
tion, and learned professors. Se&uMff 
the London Univernty would be ettf erne* 
ly economical ; instead of a liberal edu- 
cation being purchased at an expense of 
300/. or 400/. per annum, it would not 
cost more than 20/. or 30/. per anni}m»- 
Thirdly i it would be a great accommoda*' 
tion to those classes who are shut oat fftwi 
the benefit of the national universities, 
because^ from religious and conscientious 
scruples, they cannot subscribe to the* 
thirty -nine Articles and other fomalities. 
Lasily, a noble university, erected on the 
New Road, or anywhere else, at an expense 
of 150, or 200,000/. woukl be a« honottf 
and ornament to the metropolis, and form 
a far more noble embellishment than the 
Thames Quay, or even St. Bride's Steeple. 
The duke of Devonshire has pdrohafled 
the first edition of Hamlet, from Messrs. 
Payne and Foss< for nearly 200 guineas.-*- 
The black-letter mania is as violent ks 
ever. £vans sold on Monday the^foUow- 
ing bap;atelle for twen^-two pounds and 
ten shtllings.-— « Here beginneth a Lyttel 
Boke^ that speketh of Purgatorye, and of 
the F^ftyaes tiiat be ther^n. And for what 
Synnes aSoul goth to Hell.*'— The sJgnor 
Gulmine died lately near Parma, at tfae- 
age of a hundred and thirty-eight years ; 
he was the first tenor in Italy^ and leader 
of the band to Benedict XIV.— Yes- 
terday parliament adjourned- fbr a fort- 
night. — ^Jn consequence of what is called a 
row in.thcttaiyeffsity of Oslbiditke^ecodd 
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■on ofdie ^gredi empuki of the flye^'hat 
been rusticated* 

2L— Went again to bear M'CuIloch. 
Ko ladies there : having no ihare in legit- 
lation — I suppose they feel no interest in 
the laws which regulate;accumulation, pro- 
duction, &c. Yet Mrs. Marcet has writ- 
ten a Teiy clever work on the science^-^ 
The dress intended to be worn by the duke 
of Northumberland at the French oorona- 
^oa is said to be amazingly fine, -and 
fclipses the famous Hungarian jacket 
worn by prince Esterhazy at the corona- 
tion of his present majesty.^ — Col. Trench's 
plan for the 'Thames Quay is abandoned 
lor the present session— 4ind probably for 
the next. 

4,— Washivoton lRviNO.-*Read the 
Quarterly Review, which contains one 
^Qod article, that on Rail Roads. The ar- 
ticle on the Irish Church, as well as that 
on' Washington Irving's •* Tales," is very 
poor* The reviewer is certainly mistaken 
about the manner of observing Christmas 
in Yorkshire. I have H>ent a good many 
Christmases' there, and '.know how the 
thing is'-done : most . people have a yule 
clog on Christmas £ve-^hristmas cake is 
baked ill lieu of plum-pudding — and a 
round of visiting continues till Old Christ- 
mas-day,, when the compliments of. the 
season conclude. The fact is, Mr. Irving 
is as> much, astray on the present state of 
nij^naers in England, as the renowned 
knight of La Mancha, when he commenced- 
bis journey of knight errantry. Customs,- 
which Mr. I. supposes to exist; have pass- . 
ed :away more than a century, ago, and 
been' succeeded by something much better 
than; the relics of superstition and feudal 
oppression. . ; . . • 
.. The expense of obtaining a patent in 
America is only^ dollars— 6£. Ids^^The 
receipts at Covent-garden Theatre to Miss 
Foote's performance during twenty nights, 
exceeded twelve thousand pounds— a sum 
far surpassing anything upon records — 
Madame Pasta's engagement at the 
King's Theatre is said to be for twelve 
nights, at one hundred and sixty guineas 
per night* — ^The public have been amused 
for some time about a pretended match ' 
between WombwelFs lion, Nero, and six 
mastiffs. To crown the hoax — ^for such it 
proved to be — an account of the fight hav- 
ing taken place, and circumstantial de- 
tails of the battle, appeared in several of 
the newspapers. 

JUptil VK^—Saturiay. 

Hfgli Water, llom. VI. 3S m.-Eveii. til. % m* 
i«nriNt,|l«m.y.)8m*i ««ti».Y1.6am. 



1747.--8tmoii'kird loWiltHa Mttdea 
on Tower-I£lL 

9^nlX.-7l.oiD Sunday, 

High Watiar, Mom. VII. 3m.— Bren. YIII.O m. 
Moon, last quarter, Mom. V. 9 m. . 
Sonday Lewons : Mora. Vomb. IflL AcU 7. Enn. 
Kamb.2%Heb. 12. 

CusTOvs.— It was a custom among the 
primitive Christians, on the first Sunday 
after Easter-day, to repeat some part of the 
solemnity of that grand festival ; Whence 
this Sunday took the name olLow Sunday, 
being celebrated as a feast, though in ^a 
lower degree. 

fipxH XL.— Monday. 

Hifli Water, Mora. VIII. 30 m^Ev. IX. • m.l 
Length of Day 18 h. 32. m. 

Chkonologtw — 1512. Was fought the 
famous battle of Ravenna, in the north- 
east part of Italy, when that celebrated 
hero, Gascon de Foix, was slain in the 
moment of victory, in the 24th year of his 
age. . • > 

1689.— King William and queen M|Lry 
were crowned at Westminster. 

1814. — ^Napoleon Buonaparte abdicated 
the government of France. . >. > . 

^SftaXLL— Tuesday. 

^igk Water, Mora. IX. 30 m.-Even. IX. 59 m. 

Chronology. — 1765. Expired, at. Ins 
living at Welwyn, Dr. Edward Young,- the 
celebrated author of " Night Thoughts," 
a species of poetry peculiarly his.own. • ' 

1782.^ Admiral Rodney , obtained a 
splendid victory over the Fr^ch fleet, 
commanded by the coimt de Grasse. 

a^tiT xni.—mdn^ddy. 

High Water, Mom. X. 27 m.— Even. X. 53 m. 
Oxford and Cambridge term begins. 

On this day, 1824, died Jane Taylor, 
one of the contributors to the <^ Associate 
Minstrels," and authoress of " Display," 
and several other works of celebrity. 

a^til XIV.— Thursday. 

High Water, Mora. XI. 20 m.^Even. XI. 45 m* 

f 

a^nl XV.— Friday. 

High Water, Mora. 0. m.— Efen. 0. 10 m. 
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ASCENT OF MESSRS. GREEN, CITY ROAD. 



We cannot say but we are glad these 
aSriai voyages have been resumed this 
Easter. Amusements of some, kind are 
necessary, and we really can imagine no 
recreation more philosophical and sublime, 
than to behold the majestic riding of a 
balloon in a cloudless sky. It is a spec- 
tacle too peculiarly adapted for public 
exhibition, from the facility it affords for 
gratifying an immense concourse of spec- 
tators. The only serious objection against 
aerostation is the fatal accidents that 
sometimes occur ; but this ought rather 
to teach caution, than induce us to aban- 
don altogether this beautiful art There 
is no amusement which may not be at- 

vou I. 



tended with casualties, when improperly 
conducted ; and we believe most of the 
accidents in balloon ascents have arisen 
either from the unskilfulness of the con- 
ductors, or from being attempted at an 
unsuitable seasoil of the year. It is 
therefore the interest of the aeronauts to 
attend to these circumstances, if they are 
desirous that their art should stand well in 
public estimation. 

We have been led into these reflections 
from witnessing the very beautiful ascent 
of Messrs. Green, from the City Road, on 
Easter Monday. A more lovely evening 
we scarcely remember, and at half-past 
five o'clock, when the signal gun was 
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fired, aimcmnciilfif that the asc^nl. va$ 
about to tak^ place*, the^ehtite utmosphefrfe 
was unclouded. Mr. Green and hi^ 
brother entered the car amidst the shouts 
and clapping of hands 6f th^ assembled 
thousands. 

Three carrier pij^eons were t^ea by 
Mr. Green in a small wicker basket, one 
of which he was to set at liberty on arriv- 
ing at his greatest altitude, and the other 
two he was to despatch as soon as Ke 
effected his descent, to convey to his 
friends, at the Eagle-tavern, the nam£ of 
the place where, and the time when, he 
descended. 

When about the height of St. Paul's, 
the balloon moved slowly along, almost in 
a horizontal line, and Mr. Green did not ; 
throw but anjr ballast till he was bver the 
county of SuiTey, ii which direction the 
voyageys sailed, the wind being north- 
east The sand might be seen falling in ' 
diverging lines, and probably every grain, 
-sirhen it reached tl^e earth, would be many 
Bcwe yards asunder 5 so that it is im- 
possible, as Some persons imagine, that the 
failing of it can be pefceptible to the 
*9pectators. 

A-ESSlia. ORZ'Bft*^ ACCOVN^ X}« TBSIR 
VOYitG?; , 

**At half-past five o'clock the ballpon 
left the earth, amidst thfe cheers of thou- 
i^ahds of spectators; and as we pa^d 
fervef the'-roetropolis, we heard the sho^ of 
.the inhabitaiHts iri the different streeti. To 
.give the public a more distinct view of the 
machine, £ts it moved with grandeur and 
sublimity thiottgh the atmosphere, we de-. 
:termined not to attain too great an alti-^ 
tude. Our course was west by .south-^ 
fSQuUi-west, and on. crossing the^ mkti 
Thames, we passed directly hetWen 
JV^aterloo and Blackfriars' bridges. She 
river Thames, with its serpentine forii^' ap- 
peared lo the naked eye JDotlatger-'djaii a 
boa-constrictor. "When we were '-at our 
, utmost altitude,.St Paul's. did not appear 
o be larger than a dog-kennei, and the 
n9nument not bigger than a walking- 
stick I. .When, at a distance ot abornt^ 
4,000 feet from the earth, i^e liberated «• 
pigeon. It has been stated that, in con? 
sequence of the extreme rarity .of , the air 
at such an elevation, a pigeon cannot use - 
its wings ; but we found that the moment 
the pigeon left the car, it flew with ease 
^nd rapidity in a zigzag direction towards 
the earth, till we lost sight of it. The 
thermometer varied from 69 to 75 ; the 
bai'ometer, on leaving the eartlr, stood at 
2^ inches two-tenths ; and when at our 
highest elevation, it stood at 21 < five- 
tenths, giving an altitude of about a mile 
99^ thr^ <}uartera. . Wfi passed threugit 



^idht ,curri^ts of kfe, a»d al times 'the 
eanh was completely" obsCiifed from our 
view by detached bodies ^pf vapour. We 
did not pass through a single cloud, and 
our voyage was^very pleasant. Having 
'been in the atmosphere about an hour and 
three ifinrrter?, we determined ot making 
our descent, the country appearing open 
and convenient, for such . purpo^. The 
first sound we heard on descendiol was 
the barking 0^ a dog i the barometer then 
stood at 26 inches, which showed thait we 
vFerCT about three quarters of a mile from 
the surface of the earth. Having reached 
the earth without any concussion, and 
finding the spot on which we landed was 
a ploughed field, and unfavourable for 
emptying and packing up the . machine, 
we agreed that ode of us (Mr. G. Green) ■ 
should alight ; he did so, and Mr. Charles 
Green reascended, aM proceeded on- 
wards to a grasj field about a quaiter of 
a mile distant, on the estate of lady 
Glynn, in th^ parish of Ew^ll, a distance 
of nearly twb miles from Epsom, where a 
sa£^ descent was effected, with the assist- 
ance of a number cff eountry people. 
Hating pabked up the ballopq, v»c started 
in a Chaise and ^wa fi>r LDHdoii, afid 
arrived at the tagle-taveyn about eleven 
o'clock Uie same night. To the directors 
and engineers of the Independent Gas 
Company, we feel ourselves particuiarly 
obliged, for their activity and good ma>- 
nagement. . 

''Charles GttEEN. 

<' George Green. 
•* Goswellrstreet,, 
*' Monday night, 12 o'clocki April 4." 

*r. Graham's SALLooNAscgNT, 

This gentleman ascended the same day 
from the Star and Garter, Kei!*' -bridge, 
and appears to have enjoyed as auspicibus 
andvfavoiirabie an sierial voyage as'Messrs. 
Green<> Two- persons vwr^ desirous of 
joining in the trip, and had offered 20/. 
■and 25A 'for a seat, h\A their offers were 
refused. 

The balloon then ascended wjth Mr. 
Graham alone, in a steady and majestic ' 
manner. After a pleasant journey of oAe 
hour and fifty minutes, Mr. Graham 
descended, at ten n»ittutespast six o'clock, 
in a field in the village of Oakshot, a mile 
and a half beyond CJaremont, twelve 
from London, and fourteen from Ketr, 
and arrived in town at twelve o'clock at 
night. He says, that when in the air, he • 
experienced the most severe coM, parti- 
cularly in hid feet. Owitig to the clear- 
ness of the day, he had a delightfiil view 
of the country. The greatest ahitade th« 
balloon attained was about two iv^ii, 
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PROGBteSS O* PlAYHOtJttS. 



l^nOOftESS OF t>LAYHOUS£S. 

NoTterTflHTANfoiNQ the longiDgs of thii' 
m^d philosopher of Oetieva in favour of 
cftyits lind beat-skins, it is clear, that sa- 
vAge life is only a miserable ktate of 
bfeihgf, and that lor gaiety and enjoyment 
an age of refin^me6t possesses a decided 
irapenoHty. The early pdetrjr bf hationii 
we generally find of a melancholy charac-' 
ilet ; turning dhie^ on their superstition^ 
fears, revengeful enmities with neighbour-* 
ihg tiib%s, arid physical ()riTations from a 
want of fdod and comfbrtable habitatiomC 
These painful ingredients enter bnly ill 
small proportions mto the representations 
bf refined lif^, and so great is the lack of 
Teal misery, that the trade picture caii 
only be filled up by magnifying our little 
foibles atid vanities, which form the chief 
poition of stiblunary tHbulation. 

The fact, too, of tragedy forming the 
feldcr-bom And first Subject of dramatic 
representation, is anolhei* proof of the mi<- 
B^ries associated with a rude state of so- 
d^ty. Comedy is the offspring of a latet 
1^, of an age m refincfment, and of course 
greater cheerfulness and beatitude. It is 
not, however, our intention to contrast the 
advantages of savage and civilized life, 
but merely to string together a few facts, 
comieal and curious, connected with the 
origin and progress of thef drama. 

The Roman theatre, it is well ktowir, 
was a large semicircular building, with 
long porticoes, 'covei^ galleries, aiid walks 
plttnted with trees, in which the people 
ilmused themselves till the pl^s began; 
All the actors were masked. The mask 
was an entire head like a helmet, having 
a painted visage, hair colours, arid a lArge 
mouth, so disposed that it greatly increased 
the voice. To express the passions a 
mask was wotn, which viewed in profile, 
tepresented joy on one side and grief on 
the other ; the -actor turning round dex- 
trousl y when necessary. The immense 
%izc! of the theatres, frequently capable of 
tootairiing 30,000 people, would have reti- 
dered it absolutely impossible fbr the 
jgreater part oif the audience to see the 
natural countenance of the actor ; thid 
^ificial erilargement then had its use. 
Among the Grecians the declamation of 
the actol^ was a sort bf singing ; they had 
chortises knd notei as music has, but not 
characters like those of the musical sonff. 
• Passing from the ancients, we find the 
ati^ih of all the European theatres may be 
traced to a kind of extempore farce per- 
Tormed by persons fetrolling from towri 
to tbwn; and acting to the inultitude in 
"pXices of public resort. These btflboneries 
'^ett ifa the fifteenth century succeeded by 
the Mysteries, in which Adam and Eve, 



the patriarchs fthd Jproph^ts, ted the apbi- 
tles, were brbught upon the stage, and^ 
very ofteii represented in the most paro- 
dical manner. Accustomed to the spleri- 
did scenic representations of the Rethish 
churches, it was thought no profanatioii- 
thus to amuse themselves. Accordingl]^ 
9, play at fiht was considered only an 
mfferpiece of relis^us duties, and was- 
frequeittly acted m the chuh^h-yards or 
burying-greunds. . ^ 

The Mysteries were sw^eeded in Engt 
land by another species of dramatic repre- 
sentation, called the Moralities: in wnich 
the virtues and vices of mankind were 
personified and introduced on the stage. 
In the sixteenth century, however, all 
these mummeries were superseded by the 
legitimate drama, or the productions o^ 
a Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher. 

The earliest patent for acting comedieSu 
and tragedies is dated 1574; and such 
was the rapid progress of this rational 
amusement, that ^rly in the next century, 
not less than fifteen licensed theattes were 
ijjjcned to ihe inhabitants of I^nidrjti, Tlse 
best pUya, especially those of Sliakspearc^ 
were acted cbiefty at the BLackfriars^' tfae^' 
tre, or at the Glc^e in Kouthwark* A 6ag 
^aa hokted o^ the front of each th^atm, 
I'he price of jaidmkfioii to the bt?|t pl^ee 
wajs a shilling J |u tUo iaferior ones a penny 
or twopence* The critics sat. on the 
Etage, and were furmshed with pipes smd 
tobacco, The curtain drew not up, tiul 
WHS drj^wn bnrk on each sidt!. From the 
raillery of m Philip Sidoey, it Is doubtful 
whether there vnns a change of Sf*enos, 
It is probiLblethis deficiency "^^^ supplied 
by the names of places being written la 
large characters on the ^tage ; Mating fol^ 
instonce, that thi^ wa^ a wood, a gardeEii^ 
Thebes, R^irae, or Alexandria, as the casi 
might require, Tlie stage was lighted 
with branches like those hutisg in churches^ 
Before the exhibitions began, three flou-* 
risbes, soundings^ or pieces of music wertf 
played; and music was likewise played 
helwecn the acts* Perukes and maskji 
formed part of the stage paraphernalia i 
and the female parts for the first hundred 
years were performed by young men. On^ 
flrafiintic piece coti3pa5ed the whole enter- 
tainment ; and the noui^ of aetiDP beg^ait 
at one in the afternoon, and lasted about 
two hours. The audience before the per- 
formance, amused themselves with reading 
or playinj^ at cards ; others drank aJe Q? 
smoked tobacco. For some time playi 
were arted on SundajR only ; after 1579^ 
they TPcre acted on Mondays and other 
days iTicliscriminately, 

Such continued the state of the dramft 
till the civil war, when it was opposed By 
Hie purltsms ; a race of men indl:ds^/$teini| 
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and inflfixible. Daring the Inteiregnum 
it Spurished with difficulty ; and by uu-; 
ceasing obloquy and reproach, was at first 
persecuted into unpopularity, and at length 
to extinction. It revived at the Restora*. 
tion, and in 1660 Charles. II. licensed two. 
companies, Killigrew's and DayenjBint*s. 
From this period it continued gradually 
to improve in interest and importance,, 
till at length it attained its present state 
or perfection and magnificence. 



MR. M'CULLOCH'S LECTURES 



K^UTlCAt ECONOMY, AT THE LONDON 
TAVElftN. 



lECTURE V« 

Employment op" CAPitAL. 

0/Capifai employed in Agriculture, Ma* 
jntfaclures, and Commerce — Utility of 
' Shopkeepers— ^Different Modes of em* 
ploying' Capital alike advantageous—' 
JVo Distinction between Agriculture 
and Commerce — M, Quesnay and Dr, 
Smith — Theory of the French Econor 
mists — Manufactories not the Cause of 
increased Mortality — Advantages 
derived from them. 

By a provoking mistake we were again 
& few minutes too late to hear Mr.M'Cul-, 
loch's introductory observations, and have,, 
in consequence, been indebted to the 
kindness of. a friend ,. for the commence- 
ment of the lecture. . Mr. M. begins at 
the economical, though somewhat Scottish, 
hour of nine o'clock in the morning ; so 
that it requires a little exertion on the 
part of suburbans to arrive by that 
time at the place appointed. However, 
as we are very desirous of presenting our 
readers with a tolerable transcript of these 
yery interesting discourses, and, that we 
niay perform our task comfortably, we 
.have some thoughts. of repairing to the 
Xondon-tavern over night, so that, in 
future, we may be ready at our post with- 
put fail next morning. 

The lecturer, we ^understand,. began by 
|[tating that all capital is destined for the 
maintenance of productive labour only, 
and .may be employed in four difierent 
\vays : 1. In procuring the rude produce 
annually required for the use of society ; 

2. In manumcturing and preparing that 
zude produce for immediate consumption ; 

3. In transporting commodities from 
places where they abound, tQ those where, 



they are wanted ; 4. Iq dividing articles 
of consumption into such small quantities 
as suit the occasional demands of pur- 
cl^asfrs. In thejirst way is employed the 
capital of all those engaged in the culti-r 
v^tion of the land, in . mines,, or fisheries ; 
in the second, those, of manufactories ; in 
the third, those of all 'wholesale mer- 
chs^nts; and in the fourth, those of all 
retailer?. All employed capital may be 
classed ui^der one of these four general 
heads. 

Each of these four different ways of 
employing capital is essentially neqessaiy 
to the other three, or to the general con* 
yeniency of society. . . 

Unless capital is first- employed in 
raising the raw material, neither maaufacrt 
tures nor trade of any kind can exi»t> 
tJnless capital is employed in manufac- 
turing or preparing, the rude produce, it 
either would not bci produced, at all, or it 
would not be brought into that state 
adapted for use and consumption. Unless 
capital is employed in conveying rude or 
manufactured produce . to districts whei^ 
it is wanted, no more of it would be pro- 
duced than necessary for the consumption 
of the neighbourhood. The capital of the 
merchant exchanges the surplus produce 
of one place for that of another, and thus 
increases the ge<ieral industry and enjoyr 
ment. Again, without capital employed 
in the retail trade, commodities could not 
be subdivided into the small quantities or 
parcels suited to the demands of pur- 
chasers. If there were no such trade as a 
hutcher, for example, eveiy man would be 
obliged^ purchase a whole ox, or a whol^ 
sheep at a time* The prejudices of some 
persons against shopkeepers and trades.- 
men are altogether without foundation. So 
far is it from being necessary either to tax 
them or to restrict their numbers, that they 
can never be so multiplied as to hurt the 
public ; though they may, by competition, 
so as to hurt one another. 

It is an error to suppose society is more 
benefited by caq>ital being invested in one 
branch of industry more than another. 
The pursuits of the agriculturist, the mer- ' 
chant, the carrier, .and the retailer are all 
alike advantageous to the community; 
and, in. proportion to the amount of their 
iiespective capital, equally productive of 
national wealth. . If it. were not . so, the 
less beneficial pursuits would be abaur 
^ned. It is the rate of pro/it which de- 
termines the employment of capital, which 
again, depends on the price — the demand — 
or the necessities of the public, for .that 
mecies of industry ; which if not equal in 
-qifferent kinds of employment, that em- 
ployment gradually declines from want of 
encouragement, ;, . , ; ^ -,.. , 
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M. Quesnay, and after hitn Dr. Smith, 
had assiitDed- a distinction between agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and^ comVnercial 
industry; and attempted to show «the 
superior productiveness of the former. 

Mr. M*Gulloch here gave some account 
of Quesnay, and the theory of the Econo- 
mists, The father of the French philoso-' 
pher was a small proprietor, and having 
been educated in the country, he was 
naturally inclined to regard agriculture 
with peculiar favour. Observing the de- 
pressed state of France, he set himself to 
trace the cause which prevented her 
making the progress which the ingenuity 
of her population, a fine climate, and fertile 
soil seemed to ensure. He speedily disco- 
vered- that the prevention of the exporta^ 
Hon of com, and the preference given by 
the regulations of Colbert to manufac- 
turing and' commercial industry, formed 
the most powerful obstacles to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Not content with 
exposing the impolicy of this preference, 
Quesnay fell into an error in the opposite 
extreme, by attempting to show that agri- 
culture was not merely equai, but superior 
to manufactures, and the only species of 
industry which contributed to increase the 
riches of a nation. Founding his theory 
on the indisputable fact, that every thing 
which ministers to our wants ib drawn 
from the soil, he assumed, as the basis of 
his system, that the earth is the only 
source of weakh, and held that industry 
is incapable of producing any new value 
except when employed in agriculture, in- 
cluding under' that term fisheries and 
mines. His observation of the striking 
effects of the vegetation of nature, and the 
circumstance that of those who are en- 
gaged in industry, none but the culti- 
vators of the soil paid rent for the use of 
natural agents, appeared an incontrovert- 
ible proof, that agriculture was the only 
species of industry which yielded a net 
aurplus (produit net) above the expense 
of production. - 

- On this principle, Quesnay proceeded to 
divide society into three classes : 1. The 
productive class, by whose agency all 
wealth is produced, consisted of farmers 
and labourers, engaged in agriculture ; 2. 
The proprietary class, consisting of those 
who live on the rent of land, or the net 
surplus raised by the cultivators, after their 
necessary expenses have been deducted ; 
3. The unproductive class consisted of 
merchants, manufacturers, citizens, me- 
Bial8,&c.,whose labour, though exceedingly 
useful, added nothing, accoiding to Ques- 
nay, to the national wealth, and who sub- 
sisted entirely on the wages paid to them 
hy the other two classes. Supposing this 
cutfsification comet, all ti^es must ulti- 



mately fall on thejw-o/iHtfftfiyVilaMfttncd 
the other two classes could hold nothing 
which had not in the first instance been 
derived -from the owner of the soil. Con- 
sistently with this principle, and to save 
the expenses of indirect taxation, Quesnay 
proposed that all existing burdens shoiild 
be repealed, and that a single tax; (imp6t 
unique,) laid directly on the land, should 
be imposed in their place. 

In this ingenious theory, M. Quesnay 
and his followers mistook altogether the 
nature of production, and really supposed 
wealth to consist of matter ; whereas, in 
its natural state, matter is rarely posseted 
of utility, and is always destitute ol vahte* 
Industry does not produce wealth, by 
making any addition to the matter of our 
globe; this being a quantity susceptible 
of neither augmentation nor diminution. 
Its real effect is to produce wealth by 
^ving utiUty to matter already in ex- 
istence; and it is obvious, that labour 
employed in manufactures and commerce 
is just as productive of utility, and conse* 
(juentl^ of wealth, as the labour employed 
in agriculture.^ The opinion of the econo- 
mists, that the labour of the a^iculturiat 
is assisted by natural agents, is unques- 
tionably true: the husbandman prepares 
the ground for the seed and deposits it 
there ; but it is nature that unfolds the 
germ, that feeds and ripens the growing 
plant and brings it to a state of inaturitv* 
But it is easy to show that nature is equally 
aiding in every other branch of industry. 
The powers of'^ water and of wind; which 
move our machinery, support our ships, 
and impel them over the deep, — the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and the elasticity 
of steam, which enable us to work the mo^ 
stupendous engines, — are they not the 
spontaneous gifts of nature^? In fact, the 
single advantage of machinery consists in 
its having enabled us to press the powers 
of nature into our service, and to make 
them perform the drudgery, the principal 
of which, otherwise, must have been, the 
labour of man. In niavigation, for example, 
is it possible to doubt that the powers of 
nature, the buoyancy of the water, impulse 
of the wind, and the polarity of the mag- 
net, contribute as much as the toil of the 
sailor to waft our ships from shore to 
shore 1 tn bleaching and fermentation the 
whole process is carried on by natural 
agents ; and it is to the effects of heat in 
softening and melting metals, in preparing 
bur food, and in warming our houses, that 
in these northern climates we owe tjtie 
chief comforts of our habitations. 

FinalliL it is an idle refinement to in- 
stitute (ustinctiotis between rural and 
manufacturing industry : for wealth is n^ 
cessarily the lesult of both -, and it^ is b/ 
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ttcir cenciivMiicc jproduelB tpquire qor-. 
Buraable value. Toe viihie of cocu fesuits 
ts fiiuck from the reaper who gsitW^ it w, 
—of the miUec and. ba|i:«r, who convert it 
saccesuvel^r into flotur and b?eii4t 49 it 
does frqm that ol the sovec »q4 plough- 
mao. Without the laliour of the weaver, 
the raw material ef flax would lose all iU 
^rahie, ^nd be regarded no way 9uperior to 
the most useless weed that grows* What 
tan we gain by inquiries ^o determine 
whdch of these two species of labour cpn- 
duces most to national wealth t or are 
they not as idle as if we busied ourselves* 
whether the right or left foot is most useful 
in walking l 

The lecturer concluded his interesting 
discourse, with remarking on the alleged 
increased mortality among mechanips and , 
artisans : he tdenied the popular notion of 
the /degrading tendency of manufactures, 
and concluded; with expatiating on the 
immense advantages which had resulted 
from them to this country. They had laid 
the foundation of agdeultural prosperity* 
by the wealth they had created, and tended 
materially to the diffusion of comfort and 
independence among all classes of societyk 

LECTURE yt 



Origin 9/ Mouetf — Different Commodt" 

'. ties used /or that Purpose — Advantages 

of Gold a^d Silver — Money not a Sign 

J of V^ue — Prices of Convmodities-— 

Seignorage — Expense of a Metallic 

Currency — Origin of Paper Money* 

After alluding to the scope of the pre- 
ceding lecturts, Mr.M*Culloch introduced 
his^ present subject with stating, that in a 
State of Society in which every one pro- 
tiuoes enough for his own consumption 
> and no more, there would be no need of 
inoHiy, Exchange is the foundation of 
money, aiid the instrument by which the 
butcher, brewer, or agriculturist ex- 
changes the commodities of which they 
have a surplus, foi" those in which they 
are deficient. In different countries and 
'Stages of civilization, various media have 
been employed for the purpose of barter. 
Sych nations as subsist by the chase use 
the skins of wild beasts. Cattle, among 
the' ancient Germans, was the regular 
medium of transfer, and it was in this 
description of coin all penalties and fines 
for crimes and misdemeanours were levied. 
Tn the agricultural state corn is employed 
as the measure of value. In Abyssinia, 
and - among other African tribes, small 
shells termed caurHes perform the office of 
money ; and in Newfoundland, and soma 
paiU of Asia, dried ^h is used. . 



. Cfttt noi^e Qf thoie O^nqediliff poMMt 
the qu?aitie« e^s^ntiad te inQn^y, pamely» 
divisibili^, durabili4jt, pqrti^imi, . and 
i(tH^lut9igeabh valiie. . Skin^ CQul^ not be 
divid^, so »s to 9uit the uurp«w of Uadfs ;. 
oattle 9^ com wer^ fbjeijtionalde. bQth 
fcon^ their ch»^geable Yalue,.svQd the 4i^- 
culty of traiwp9rti9g th(m fjpm ^plaoe to 
place. 

Thesp 4efePts led to the g9neral adcfH 
tionof'gold and silver tsthe instrument 
of exchange The ]^recious metals ara 
less subject to deterioration than^ other 
commodities. They/ comprise a greiat 
valine in a small compass, and are of the 
same quality all over the worid. A con- 
siderable period, however,, elapsed before 
they^were used ift their present form. At 
first, bars or ingots were only employed; 
a lump of silver or gold was bartered for 
corn or cattle. This is not cpnjeptural, 
since we learn from. Pliny and Aristotle, 
that commodities were regularly exi 
phanged for certain quantities of the pre- 
cious metals. And in the sacred writmgs 
it is. related that Abraham bought a piece 
of land for 400 shekela of silver. In 
China, money does not circulate under 
public authority but in bulk, and passes 
according to weight Such a mode opens 
a wide door to s^dulteration, and anorda 
no mark for ascertaining the fineness of 
the metal. Indeed, the pperation of 
assaying and asceitaining the. proportion 
of pure gold or silver in a given quantity, 
of specie, is a task of difficulty with all tfaift 
advantages of modern science. 

Hence money with the mark of ^fiutluh* 
rity originated.; a stamp was used to 
indicate, at once its weight. 9Mid Jineaess, 
Exchanges were thereby facilitated, and 
every one had the means of disposing of. 
his surplus products. Coin is. merely a 
piece of metal of known weight and fine* 
ness, the great advantage of which con- 
sists in. saving the trouble of weighing, 
and protecting the receiver from fraud. 
Money is incorrectly said to be a sign of 
yalue ; it is not a sign, but the thing sig- 
nified. A promissory note is truly only a 
sign, and is intrinsically worth Only the 
value of the papers But the value of gold 
and silver depends on the «ame principle 
as the value of other oommodities : they 
measure the value of commodities, . no 
more than commodities measure the value 
of them. If a hat sell for a guinea, it it 
as correct a measure of the value of a 
guinea, as a guinea . is of the hat. Mr. 
Locke thought the value of the precious 
metals wsts conventional, and depended 
on the mutual agreement of society ; the 
notion was refuted by the famous Law, of 
Mississippi memory^ and MrJIarria. Witht 
out monopoly, the price oi gold is jagpi« 
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Itted like that of oilier commodities; it 
depends on the e&at of production^ in 
other words, on the labour and capital 
expended in bringing it to - market 
'Whether bullion will be carried to the 
mint or sold to the jeweller depends on 
the profit which can be realited. If the 
<lemand for gold, for plate, or ornamental 
uses, be considerable, the price will be 
connderable ; the market pnce of bullion 
will exceed the mint price, and, in conse- 
quence, bullion will be sold to the dealer, 
and coin melted. 

Mr. ]V|*Culloch next proceeded to ex- 
plain the nature of priceSt and how they 
depended on the proportions betwixt the 
quantity of precious metals in circulation, 
and 'the quantity of commodities. The 
quantity of commodities increasing, and 
the supply of gold and silver remaining 
stationary, prices fall; in other words, 
the same amount of gold exchanges fo% 
a greater quantity of commodities. Sup- 
posing commodities are multiplied ten- 
fold, and the quantity of money in circu- 
lation is not augmented, evCry thing 
will be only one-tenth of its former price. 
A shilling may be made equal in value 
to a pound, and one pound to twenty, by 
limitjng the number in circulation. 

In some countries a adgnorage is 
levied to defray the expense of coinage. 
But this is the lea^t p^ of the cost of 
maintaining a metallic ' currency. If the 
circulation amount to fifty millions, a 
capital to that amount is withdrawn from 
productive employment : and supposing 
ihe ordinary profit on capital 10 per cent. 
this makes an annual loss of five millions. 
The wear and tear of coin is also consi- 
derable ; add to these losses by fire, ship- 
wreck, and other casualties. The total 
annual expense of maintaining a metallic 
circulation amounting to fifty millions can- 
not be reckoned at less than six millions. 
In a country like France, where coin is 
chiefly used, the expense must be enor- 
mous. Necker estimated the coin in cir- 
eulation at 2,200 millions of livres, and 
Puchet at 1 ,800 millions ; supposing the 
.last sum, it- must cost Prance annually 
.the enormous sum of 185 millions of 
Hvres. 

Hence ariste the great economy and 
advantage of a paper currency. It is 
•ubstituting for' the instrument of ex- 
change, one of the cheapest, for one of the 
dearest, commodities; A bit of paper not 
worth sixpence may transfer value equal 
to £600, or a £1000. On this principle 
baniinff is conducted, by which profit \i 
derived, not by trading with' money, but 
the representative of money, or paper. 
A banker does fiot keep money' iti his 
odAm equaf lb tha amoiuit of ute- paper 



he issues, but only" as mhch as will meet 
the ordinary demand for cash. A bank, 
Mr. Ricardo sftys, would never be esta- 
blished, if it had only the profits of its 
own capital ; it is by tradin? with the 
capital of others, the profits bf banking 
are realized. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

. Ths theatre attached to the London 
Mechanics* Institution is now nearly com- 
pleted. In the mean time, however, the 
bhapel employed for temporary purposes 
continues to be crowded by auditories no 
less attentive than intelligent. 

Dr. Birkbeck has commenced a new 
^urse of lectures, in which he purposes 
to examine the various important pheoo«> 
mena connected with the science of iw/* 
taism. And as electro-magxietism will 
form a part of the course, the learned 
president will thus be enabled' to- iotro- 
duoe tp the members of the Institution the 
ingenious Mr. Marsh, who, from the 
humble occupation of a labourer in th« 
arsenal at Woolwich, has been enabled to 
acquire a sufficient acquaintance in the 
above science to illustrate, experimentally, 
nearly all its most curious phenomena. 

. SPITALriELDS MSCHANtCS' INSTITU- 
TION. 

Four lectures on the science of astro- 
nomy are now in course of delivery at this 
Institution, and after their completion, a 
regular series of about fifty experimental 
discourses, embracing a complete historj 
6f the progress of mechanical and chemi^ 
cal science, will be entered upon. 

The following digest of the latest pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. will serve to show 
the value and variety of its labours to a 
commercial country like Great Britain. 

Improvements m the mechanism of 
steam-engines, in which the valves are 
opened by hev^l gear, instead of the ordi- 
nary crank movements: — fire-balls that 
are a substitute for coal or other fuel, 
inade by a composition of cow-dung, saw- 
dust, and small-coal : — a key for the locks 
bf street doors, which cannot be opened 
by any instrument on the outside of the 
door: — safe coaches, having guards or 
props to support them in' case of over- 
turning: — a pump, the rising main of 
which is formed into sevefai combined 
syphons : — an air bed made by a series 
, 6f long bags filled with air : — improve- 
ments in lenses for optical purposes, in 
which th'^ refraction' is proposed to be 
Corrected by combining several pieces of 
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glass to form one lens :— a spirit lev«}, in 
which a perpendicular bar is acted upon 
by the flow of mercury in the horizontal 
tube ; this bar is intended to be employed 
instead of the ordinary plumb line : — ^a 
magnetical apparatus for extracting small 
particles of steel from the eyes of persons 
employed in pointing of needles and other 
dry grmders of iron and steel : — a window 
turned over to prevent accidents in clean^ 
ing : — a fire escape, consisting of a rope 
to be attached to a staple previously fixed 
■in the ceiling of the room, and wben a 
lire occurs the rope is to be made fast to 
the staple, from whence it is to descend 
to the opposite house, forming an inclined 
plane for a chair, containing one or two 
persons, to be passed down ; the mode of 
regulating the descent being by a check 
tope, traversed through a sheave or pulley 
block : — a mode of raising bricks, mortar, 
and other articles, to the top of a scaffold, 
to prevent the necessity of carrying them 
np ladders. A centrifugal governor for a 
crane : — a guard for a lock, consisting of 
a scutcheon to^ cover the key-hole, which 
is fixed or moved by a secret bolt, worked 
upon the shifting letter principle : — a 
safety valve for a steam-engine, consisting 
of a piston packed in a small cylinder 
open to the small boilers, which piston is 
kept down by a spiral spring of a power 
equal to the pressure at which the engine 
is intended to work ; upon the force of the 
steam exceeding that point, the piston 
will be raised, and the steam escape 
through an opening in the side of the 
small cylinder near its top: — a pump 
bucket, the valves of which are of metal, 
with bevelled edges instead of leather : — 
a fire escape, consisting of a long pole set 
in the top of an engine, to which a lever 
is attached, having a bucket at the end, 
to be raised to the windows of the house 
on fire :— iron ties to be employed in 
buildings, as auxiliaries in the framing of 
timbers, truss girders, and roofs of a large 
Span : — ^improved dock gates, constructed 
at Devonport : — a fire escape, consisting of 
a carriage with a mast in the middle, to 
which a cross arm' is attached and drawn 
up by ropes and pulley blocks, at the end 
of the arm a chair is suspended, to be let 
np and down by a rope and pulley : — safe 
coaches, in which tne centre of gravity 
moves as the wheels pass rapidly round a 
corner : — ^improvements to aid the sailing 
of ships, by addition to the keel and rud- 
der : — a fire escape, consisting of a trough 
with steps on the inside, which may be 
moved from the side of a house by joints, 
and placed to a window, whereby persons 
can descend : — a safety valve for a steam- 
engine, in which the plug of the > valve is 
ftationary, but the seat is enabled to re- 



cede from it^ and open the vyve by the 
bending up of the plate in which the seat 
is fixed, as the force of the steam in« 
creases: — a bridge of tension and sus- 
pension, constructed of ropes and canes, 
which may be put up or tsiken down in a 
few hours; the model exhibited a fac- 
simile of one made for passing rapids in 
the East Indies: — folcung chairs, put 
together by hinge joints, which pack to- 
ptber in a small compass, and are pecu- 
liarly adapted for camp equipage or for^ 
shipping : — a system of gymnastic exercise 
for giving freedom and agility to the 
bodies of young persons:— -a method of 
ventilating ships, by means of tubes 
which pass from t(ie lower part up to the 
deck, and over the sides of the vessel 
down to the water's edge ; the undulation 
of the waves causing the water to raise 
occasionally in the pipes, and again re- 
ceding keeps up a continual air pump, 
which draws the foul air from the lower ' 
parts of the vessel : — the stands of a table 
for drawing lar^e plans of architectural 
designs, by which the ta-ble is rendered 
capable of being raised to various heights, 
and of turning in eveiy direction, as well 
as being inclined at different angles to the 
horizon: — a cooking apparatus with 
boilers, steamers^ ovens, &c. the fire being 
in the middle, and the flues passing 
through between the several compart- 
ments :— a new mode of supporting the 
centering of arches of bridges and other 
erections : — a water wheel, which turns 
horizontally on a vertical axle, having 
float boards attached by hinges to the 
sides of the cross arms, so that they have 
a bearing and resistance. against the arms 
on one side, as the wheel revolves^ and 
float freely on the other : — an improved 
wooden leg, the socket of which is made 
of metal to give stability, instead of 
leather as heretofore : — an instrument on 
an improved construction for drawing 
teeth: — surgical instruments of several 
kinds, and for various purposes : — methods 
of adapting a lever, so as to afford the 
means of shipping and unshipping anchora 
and heavy cannon :-r-stages round ves- 
sels, for the purpose of repairing their out- 
sides : — coffers for repairing ships below 
water: — ^improvements in ship building: 
floating leaky vessels by means of air- 
bags on the sides, from which ropes pass 
under the>ship's bottom, and by drawing 
the ropes tight, the hull is raised in the 
water : — timber for stern rails : — tubes of 
an improved kind for barometers, and 
other philosophical purposes : — a portable 
stand for a telescope: — a carpenter's 
smoothing plane for reducing rough tim- 
ber :-^ sextant :-*a port^e tnill ta 
grind com and otber grain by meant of 
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steel cntten, indented, like bur stones :— a 
method of opening ships' ports at sea. 

SCIENCE, AND USEFUL DISCO- 
VERIES IN THE ARTS. 

. Thaumatropb. Under this title we. 
have jast. witnessed a most amusing illus- 
tration of the optical fact, that aU lumi- 
sous objects are to a certain extent perma- 
nent pn the retina. 

The apparatus consists of a round box, 
containing a variety of cards, each sus- 
pended by a piece of bobbin at either 
side. There is part of a figure or object,* 
represented on one side of the card, and 



the remainder on the otl^er. Thus we 
find a gibbet and rope furnished with its 
Usual melancholy appendage by merely 
twirling the bobbins ; and under the ap- 
propriate title of '* a new tune to an old 
joke, or a round about way to turn'm^ 
green," we have a birch rod on. one 
side of a card speedily clothed in the 
finest verdure by a shower of leaves from 
the other, 

IMPROVED PUMP. , 

A great improvement in this useful 
hydraulic engine has been rewarded by 
the Society of Arts. It is represented in 
the diagram beneath. 




Instead of employing^a^straight cylin- 
drical barrel, the curved pipe c, c, is fur- 
nished with a piston made to work air 
tight, and bent in a similar curve* The 
cistern g is intended to receive the water 
raised from a well by the suction pipe d, 
so that in this form of the pump, the 
fnston rod is always working m a direc- 
tion parallel to the bore of the barrel. 

HYDRAULIC ORRERY. 

A very curious piece of mechanism 
under this title was exhibited by Mr. Part* 
ington in his lectures at the Spitalfields 
Mechanics* Institution. It was originally 
inviented by Mr. Busby, and is highly 
deserving of scientific notice ; not so 
much for its astronomical display, as for 
its developemeut of great effects produced 
by a ver^ small mechanical force ; a small 
syphon, in the first instance, setting the 
whole machine in. motion, whilst new 
forces are generated by that motion to an 
extent that may render the principle one 
of high importance in the useful arts. As 
ftn oaery, it show 8» ^by a very iDgenious 



adjustment, the exact motion of the mooif 
through her nodes, and the relative mo- 
tions of Jupiter's moons in a diminishing 
ratio of force and motion, on averysim<* 
pie principle, but which seems capable of 
more extensive application. 

BLEACHING OP 8PONOE8. 

These articles are in such general use 
that the following directions for cleansing 
and bleaching them may not be unaccept- 
able. 

' The sponges are first to be steeped in 
cold water for some days, then washed 
repeatedly in fresh water until it comes 
clear, and afterwards in hot water several 
times. If they contain much calcareous 
matter, they are now to be placed for 
about twenty-four hours in a weak solu- 
tion of muriatic acid ; after which* being 
washed, they are to be placed for about 
eight days, in a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid, again repeatedly washed in fresh 
water, and then dried slowly ia the 
opeuair^-WoMffia/de/'Astrm. ^ 
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\ {'rom-^me experiments and observa* 
tiotts latelj^ W^^^t it would appear that the 
Wli% Boint of water an4 other fluids, is 
^y no m^ans sq uniform, under equal de- 
^re^s.f>f pr^ttre> as has generally been 
imagined ; for it seems fully es|ablished 
tl^at the intrpduction of any solid matter, 
such as chips of %ood, bits'of glass, metal- 
lic particles, &c. into a heated fluid, will 
cause it to boil up, that is, to discharge 
yapq\^> and at a lower temperature than 
)t otherwise would have doqe. Some- 
thing of this kind has, we beUeve, ibr a 
considerable time been practised by the 
keepers of steam-engines, for the purpose 
of accelerating and augmenting the dis- 
engagement of the steam, but without 
being well understood or attracting great 
attention ; lately, however, the fact has 
as it were forced itself into notice; and it 
has already been proposed to take advan- 
tage of it m the process of distillation, to 
which it may, in all probability, be very 
happily appued. 



A ^SIT TO GREECE IN 1823 AND 1824. 
BY GEORGE WADDINGTON, ESQ., 8V0. 
MURRAY. 

Mr. Waddington is only a bird of 
ill omen on the present state and future 
prospects of Greece. He is a man of 
doubts and misgivings, and really seems 
unable to make up his mind whether this 
flassic land had not better slumbered on 8^ 
itw. centuries longer under the Turkish 
y^, than incurred tbe agitations and 
casualties attending her struggle for free- 
dpm« With a lively sen^ of the evils 
which obscure her present efforts, Mr. W. 
appears to forget the greater calamities 
from wliich she b^s escapedt -.^^d the 
future good that awaits her triumphant 
•xcrtions. In his nnfawourable character 
pf the Greeks and their leaders, howerer^ 
we can discera nothing but what might 
have been anticipated in a nation emerge 
ing, after an acduoud tnad, from a state of 
great moral and soeial degradatiuo. In 
civil conflicts the bravest rather than the 
best assume the foremost place, and it is 
enly when the storm of battle is over that 
the less ob^usive claims of virtue and 
talent, are recognised. But the question 
between the present prospects of Greece, 
nnd the state in which she was likely to 
«ontiniie under her Ottoman oppressors, 
Hes in' a very small compass. Ii^ the 
loEmer she has every thing to hope ; with 
free institutiavs^ her reaovioes, industry. 



and ittlellect may exprad ; hn^ under te 
Turks, the future woiUdliave been like tht 
past, and all the advantages of fine cli- 
mate, fertile soil, and an ingenicMis peo^U^ 
lost in the stagnant pool of despotism. 

Leaving these general considerations, 
let us come to iwr autbar^s jrabUeation. 
It commences with a very prolix intrpdno- 
tion, in which the reader is amosed 
with a vaiiety of cm^ectures on tho 
causes of the Greek xevolutton, and a 
great deal oi general teiODning, charac- 
terised by a singular sort of netaphysipnl 
imbecility. The body of the work is. 
made up of insulated sketches, dated 9t 
Constantinople, Athens, lAndon, 2aote» 
Corfh, and other places, and concludes 
with an elaborate defence of the govern- 
ment of sir Thomas Maitland in the 
Ionian Islands, and finally with an ap- 
pendix of state papers and iUustrative 
documents.. ; Deducting the outward 
members, tbe bo^ 4>f the book- occupies 
220 pages, and it is from these we shall 
make a' few selections ; requesting the 
reader to bear in mind, the peculiar men- 
tal texture of Mr.. Waddington, and those 
evanescent circumstances, which we have 
already hinted s^ hkely to exert a tempo- 
rary influence over the character of the 
Greeks and their chie^ 

DESCRIPTION OF ATHENS. 

The modem town of Athens was never 
remarkable for beauty or regularity of 
construction: it has now suffered the 
demolition of about one-third of its build- 
ings. Many Turkish houses were burnt 
by the Greeks, in the first siege of the 
eitadel : many Greek houses were mined 
during the occupation of tl^e place by 
Omer Bri6ni; and many of h^th have 
fallen into the streets from mere hun^dity 
and neglect. The cburcl^es and fposqnes 
have not met with greater mercy in this 
religious war ; and even the ashes of the 
dead have not been allowed to repose ii| 
secuiity. The spacious Turkish burial- 
ground at the foot of .the Areopagus, for- 
merly solemn and sacred, ana now scat- 
tered over with the fragments of its 
monuments, and profaned by the insults 
of the conqueror^ attests the fury of a 
revenge not to be satiated by blood. 

By . a singular change of national cha- 
racter, modern Athens is, of all the cities 
of Greece, the least maritime. In fact, 
she does not possess one single vessel o£ 
any size or description, — not one Athe- 
nian sailor exists to pay hom^e at the 
tomb of Themistocles. The commerce of 
Attica is, therefore, entirely in the hands 
of .foreigners, and the natives have so 
means of supplying even tl^eir own wants 
•nd neoessities. It is poeaible thai this 
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mose my bsfe conttilmttd to a«^pneiit 
theic sufferiiigs. 

In my daily rides ampne the mountaiBS 
and villagef, ^by wbicfai, tbough unarmed 
and alone, I nsk Uttle under tha vigorous 
government of Odysseus,) I observe little 
else than distress and poverty. The vil- 
lages are half-burnt and haJf-deserted ; 
the peasants civil, but suspicious; ithe 
convents abandoned or defaced, and their 
large massive gates shattered with qiusket- 
balls ; while human bones may sometimes 
be discovered bleaching in the melan- 
oholy solitude. In the mean time, there 
is no appearance of depret^sion or indo- 
lence. A great portion of tb^ ground i» 
cultivated, and crops are^ sown, in the 
uncertainty who may reap them *' for the 
immortal gods :" the olives too, and the 
vineyards, are receiving almost the same 
labour which would be bestowed upon 
them in a time of profound peace. 

In the city, the Bazaar exhibits a scene 
of some animation; and, owing to the 
great influx of refugees from Thebes and 
livadia, some of whom have even pre- 
served a part of their property, there is 
here no appearance of depopulation. 
There is even occasionally some inclioa- 
tion to gaiety ; genuine, native hilarity 
vrill sometiq^es have its course in spite of 
circumstances, and the maids of Athena 
will dance their Romaic in the very face 
of misery. But it will scarcely be cre- 
dited, that the celebration of the Carnival 
is 'at this instant proceeding with great 
uproar and festivity. Drunken buffoQUS, 
harlequins, and painted jesters, are riot- 
ously parading the streets, while Gourra's 
sulky Albanians sit frowning at the for- 
tress-gate, and the Turks and the plague 
are preparing to rush down fromNegropont 
ana Carysto. 

Mr, W. estimates the present population 
pf Athens at 13,000, many of whom are 
in s|. state of the greatest wretphednes^ 
and destitution. 

THE 6REXK NAVY. 

Let me now attempt to give some ac« 
count of^the celebrated Greek navy, whosQ 
exploits, real and imaginary, have filled 
us all with so much admiration for the 
last two or three years, 
> Every ,one is acquainted with the 
Causes to which this fleet is indebted for 
its existence; nor is it less generally 
known that the vessels are without ex-> 
ception the private property of the different 
merchants of the three islands ; there is 
not^ in fact, in the. wjiole Arphipelago 
one government sliip. J have beheld too 
much of the real nature of this singular 
contest to retain mucl^ disposition to ei^- 



tfausiasm ; but when T recollect ibe floats 
ihg masses which I have lately left al 
Constantinople, and in the Dardaneir^s, 
—when I recollect the magnitude and 
resources of the Turkish empire^ it<t ports, 
its forests, and its opulence, — and when I 
behold a few individuals, the inhabitants 
of three nak^d rocks, w|iose several cities 
do not nearly equal the area of the mere 
seraglio of the sultan, animated by a 
variety of feelings, of which some at least 
are honourable, in support of a cause 
whose purity is unassailable, — when I see 
these daring islanders successfully bid 
defiance to their gigantic enemy, and 
even^ defeat in open sea his unwieldy 
force, I will not attempt to qualify the 
admiration which is extorted from, me by 
So singular a combination of genius and 
audacity. ' • 

The Greek vessels are almost exclu- 
sively brigs, mounting from eight to 
twenty guns ; not above ' two or' three 
corvettes are usually to be found in their 
largest fleets, and those are little more 
formidable than their companions. Every 
e;ipedition is attended by a certain num- 
ber of fire-ships, in which the entire hope 
of every offensive operation appears to be 
placed. 

The largest number that ever has been 
mustered was fVom a hundred and twelve 
to a hundred and sixteen sail, in the first 
year of the insurrection. The Hydriotes 
usually compose about two -fifths of the 
united fleet, the Psarians and Spezziotes 
forming the remainder, in the proportion, 
perhaps, of three to two : and such is 
nearly the proportion of tne population 
of the three Islands. The aamiral, or 
commanding captain, is a Hydriote, noroi* 
nated, probably, bv the primates of that 
island, who consult in their election the 
wishes of the people. 

The I merchants of the three naval 
islands, on whom has fallen mainly the 
whole expense of equipping the fleet, 
were compelled, to make enormous sacri- 
fices during the first yetf^ of the insurrec- 
tion, — ^partly from the vast number of 
vessels which it was at first thought 
necessary to employ, and partly from the 
very high pay which the sailors appear to 
have demanded ; from ten even to fifteen 
dollars a month, were the wages usually 
rec^ved by them. However, in }823i 
the pay was fixed at fifty Greek piatrett 
(five dollars) a month, and still remains 
at that rate, 

NAVAL DISCIPUNS. 

• In a Greek fleet, there Jippears to exist 
neither any gradation of r^k, tier any 
$ort gf discipline whatsoever, An admirii) 
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doet ' indeed exerciie the nomioal com- 
mand, but with very slight means of 
enforcing hb orders, even on board his 
own vessel. All the rest is pure demo- 
cracy. Every sailor is made acquainted 
with the object of every expedition, and 
generally forms, and sometimes offers, his 
own particular opinion, as to the best 
means of accomplishing it. And, were it 
hot that every individual is animated with 
the most violent hatred against the com- 
mon enemy, and is strongly sensible of the 
advantages of unanimity, I can perceive 
no tie by which a fleet so constituted could 
be held together for an hour. Indeed, I 
have heard a frequent complaint', that the 
admiral, at the moment of some impor- 
tant operation, has often made at day- 
break the melancholy discovery, that 
many of his squadron have deserted him 
in the night ; some, perhaps, on a visit to 
their fanulies at home, and others in pur- 
suit of some private scheme of profit or 
plunder. The sight of a fine flock of 
sheep, grazing on a neighbouring shore, 
has been known not unfrequently to 
seduce from obedience the least disorderly 
among the Hellenic mariners. 

It is for these and similar reasons, that 
the Greeks, notwithstanding their occa- 
sional successes, have, in fact, lost many 
excellent opportunities of action : nor do I 
believe that they could Jceep the sea folr 
a week against any naval enemy, except 
a Turk or an Austrian. 

On board their vessels separately, the 
only attempt at subordination which I 
have ever perceived or heard of is at 
meaJs, and I know not whether this be 
not an invention peculiar to Hydriote 
pride. The captain dines alone, and the 
mate, (the uostr* uomo, who acts as lieu- 
tenant,) also munches his beans and 
caviar in solitude. Next in respect are 
four of the elder sailors, who generally 
stand at the helm, and who also have a 
separate table. These five, if we like, we 
may call officers, and, indeed, the mate is 
often a kinsman or connection of the 
captain, and has, therefore, some claim to 
that title. Again, the common sailors 
have a subdivision of messes, regulated, I ' 
believe, according to their age, and ob- 
served with scrupulous severity. 

Now, though I cannot learn that any "^ 
^oul on board (except the captain, who is 
generally owner) possesses any acknow- 
ledged authority over any other, yet I am 
still persuaded that the above culinary 
distinctions act in some measure as a sub- 
stitute for real gradation of rank, and are 
of use in the introduction of some sort of 
discipline. At any rate, they contain the 
rudiments of a ' system, which, under 
better drcumstances, will probably be 



brought to considerable perfection; ht 
the Greeks possess all the materials for 
an excellent navy ; and, in some of the 
most useful quahties of sailors, as adroit- 
ness, activity, ingenuity, they are indivi- 
dually inferior to no seamen in the world. 

CHAKACTEB OF THB WAB. 

The present will prove, if I mistake 
not, the most innocent civil war on record* 
Scarcely a movement' will be made, oC 
whichj some intrigue shall not previously 
have secured the success. With abun- 
dance of negbtiation, threats, promises, 
bribery, and perjury, there vrill happily 
be extremely little bloodshed. Greeks 
are any thing rather than hard fighters : 
indeed, they will never fight, if they can 
avoid it, except under the most favoar- 
able circumstances of position, numbers^ 
or darkness. A few hundred marksmen 
defend one of those impenetrable passes, 
with which the country abounds, against 
a body of Turkish cavalry, who preselit 
themselves, stupidly rather than courage«> 
ously, to be butcnered and plundered. 
Any offensive movement is a surprise^ 
generally nocturnal. I know no single 
instance, during the whole contest, of a 
battle well disputed,* on equal terms, on 
fair open ground, and in the face of day. 
£y 8^ ^€1 icol %\wiTov, is no longer the 
motto of Grecian heroism; "dolus tm 
virtus,** is discovered to be [the securer 
principle. 

LEVEES OF COLOCOTRONI. 

I have presented myself three or four 
times at the levees of Colocotroni, and 
have received from him repeated assuran- 
ces of his peculiar respect for the English 
nation, and his attachment to its individual 
members; and in fact, he immediately 
provided me with an excellent lodging, 
which I could not otherwise have pro- 
cured, lliese professions amuse me the 
more, as the old hypocrite is notoriously 
anti-Anglican, and is continually and 
publicly accusing the British government 
of designs to occupy and enslave the 
Morea. His manners, however, to do 
him justice, are utterly devoid of urbanity^ 
and, like his countenance and dress, are 
precisely those which best [become a dis- 
tinguished captain of banditti. His court 
seems to consist of about fifteen capitani, 
who seat themselves on the sofa which 
lines three sides of his spacious hall; from 
the walls are suspended Turkish muskets 



* The battle of Petta approaches mot^ 
nearly to an exception ; but that wa* foiiRht by 
Germans, and lost by the treachery of Greeks. 
The battle of Carpenissi, in which the Greeks 
attacked, was a night action. 
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curiously inlaid, with many valuable pis- • 
tals and sabres. His ca{>itaQi are as6lt)iy 
a crew as. I ever beheld, and, for the most 
pait, iU-loolung, and very meanly attired ; 
Dut the most miserably starving wretch 
that I have observed among them, is a 
Papas; or priest, bonneted and bearded, 
but still military. The usual covering 
fgr their head is. nothing more than the 
X^d cap of the , country ; . but there are 
generally two or three of the party who 
think proper, from whatsoever feelmg of 
vanity, to burden themselves with ex- 
tremely large and shapeless turbans ; Co- 
loootroni takes little notice of any of them, 
and seldom rises at their entrance. The 
fourth, side of the room is occupied by a 
number of soldiers, who remain standing ; 
upon some occasion Colocotrooi thought 
proper .to conimand them to retire, — they 
obeyed reluctantly and slowly, and in a 
very few minutes returned in parties of 
two or three, and reoccupied their station. 
There. is no smoking, nor any circulation 
of coffee oi';conversation. This singularly 
dull scene may last about twenty minutes, 
and then, on some signal from the chief, 
the party rise and disperse. 

CHARACTER OF THE GREEKS. 

After all that has been said and written 
on that most prolific subject, Greek cha-^ 
racier^ we may at least be allowed to as- 
sume that the Greeks have corner character, 
—that they have certain qualities which, 
from peculiar prevalence among them, 
may be called, national ; and among these 
it will not be disputed^ that one of the 
most distinguishing is a keen, active, sus- 
picious jealousy. It is for this reason that 
we find them all at war with each other; 
that almost every man distrusts and detests 
his neighbour ; and that a body of Greeks 
are less qualified for any act of cordial co- 
operation than a body of any other exist- 
ing people. . 

Her peasantry is manly an^ intelligent, 
and, hitherto, uncorrupted ; illiterate, in- 
deed, and uninstructed, it might still be 
brought to understand the real interests of 
Greece, and be roused to support and en- 
force them. There are, too, some few 
honest men and skilful politicians already 
enlisted under the banners of patriotism ; 
their numbers would be augmented by the 
addition of those now resident in Europe. 
But, above all, the circumstances .of dis- 
cord, which now appear so very probable, 
might at last never come to pass, or 
speedily roll away ; and no one will affect 
to doubt that it is eminently for the ad- 
vantage of Greece to govern herself, if she 
potsesf the power of self-govetnment. 

Of genius there is an abundance in 
every cottage of Qceece, . Wt t|iere > a 



dearth of sound common sense, of cool 
dispassionate judgment, of thought and, 
foresight, which has occasioned, and will 
continue to occasion, many disasters.^ 
Acutene3S, vivacity, ingenuity, obtrude 
themselves upon you at every step ; but I 
know not where .to search for wisdom* 

ORSXK NEWSPAPERS. 

The late establishment of Xvfo news- 
papers at Misolonghi is attributed to the 
zeal of colonel Stanhope. The first is 
called the Hellenic Chronicle, and is de- ' 
cidedly republican ; it is written in Greek ;. 
I was at Athens when the first number 
arrived there: Odysseus and.Gourrah 
were thrown into consternation, and being 
themsetves unable to comprehend its con- 
tents, they sent down to the city for some 
learned persons to interpret them. Pub- 
lications addressed to persons incapable of 
understanding them, if they can be pro* 
ductive of no great. utility, will at least do 
very little injury ; and on this account, I 
believe the paper in question to be nearly 
harmless.* The Greek Telegraph is a Po- 
lyglott, and as it is written with modera-. 
tion, and contains rather more truth than 
is usually published respecting the affairs 
of Greece, its extensive circulation in 
Europe, if practicable, would probably 
prove beneficial to the cause ; but sufficient 
means have not been adopted, I fear, to 
effect that object. 

POPULATION. 

I made every inquiry in every part of 
Greece respecting population, without ever 
arriving at any very satisfactory result ; I 
am, however, strongly of opinion, that the 
whole number of actual insurgents is 
somewhat under one million. I should 
estimate the population of Eastern and 
Western Greece at one hundred and fifty 
thousand ; that of the independent islands, 
including refugees, at two hundred and 
fifty thousand ; and that of the Morea at 
half a million. 

• FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

The internal condition of the country 
was at least as promising in the commence- 
ment of 1822, as at this moment. The 
government was the same, or nearly so, 
with tliis advantage, that Maurocordato 



* Lord Byron, I find, was not of the same 
opinion. *'I hope,** uys be, "that the Press 
will succeed better there (at Athens) than it has 
here (at Misolonghi.) The Grifek newspaper 
has done great mischief both iu the Morea and 
in the islands, as I represented, both to prince 
Maurocordato and to colonel Stanhope, that it 
would do, in the ftreseta rircumstances, unless 
grmt caiuton was observed.'*— tStonAoM** Greece^ 
p. 126, 
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WHS- ^B At itfl htiA *, ihe pbw«r of th« 
eapitani was not then so dearljr defined^ 
iUid their hofttUi^ tothfe con^tution m 
dtddtd^ party aod penOhal animoftitie« 
Hrer^ Bdt then sb ^neral or 80 violent. 

Are ttre then irofo tiiefte fhets to con-^ 
elude; that the hopes of Greece are wSkv^ 
ing ,a gradual diminution, and decaying 
year by year 1 That the insurr^tion. ia 
n»s ylgott>ns; because it is less extensive, 
imd that a ftw more ^orts urould suffice 
to cnrth it altogether t I am very fhr re- 
mdVed from that ommon. A few ex- 
tremitifei have indeed been lopped away^ 
but the heatt » grown stouter and wdrmer. 
By the loss of some parts of the confe- 
deracy, the populatioii of the rest has beeii 
an^ented and concentrated; and a 
ilpirit has ?rown up among them, which 
would ren<&r their extermination very 
difficult^and their submission impossibie. 
They have acquired the habit of inde- 
|>enaence ; they have • learnt to despis* 
And ;scom their former master, and they 
have not ceased to dete«t him ; in energy. 
In talents, in -courage, they a^ert or f)pei 
their own superiority ; dnd it is this feel- 
ing which, in-spite of sdl th^ir vices and 
their follies , preserves, and will still pre- 
serve them« 

CONCLUSION.^ 

We have omitted to notice Mr. Wad- 
dington^s account of Odysseus, Gourrha; 
and some other of the Greek leaden : we 
suspect they are very unfair representa- 
tions of these individuals, and from the 
mass of calumnious anecdote they con- 
tain, they remind us more of the exagge- 
rated statements of rival partisans, than the 
delineations of an impartial observer; 
allowing for the peculiar circumstances 
in* which /they have been placed. We 
have also omitted to notice the pecu- 
liarities of our author's style. For cor- 
rectness and purity it strongly recalls to 
mind the oratorical flourishes of that gredt 
mastlsr of English composition, the late 
marquis of Londonderry. Such phrases as 
** stationary imperfectibility,** and " cou- 
descension vf calumny,** are frequent. A 
young Greek girl is said to be '* of extra- 
vagant beauty ;" and for premature we 
have prematurity, for perverse, perversity y 
imd so on. 



The Nottingham trade is so good that 
many females earn from thirty shillings to 
two pounds per week. — ^The weavers of 
Coventry are full of business. Those who 
Work in the patent looms earn ft-om three 
to four pounds per week, but those en- 
gaged itt common old looms do not [get 



itoi6tt tlMti ttn iMltings jt^r irMk^^HW nvdi 
for improved machinery. — Among the im- 
provements suggested 'foi the embdlisli- 
tnent of this mJetropolis^ is on6 for Ughtin| 
the names Of streets, and church-clocks, 
dining the hours when otherwise they arfe 
invisiblc^-Throughout Colcnnbia there is 
not a single carriage- road; all are bridlfe 
hmdn, aud those vety bad» eMOeially ift 
the rainy season. The Colonlbian Agri- 
cuhunl A^M)eiatioiis titre making arrange- 
ments ftir sending to Colombia a ttumbei: 
of Scotch ahd Irish emigrants. 

8i6N« o* THE Times;— Thfc*'trifl(B!i 
light as air,** which now occupy pilblii: 
attention, are a better test than th^ 
flourishing state of the feyenve, of th^ 
glorious times in which we live. MvA 
Wilson, Miss Foote, Mr. Haynte, and Mr. 
Kean, form the engrossing topics. Foot 
Edmund ! he is likely to have a cold recep^ 
tion in the northefn capital. The fdlloweril 
of John Knox do not at all relish hi$ 
doings : he returns to Drury-laiie in July ; 
at the Theatrical Fund dinner he said hi 
was going to the Continent for ievtrat 
years ! The ** dying sWain," Mr. Hayne, 
has again (poetry truly !) escaped, thi 
matrimonial tie, owing to a dispute about 
pin-money, and a settlement for' daddy 
Foote ; to a provision for ma no Objection 
was made.— Talma^s benefit at Paris pro- 
duced 1,400/. 

^ The emperor of Russia has adopted t 
new plan to render escape from confine*^ 
ment more difficult ; it consists in shaving 
one half of the heads of all prisoners, eve? 
those in irons, and those detained for debt! 
•^The emperor has presented professot 
Barlow, of the Woolwich Military Aca- 
demy, with a gold watch and chain, foi- 
his magnetic discoveries. 

9. — Heard another interesting lecture 
from Mr. M'Culloch, on the science of 
money, I am welL pleased at the lec- 
twer's success, for he is. disseminating, iii 
the right quarter, invaluable ideas : Imong 
his auditors are the first merchants in the 
city, and several of the directors of th* 
Bank of England and East India Com- 
pany. Economical science is rapidly ex- 
tending in all quarters ; Mr. Drummdnd 
is about to found and endow, at his own 
expense, a professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy at Oxford. 



THE DRAMA. 
Thouoh at Drury-lane the public at- 
tention has not, of late, been invitfed by 
any thing in the shape of notelty, the 
Covent«garden managers havfe, in theit 
luckless activity, produced It yeit^MUH* 
Hal Piayi in thret ,ii\^s^9, pieeis sa nflv 
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dteiiM m iti sptbiei^ te ilo more td allo# 
vA to.saj whether it be tragic, comic^ 
operatic, or all, or ikone of these, than ta 
ascertain the grouild-^lOt bii which the 
heterogeneous fabric is reared, or to dis« 
cdViir abji^ btaiitjr, cbiiiiection^ or con< 
Itflt^ncy m the nnsic by which it Was 
itaeant to be embelUshed. Dramatic ge- 
tiitt«! wliither art thou fled? Musical 
imagination ! where hast thou hidden thy 
ftilent shell 1 Why hate both of you de^ 
gertfed the British stagey and left it to th^ 
barren care of dulness aikd her maudliii 
hatidmaidsl 

With the ▼apid) incoherent, and unin^ 
teresting fable, on which the dialogue of 
this piece ijl founded, we will not fatigue 
ofur readers ; but cannot refrain from say- 
ing, that little as the main business is 
worthy of being dignified with the appel- 
lation of a piotf the incidents and language 
are, if possible, still more destitute of any 
daibs to eommendatidn. If the pbetio 
portibn of this production is not of an iu- 
laired order, so flat and. spiritless is the 
prose, that the interspersion of the lyrio 
Deauties of Sapho and Anacreon,* illus^ 
trated by the voices of Orpheus and Am- 
phion, would fail to render it acceptable 
to any real judges of scenic dialogue 
whether serious or comic. 

While as a drama, taking the word in 
its genuine sense, the Hebrew Family 
scarcely ranks under any particular spe- 
cies, but partakes of, and yet is partially 
foreign from, every one of them : — as an 
cpera, it is. a medley y an oUo, a pasticcio — 
i^ny thing but a legitimate musical pro- 
auction ; and the result of the combined 
abilities of Attwood, Whitaker, Wat- 
J80N, and CiANCHETTiNi, assisted by com- 
pilations from Shield, Yiotti, and Itos* 
8INI, could not render it worthy of passing 
muster. By the by, this motley union 
of living composers, with the disjunctive 
e6ngregation of deceased and foreign 
artists, \k the result of an ill-directed 
taste, and^ except in pieces decidedly 
cofnic, ha9 seldom succeeded.'^ The music 
of the Fisherman's Huty brought for- 
ward by ELtisTON, was, we remember, 
hutried u{> by many hands, in the vtry 
manner in which this thing has been 
pushed in the face of the public, and 
failed^ though its literary substance came 
from the plastic hand of To BiNi 

It ik true, that in the excellent, perhaps 
'w€ might say; immortal comic operas, 
of Love in a Village, The Maid cf the 
Mill^ and The Duenna, we have assem- 
blages of the emanations of various mu- 
sical geniuses : but each of these pieces 
had the sidvantage of otie ruling mind i in 
the^r^/, th4 presiding judgment of Arne 
fonned the selection, in the jreoonrf/tet 



df A tiKOES ; and of the flM, tiie mdodieii 
were composed and compiled by Livlxt^ 
The consequence of ^lis l^egtdiitioB . w«» 
a coordinate proprie^f, a ^< linked doso^ 
ness " of thoiight>to thought, of style witk 
style ; and While the woids and the musiv 
told the same tale, the pn^aleUcQ of m 
certain fltness and siroilarits; of manner 
gave new tk>int to the i^vt ideas, and 
evinced the superintendence of one regu- 
lating intellect. But, 'in the present patch-* 
work production, We sec Hbt only many 
directors, but as. many .disseatients,' as 
many mutual oppdnents — <^r hMnxniet 
tot-senteniisK.. Ttiis was unf^rtnnate for 
all parties. What Jiew credit could thsi 
known talfents of WivitAxsii and A^t* 
WOOD derive from sutzh • a misdirected,^ 
jarring; junction — pleasing ^ was onb 
song by the former of these gentlemen I 
What foundation could Waitsok or CtaK- 
QHETrti^i perceive in such a coalition for 
the erection of the fame they have yet td' 
earnl 

The only apology Messrs. KtMin.t and- 
Co. can make for presenting the- publics 
with this theatrical jumble, will rest on 
the acting and singing. Jones, Farrek, 
Baatlet^ FaWcett, Mrs. Gibbs, and 
Mrs. Chatterley, made the best of 
the dull dialogue they had to dole forth ; 
and Sinclair, Miss M. Tree, and Mtss 
H. Cawse (onp of the two vocal daugh<^ 
ters of a respectable artist, and a pupil of 
Sir George Smart,) exerted themselves 
with all the success the tasks imposed 
upon them would admit : but what his- 
trionic or vocal merit can sancticin, ot 
ought to sanction, the continuing on the 
boards, a production that candour would 
blush to approve, that patience turns from 
with ennuif and that criticism scorns tO' 
tolerate 1 



WittUji Calentlar; 

9j)ril XVL—Saturday. 

High Wat^f) Morti. 0. 81 tt). Even. 0. 5A m. 
Sun riBes, 5 m. past V. ; sets 66 m. past VI. 

Garden. — 'Dress artichoke beds; ti^nS-^ 
plant cabbages and savoys; sow cauli-' 
flowers, onions, and celery; transplant' 
fibrous-rooted perennial plants ; and thin 
wall fitiit, when it is about double the size 
of a pea. 

Chronology. -^ 1746. Anniversary 
of the victory over the Pretender at Cul- 
loden, near Inverriess, in Scotland ; an 
event which terminated the rebellion of 
1745. 

1788.— Died, in France, in his Slst 
year, the celebrated count de Buffon, ft 
man of genius and great eloquence, and 
the most able interpreter of nature ffbat 
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perhaps erer cjdited ; • and often staled 
the " Fiench Pliny." Eor fifty yean he 
^nt foiuteen houcs a day in study ; and 
when we examuic the extent of bis know- 
ledge, and th^ number of his works, we 
wonder at his having executed so much 
even in.that time. 

a^trtt XVII.— Sunday. 

High Water. Mom. 1. 17 m. Even, f . 89 m. 
Sunday Lesson* : Mora. Num.^ 28, 24— Acts 14. 
Even. Num. 25 : 1 Peter 1. 

Chromoloot.-^1761. Expired, aged 
85, the celebrated Benjamin' Hoadley^ 
bishop of Winchester, Iwm at Westen-. 
ham, in Kent, in 1676. 
■ 1790. — Benjamin Franklin, the Ameri- 
can philosopher and statesman*, died at 
Philadelphia, aged 84. This truly great 
inan was originally a printer, and the in- 
teresting account he has left of his life 
shows, in a striking manner, how by 
talents, industry, and integrity, the hum- 
blest individual may rise from obscurity to 
the first eminence^ and consequence in 
abciety. » . ' 

«pril XVIIL— Monday. 

High Water, Morn. U.2m. Even. II. 25 m. 
New Moon, Morn. IX. ^ m. 

CaRONOLooY. — 1689. ' Died, in the 
tower of London, justly execrated, the in- 
famous judge JefferieSk . 

1794.-*£xpired that eminent and up- 
right statesman, Charles Pratt, earl Cam- 
den, who acquired distinguished honour by 
his declaration . against the legality of 
gfnexal warrants. 

1802. — JBxpired, at the Priory near 
Derby, Dr. Darwin ; author of " Zoono- 
mia, or the laws of organic life; and 
'* The Temple of Nature." 

april XIX.— Tuesday. 

High Water, Morn. 11.43 m. Even. III. I m. 

CHRON9i.oGY.-~On thi9 day, 1529, a 
few of the electors and princes of Germany 
published a proiestatiouy against a decree 
of the diet of the. Germanic empire, and 
petitioned to have it revoked. Hence the- 
TiAxafi. of pr^tettant was given to religious 
refoEiQers, and has since ,beeu the general 
denomination of Christians dissenting from 
the church of Rome. 

1824.— Died, aged 36, lord Byron. 

a^ril XSi.— Wednesday. 

High Water, Morn. III. 16 mi— Even III- 32m. 
Ecuter Term begins. 

april XXL.— Thursday. » 

High Water Mom. III. 48 m.— Cven. IV. 5 ra. 

323. B. c.-^ Died, at Babylon, aged 
thirty-three, thiough iatoxication, Al^an*. 



der: be was burM in Alexandria iii 
Egypt^*; a <aty which heiiad himaetf fauilt^ 

«pril XXII.— Friday. 

High Water, Mom. IV. 25 m.-£Ten. IV. 25 m. 
1142.— Expired, near Chalons, Peter 
Abelard, a learned doctor of* the twdfth^ 
century, and famous for his amour with 
Heloise, and his misfortunes, < 

- Natu ral History.-— About this period 
the blossoms of trees usually, present to 
the eye a most agreeable spectacle. In 
ordinary seasons toe almond-tree, and the 
blackthorn, put forth their flowers early in 
this month ; a host of others follow, among 
which may- be named the ash, ground-ivy^ 
the box, the pear-tree, the apricot, peach, 
and nectarine ; the wild and garden cherry, 
the plum, gooseberry, apple, and currant 
trees ; and the hawthorn and the sycamore. 
The ebn, the beech, and the larch, aire in 
full leaf. -Among the flowers which adorn 
our flelds are the chtttiuered ilafibdil, the 
primrose, towslip, the cuckoo, flower, and 
the harebell. 



LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Lewis's First and Second Games of ihe 
Edinburgh and London Cbess Clubs,' 8to'. 
3s. — 11idmton*8 Greenhouse Cdm^aMon, 'se' 
cond edition, 14«.— J.ohn Bull in' Ajmerica^ 
12mo. 7*.— Thoughts in fthyme, 7* — Rev. T. 
Scott's Works, 10 vols. 8vo. (tf .— JdycVs Lay 
of Truth, 8vo. Of.— Tales of the O'Hara Pa-' 
mUy, 3 vols. 12mo. U, 10^.— The Three Bro- 
thers, crown 8vo. 9s. — ^Ballantyne's Novels, 
complete, 10 vols, royal 8vo. 14/. — Mbun- 
ienay's Selections on Brazil, 7f.— Stennett's 
Works complete, 3 vols.' 8to. 1/. 7*. — Cham- 
bers on Civd Ar hitectnre, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
4/. lAx. (kl. — Cecil's. Memoirs, Mewton and 
Omicron, 24mo. 4f. 0tf.— Thomas Vitz Gerald,' 
3 Tols. 8vo. 1/. 7c. — Donbleday's Babington, a 
tragedy, 4f . dd. 



Smithfield, Monday, April U. 
Meat, Per stone pfslbs. (to sink the offal.) 
s. d, s. d, . 

Beef .'. 4 6 to ff 2 

Mutton in the Wool. ... 5 66 

• Mutton Shorn 4 6 4 10 - 

Yeal . 60 6 10 

Pprk 5 6 6 2 

Lamb «, 6 4 7 4 

Nkwgatk market (by the Carcass.) 
Beef ............ 3 6 to 4 9 

Mutton 4 4 4 8 

Yeal 4 8 6 

Pork : . 4 10 6 10 

6 TO 
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KING'S BENCH. 



' A VEVf^ weeks since we conducted our 
readers through alleys and avenues, lanes 
and gateways, into the halls of Chan> 
eery; presuming on their kindness, we 
shall now take a saunter through the 
diambers of Guildhall j a district of Rha- 
damanthus scarcely less renowned than 
the domain of lord Eldon. 

It was almost a pity to forsake that 
fine gothic structure ; the new courts, 
however, are more commodious ; with an 
entree for counsel, another for attorneys 
and witnesses, and two more for that mis- 
cellaneous personage— the public The 
chief justice, Abbot, sits there like a king ; 
you I* . 



the new bench is really superb— almost 
as magnificent as a throne. Well, he is a 
judge who deserves to be honoured for his 
excellent temper, and the steady and even 
hand with which he holdt^ tiie scales of 
justice. His attention to juniors at the 
bar, and the Job-like patience given to 
every cause, are exemplary, and contrast 
favourably with' the stormy irritabilities of 
his predecessor. 

. Among the counsel of this court the 
practice is chiefly confined to four. The 
pale-faced gentleman at this end, Mr. 
common serjeant Denman — the aquiliue- 
&o«ed barrister, Mr. Gurney— 4he red- 
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faced, jolly-looking lawyer,, Mr. ^arktt 
— and, farthest of ail, the college-looking-, 
muddy faced man > Mr. Marry att. As for 
those behind, they are unknown to fame 
—save one, who, on the score of oratory, 
far transcends his compeers. 1 mean that 
person with the meagre, forbidding con- 
tour, the grey eye, the upturned, twitching 
nose, and the quivering lip ; he sits in the 
back row — Mr. Brougham. One feeb 
moved when Jie rises in defence. When 
he gets up, with a grating harsh voice, 
an undulatory motion of the fingers — soon 
the extended forefinger raised, comes slap 
into the palm of his left hand, — and louder 
yet with two^a vibration that ring* 
throu^ the court* Mark the sileutie, the 
coughing has ceased^ — sll €yEs, as if by a 
lali^man, ri vetted on him. What tension of 
netvfts ! Listen to him proceed — hear the 
reletitlesa sartistn^the fri[.^hiiu1 deuuncia- 
tioT} — the tremendous p^ilI ! Watch the va- 
cHltttin^ altitude— each nerve strained^eacJi 
iTiuacle — the antitype of hia vengeance. 
JVow, behold the uplifted aim — tin under 
falls with it^BANc- — un his briefs-^-again 
and again. You might hear a pin fall in 
the gallery. At letigUi, after au hour and 
^half> he reieats httnsself' — eacrh passioa 
lb at diaturted hia faccj each flash that lit 
hk broWj still dance in livid lines on every 
feature^ One more half hour, and he has 
sunk iQtQ the origina! dark bronze aspect, 
^nd he seeuis frigid, and coiled up in the 
same immovable indiderence a^ ever* 

After hirn, 1 would not care lo hear 
any other but the attoraey-general ; he 
certaiulj is ^very superior hand* But, aa 
for Mr*Gurney,mi! vigour is on the wanej 
he has liule e!o<;uUon— no desire for it, ap- 
parently, Mr* Scarlett, too, has had great 
taTne, but falls off, because he is not an 
persefering as formerly ; it is all ingenuity 
— nothing striking^and Marryatt is mere 
iit for JiJonl chancellor than a nleaJer. 

But wt will pass over the mil mxa the 
Caramon Plea^ ; there opeti? a widelj 
different prospect : — an irritable judge, and 
refractory bar — the one nettled at every 
trivial offence, the other tantalizing with 
malicious mirth — the former determined 
to overcome — the latter resolved to rebel 
and to torture. Every point " not worth 
an e^g " is teased and wrangled, and off 
they go like gunpowder? Mr. Serjeant 
Taddy catches one end of the subject, and 
Mr. seijeant Wilde the other, and they 
revile and recriminate over this bone of 
contention with most admirable and 
brgtherly complacency. And " his lord- 
ship," to improve the matter, considering 
his dignity disregarded, and his seat in- 
sulted, with a sober and laudable resolve, 
annojrs these quibblers, with a most praise- 
worthyj pertinacity. There is but one 



more observatloii to'inake ;— ^at the bar* 
ristets in this court must &tl oe Serjeants, 
and wear the coif : a restriction exceed- 
ingly unfair; as it excludes the youn^, 
and, perhaps, the more talented, for their 
mpre.ff»om'e«f bret)u:en — ^as this is a place 
obtained by money, not by merit. It is 
to be boned, that the eyes of our legis- 
lature will he directed to this when they 
have nothing better to do. 



MR. M'CULLOCH'S LECTURES 



POLITICAL ECONOMY,' At TftB lONDON 
.TAVERN. 



LtCTVltS VII. 



9k1ft% MONXT. 



Necessity o/ making ^ Paper' c^^^verfiiUe 
inio Oofd—lHsHnction hehveen Public 
and PAvate Bankt — Mvantages tf 

^ a Papir Currency — Mr, Pieardo** Plin 
for moMng Notes exchangeable/or Bav^ 
0/ Bullion — No vaUd Reason for with* 
draining small Notes flrotn Circulation^-^ 
Evils of the Act qf nO^'-SupeH^ 
Plan of Scotch BankSt ^ 

The subjects of inquiry this momihg 
were the advantages of paper money, ar^d 
the means by which it^^ value may be kept 
on a par with the value of gold. 

The cost of produciion, a£ explained in 
the last lecture^ determines the valrae of 
th e pr€ (. ious me t ala. The v al u e of a pape r 
curreiicy depends on the proporti<m be- 
tween the quantity of paper in tirculatioji, 
and the quantity of commudities. locrettse 
the issue of paper, and its value is depfe- 
ciatt^dj in other words, the same quan- 
tity of paper exchanges for a less quantity 
of commodities, and vice versA, Exchange- 
able value depends on the issue of papter, 
and those who have the power to regulate 
its amount, have power over prices ; they 
may raise or depress them at pleasure. 

The example of England and America 
shows, that such a {>ower ought not to be 
vested in any individuals. Their interest 
consists in augmenting the paper in cir- 
culation : to limit the issue it is necessary 
they should prefer the interest of the pub- 
lic to their own. Such persons may be 
found in Utopia^ but not in London or 
Edinburgh. No check on excessive, 
issues is so effective, as that of making 
paper convertible into gold at the wiU 
of the holder. ^ 
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' Mr. M'Ciilloch next entered into somel 
ttrguments to proTe the depreciation of 
paper in 1811, out as this is a point gene- 
rally conceded, we shall pass them over. 

The power of issuing paper in some re- 
Bpects limits itself. More paper there 
is put forth, and less valuable it becomes : 
it might be issued in such quantities till a 
ten pound note would not buy a pound of 
been Suppose by some chemical process 
guineas can be multiplied indefinitely; 
their value would in consequence fall, till 
they were worth no more than so much 
lead or iron. It is exactly the same with 
an increase of paper. 

A distinction exists between the Bank of 
England and piivate banks ; the latter can 
only force their paper into circulation by 
discounting bills, or making advances on 
landed 'or other securities. The ^former 
pays the interest of the public debt,amount- 
Vag to thirty-two millions, and has always 
tlie power of issuing paper to that amount. 
The only check is the obligation to pay 
their notes in gold or silver. For a cen* 
tun^ previous to the Restriction Act, in 
1797, the bank was so limited, and their 
paper never depreciated, except during a 
ihort period in the American war. 

A paper currency is undoubtedly the 
most perfect and economical. Supposing 
twenty millions of coin in circulatioii, the 
annual cost, from w^ar and loss, is not less 
than a million. The obligation of the 
bank to pay their notes in gold, imposes on 
them a considerable expense, which is 
partly lost to the community. The wealth 
nf the state is -made up of the wealth of 
individuals : the capital lost by the bank 
in keeping on hand a stock of coin ready 
to meet the uncertain demands of the 
holders of their notes might, under a dif- 
ferent system, be employed in trade and 
Commerce, in the improvement of docks 
?ind manufactures. The state also suffers ; 
the expense of the Mint is 15,000/. a 
year. 

To obviate the disadvantages of a cur- 
rency being* wholly or partly metallic, 
Mr. Kicardo proposed an expedient equally 
admirable for simplicity and effect. In 
lieu of coin, he proposed bars of gold 
should be exchanged for paper, at the rate 
of 3/. 17*. lOJrf. per ounce. By this 
means, the value of paper would be kept 
at par, and as the bars would not circu- 
late, there would be no loss from wear or 
casualties. The bank committee of the 
house of lords, in 1818, adopted the 
suggestion of Mr. Kicardo, with the 
restriction, that the bank should not be 
compelled to take up paper for a less 
weight of gold than sixty ounces. Instead 
of sixty, the limit might have been five 
IbndTed or one thousand oiraces. 



One'great advantagis of Rkatdo^s plan' 
is the security it affords against sudden 
panics! which always operate with the 
greatest effect on the humbler classes. 
When a great amount of small notes is is 
circidation^ no bank can withdrtiw them 
in a few ^ays: the obligation to pay 
only in] bars is a check on the holder. 
Those who haVe only one or two notes, 
are not entitled to demand payment ;the^ 
are obliged to i join together ; time is 
afforded to the bank to make preparatioB8» 
and, perhaps, in the interval the alarm 
subsiaes. ' ' 

The necessity of withdrawing the small 
notes from drculation to prevent forgery, 
caused the plan of Mr. Bicardo to be aban- 
doned. Forgery, however, arises partly from 
the defective execution of the bank notes ; 
for twenty-five years the bank has made 
no improvement in the execution of their 
notes. That notes might be made not 
easily to be imitated is evident from the^ 
example of America and Ireland. For 
five years not a single forged note was 
presented to the Irish bank. Doubtless, 
what one artist does another may imitate 
so well, as no difference be perceptible to 
common observance. But it is not likely 
the highest order of talent is to be found 
among forgers t artists of supeiior ability 
have loftier objects in view than defraud- 
ing their fellow creatures* If paper may 
be counterfeited, coin maybe clipped and' 
adulterated. I do not think the plea valid 
for withdrawing the small notes : a paper 
currency would save the countiy 1,200,000^ 
or 1,500,000/. a year. 

The lecturer then adverted to the act of 
1708, in favour of the Bank'of England; 
which restrained the establishment of 
private banks with more> thfan -a certain 
number of partners. The injtJirious'tend- 
ency of this regulltion is very great. 'From 
the limitation on the number of partners, 
banks multiply without a sufficiency of 
eapital, the evil of which has been strik- 
ingly exemplified. In the years 1814, 15, 
and 16, no less than ninety-two commis- 
sions of bankruptcy were Issued, which 
was at the rate of one in seven and a half 
of the whole number of banks established. 
The misery and loss occasioned to small 
tradesmen, and the labouring classes, were 
prodigious. The act of 1708 does not ex- 
tend to Scotland j joint-stock companies^ 
with great capital, carry on the banking^ 
trade ; and the consequence is, there has 
been no material failure since that of 
Douglas in 1772. The advantage of 
banking has been proved by Dr. Smith, 
and by lord King. Private banks prevent 
forgery, from the opportunities they en}oy 
for watching over and detecting any at- 
tempts to counterfeit th^ir notes iathcif 
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immediate districts < Whether paper is 
made convertible into gold or silver is not 
material : the only difference is, that you 
receive fifteen times as much of one metal 
as the oUier. 

LECTURE VIIL 

COMMERCE. 

Home Trade — Relation between Home 

and Foreign Trade — Pr^udices of Mr, 

Spence — Addison on Commerce-^Mr, 

, JPitt and the Treaty of 17 S6— Progress 

of Commerce, 

The advantages of home trade, or the 
mutual exchange of commodities between 
di£ferent districts of the same country, are 
too obvious to need enforcing. What do- 
mestic trade is to the different provinces of 
the same kingdom, foreign trade is to the 
nations of the earth: the intercourse be- 
tween Yorkshire and Devon is conducted 
on the same principle of mutual benefit as 
that between Spain and England. There 
is a^erri/orio/i/ivifion of commerce among 
<;ountries, as well as a division of employ- 
ment among individuals ; and the wealth 
and prosperity of each are most accelerated 
by pursuing tliat branch of industry for 
which it possesses the greatest natural 
facilities. One country can best cultivate 
the grape ; another is better adapted for 
manufactures. Portugal, with a suitable 
climate, finds it more profitable to culti- 
vate the vine than to manufacture broad- 
cloth ; England, with superior capital and 
lioachinery, finds manufactures more con- 
ducive to her interest. It is therefore the 
mutual advantage of both that their pur- 
suits should differ, and the Portuguese ex- 
change their surplus wines for the vtroollens 
of Britain. Mr. Mill has justly observed 
that foreign commerce is merely an ex- 
tension of the principle of a division of 
labour, which has proved so beneficial to 
the human race. 

Providence, by giving different soils, 
climates, and natural productions to dif- 
ferent 'countries, has provided for their 
mutual intercourse and civilization. When 
the freedom of commerce is not restricted, 
each country necessarily devotes itself to 
such employments as are most beneficial. 
This pursuit of .individual advantage is 
admirably connected with the good of the 
whole. By stimulating industry, and^y 
using most efficaciously the particular 
power bestowed by nature, commerce dis- 
tributes labour most effectively and most 
economically; while by increasing the 
general mass of useful products it diffuses 
opulence, and binds together the universal 
society of nations by the powerful ties of 
mutual interest and reciprocal obligation. 
Commei'99 ^as enabled each particular 



state to profit by the inventiens and dis- 
coveries of every other state. It has given 
new tastes and new appetites, and also 
the means of gratifying them. Man is na- 
turally ^rone to indolence, and the savage 
is invariably found to be averse to labour. 
Industry is always in proportion to our 
wants. Plume and sir W. Temple have 
remarked that, nations labouring under the 
greatest natural disadvantages are usually 
the most industrious. 

Whatever Mr. Spence maj afiSrm, it is 
to commerce countries are indebted for 
their greatest enjoyments. The best ac- 
count of the advantages of foreign inter- 
course is given in an early number of the 
"Spectator:" 

" Nature," says Mr. Addison, " seems 
to have taken a particular care to dissemi- 
nate her blessings among the different 
regions of the world with an eye to this 
mutual intercourse and trafiic among man- 
kind, that the natives of the several parts 
of the globe might have a kind of depend- 
ance one upon another, and be united 
together by their common interest.— 
Almost every degree produces something 
peculiar to it. The food often grows in 
one country, and the sauce in another. 
The fruits of Portugal are corrected by 
the products of Barbadoes, and the infusion 
of a China plant is sweetened by the pith 
of an India cane. The Phillipic islands 
give a flavour to our European bowls. The 
single dress of a woman of quality is often 
the product of a hundred climates. The 
mutt and the fan come together from the 
different ends of the earth. The scarf is 
sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet 
from beneath the pole. The brocade 
petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, 
and the diamond necklace out of the bowels 
ofHindostaD. 

*' If we consider our own country in its 
natural prospect, without any of the bene- 
fits and advantages of commerce, what a 
barren and uncomfortable spot of earth' 
falls to our share ! Natural historians tell 
us that no fruit grew originally among us 
but hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, 
with other delicacies of the like nature ; 
that our climate of itself, without the assist- 
ance of art, can make no farther advances 
towards a plum than to a sloe,and carries an 
apple to no greater perfection than a crab : 
that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our 
apricots and cherries, are strangers among 
us imported in different ages, and na- 
turalized in our English gardens ; and that 
they would all degenerate and fall away 
into the trash of our own country, if they 
were wholly neglected by the planter, and 
left to the mercy of our sun and soil. Nor 
has traffic more enriched our vegetable 
world than it has improved the whole fa^ 
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of nature among us. Our sbips are laden, 
with tht harvest of every chmate. Our 
tables are stored with spices, oils, and 
wines. Our rooms are filled with pyramids 
of China, and adorned with the workman- 
ship of Japan. Our morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest corner of 
the earth. We repair our bodies with the 
drugs of America, and repose under Indian 
canopies. My friend, sir [Andrew, calls 
the vineyards of France our gardens ; the 
spice islands our hot-beds; the Persians 
' our silk-weavers, and the Chinese our 
potters. Nature,',indeed, furnishes us with 
the bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives 
ns a great variety of what is useful, and at 
the same time supplies us with every thing 
that is convenient and ornamentah Nor 
is it the least part of this our happiness 
that, whilst we enjoy the remotest products 
of the north and south, we are free from" 
thoscj extremities of weather which give 
them birth; that our eyes are refreshed 
with the green fields of Britain, at the 
same time that our palates are feasted with 
fruits that rise between the tropics. 
• *' For these reasons there are not more 
useful members in the commonwealth than 
uERCHANTs. They knit mankind together 
in a mutual iutercourse of good offices, 
distribute the gifts of nature, find work for 
the poor, add wealth to the rich, and mag- 
nificence to the great. Our English mer- 
chant converts the tin of his own country 
into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. 
The Mahometans are clothed in our British 
manufacture, and the inhabitants of the 
frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our 
sheep." 

The reading of this brilliant passage, 
which '.is in the 69th Number of the 
''Spectator," excited a very lively interest. 
The lecturer continued to enlarge on the 
advantages of commerce by showin? how 
nations are benefited by their mutuad dis- 
coveries. A process invented in Calcutta 
or New Holland is in a few months adopted 
in Manchester. Mistaken views of com- 
merce, like mistaken notions in reli|3[ioo, 
often lead to miseries. The object of 
commercial wars has been to enrich one 
nation by impoverishing its neighbours. 
Nothing could be more absurd ; it is not 
the riches but the poverty of a neighbour- 
ing state we ought to dread. The Com- 
mercial Treaty, concluded by Mr. Pitt, in 
1786, was the first iiymptom of a more 
liberal policy. From mutual jealousy, 
little intercourse for centuries had sub- 
sisted between England and France ; and 
that minister was entitled to great praise 
for the ability and eloquence with which 
he assailed long-established prejudices. 

Mr. M'Culloch concluded a very in- 
teresting discourse^ with noticing the dis* 



covery of the mariner's compass, and a 
rapid sketch of the progress of commerce 
fi'om the time of the Phoenicians to the 
present day. 



LONDON AND ROYAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

Dr. Roget has commenced Courses of 
Lectures at both of these important esta- 
blishments for the diffusion of knowledge. 
The series of discourses which are now 
delivering in the theatre of the Royal In- 
stitution will first claim our attention. 
They are devoted to the physiology of the 
external senses ; and in our present num- 
ber we propose furnishing our readers 
with a correct outline of the most interest- 
ing portions of the course. 

Dr. Roget noticed, in the first place^ 
several peculiarities in the mechanical 
organization of the parts of animals, in 
the structure of which, he observes, there 
prevails, even in the simplest cases, a 
much greater complexity than at first 
view appears ; and he gave some account 
of the different opinions of anatomists, 
respecting the nature^ and properties of the 
elementary tissues of which their fabric is 
composed. He explained the mechanical 
properties of the cellular and membranous 
parts of the body, as resulting from their 
peculiar mode of organization', and ex- 
nibited an experiment in' illustration of 
the hygrometic property of animal mem- 
brane. 

Muscular contractility, of which the 
effects are so remarkable, and which is a 
property so characteristic of animal life, 
was next presented as a subject of inquiry. 
Dr. Roget took a review of the most 
celebrated hypotheses which have, from 
time to time, been devised for explaining^ 
the phenomena of muscular power; 
pointing out, at the same time, their in- 
efficiency, inasmuch as their admission 
would involve p^eater difficulties than the 
simple fact which they profess to explain. 
He then gave some account of the theory 
on this subject, which has been recently 
advanced by Dr. Prevost and Mr. Dumas, 
and which has excited considerable atten- 
tion on the continent,' founded on the newly 
discovered laws of electro-magnetic attrac- 
tion. The conclusion which these physio- 
logists have been led to by their observa- 
tions and experiments is, that muscular 
contractions are the result of an attraction 
between the nervous filaments distributed 
to the muscular fibres, consequent on the 
transmission of currents of electricity 
through these nervous filaments. 

Proceeding in his subject. Dr. Roget 
began in the second lecture to examine the 
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•ense of /otfcA,'which is the amplest of ex- 
ternal seasesy'and the^one most univer- 
sally diffused in the animal kingdom* 
The purposes for which it hath been be- 
stowed, are to acquaint us with the pre- 
fience of external bodies, and with such of 
their properties as we are more imme- 
diately interested in perceiving. The im- 
pressions conveyed to the mmd by this 
lense are variously modified in different 
cases ; the distinctions arising from these 
modifications, and the circumstances which 
produce them, were then explained. 

The different opinions of anatomists 
"with regard to the rete mucosum, which 
is interposed between the epidermis and co- 
rium, were next discussed ; and the con^ 
nection which subsists between this mem- 
brane and. the colour of the skin, in dif- 
ferent animals, and in different parts of the 
same animal, was pointed out. The 
different races of mankind have a differ- 
ently coloured rete mucosum ; thus while it 
is white, or pellucid, in the European, it is 
vellow in the Chinese ; of a copper hue 
in ihe aboriginal American ; and of a deep 
black in the negro. In the mandril ba- 
boon it is of a bright scarlet on the skin of 
the nose ; and of a violet hue on the 
cheeks. Similar diversities of colour 
occur in the legs and toes of niany birds, 
and in the i^eck and cheeks of the vulture. 
The various lines of tortoiseshell, in like 
manner, derive their, origin from the na- 
tural colours of the mucous web in the 
corresponding par^s; which is also the 
source of the variegated ' skins of serpents 
and of fishes, %o frequently admired for 
their extreme beauty and splendour. The 
deficiency of this constituent portion of the 
skin, or its preternatural pellucidity, gives 
rise to those varieties in animals which 
have .beei^ termed albinos. Many in^ 
atances of this singular deviation from the 
ordinary structure occur in the human 
race, especially among negroes; but it is 
also frequently met with among various 
species of quadrupeds. ^ 

When speaking of the different appen- 
dages to the skin, the ingenious lecturer 
remarked that hair was almost exclusively 
confined to the class mammalia. Its mode 
of growth from a minute vascular pulp, 
•situated within the interior surface of the 
corrum, or true skin, where it derives its 
nourishment from a set of vessels, distinct 
from those which nourish and repair the 
epidermis, 'was detailed at length* The 
structure of the bulb of the hair was fully 
described. It is composed of a pulpy 
and vascular portion, and an investing 
capsula, from which the root of the hair 
proceeds; and is itself contained in a 
sheath of condensed cellular membrane, 
which invests it on aU sides, and forms a 



tube for the passage of the shaft of ihe» 
hair through the skin. These several 

£arts were represented by drawings on a 
irge scale, by which their structure and 
connections were rendered intelligible; 
Many curious particulars were stated as 
the result of microscopical observations 
on the hair ; the various opinions enter« 
tsuned by physiologists, as to their consist- 
ing of bundles of filaments -, as to their 
bemg tubular, or containing a central 
pith ; and as to the inequalities of their 
surface, whereby they admit of the opera<« 
tion of felting, the foundation of so man^ 
useful arts,* were discussed. The chemi- 
cal properties of hair, though in general 
similar to those of horn, were stated to 
differ in some respects from the latter. 
The colour of hair appears to be derived 
from two kinds of oil, discovered by 
VauqueHn, and separable from it by aK 
cohol. The black colour of hair is owing 
to the predominance of iron as a colouring 
material in these oils, while an access of 
sulphur imparts a yellow or orange tint to 
the hair. The different proportions ii| 
which the component parts exist in hair, 
produce various modifications |in its me<^ 
chanical properties of cohesion, density, 
and elasticity. The electric and hyfi;rome- 
trie properties of hair were next adverted 
to ; and the result of the experiments of 
De Saussure, and of Brian B^binson, on 
this subject,. was stated. Various cir- 
cumstances were also detailed respecting 
the growth andVegeneration of hair,and the 
changes in colour which it undergoes in 
different states of the system. The diver- 
sities of structure that are met with in the 
hair of different tribes of mammalia were 
next noticed; the more complete struC'* 
ture of the larger hairs that compose the 
whiskers of some animals — such as thosf 
of the cat kind, and of the seal — was de- 
scribed ; and the gradation pointed out by 
which we were conducted to the bristles 
and quills of the wild boar, of the hedge- 
hog, and of the porcupine. . 

In examining the insensible investments 
of the other classes of vertebrated animals. 
Dr. Roget remarked, that we are able to 
trace the same afiinities and the same 
chain- of (gradation, as in the mammalia. 
This he exemplified in the claws,'talon8, 
beaks, and bills, of birds ; and noticed 
the peculiarities in the several parts of 
the integuments, and of their appendages^ 
in this class of animals. The structure 
of the feathers, and the series of processes 
employed by nature in their formation 
ana developement, were explained at 
length. It would be impossible to enter 
into the detail of these processes, or to 
convey clear ideas of the nature of the 
changes by which the growth of a feather 
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is'aooomplishedy wUhoat a reference to 
tpe drawings Which were shown in illus- 
tration of these subjects. Dr. Boget 
expatiated upon the beautv of the archi- 
tectural contrivances displayed in these 
works of nature, and which are so plainly 
indicative, not merely of design, but of a 
most regular and studied plan of opera- 
tions. The temporary structures, which 
are formed for tne purpose of supporting 
the finer and more delicate filaments of 
the plumage during their completion, and 
which, like the parts of tlie scaffolding of 
a building, are removed when this purpose 
faaa been answered, were pointed out as 
striking proofs of tne refined art which is 
nianifested in the construction of the 
sinallest feather. The curious mechanism 
was described, by which the barbs, which 
are affixed to the shafts of the feather, are 
ipade to clasp into each other, by the 
help of very minute fibrils, discoverable 
only with the microscope. It is remark- 
able» that in those birds which are not 
intended for flight, as the ostrich and the 
oassiowary, these fibrils either do not exist, 
or are so placed as not to be capable of 
performing the same office. 

Dr. Roget in his fourth lecture observed, 
that touch being the most important of all 
senses, its relative perfection has a pro- 
digious influence on the character of the 
animal which exercises it, and is the . 
source of many of those intellectual dif- 
ferences which establish such numerous 
gradations in the scale of sensitive exist- 
ence. These principles were applied to 
tfie estimation of the powen of touch be- 
longing to the different classes, beginning 
with, the lowest in the zoophyte tribes ; 
such as the Meduss, which are nearly 
passive beings. Polypi and ^tinis are 
pfovided with tentacula, which by their 
sensibility and flexibility, and their power 
of elongation and contracti<m, are well 
fitted for the exercise of this sense. The 
short tubular feet of the Echinodermata,. 
which have a structure somewhat similar, 
are organs of touch as well as of pro-^ 
ffressive motion. In insects, besides the 
feet, which, by their position and jointed, 
structure, are calculated to apply them- 
selves to the surfaces, and to different sides 
gf bodies> we find special organs provided, 
termed the antennae. Various circum-^ 
stances pointed out by Dr. Roget, show 
that they are organs of a very delicate 
sense of touch, and that they are also 
employed as the medium of a variety of 
modified sensations. A great number ol 
interesting particulars were related with 
regard to the importance of these organs 
to insects, their employment as means 
of mutual communication, as illustrated 
tly the observations and experiments qI 



Huberand LatreiHe; and the totd de* 
rangement of instinct consequent on their 
loss or mutilation. The acute touch of 
the Urachnoid tribe, derived from the 
mobility of their limbs, and tenuity of the 
cutaneous investment, was adverted to.' 
The tentacula of the MoUiisca are less per- 
fect organs of this sense, except perhaps 
in the higher order of Cephatopoda. 
Fishes are in general but ill provided with 
the means of exercising the sense of touch, 
llie uses of cintri, or barbils, near the 
mouth of some tribes, are imperfectly 
known, and the same observation applies 
to the remarkable organs placed on the 
snout in many of the ray tribes. The 
capacities of touch existing among the 
different orders of reptiles, birds, and the 
mammalia, were next made the subject 
of inquiry ,and th& appropriate organization 
peculiar to each was pointed out. 

Proceeding in his course. Dr. Roget 
observed, that a natural alliance sub- 
sisted between the organs of taste and 
smell, not only with regard to the struc- 
ture of the organs themselves, but also 
the qualities in bodies of which they 
give information, as well as to the nature 
of the perceptions they convey. While 
it is with their mechanical properties that 
bodies become the objects of the sense of 
touch, it is by their chemical ^qualities 
that they are brought within the cogni- 
zance of those of smell and taste. The 
chief difference between them is in the 
form, and not in the nature of the sub- 
stances, on which they are exercised. 
While the membrane of the nostrils, on 
which the olfactory nerve is expanded, is, 
adapted to the perception of certain 
sjkibstances in the state of gas, the organ 
of taste is fitted for the perception of the 
qualities of liquids only ; but the mode of 
action appears in both cases to be of a 
chemical nature ; and the presence of 
ihoisture in each organ seems to be neces- 
sary, in order that these actions may take 
place. 

In all vertebrated animals the organ of 
taste is seated in the tongue, which is for 
that purpose endowed with a peculiarly 
modified sensibility. Tliis sense is in 
quadrupeds of the highest importance, 
and its operation coincides with natural 
and salutary instincts with regard to food, 
which are so necessary to their safety. 
If an^ similar instincts existed among- 
mankind in a savage state, they have long^ 
ago been weakened or effaced by civillza-* 
txon, and the original intentions ol 
nature. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to describe the 
anatomical structure of the tongue, which 
is developed in very different degrees in 
different ani^nals. The mode in which 
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tile action of its miiscular fibres ' produce * 
the various motioas of the tongue, and 
T^hich has been a frequent subject of con- 
troversy among physiologists, was ex- 
plainedf. The vascular plexus immediately 
covering the skin, and through -wliich the 
numerous papills observable .'on the sur- 
face are transmitted, was pointed out. 
Although these papillae are visible to the 
naked eye, their form cannot well be dis- 
covered without the assistance of the 
microscope. It is to Malpighi that we 
owe the nrst accurate description of these 
parts. . They are principally of three 
kinds: the conical or villous papillae, 
ivhich are long and slender, and so closely 
set as to resemble the piles of velvet ; the 
fungiform papillae, which are interspersed 
among the former, and have somewhat 
the shape of mushrooms j and the calyci- 
form papillai, which are much larger in size 
than any of the former species, and are 
arranged on two converging lines at the 
back of the tongue, near its root. - These 
last are termed by professor Soemmerring 
the conical papillae, while he designates 
the villous papillae by the term filiform ; 
so that there is a discordance among 
authors as to the namies they apply to the 
different kinds of papillae, these were point- 
ed out; and. various facts were stated, 
which prove that the villous papillae are 
those exclusively appropriated to the sense 
Of taste. Their wMJle organ is very abun- • 
dantly supplied with nerves; but the 
actual termination of the nervous fila-- 
ments in the papillae themselves, has 
eluded the researches of the most accurate 
anatomists. The rete mucosum of the 
tongue is destitute of the colouring mat- 
ter, which, in other parts of the skin, gives 
rise to its peculiar hue. Thus the tongue 
is of the same red colour in the Negro as 
in the European. 

SPITALFIELDS MECSANICs' INSTITUTION. 

. New members are rapidly joining 
this Institution, and nearly forfy names 
have been added since our last number 
went to press. Mr. Wallis's lectures, 
now in course of delivery, though highly 
valuable and popular, have not enough 
of novelty to warrant our furnishing an 
analysis of their contents. 

A complete synopsis of the admirable 
lectures now delivering by Dr. Birkbeck 
at the London Mechanics* InsHtutiony-mW 
appear in this department of our next 
9umber : they will be brought down to the 
present week, and illustrated by expla- 
natory diagrams. 

^SCTSNCE AND USEFUL DISCOVERIES IN 
THE ARTS. 

'Invention of Pendulum Clocks, 
' The scientific world^ has long been 



divided as to the first application of the 
pendulum to horological machinery ; thiA 
dispute may now, however, be considered 
as completely set at rest by the publica- 
tion of the following document with which 
we have been favoured by Mr. Richard* 
son of the Piazza coffee house. It is an 
impression from a brass plate attached ^o 
the great clock of St. Paul's, Covent- 
garden. : ^ 

" The turret clock and bells of this 
church were made, a. d. by Thomas 
Grignon of Great Russel-street, Covent- 
garden, London, the son and successor 
to Thomas Grignon, who, a. d. 1740, 
brought to perfection what the celebrated 
Tompion and Graham never effected, viz. 
the horizontal principle in watches, and 
the dead beat in clocks ; which dead beat 
is a part of the mechanism of the turret 
clock. Thomas Grignon senior made the 
time piece in the pediment at the east end 
of this parish church destroyed by fire, 
A. D. 1795. The clock fixed in the turret 
of the late church was the first long pen^ 
. dulum clock in Europe, invented and 
made by Richard Harris of London , a, d. 
1641 ; although the honour of the inveit" 
Hon was assumed by Vincenzo Galileo^ 
A. D. 1649, mid also by Huyghens in 
1637." • 

This plate is here affixed by Thomas 
Grignon of this parish, the son of the above' 
Thomas Grignon, as a true memorial of 
praise to those two skilful mechanicians, 
his father, and Richard Harris, who to the 
honour of England, embodied their ideas 
in substantial forms that are most useful 
to mankind I 
Great Russel-street, 

Dec. 21, 1798. 



JAMES FERGUSON. 

A valuable orrery made by this distin- 
guished mechanic for the late Lord Stan- 
hope, was last week purchased by Mr. 
Haddon of Castle-street, for one pound 
fifteen shillings, . Its original price was 
between fifty and sixty guineas.^ 



At Belton Hall, in Warwickshire, re- 
sided Mr. Addison, who purchased it as 
a lure to the countess of Warwick, to 
whom he was then paying his court. The 
furniture used by this elegant writer still 
remains, and the pictures partly selected 
by his judgment, or procured as a tribute 
to her feelings, yet ornament the walls, 
and occupy precisely the same stations 
as when, he was wont to pause and 
admire them. There ai:e several familj 
portraits. 
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St. George has been chosen in Eng- 
land and Portugal for their patron [saint, 
and his combat with a dragon [has been 
long established as a subject for sign 
painting : great difficulties have, however, 
been raised about this saint, or hero. Some 
have called his very existence in question ; 
others suppose him only a symbolic device 
of victory ; andfinaily.Mr.Gibbon has sunk 
him into an Arian bishop of Alexandria, 
and the rival of Athanasius ;' and says, at 
the close of the article, " The infamous 
George of Cappadocia having assumed the 
mask of a martyr, a saint, and a christian 
hero, has been transformed into the re« 
nowned St. George of England, the patron 
of arms; of chivaky, and ue garter." 

Those who wish to be more acquainted 
with the valiant deeds of this English, or 
Cappadocian knight, may indulge their 
cunosity, in the once popular History of 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
compiled • by Richard Johnson^ in the 
x^igu of James L 



The cut we give is a fac-slmile from the 
celebrated one done by Albert. Durer, 
which ranked among tne finest produc- 
tions of that distinguished artist. 

For the customs of St* George* s Day^ 
see the Calendar. 



THE HISTORY OF PARIS, FROX THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
DAY.' 3 VOLS. 8vO. WIIITTAKER. 

It forms an interesting inquiry to trace 
the rise of a great city, from a mere group 
of huts, till it becomes the seat of a king- 
dom, adorned with magnificent stnictures, 
and the abode of a numerous and intellect- 
ual population. Such domestic histoiy is, 
in fact, the history of human nature from 
a state of barbansm, recording its suc- 
cessive advance^ in industry, civilization, 
and the arts of social life. With the ex- 
ception, however, of St. Petersburg, there 
are probably no authentic materials for 
writiug^^a perfect history of any of the 
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lEurapeaii capitals. The mg}U of most pf 
them k obscured % fable} we bave no 
data, for tracing 3.ci3iif^lelj tiie progress of 
population — iropravements in building, 
^cfaitecture, and police ff^gulations^ — the 
ittU'odaijtiov of trades and mauiifactures — 
and the cbaii>g€3 tBal have taken place in 
tha dresft, inaiiQers, and customs of the 
icth^bitants. Yet these are all poiuta 
Trhich a munictpat history should include^ 
together vrith such portion of the generat 
bi story of the connlry as may be locaily 
coim^ted with the metropoHs. 

We are sorry to say, thai the volumes 
b|? fore us, uot only labour In 50me degree 
under the unavoidable desiderata to which 
we ^ude, but some others which we fear 
must be kid to the account oF the compilet. 
The work is put togetl^er on tfae plan of 
oilr county hiEtorieSji comprising a mass of 
iminteresling facts, whkh, to us at least, 
are quite unreadable. There Is little of 
enlivenifi^ nartative ; and though the 
local details may be interesting Co Paris- 
ians, to stratLgers merely visiting the 
Freiudi captUl, they are neither amusive 
nor instructive^ 

The work commences with au account 
of the eatahlishment on the banks of the 
; Seine nf the Parisii^ from whom the Fretick 
capital is conjectured to derive its name 
and origio ; and its|iistory is thence traced 
under the RomaDSj Franks, and Capeti^ii 
faces, down to the present period, llie 
remaindei' constltiJ ol historical and de- 
scriptive ai^couut^ of cliurcbes, convents^ 
and monasteries; public buildings, palace^,, 
Hterary, scientific, and chamable instjtu- 
tiiFOsi places of amusement, bridges, 
public gardens, cemeteries, maun lactones, 
markets, quays, &c. ; with statistic details 
of the population, annual consumption, 
mortality, and imposts. From this mis- 
cellaneous assemblage, we will endeavour 
to select a few details and facts which 
appear the most novel and interesting, i 

THE HAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 

One of the great state secrets in the 
reign of Louis XIV. was the rank and 
origin of the mysterious personage under 
this designation. From the ** Memoirs of 
the Duke de Richelieu," published in^90, 
it appears he was the son of Louis XIIL, 
and twin-brother of Louis XIV., both 
having been bom on the 5th of September, 
1638, one at noon and the other a few 
hours after. The king and his counsellors 
resolved to conceal the birth of the latter. 
A lady, named Peronnette, who was ap- 
pointed to bring him up, was charged to 
give out that he was the natural child of 
« nobleman. When he had attained a 

S roper age, this child was placed by car- 
inal Mazarin under the care of a gentle- 
man whose name is unknown, and received 
a superior education. At the age of nine- 



teen, ihe yotmg man, uunons to'^lno^ ^ 
his descent, importuned his tutor, who 
constantly refused to satisfy Ms curiosity. 

It appears that, in 1666, he was con- 
ducted to the ch&teau of Pignerol; re- 
moved, towards the year 1686, to the 
island of Sainte Marguerite, where the 
governor, Saint Mars, received orders frtHn 
Xvouis XIV- to lit up a room for him as a 
prison ; and, on the 1 B^th nf September, 
1698, wajj conveyed in a litter to fhe 
Bastile, having his face covered with a 
black velvet ma=^k. In that prison he died 
on the i9lh of November, 1703, and was 
buried in the church-yard of Saint Paul, 
by the name of MarchialL 

Orders bad been given to put him to 
death if he ever made himself known. As 
soon as he expired his face was disfigured, 
le^l lie shoxdd be disinterred aod recog- 
nised ; the walls of his prison were scraped, 
and the ground dug up, for fear he should 
have trailed some writing, or concealed 
some papers, which might have betrayed 
his birtb. AU his linen, clothes, and fur- 
'Uitnre were burned, as well as the doors 
and windows of his prison. His plate wajs 
melted down, and every other possible 
precaution taken. 

The governors of the prisons in which 
he had been confined, and the minister 
Louvois himself, always addressed him 
with respect, never sat in his presence, an4 
styled him mon Frmce, 

HIRAOLES AT THE TOMB OF TH8 ABBf 
PARIS. 

Francois Paris, son of a counsellor of the • \ 
Parlementi relinquished, in ittvour of- his i 
bribers, all right to Ms paternal inherit- 
ance. He was a deacon whom humility 
induced to decline the priesthood, and, 
renouncing the world, he retired to a house 
in the faubourg Saint Marcel. There, de- 
voted to exercises of penitence and charity, 
he employed Mmse)f in knitting stockings 
for the poor, whom he comforted and iii« 
structed. This simple and beneficent man 
died on the 1st of May, 1727. His me- 
mory would not have outlived the poor 
whom he succoured, nor his fame have 
extended beyond the circumference of his 
humble retreat, but for a concurrenGe of 
unexpected circumstances wMch bav« 
given celebrity to his name. 

He died at the time when the Janse- 
nists, dissenting from the bull UtUgeniiutf 
occasioned great troubles in the church of 
France, 

The memory of Paris was cherished hf' 
these men, and they reverenced him as a 
saint. His tomb, elevated about a foof 
above^ the ground, in the small cemetery 
of the church of Saint M^dard, became' 
the object of their devotion. Among the 
devotees who came there to offer up their 
prayers were some young girls, lAna^ eithec^ 
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^(Mted by the religions' coBtroTersiea oC 
l^e time, or previously subject to convul- 
moDSy were seized with them whilst en- 
gaged in prayer at this tomb. These con- 
vuUious were reported as miracles, 'and 
multitudes flocked to witness them. The 
first convulsions which manifested them- 
selves gave birth, by sympathy, to others. 

In the beginning of May, 1727, the 
number of actresses who figured upon this 
sepulchral stage, was not more than eight 
or ten ; but the contagion made such rapid 
progress, that ti^o years had scarcely 
elapsed, when more than eight hundred 
persons were seized with convulsions at 
this tomb. 

The girls betrayed violent agitation, 
made extraordinary motions, leaped, turned 
ro!und, &c. ; they were called les Sauteuses, 
Others, who howled, uttered strange cries, 
or imitated the barking of dogs, or the 
mewing of cats, received the designations 
oZ Ahtiffeuiea and Miaulantes, 
• These extravagancies were finally put 
lin end to by the interference of the go- 
vernment. The cemetery of St. M^ard 
was closed, and guards were stationed to 
keep back the multitude. The worship 
of the deacon Paris was interdicted, and 
several convulsionists sent to prison. 

THfi BASTILE. 

Historians differ upon the period when 
this fortress was erected, but they generally 
agree, that when Charles V. was at war 
with the English, finding it necessary to 
fortify the capital, and to extend the city 
walls, he rebuilt the Bastile. Hugues 
Aubroit, privdi of Paris, laid the first 
stone, April 22, 1369,.and the works were 
finished in 1383. 

The form of the Bastile was a parallelo- 
gram, two hundred and four • feet in 
length, by one hundred and eight in 
breadth, to which two towers next the 
faubourg formed a projecting body. These 
towers appeared to have originally served 
for an entrance to the fortress, as the 
gothic arch of a door which had been 
walled up, the grooves of the beams of the 
drawbridge, and some statues of saints 
over the arch, were visible at the period 
of its demolition. 

The Bastile was composed of eight large 
round towers, connected by massive piles 
of building, all of stone. The towers were 
forty-eight feet in diameter, and their 
walls, as well as those of- the buildings 
which connected them, were ten feet in 
thickness. The height of the str\icture 
from the parement of the court was sixty- 
three feet. 

It was surrounded by a moat thirty-six 
feet in depth, and varying . in breadth 
from sixty to ninety feet. This moat was 
bounded by a wall, against which, in 



some 'places, houses bad beeni built. la 
the interior there was a raised way five 
feet broad, which was called chemn det 
rondes. 

The Bastile contained also dark and 
humid dungeons, basse-fossea and ouhli- 
^tteSf where the prisoners were left to die 
of hunger. At the time of its demolition, 
there .appeared sufficient proof of the 
atrocious cruelty committed within its 
walls. Four human skeletons in chains 
were discovered, and transported to the 
cemetery of the parish of Samt PauL 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Balls are a favourite amuseme«it in 
Paris, particularly in the winter. There 
is no quarter of the capital in which balU 
rooms, adapted to all classes of society, 
are not to be found. In summer, the balls 
are held in the public gardens, and in 
saloons erected in the Champs Elys^, 
and the suburbs. 

Concerts are frequent in all seasons, 
particularly in winter. 

From the military character of the 
French, reviews are always attended by 
a great concourse of spectators. The 
grand reviews and military evolutions take 
place in the Champ de MarSy or the 
Plaine de Grenelle.' When a small body 
of troops are reviewed, they assemble in 
the Place du. Carrousel. 

The annual horse races of the depart- 
ment of the Seine are generally held in 
September, in the Champ de Mars. 

CONSERVATOIRE DES ARTS ET METIERS. 

M. Gr^goire, bishop of Blois, a member 
of the National Convention, was the first 
who suggested the ide^ of forming a na* 
tional repository of machines, models, 
drawings, &c., for the improvement of 
machinery and implements connected 
with manufactures, agriculture, and other 
branches of industry. 

The formation of this establishment was 
ordained by a conventional decree, and a 
committee, of which M.6r^goire was pre- 
sident, was appointed to carry it into ex- 
ecution : but It assumed little importance 
till 1798. 

Various changes were afterwards effect- 
ed in this establishment. In 1810, a 
gratuitous school was formed, to afford 
instruetion in drawing the figure, vrna" 
meot, and structure of raaehines ; in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, descriptive geo- 
graphy, the. application of these various 
branches of the mathematics to timber and 
stone cutting, and the calculatiott of 
machines. 

By a law, (October 8, 1798,) all persons 
to whom patents were granted, were bound 
to deposit at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
M^eis theii original patents, together 
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with the description, plans, designs, and 
models relating thereto ; and the Conser- 
vatoire was authorized to have them print' 
ed, engraved, and published. 

In 1817, the repository -was completely 
reorganized, and a council of ameliora- 
tion, consisting of five members, was es- 
tablished. By a royal ordinance, dated 
November 25, 1819, three courses of lec- 
tures were founded, two of which relate to 
mechanics and chemistry applied to the 
arts, and the third to manufacturing pro- 
cesses. - 

^ The Conservatoire has a well-selected 
library, consisting for the. most part of 
books which relate to the arts and sciences 
taught there. 

Few museums are more interesting, in- 
structive, or valuable than this repository. 
It is a collection peculiar to the metropolis 
of France, and cannot fail of producing 
the most beneficial effects. Undoubtedly 
it has diffused an extensive knowledge of 
mechanics, and a skilful adaptation of the 
simplest instruments to the most compli- 
cated purposes ; but the peculiar character 
of the nation has confined this to trifling 
objects, while those higher branches of 
the arts which are connected with the sup- 
port and comfort of human life have been 
comparatively neglected. 

GAMING-HOUSES. 

Gaming-houses, in Paris, were first 
licensed in 1775, by the lieutenant of 
police Sartines, who, to diminish the 
odium of such establishments, decreed, 
that the profit resulting from them should 
be applied to the foundation of hospitals. 
Their number soon amounted to twelve, 
and women were permitted to. resort to 
them two days in the week. Besides the 
licensed establishments, several illegal 
ones were tolerated, and were styled 
enfer. 

' Gaming having been found prolific in 
misfortunes and crimes, was pronibited in 
1778 ; but it was still practised at the 
court, and in the hotels of the ambassa- 
dors, where police-officers could not enter. 
By degrees the public establishments re- 
sumed their wonted activity, and extended 
their pernicious effects. The numerous 
suicides and bankruptcies which they oc- 
casioned attracted the attention of the 
Parlement, who drew up regulations for 
their observance; and threatened those 
who should violate them iwith the pillory 
. and whipping. The licensed houses, as 
well as those not recognised, however, still 
continued their former practices, and 
breaches of the regulations were merely 
visited with trivial punishment. At length,' 
the passion for gambling prevailing in the 
societies established in the Palais Royal, 



under the title of chihSt or talons y a police 
ordinance was issued in March, 1785, 
prohibiting them from gaming. 

In 1786, fresh disorders having arisen 
in the unlicensed establishments, additional 
prohibitory measures were enforced. 
. During the revolution, the gaming- 
houses were frequently^ prosecuted, and 
licenses withheld; but, notwithsanding 
the rigour of the laws, and the vigilance 
of the police, they still contrived to exist. 
They are now regularly licensed, and un- 
der the immediate inspection of the police. 

ATHENEE. 

This institution was founded in 1781, 
by Filatre du Hosiers, under the special pro- 
tection of Monsieur, (Louis XVIII.,) 
and took the title^of Music de Pilatre du 
Hosiers, Its object was the cultivation pf 
the arts and sciences connected with com- 
merce. 

On the 15th of June, 1785, Pilatre du 
Hosiers, accompanied by M. Remain, at- 
tempted to cross the channel to England 
in a balloon, in which both the Montgolfier 
Sind hydrogen-gas balloon were. united. A 
contrary wind drove the balloon back upon 
the French coast, when it unfortunately 
took fii;e, and the two aeronauts perished 
within about a league of Boulogne. The 
death of its founder caused the Museum to 
languish. Some time afterwards it was 
reorganized under the name of Lycte, 
which it bore till 1803,' when it took the 
title of w^M^««^e. 

This society continues to hold meetings, 
and lectures are delivered on various sub- 
jects by celebrated philosophers and men 
of letters. 

FRENCH STREETS. 

It is chiefly to Louis XIV. that Paris is 
indebted for the improvement of the streets 
and public roads. At the beginning of 
his reign the ladies seldom went out ex- 
cept on mules, and the gentlemen wore 
buskins. A Spaniard, on the day of his 
arrival at Paris, seeing them thus equipped^ 
inquired, ** si touie la ville pattait en 
paste ?** This monarch opened many new 
streets, and enlarged and paved those in 
which carriages could not pass. Dulaure 
relates, that in each of the streets the bust 
of the king, wearing an enormous court 
wig, was placed in a conspicuous situa- 
tion. 

The earliest record of the streets of 
Paris being lighted at night is of the year 
1465, when Louis XI. issued an ordinance, 
enjoining a lantern to be placed before 
every house by its occupier. In the reign 
of Francis I., Paris being infested by 
thieves and assassins, whose crimes kept 
the inhabitants in constant dread of the 
approach of night, that monarch issued an 
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ordinance in -1524, commandine every 
householder " to place at nine o clock in 
the evening, at the window of the first 
story, a lantern containing a lighted 
candle^ as a preservative against the 
attacks des mauvais gar^ons." At this 
period no one walked in the streets after 
sunset without a lantern. 

Until the reign of Louis XVI., Paris 
was lighted during ^only nine months of 
the year, and then 'never except in the 
absence of moonlight. Lighting by gasy 
first used at the theatre of the Od^n, was 
introduced upon the public road in 1821, 
on the night when the new Opera-house 
was opened. Eight lamps on the boule- 
vard, at the extremities of the streets lead- 
ing to that theatre, were then lighted by 
this process, which has since been ex- 
tended to a great number of caf^s and 
shops, but is not generally adopted for the 
streets. 

rnOG OP MONTARGIS. 

It was upon the site of the street Rue 
Saint Louis, that the combat is said to 
have taken place, in the reign of Charles 
v., between the chevalier deMacaire and 
the celebrated Dog of Montargis, of which 
the following details are related by several 
authors : — Aubry de Montdidier, in pass- 
ing alone through the forest of Bondy, was 
murdered, and buried at the foot of a tree. 
His dog remained several days at the spot, 
and only quitted it on being compelled by 
hunger, when he went to the house of a 
friend of Aubry, and set up a mournful 
howling. After allaying his hunger, he 
renewed the howling, and pulled his mas- 
ter's friend by the coat, as if to induce 
him to" follow. The singularity of the 
dog's behaviour, and the circumstance of 
Aubry being* missing, excited suspicion 
that the latter had been murdered. Se- 
veral persons followed the dog, who, when 
he came to . a certain tree, redoubled his 
howling, and [commenced scratching the 
ground. Upon digging they found the 
body of the unfortunate man. Some time 
after, the dog seized an individual named 
the chevalier de Macaire, who .was extri- 
cated from him with great difficulty. This 
occurring several times to the same person, 
suspicions were excited that he was the 
murderer of Aubry, particularly as it was 
known that he had cherished a hatred to- 
wards him. The king, having heard of 
this circumstance, sent on^one of his levee- 
days for the dog, who, u^u seeing the 
chevalier de Macaire enter, mstantly seized 
him. At this period it was usual, when a 
crime was not fully proved, to institute 
the Trial by Battle, called Jugement de 
JMeu, The king ordered the affair to be 
decided by that mode of trial, and lists 
{champ-clot) were formed in the isle Saint 



Louis, which was then uninhabited. Ma*^ 
caire was armed with a bludgeon, and the 
dog had a kennel for his retreat. As soon 
as he was loosened, the dog ran at his 
antagonist, avoided his blows, and at 
length seized and brought him to the 
l^round. Macaire then confessed his guilt, 
in the presence of the king and the whole 
court. . 



' SuiTHFiKLD, Monday, April 18. 
(To sink the offal.) 

s, d. s. <f. 

Beef 4 4 to S 

Mutton in the Wool .... § 56 

Mutton Shorn 4 8 5 

Yeal 5 8 8 

Pork 6 4 6 4 

Lamb 7 80 

Newgatk markiet (by the Carcass.) 
(At per stone of 8 lbs.) 

Beef. 3 4 to 4 4 

Mutton ,. 4 4 4 8 

Veal 4 8 5 8 

Pork 4 8 5 8 

I^amb— -per stone 6 7 4 



• LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 
Chambers, on Civil Architecture, by Gwilt, 
2 Tols. imp. 8to. 4i. 14s. 6d» — Goldsmith's 
Wonders of the United Kingdom, 3 yols. 
12mo. 11. Is. half bound.— Bland's Key to 
Algebraic Problems, 8vo. 0«.— Hough and 
Long's Practice of Court Martial, 8vo. 11. 6s. 
—Lambeth and the Vatican, 3 toIs. 12mo. 
11. Is. — Memorials of James Oswald, 8vo. 16s. 
— Nicholson's Operative Mechanic, 8vo. 
11. I6j.— Death-Bed Scenes, roy*. 18mo. 7*.— 
Thomson's First Principles of Chemistry, 
2 vols. 8vo. If. 10^ — ^lumer's History of 
England, 5 vols. 8vo. 3i.— Accum, on Brew- 
ing, roy. 18mo. 9*. — Harrison, on the » 
Arteries, 21. 5«. — Woodley's Tragedies, 
crown 8vo. 6f.— Campbell's Mary and Eliza- 
beth, 8vo. I2s. — Ruperti's Juvenal and 
Koenig's Persius, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 16f.— Dun- 
can, on Prosecution for Religious Opinions. 
8V0.8J. b *- » 



KING'S THEATRE. 
Considering the multiplied disad* 
vantages under which this establishment 
has lately been struggling, its present sea- 
son may be said not to have commenced 
till Tuesday last; when under its own 
splendid roof it exhibited, for the first time 
this winter, its twofold charm of song 
and dance. The' recent repairs have ren- 
dered the house Both more safe and more 
beautiful. The whole of the wall which 
backs the gallery and the box and pit 
saloons, has been rebuilt, and the general 
freshness of the interior indicates that some 
attention has been paid to the brightening 
and reviving the decorations, the effect of 
the renovation of which is hot a little 
heightened by the improved brilliancy of 
the light, which is more copiously dis- 
tributed through the whole of the area 
before the curtain. 
^ The opening piece, at what may almost 
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be styled the JVew Opent-k&ufe, was Dm 
Oiovanhi, The spirit with which this old 
favourite was performed, consorted with, 
and, reflected credit on, the new order of 
things Madame Vestris, in Zerlina^ 
(her first appearance in that character,) 
was as animated and vivacions as the 
coquettish paysanne was intended to be 
by the poet and the composer. The chaste 
simplicity of her vociferation, produced a 
happy contrast to the over-wrought flourish 
and elaborate 6rorIerie,with which Garcia 
contrives to subvert the cast and character 
of the melodies 'allotted to the hero of the 
piece. His serenading song was absolutely 
disguised by redundant and iU-judged or- 
nament ; and but fbr the strong features 
given it by the peculiar beauty of the ac- 
companiments, we should scarcely have 
known for our old favourite the melody 
that had so ofteii delighted us. His man- 
ner of giving "Vive la Liber ta " had in it, 
however, so much truth and spirit as 
nearly to atone for all his defects, and so 
far transported the audience as not only to 
extort from them an enthusiastic encore, 
but to seem to make them forget that 
Giovanni's" Liberia** is that of licentious- 
ness, not of patriotism. Madame Cas- 
TELLi*s Elvira was rather the perform- 
ance of a concert vocalist, than of a dra- 
matic singer ; yet, on the whole, was 
above medioqdty, ;aud more than en- 
durable, in an opera debutante. Expe- 
rience, and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the little artifices of stage business, 
will probably render her acting more easy 
and natural, and her intonation more 
scenic and characteristic De Begnts, 
though, perhaps, scarcely busy and intrigu- 
ing enough in Zr€>/7ore//o,exhibited,speaking 
generally, a judgment and a tact which 
proved that, had he been more disposed to 
exert himself, he would have known how to 
mark the distinguishing traits of the ac- 
commodating valet. Madame de Begnis, 
in Anna, and Porto in Massetto, were 
truly excellent. " At the close of the opera 
** Ood save the King ** was sung. The 
ballet was that of VOffrande aux 
Graces, 

On Saturday the public were presented 
with Adelinay reduced to one act, suc- 
ceeded by a similar comoression of VI" 
taliana in Algeri. Of the first of these 
pieces the fable is tolerably well pre- 
served ; but that of the second is inju- 
diciously mutilated, if not destrojied. The 
interesting story of Turkish brutality sub- 
dued by beautj and'intelligence, is nearly 
lost sight of m the ill-conducted curtail- 
ment ; and those musical managers, who 
think that dramatic melody, however sweet 
it may be, is capable of compensating for 
defleieiicy of a dramatic plot, ev«Q in an 



Italian opera, mainly deceive themsehreS. 
The performers, in both pieces, threw out 
all their powers, and were successful ; but 
the favourable reception of their eflbrt^ 
must not be mistaken for the public appro* 
bation of imperfect and desultory enter- 
tainments, to the exclusion of the genuine 
musical drama ; nor ought it to be over- 
looked, that such frittering and operatic 
productions tend to deteriorate the dignity . 
of the King's theatre. 

The above abridgements were followed 
by the ballet of Cleopatra, In three acts, 
the first scene of which is laid in Tarsus. 
The story, on the whole, is skilfully con- 
ducted, notwithstanding som6 occasional 
deviations from the truth of history. The 
subject, as treated by M. Aumer, is pro- 
lific, and rendered the vehicle of much 
graceful attitude and action, as well as of 
a considerable variety of episodic interest 
and scenic splendour. The grandeur of 
the general eflect well accords with the 
importance and notoriety of the story ; and 
while the history of the royal heroine id 
strongly depicted, every possible effect ii 
thrown into the series of scenes by the 
clearness and intelligibility with which 
they succeed each other. The scenery is 
executed in a highly masterly style, tht 
dresses are uncommonly Superb, and the 
various groupings are tastefully and Judi- 
ciously conceived, and executed vnth a 
precision and a spirit which give new 
evidences of the talents of C. Vestris, 
Madame Le Gros, and Ronzi Vestris, 

Regarded in the aggregate, the per- 
formances of Tuesday and Saturday de- 
served the applauses they received from 
elegant if not crowded auditories, and 
augured well for the success of the remain- 
der of the season. This observation we 
make with much pleasure ; for, of all the 
various invitations offered to the admiren 
of melodious excellence and superior salta- 
tion, none are so refined as those of the 
Italian opera : and while,"* by the fearnest- 
ness of its exertions, it continues to evince 
its respect for its own elevated character, 
it will never fail to attract and to delight 
all who are qualified to jud?e of its in- 
herent beauty, grace, and dignity, and 
who are sensible of its national importance 
as a refiner of our musical taste. 



I9iarp of (&uuvxttittii. 

April 13.— The Weather.— A slight 
sprinkling of rain this morning, the first 
which has fallen for thirty -one days. The 
dryness of the weather compensates, in a 
beneficial manner, for the humidity of thfe 
last and beginning of the pr&ent yea^. 
People, however, begin to comphdn ^f 
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^nmglit: t^kett two {Masons meet, the 
common interchange of phrase is— *'A very 
fine day !"— " Yes," is the reply, "hnt we 
want a . little run to lay the dust." The 
spring' 18 backward, certainly; there is 
very Uttle grass ia the vicinity of JLondon, 
though the hedge rows art getting nicely 
into leafy and the almond-trees look beau?* 
tiful. 

The Manager is likely to lose his suit 
•—reported that Mrs. Coutts is about to 
inarry a young nobleman of rather dilapi- 
dated finances. — ^Xlie^^eddine portion of 
the lady Cornwallis, married the other 
day, was 70,000/. — Nearly one-third of 
all the wine made in France costs to the 
maker about three-tenths of a penny per 
quart. — There is now in France 1,800 
nunneries, though the law of 181 7 autho- 
rizes only 1,300.— A bachelor gentlfetoan, 
who died lately at New York, has directed 
property, little short of 20,000 dollars, to 
oe equally divided between ten of the 
oldest maids resident within ten miles of 
his native abode ^in England. — ^Tbe pawn- 
brokers of the metropolis annually issue 
20,000,000 of duplicates. — Berenger, 
whom France justly considers ^ as its best 
national song-writer, has received 20,000 
francs for his second collection of songs : 
the edition of this collection is of 10,000 
copies. The bookseller has likewise bound 
himself to pay him an annuity of 3,000 
francs, fox which Berenger has only to com- 
pose six new songs annually. — A fine re- 
gular rigged sloop of war is now fitting out 
at Black wall. Her destiny is to cruise 
against the Mahratta pirates, who infest 
the coast of Batavia. This extraordmary 
ship, the first of the kind made in Europe, 
unites the powers of sailing or steaming, 
separate or connected, at pleasure. The 
paddles fold up like a lady's fan, with great 
facility. 

16. — Poor Fuseli died this morning, at 
the countess of Guildford's, Putney-hill. 
He has for upwards of twenty years held 
the offices of Professor of Painting and 
Keeper of the Royal Academy. Fuseli 
was a native of Zurich, and came to Eng- 
land at an early age, more with a view of 
making literature his study than art. While 
yet undetermined and speculating, as he 
said, on the great resolve of life, he took 
some of his drawings to sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and asked his candid opinion whe- 
ther he thought he had any chance of 
success as an artist The president was 
so struck with the conception and power 
displayed in them, that, after viewing them 
attentively, he said, *' Young man, were 
I the author of these drawings, and offer- 
ed ten thousand a year not to practise as an 
artist, I would reiect the offer with con- 
tempt ^^ this decided him, but it was Hot 



until the opening of his Milton gallery, 
about the year 1798, that the extent of ms 
intellectual acquirements, his lofty imagi- 
nation and unequalled iancy, were fully 
appreciated. His Ghost of Hamlet, in 
the Shakspeare Gallery, is unquestionably 
the grandest work in the collection. Mt. 
Fuseli enjoyed the friendship , of many of 
the most distinguished literati of the age. 
The high opinion entertained of him, even 
In youth, by his celebrated townsman 
Lavater, was shown by his putting into 
his hand, at parting, a smiul piece of 
paper, beautifully framed and glazed, on 
which' he found written in German—" Do 
but the tenth part of what you can do.'* 
<' Hang: that up in your bed-room, my 
friend,*^ said Lavater, ** and I know what 
Will be the result." The result did not 
disappoint him; their friendship ended 
<tely with life, and on the part of the artist, 
was continued to Lavater's son, with yash 
abated fervour. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed ex- 
cellent health, probably the result of his 
habitual temperance. He was also a very 
early riser, and, whether in the countiyor 
in town, in summer or winter, was seldom 
in bed after five o'clock. He attained the 
great age of eighty-seven, without the least 
tailing off in his intellectual powers. 

Glasgow. University. — ^The candi* 
dates for the office of lord Rector of the 
university of Glasgow were sir Walter 
Scott and Mr. Brougham, llie votes being 
equal, the casting vote devolved upon the 
present lord Rector,'^sir James Mackintosh, 
who voted for Mr. Brougham. On hia 
installation, Mr. Brougham, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous assemblage of pro- 
fessors and students, delivered an admir* 
able address, distinguished by simplicity 
of language, classical allusion, and appro* 
priate selection of topics. 



WhUji CnlttCnax. 

Hfxil XXlll.— Saturday, — SL 
Georges Day. 

High Water, Morn. V. 6 m.— Even. V. 27 m. t 
Sun rises. Morn. IV. 6) m. j sets, VII. 9 m. 

Customs. — In the old plays, an allusion 
is made to an ancient custom among peo- 
ple of fashion, of wearing blue coats on 
St. George's day, probably because blue 
was the national colour of Britain, over 
which St. George presides, and not in 
imitation of the clothing of the fields in 
blue — by the flowering of blue-bells, as 
some have supposed. 

King George IV. was bom on the 12th 
of August ; but his birth-day is kept on 
St George'a day, being his tuane-^^ 
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in imltAtSon tf the tsustdtn in catholic 
countries. 

It is custoxnarv on (he king's birth-day 
for the mails, and postmen, and postboys, 
with new harness and liveries, to go to 
Milbank, and return in procession through 
the Strand, Ludgate-hill, and Cheapside, 
to Lombard«stTeet« The procession returns 
about six o'clock. 

CHRONOix)GT.-r-1616. It is a singular 
fact, that on this day, in the same year, 
the two most admirable writers of modern 
Europe — Shakspeare and Cervantes, died. 
It is also the anniversary of the natal day 
of our great dramatist. Cervautes is chiefly 
known in this country by his admirable 
satire against knight-errantry,, and ro- 
mance, " Don Quixote/' 

Queen Anne was crowned at West- 
minster on St. George's day. 
I 1824.— Died Richard Payne Knight, 
one of the most eminent Greek scholars of 
his day, and deeply conversant in all 
.matters of literary antiquity, and of virtu. 
He bequeathed his matchless collection of 
i^edals, di^wings, and bronzes, worth at 
least 30,000/., to the British Museum. 
They include a single volume of drawings, 
ty the inimitable Blonde, which was pur- 
chased for 1,600/., from a private indivi- 
dual, who a short time previously had given 
3/« for the same volume. ^ 

Sl^ril XKIV.— Sunday. 

High Water/Morn. V. 63 m.— Even. VL20'in. 
Sunday Lessons: Morn. Dcut. 4, Acts 21. Even. 
^ Deut. 6, 2 Peter 3. 



Korwich,rthd chast« ' Imd deg&nt poet^ 
William Cowper, 

april iCXVL.'^Tuesday. 

High Water, Mom. VII.48in.-£ven..Vin.20inA 

On this day, 1521, Ferdinand Magellan, 
a celebrated Portuguese navigatbr, in the 
service of the emperor Charles V., was, as 
is generally supposed, either assassinated, 
or poisoned by one of his own people, in 
the isle of Maran, one of the Ladroues. 
One of his ships cirftimnavigated the globe, 
and arrived at Seville. Magellan '^dis- 
covered and passed the Straits, at the ex« 
tremity of South America, which still bear 
his name. 

april XXVll.— Wednesday. 

High Water, Mom. VIII. Mm.— Even. IX.28ni. 

Chronology. — 1794. Died, at the 
age of fortyrcight, sir William Jones, one 
of the English judges in the supreme court 
of judicature at Calcutta; a gentlemen not 
less distinguished by his zeal ' forvscience 
in general/ ^than by his ow.n great pre- 
eminence in many important branches 
of it. 

On. the. same day, and year, expired 
James Bruce, a celebrated traveller into 
Abyssinia ; who, after having encountered 
innumerable perils in distant regions, in 
search of the source of the river Nile, met 
a premature death by a fall down a stair- 
case, at his seat at Kmnaird, near Falkirk, 
in Scotland. 



^til'SXV.— Monday,— SLMarh ; ^ptilXXVUh— Thursday. 

,,, ,« -, „tT 1/. T HighWater. Mom.X.2in.— Even.X..36m, 
High Water, Morn. VI. 48m.—Ev. Vll. KJm,^^ Day 14h.86in. long. . 

Customs.— Adcordlng' to Mf. Brande, 
it is customary in Yorkshire for people to 
sit and watch in the church porch on St. 
Mark's ev.e, from eleven o'clock at night 
till one in the morning. The third yeai-, 
(for it must be done thrice,) they are sup- 
posed to see the ghosts of all those who 
are to die the next year pass by into the 
. church. When any one sickens, that is 
thought to have been seen in this manner : 
it is presently whispered about that he 
YfiW not recover, for such an one, who has 
watched on St. Mark's eve, says so. This 
superstition is in such force, that if the 

Salients themselves hear* of it, they almost 
espair of recovery, and, no doubt, many 
have actually died of their imaginary 
fears. 

Chronology. — ^ 1599. Was bom, at. 
Huntingdon, the celebrated Oliver Crom- 
well. 
1800.— Expired^ at East Dereham^ &ear 



^i^nl XXIX.— Friday. 

High Water^ Mom. XI. 10 m'-^Ev'en. Xf. 44 m. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We hope to give T. iV. a place ahortly. 

We must beg to decline JUlphiduSf though 
the subject matter seems good. 
• Juvenal f we think, is not Juvenal &d 
Roman satirist. . 
- J. B. S.f Henry, and S. are received. ■ 

Answers to Queries next week* 
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Up and away ! 'tis a holiday 1 
Come lads and lasses with merry faces 

To the May-^bowers ; 
Behold the grass is pranckt with daisies. 

The banlis with flowers. 
The sun is flinging on waters glancing 

His early light; 
The birds are singing, and branches dancing, 

At the glad sight. 
Come, let vs rush in the maze of boughs. 
And meet at the May-pole to dance and carouse ; 
He that is first shall be Jack in the Green, 
And the forwardest lass shall be crown*d our Queen^— 

Oaieties and QraoUiet, 




• The games of May-day are the most serves, it is " no holiday dependent on the 

natural and delightful ot all the ancient rubric, or the musty fables of monks or 

pastimes. As a sprightly contemporary ob- saints ;— it is a jubilee of nature's owa 

YOI.. I, * X ^ ' I 
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appointing, wh^ the eatA), dressing lier- 
self up in flowers and gr€en gtrlands, calk 
aloud to her children to come out into the 
fields, and participate in her merry-mak-^ 
ing." The sports of the day were fprmprly 
shared by all ranks of people : an4 Stow ^ 
informs us, that Henry Villi and his * 
beauteous queen used to rise with the sun 
on May morning, to partake of May-day 
sports, a°d afterwards diverted themselves 
with shooting birds in the woods, and in 
rustic festivity consumed the evening. 
Bhakspeare says, it was impossible to 
make the people sleep on May-eve, and 
that they rose early to observe the rite of 
May : — ■ 

** If thou lovest me, then, . 

Steal forth thy father's house to-morrow 
night ; 

And in the wood a league^ without the 
town, 

Where I did meet thee once with" He- 
lena, 

To do observance to a morn of 'May, . 

There will I stay for thee/* 

In London, the May-gjime pageants 
were supported with great spirit ; the 
citizens used to sally out in the morning 
a Maying, and return with the spoils of 
the fields and woods, accompanied with 
archers, morris-dancers, and other shows. 
Evpry'parish, and sometimes two,-tlsed to 
join, and have their May-pole : one wig 
erected in the middle of the street, before 
the church of St. Andrew, Undershaft, of 
such height, that it over-topped the 
steeple j and hence it was that the parish, 
which was originally called St. Andrew 
only, acquired the addition of Undenhnft, 
A lord and lady of the May were chosen 
to preside over the sports : — 

*' The May -pole is up. 

Now, give me the cup, 
V\\ drink to the garlands around it, 

!But first unto those 

Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crowh'd it,*' 

** One can readily imagine," says Mr. 
Irviog, " what a |^y scene k mu&t h^ive 
been in jolly oM Loddotij when the doura 
"were (kioraied with flaw en og brancives, 
when every hat was decamled with haw- 
thorn ; and Robm Bond, fnar Tuck, Maid 
Mafitm, the morris dancers, and all nhe 
otlit^r fautftstic ma^ks atid tevelhiis^ were 
pertomiitig tlicMr anlicii about the May- 
pole in every part t)f the city." On this 
occasion we are told Robin Hood presided 
Its lord of the May, — 



^ MTith cokt {€ lincoln grfeiL and diantle, 
too,"^ w ,. L ^. 

And horn of ivory mouth, and buckle 
bright. 

And arrows wii)ge4 ^ith peacock feathers 

And trusty bow well gathered of the 

whilst near, crowoed as lady of the May*. 
Maid Marian-^ 

*' With eyes of blue 
Shining through dusky air, like stars of 

" night, 
An^ habited in pretty forest plight— ^ 
]^is. gfeenwopd t)eauty sits, young as 
the dew," . 

An4 there, too, in ft subsequent stage of 
the pageant, were^^ : 

. ** The aicher-men -in green, with belt 

and bow, 
Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl, and 

swan. 
With Robin at their head and Marian." 

One ** evil May-day," however, oc- 
curred j and never again did May morning 
cpme wreathed to the citizens in its usual 
Smiles. In consequence of an insurrection 
that broke out in London on May-eve, 
1617, the sports of May-day were long 
suspended ; nor were they ever after more 
than partially resumed. The '* great shaft 
of CornhiU " was not once erected after 
that event ; and thirty-two years later was 
broken in pieces, at the instigation ef a 
fanatic priest, who insisted that the in- 
habitants had made an idol of it^ by saint- 
ing it along with the church. 

Without being bigoted admirers of the 
rough and riotous sports of antiquity, one 
cannot help regrettipg the innocent and 
fanciful festival of May-day has fallen 
into disuse. " It seems," as an elegant 
writer observes, ** appropriate to the 
verdant and pastoral country of £nglan4> 
and well calculated to light up the to^ 
pervading gravity of the nation." In 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and, indeed, 
most countries, some traces of May-day. 
customs still prevail ; but as to Jack ip 
the Green in the Mouthy, it is too great 
a burlesque of the old pageant^ to \i% 
tolerated. * 



A favourite dish in South America ki j» 
whole sheep, lamb, or pig, witli fhiu wo'ol 
of.bait cut ofl" as close as pc^ible, stuffed 
with turkeys, fowls, ducks, game, bam, 
vegetables, &c. which they then 9ew up 
and bake in ah oven. 
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[ MIL M'CULLOCH'S LECTURES 



|>OUTJCAL ECONOMY, AT THE LONDON 
TAVERN. 



LECTtTRE IX, 
tOMMERCE. 



MiHaken Notions of the Value of Gold and 
Silver^Mr. Mun*s Errors— All Traffic 
printable — Fallacy in mode of estimat- 
ing the Balance of Trade— Free Trade 
nfifh France advantageous — Com- 
plaints of Scarcity of Money usually 
unfourided. 

The ouce prevaleiit opinion, that wealth 
consists exdusiveiy of gold and silver, 
naturally grew out of the circumstance of 
the money of all civilized countries being 
almost entirely formed of these metals* 
The simple and decisive condderation, 
that all buying and selling is really nothing 
more than the bartering of one commodity 
for another was overlooked : the attention 
was gradually transferred from the mioney*» 
worth to the monev itself, and the wealth 
of states and individuals was estimated 
by the quantity of the precious metals in 
&eir possession. Hence the universal 
policy of attempting to increase the amount 
of national wealth, by forbidding the ex- 
portation of gold and silver, and encourag- 
mg their importation. 

The principle of the Mercantile System 
Was founded entirely on the policy of 
promoting an excess of the exports abovef 
the imports ; so as to produce what is 
termed, a favourable balance of trade,- 
The excess of exports, it was taken for 
granted, could not be balanced otherwise 
than by the importation of an equal value 
of gold or silver, or of the only real wealth- 
it was supposed a country could possess. 

Mr. Mun, in a work entitled "Eng- 
land's Treasure in Foreign Trade,** was 
the great expounder of this system. He 
omtended, that in ouf commercial pur- 
suits we must ever observe this rule — '< to 
seU more to strangers yearly than we con- 
sume of theirs in value ;" " because," said 
h% *?. Uiat part of our stock which is not 
returned to us ^n wares, must necessarily* 
be brought home in treasure," Thus his 
idea of the gain resulting from foreign 
commerce was limited entirely to the 
precious metals, which, it was conceived, 
must necessarily be brought home in ex- 
change' for the exported commodities. Mr. 
Mun laid no stress on the circumstance of 
commerce enabling us to obtain an infinite 
Yuriety of asefol produets, which ii would 



either have been impOSBible tot ns to pro- 
duce at all, or so cheaply at hom^ Th^ 
great business of the merchant, however, 
is conveying commodities frpm places 
where they are plenteous to those wliere 
there is .a scarcity. All traffic is really 
profitable to all the partiep concerned. A 
merchant never exports . a single article 
without receiving, not only the. price it 
has cost him in producing :it, but also «l 

Srofit on his capital* It fo)low9» theo» 
lat the gain on the whole commerce xi 
a country, being made up of the .gain of 
each individual merchant, that every comt- 
munity must be really enriched to the 
extent of its commercial dealings : ^nd so 
Car is it from being true, that public weal^ 
augments in proportion to its excess of 
exports, that it really augments in pro- 
portion to excess of imports^ . 

The custom-house returns are at best ft 
fallacious test of the state of commercial 
transactions. The custom-house valua«- 
tions are made according to a rate fixed so 
far back as 1666, and consequently in*- 
correctly represent the present value of 
commodities. Besides, it is known that 
merchants frequently conceal the amount 
of their imports, to evade th& duties.; . 
while, -on the other baud; the amount of 
exports is frequently exaggerated for the 
benefit of the drawbacks. The United 
States of America forin a satisfactory an- 
swer to the dogmas of the meyantile 
theory, for her imports have uniformly 
. exceeded her exports. Mr. M'CuUoch here 
illustrated how America was enabled 
constantly to import, according to the 
official returns, more than she exported; 
Freightage formed a considerable item in 
the price of commodities exported from 
America,and which was not included in the 
entries of the custom-house, but for which 
she received articles ib exchange from 
other countries. 

The lecturer next showed, that a balance 
of payments between two countries' \t 
seldom remitted in bullion. Suppose a 
debt owing ; it will be paid at the lowest 
possible sacrifice, and whether in bullion^ 
com, or cloth, will depend on the relative 
prices of these commodities in the twd 
countries, and the cost at which it can be 
transported. The argument about a ba^ 
lance of trade confutes itself. The ex- 
ports of the country, according to official 
returns, have for years exceeded the im- 
ports ; if the balance of payments had 
been remitted in bullion, then we ought . 
to have five hundred and sixty millions of 
specie in the country, instead of thirty- 
five millions,— about the present amount. 
It is difficult to estimate the mischief 
which has arisen from the prevalence of 
erroneous notions on the balance of tradet' 
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In the teigik of William and Mary a great 
clamour was raised against the trade with 
France, owing to a supposed unfavourable 
balance ; it was said we were annually 
paying a great amount to our mortal ene- 
my. Whereas, all restrictions on our in- 
tercourse with France are injurious. If a 
ipe of wine can be purchaied cheaper in 
i'rance th«n Oporto, the former ought to 
be preferred : the cheapest and the nearest 
market, when the commodity is equally 
good, is alwa3rs the best. 

It is argued, that the principle of 
iree trade cannot be adopted till other 
countries remove their restrictions. To 
repeal duties on silks and cambrics, 
if is ^thought, would only cause a drain 
of the precious metals. Practical 
politicians, from William and Mary, 
nave urged similar 'objections against 
the trade to the East Indies, because 
our exports to that country consisted 
'Chiefly of bullion. But if we obtain for 
our bullion in the east, commodities which 
we can afterwards exchange in China, or 
Europe, for other products of which we 
need, and at a cheaper rate than we can 
produce them, the country is clearly bene- 
fited by the transaction. Exactly the 
same reasoning applies to France. But 
the fact is, little of our debt to that country 
is paid in specie. The expenditure of 
English families in France, since the 
peace^as probably amounted to five or 
six millions'; a great part of which has 
been remitted by drafts upon Holland. 

A country will never want bullion that 
iias commodities to give in exchange for 
it. All regulations to retain the precious 
metals are nugatory, and have been com- 
pared by some writer (we did not catch the 
siame) to attempts to hedge in the cuckoo. 
All the sanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portu^ were not able to keep their gold 
and silver at home. The continual im- 
portations from Peru and Brazil exceeded 
the demand of these countries, and sunk 
the price of these metals below the general 
market price in other countries. — No com- 
plaints so common as a scarcity of money ; 
but it is not nnoney, but the means of ob- 
taining it, that forms the real desideratum. 
Money, like wine, must always be scarce 
with those who have neither wherewithal 
to buy it nor credit to borrow it A poor 
man says he wants money, but he means 
he wants the necessaries money will pro- 
cure. The difficulties of the merchant do 
not arise from scarcity of money, but of 
the equivalents by which it may be ob- 
tained. From the fluctuations of fashion, 
imd other causes, there may sometimes 
be a scarcity of money, and an excess of 
commodities. The late distress of the 
9gricttlturi^t3 arose from a i^uper^bundance^ 



of com, when money was nioi'e plentifnl 
than ever known. 

Mr. M*Culloch concluded this part of 
his subject by remarking, that a country 
may possess wealth without a single ounce 
of gold or silver. He had, in his former 
lectures, shown that a community would 
be enriched by" banishing the precious 
metals from circulation. Some writers 
had distinguished between the precious 
metals and other commodities. Gold and 
silver, it was argued, may be accumulated 
and preserved for ages together, while 
other products are less durable, and con- 
sequently it is politic to augment the for- 
mer in preference to the latter. This idea 
has been well ridiculed by Dr. Smith. We 
do not reckon, he observes, that tr2[de 
is disadvantageous which coiisists in the 
exchange of the hardware of England for 
the wines of France, and yet hardware is 
a very durable commodity, and, were, it 
not for exportation, might be accumulated 
for ages together, to the incredible aug- 
mentation of the pots and pans of the 
country. But it readily occurs that the 
number of such utensils is in every countiy 
limited by the use which is there for them, 
and that it would be absurd to have more 
pots and pans than were necessary to 
cook the victuals usually consumed there. 
Gold and silver are as much utensils as 
the furniture of the kitchen, and it would 
be useless to increase their amount beyond 
what is necessary for the purpose of coin, 
plate, and other useful purposes. 

Mr.M'Culloqh concluded by apolbgizipg 
for the length to which his observations 
had extended, in refuting the old errors 
respecting the balance of trade, and the 
export of the precious metals. 



LECTURE X. 

RESTRICTIONS ON COMMERCE. 

Statement of the Question — Advantages 
qf Restrictions to particular Manufac' 
tures examined — Effect of a Free Trade 
— The Navigation Laws-^Betaliatory 
Prohibitions. 

Mr. M'Culloch, after briefly stating 
the subject of the present lecture, com- 
menced with observing that Book iv. 
of the " Wealth of Nations ** contained a . 
valuable exposition of the tendency of 
encouraging and prohibiting duties. 

By high duties on the importation of 
such goods as can be produced at home, 
the monopoly of the home market is mqre 
or less secured to the domestic industry 
employed in producing them. Thus the 
prohibition of importing live cattle or salt 
provisions, secures to the graziers the 
monopoly of the home market for butcher's 
meat. . The duties on the import of cotn^ 
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and on tilk, seedire to the agricultorist and 
manufactuier a monopoly of the market 
for their respective products. 

That these monopolies are beneficial to 
individuals, there can be no doubt ; but 
whether they are beneficial to the com- 
munit}r is a much more questionable con- 
sideration. It is the duty, however, of 
the legislature not to consult the interest 
of particular classes, but of the whole 
society. Consumption, not production, 
is the ultimate end of industry ; and the 
utility of every regulation depends on its 
tendency to promote it. Restriction can-- 
not increase the general power of con- 
sumption by increasing products. Acts 
of (Kirliament cannot add to the national 
capital ; they may force a portion of it 
into £hannels, into which otherwise it 
would not have gone ; but it is a question 
whether the artificial impulse thus given 
is the most beneficial. 

Every individual is constantly exerting 
himself to find out the most profitable 
mode of employing his capital. It is his 
own advantage, indeed, and not that of 
society he has in view. But the study of 
his own advantage necessarily leads him 
to prefer that which is most advantageous 
to society. S^lf-interest is the most 
powerful instrument in nature for stimu- 
lating industry and sharpening the in- 
tellect. It is quite enough without legis- 
lation ; and what legislature, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, would load itself with- 
the task of directing individuals in the 
employment of their capital 1 The com- 
merce of nations, like the dealing of indi- 
viduals, ought to be without restriction. 
A pi-udent master of a family never makes 
himself what he can buy cheaper of an- 
other. Just so with commerce : we ought 
to receive from abroad what we can ob- 
tain cheaper than we can produce at home. 
If foreigners can supply us with commo- 
dities cheaper than we can produce them, 
why not receive them 1 — ^why not adopt 
the same principle in foreign trade that 
we adopt m private transactions towards 
our neighbours 1 

It is contended some manufactures 
would never be established without pro- 
tective duties. This Mr. M'Culfoch 
allowed, but denied the inference. It 
is no more the interest of nations than 
of * individuals to engage in unprofitable 
pursuits. The grand principle of a divi- 
sion of labour among individuals ought to 
be extended to nations. Because we had, 
in the first instance, erred in establishing 
restrictions, it is no reason we should go 
on blundering for ever. The removal of 
all restriction on the importation of foreign 
articles would not have the efifect gene- 
r^y imaging* The value of the manu- 



factures oif Great Britain iatij he estimated! 
' at one hundred and twenty-five or one hun- 
dred and thirty millions ; of this the linen 
and silk form about one-tenth pari^ and 
they are the only branches of our maaiii* 
factures benefited by prohibitory laws* 
Even in the silk manufaeture there are 
fabrics in which our superiority is such 
that we have nothing to apprehend from 
the competition of foreigners. 

But supposing the worst, and we are 
compelled to change our employment, 
and abandon the silk manufacture ; the 
consumption of silks would not diminish, 
and as the French would not supply us 
with silk gratit, they must receive some 
of our products in exchange. If we re- 
ceive the French silks, they must receive 
our,woollensor.hardwares in return. Buy- ' 
ing and selling in commerce, are what 
action and reaction are in physics. For 
sake of popularity some-persons would de-* 
claim against the use of foreign products ^ 
but to whatever extent we cease to buy 
of foreigners we must cease to seAh since 
the exportation of our own products will 
always be in proportion to the importa- 
tion of the products of other nations. 

Mr. M*Culloch next proceeded to re** 
mark on the tendency of high profits to^ 
attract an excess of capital to particular 
employments, as instanced in agriculture 
and the West India trade. The lecturer " 
then adverted to the history and principle 
,of the Npvigation Laws. The origin of 
this celebrated code might be traced to 
Richard II., but it was not till the era of 
the commonwealth it assumed a regular 
form. The "Act of Navigation *' was in- 
tended to give an ascendency to the sailors 
and shipping of Great Britain. Mr. M. 
here enumerated the principal provisions 
of this famous act, but as they have been 
recently almost entirely repealed, we shall 
pass them over. 

. Dr. Smith entertained a favourable 
opinion of the policy of the navigation laws, 
as tending to diminish the naval power 
of the Dutch, the only naval power which 
could endanger the security of England. 
This, however, is a position which may 
be doubted. The Dutch began to decline 
from the effects of their long war with 
France; nor does it appear the naval 
power of England was au^ented. Sir 
Josiah Child states, it declined after the 
passing of the navigation act. Granted, 
however, it was politic at the time, there * 
is no reason for continuing it in force at 
this day. Navigation and sailors are the 
children, not the parents of commerce. To 
enforce the navigation laws would be the 
worst policy we could adopt ; since it 
might originate feelings among foreigners 
siimlar to those in which tbev^riginated 
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with us. America/in 1817, legislated on 
this principle, and passed retaliatory acts, 
on account of our own Exclusive maritime 
regulations. Russia and Prussia pursued 
a similar course. For these reasons there 
can be no hesitation on the wisdom of the 
measures lately introduced by Mr. Wal- 
lace for relaxing the navigation lawa. 
Had such an important change be^n at- 
tempted twenty years ago, it would have 
excited a general ferment; but such is 
the progress of sound notions on public 
economy, that it was effected without 
opposition. 

Retaliatory prohibitions are sometimes 
resorted to. The French, in 1667, im- 
posed very high duties on a great number 
of foreign manufactures, and refusing to 
moderate them in favour of the Dutch, 
they prohibited the importation of the 
wines, brandies, and manufactures of 
France. About the same time the French 
and English began to oppress each other's 
mdustry by duties and prohibitions. In 
1697, the English prohibited the importa- 
tion of bone lace, the manufacture of 
Flanders. The government of that coun- 
try, in return, prohibited the importation 
of English woollens. In 1700, the prohibi- 
tion of importing bone lace was taien off, 
upon condition that the importation of 
English woollens into Flanders should be 
'put on the samefootin? as before. 
• There may be policy m these retaliations 
when there is a probability that they will 
procure a repeal of the high duties or pro- 
hibitions complained of. Otherwise, they 
are hurtful ; for it is no reason one nation 
should not resort to the best and chesAest 
market, because another, from mistaken 
policy, denies itself that advantage. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

dN Wednesday the 20th instant, 'a new 
t^edy, from the pen of the late Mr. 
I^i^TER Bailey, was produced at this thea- 
tre, under the tilJe of Orestes in Argoa, 
The author (a man of considerable talent, 
apd no ordinary literary attainments) 
died some time since, suddenly, leaving, 
as we understand, little towards the 
future maintenance of his widow and 
family > besides the probable proceeds of 
a dramatic composition, which undoubt- 
edly possesses considerable merit, and is 
every way worthy of the ingenious writer 
* of a poem which deserved more notice 
than it received, — ^we allude • to his 
Sketches in St. George's Fields. The 
subject of the piece now before the public 
has been handled by a variety of drama- 
tiste ; but especially by St^hocles, Euri^ 
pides, Alfieri, and Voltaire, the treatment 
of the story by the latter of which, has 



evidently been consnlted 'by the nodeni « 
vet without neglecting the suggestions of 
his own prompt and priginal imagination, 
or depending, to any servile extent, on th^ 
authority even of classical examples. 

The drtsmatisperson^e^^ie as follows : — 
JEigisthuSf usurper of the throne of Argos, 
(Ma. Bennett,) Orestes, son of Agamem- 
non, (C. Kbmble,) Pylades, his friend, 
(Mr. Cooper,) Areas, an old officer of 
Agamemnon, (Mr. Eoerton,) l/ycus, 
an emissary of JEgisthusy (Mr. Evans,} 
Cfytemnestraf reigning with JEgistkus in 
Argos, (Mrs. Bartlet,) Electro & Chry* 
somethis, daughters of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra, (Miss Jones and Miss 
Lact,) and Nemesis, (Miss Hammers-^ 

LEY.) 

Tracing the outlines^ of the tragedy, as 
filled up by the principles, conduct, and 
situations of these characters, it is suffi- 
cient to state, that the first act is chiefly oc- 
cupied by the developement of the policy 
and motives of Electro, Clytemnestra, 
Bjod JEgistkus t that the s^ond produces 
the arrival of Orestes and Pylades, in 
order to announce the pretended death of 
the former, and to disclose himself to his 
sister. Electro; and that in the third, 
fourth, and fifth acts, we witness the' 
grief of Clytemnestra for the supposec( 
death of her son, the joy of jEgistkus, 
his after suspicion of the foct, Orestes* 
declaration to the t^rrant of bis real name 
and purpose of yisiting him, his destruc- 
tion of the tyrant, his subsequent con- 
demnation to death, and release by the 
soldiery and people, and the sub^quent 
death of the queen his mother, by his own 
hand, the relation of which parricidal 
deed is given by Pylades. 

If with the historical narration of the 
fortunes of Orestes, as given by Lem- 
priere, our readers connect these dramatic 
particulars, they will^ without being fa- 
tigued with the detail of Mr. Bailey's 
scenes, have a sufficiently clear concep- 
tion of his main or leading points, even 
though, in some instances, he has taken 
the liberty of deviating from the severe 
truths of an ancient story. It is enough 
to remark, that the leading features of 
the play are the representations of the 
revenge justly taken of a foul adulterer, 
by the son of the injured husband, and 
the too well merited fate of the woman 
brought to iniquity, infamy, and perdi- 
tion, by the corrupting power of his am- 
bition ^and lawless lust. The piece con- 
cludes with the incident with which 
^schylus, in his Eumenides, commences 
his plot; that is, with the despair of 
Orestes, and his imaginiury pursuit by 
the furies. 

The mcrk of thi» tragedy it suek as. 
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iflMUie respeet, to recall the detiartin^ 
dharaoter of the age as a dramatic one. 
Most of the scenes are highly spirited in 
their dialogue, and many of the situations 
are striking, and full of effect. With 
respect to the language^ it is remarkably 
simple and unassuming. The only stamp 
of affected poetic elevation that struck 
1M4 was contained in the oui«e pronounced 
ift the fourth act by Oresla on the tyi^nt 
jEgiatkua,- But we are fhr from meaning 
to intimate by this remark, that the lan- 
guage is in any instance mean or flat. 
On the contrary, its geoeral style is bold, 
glowing, and powerful ; and the charac- 
ters are so strongly marked and distin- 
guished, as to manifest much mastery in- 
^ art of dramatic colouring. 

This is all well — all judicious : but we 
eantot say so much of the choice of the 
story. In our opinioo, its epoch lies too 
ftir back in the recesses of ancient history, 
to greatly interest the generality of the 
pla^-going^ public. When events, from 
their iocauty and period, are beyond the 
limits of general anxiety or solicitude, 
they are wanting in that effect which 
their representations produced in tiroes 
less remote from those in which they 
happened, lb the ancient Greeks, and^ 
even to the Romans, the history of the 
heroes of the Trojan war, and whatever 
was connected with the most ancient- 
prowess and glory, was both familiar, 
and forcibly appealing. .£achylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides might select and 
treat such subjects with the greatest 
advantage that dramatic poetry can enjoy ; 
and over and above this, a kind of religi- 
ous awe attended such topics, a sort of 
sanctimonious faith — ^that at once excited 
an unfeigned reverence, and a secret 
admiration. 

The performers evinced every anxiety to 
ensure the success Qf the piece. Kemble 
exerted himself very successfully. Miss 
Lacy's Eiectra was impressive, and Mrs. 
Bartlxt*s Cfyttnmestra was no way 
deficient in impassioned energy, though 
the author has not thrown into the cha-/ 
lacter all the fire of which it was s«s-< 
eeptibte. The play is certainly, on the 
whole, annunciative of much more than 
(ordinary powers for tragic writing, and is 
well worthy of the flattering reception it 
ezperienced; but for the reasons which 
we have stated, we shcmld fear that it 
will not prove a permanent favourite with 
the pttblic^t large. 

Tne prt)]ogue and epilogue are dull 
even to an uncommon degree; but the 
scenery and other decorations are appro- 
priate and.spiendid. 



SOCIAL KOOWOMV. 

We have read a little elementary book 
on this subject which cannot be too ex- 
tensively known. It is called the " jEco- 
normf cf Social lAfcy* and comprises a 
familiar exposition of the leading points in 
the writings of Smith, Ricardo, Mill, 
Torrens, and other distinguished econo- 
mists. The author is Mr. Marshall, vice- 
president of the Leeds Mechanics* Insti- 
tution, and had he been a writer by pro- 
fession, instead of tlie first linen manu- 
facturer in. England, be could not have' 
executed his task v-th more ability It 
might, perhaps, have been a little more 
copious and illustrative ; but for clearness, 
judicious arrangement, and selection of 
topics,. it cannot very well be improved. 
The price is only sixpence, and it may .be 
bad of Messrs. Longman and Co., or any 
other bookseller. 



Cowley observes, that ** it is a hard 
and nice subject for a man to write of 
himself; it grates his own heart to say 
any thing of disparagement, and the 
reader's ears to hear any thing of praise 
from him." 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

{Circulator, No, XIV,) 

We have great pleasure in having an 
opportunity afforded, by an inquiry re- 
specting the poker, of correcting a 
thoughtless act, still repeated with confi- 
dence, on account of the want of a proper 
circulator of useful knowledge among the 
public at large. When the poker is laid 
upon the coals, (at least if closely applied,) 
it renders the part impervious to air, and 
consequently, prevents combustion, the 
air which would have rushed through 
that part, passing by its sides, and as 
such may, so far as it is not entirely super- 
ficial, increase a little the combustion of 
those parts, but as a current of air passing 
uniformly through the combustible matter* 
must obviously be the best, the opposing 
effect of the poker must be injurious. To 
comment upon the assertion that a )>oker 
thus applied << draws up the fire," mus| 
at this day be quite superfluous. 

Another Correspondent atteinpta the ex- 
planation thus :•— ' 

• The vividness or dulness of a fire is in 
proportion to the quantity of air consumed 
by it. 

Fluids rush much more rapidly through 
a narrow than through a wide passage. 
- A poker laid across the grate, over tb« 
fire, divides the wide draught of the cbim* 
iiey, near the eapabtg, into two umom onea. 
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and thereby promotes a qmcker circulation 
of the air through it, and conaeauentlj 
effects a greater consumption of toe ali- 
ments necessary to keep the fire alive: 
namely, coals, or wood, and air. 

J.L.C. 



The objection of G. W. to the passage 
from our great poet Milton is frivo- 
lous ; and, if he had not couched it in such 
mild and diffident terms as be has, one 
would be almost induced to st^le him, not 
G. W. but Uameranuutix. ^ 

The verse in question is highly poetical, 
aud there is no necessity to resort to the 
usual salvo ^( bardic license to explain it. 
Satan says— 



" Myself am hell. 

And in,the lowest deep a lower deep :" 

that is, the remorse of his own mind 
•* threat'ning to devour " him ** opens 
wide." Taking the context, there is no 
difficulty in the passage ; " myself am 
hell," but in that ** lowest deep," a 
** lower" that is himself, remains. 

A.B. 

%♦ We have received several other 
answers to this quer^ ; one correspondent 
remarks, " that it is a singular coinci- 
dence that this identical objectionable line 
from Milton is quoted by the writer of an 
article in the Imperial Magazine, for this 
month, who calls it, not an incongruous, 
but * a curious saying of the poet.' 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

DB. BIRKBECk's lectures AT TBB LON- 
DON mechanics' INSTITUTION. 

The present confined limits of the 
lecture department of the Circulator, 
necessarily prevents our going so deeply 
into the experimental part of this highly 
interesting course, as the importance of 
the subjects which came under the lec- 
turer's consideration, and the lucid ^posi- 
tion of the learned president might fairly 
warrant. 

Dr. Birkbeck commenced the subject 
more immediately arranged for the even- 
ing's lecture by a brief historical sketch 
of the science of galvanism. In the 
year 1790, the wife of Galvani, pro- 
nnsor of philosophy at Bologna, had 
occasion to prepare some frogs as an 
article of diet A number of these ani- 
mals which had been intended for cooking, 
were lying in the laboratory, when one of 



his pupils was drawiag sparks from the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine :. 
and ^happening to touch the exposed 
nerve ot one of them with his scalpel^ 
he observed that a sudden contraction of 
its limbs occurred. Similar contractions 
took place in the limbs which were hung 
upon iron hooks, and it was found that 
by placing one part of a frog upon one 
metiU, and another upon a metal of a. 
different kind, and connecting them by a 
metal, a still more active motion of the 
limbs was produced. These remarks 
were exemplified by j^lacing the lower 
extremities of a frog m contact with a 
piece of zinc, the crural nerve of the 
animal being armed with a coating of tin- 
foil, and it was seen the moment the tin 
was made to touch the zinc, the limbs 
b^an to move as if the animal was 
living. The same effect was product 
by touching the tin-foil and zinc at the 
same time with an arched piece of silver 
wire; and thus they may be made to 
occur even twenty-rour hours after the 
death of the fro^. Now this convulsive 
action occurring m the limbs of a cold- 
blooded animal, was called by Galvani 
animal-electricity; which he considered 
as a property of living matter, and con- 
ceivea toat something in the nerves or 
muscles themselves occasioned their con- 
traction. 

Volta, Fowler, Robison, and other 
philosophers, have differed in opinion as 
to whether the effects produced by gal- 
vanism are to be considered as nervous or 
electrical phenomena, and very singular 
discoveries have resulted from their con- 
tests upon these points. The human 
body has been subjected to similar excita- 
tions, and it is found, that if a plate of 
silver, such as a half-crown, be placed 
upon the tongue, and a plate of zinc 
below it, upon bringing the anterior 
edges of the two metals into contact a 
sharp and peculiar taste is experienced ; the 
tongue in this case appearing to ac^ as an 
electrometer. If the zinc be placed be- 
neath the tongue, and the silver between 
the lips and the gums near the eye-tooth, 
a distinct flash of light is seen when the 
metals touch each odder. If they are ap- 
plied to a part of the body, from which 
the cuticle has been removed by means of 
a blister, the sense of touch, like that of 
taste, indicates the, presence of this active 
power. Some connoisseurs in porter 
consider that it has a superior flavour 
when drank from a pewter pcft; and the 
pewter being composed of two different 
metals, the effect has been attributed by 
professor Robison to galvanic influence. 
Robison has also observed that snuff, 
when taken from a tin-box, in which part 
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of the iron has become exposed, has a 
different flavour from that which it pos- 
sesses when in contact with tin alone. 
Solder, which consists of an admixture of 
metals, corrodes and tarnishes sooner than, 
the pieces of metal it is used to unite ; 
and in the same manner, when the cop- 
per sheathing of vessels is fastened with 
iron bolts, ue sheathing corrodes, and 
becomes loose, for which reason it is found 
necessary to fasten copper sheathing^with^ 
bolts, of copper instead of iron. In this 
state the subject remained till Volta, in 
the year 1800, communicated to sir 
Joseph Banks, in a letter from Como, the 
extraordinary discovery which had re- 
sulted from his endeavours to increase the 
activity of galvanic influence, by com- 
bining sevend pieces of metals . He took a 
number of pairs of zinc and- copper-plates, 
which he placed upon each other, se- 
parating the pairs by discs of moistened 
paper, and found that by applying a moist- 
ened finger at each end of the series, he 
immediately received a smart shock. 
This apparatus, which is called the vol« 
taic pile, led to many discoveries in Eng- 
land ; and though its principle is like that 
of galvanism, the range of power obtained 
by its means is so extensive, that in 
honour of Volta, the science in which its 
agency is employed, has been denomi- 
nated voltaic electricity, or voltaism, 
while the term galvanism has been 
limits to that part of the subject which 
relates to mere animal motipn. The 
mode of constructing the voltaic pile was 
then experimentally illustrated by placing 
a series of discs of cop^r, zinc, and moist- 
ened paper in succession. The' first im- 
portant result of the accumulation of gal- 
vanic power by the voltaic pile, was the 
decomposition of water, which effect was 
observed, by Messrs. Nicholson and Car- 
lisle, to take place when the wires were 
made to communica^ with that fluid. 
They also observed ^hat one end of the 
wire became oxidated, and furnished no 
gas, while it was freely supplied by the 
other end ; and they found it difiicult to 
conceive in what manner the oxygen was 
communicated through the water from one 
point to the other, when the wires were two 
or three inches apart. As a more conve- 
nient method ot constructing the pile, 
Volta placed his discs 4n cups of water; 
and Mr. Cruikshank of Woolwich] intro- 
duced the plan of soldering the plates of 
zinc and copper together, and fixing Uiem 
in grooves m a mahogany trough ; each 
division containing two metallic pktes, 
the plates of zinc l^iog thicker than those 
of copper. Between each of these cells a 
fluid was introduced, generally contsdning 
a portion of nitric^ sulphuric^ or muriatic 



acid, or two of ihem ; and byiHis arrange- 
ment, the galvanic action, when once 
commenced, might be continued to a great 
extent. It was afterwards thought an 
improvement to make the pair of plates 
movable, so that they could be raised 
from the cells when they were not in use, 
and simk into their places when neces- 
sary. The WoUasten arrangement con- 
sisted in stirroundine the single plates of • 
zinc with copper ; the power of the zinc 
being obviously increased by placing the 
plates of copper on each side, and a cor- 
responding increase of effect was by this 
means obtained. 

A list of the various metals, exhibiting 
their different degree of oxidaJbilit^, was 
then referred to, commencing with the 
most oxidable, or zinc, and concluding 
with silver. They were arranged in the 
following order, each meUd being positive 
or plus with reference to that which ^uc** 
ceeds it ;— 

Zinc, 

Ironm 

Tin, 

Lead. 

Copper, 

Silver. 
The mode of constructing a voltaic pile 
was then experimentally illustrated by 
placing a senes of discs of copper, zinc, 
and moistened paper in succession. A 
battery was afterwards put into action, 
and various metals deflagrated. 

The decomposition of water in separate 
vessels was explained by a diagram, and 
the chemical effects of galyanic electricity 
briefly adverted to. 

Dr. Birkbeck here observed, that the 
four supporters of combustion are electro- 
negatives, and the forty-eight combustible 
bodies, together with azote, are electro- 
positives. If some compound fluids are 
subjected to an operation similar to that 
which had been performed on water, a 
further decomposition will take place, of 
which examples were quoted ; and. the 
mode of exhibiting the transference of 
parts of the decomposed substance, through 
matter of different kind with which, it 
would otherwise have combined, , yet 
without any' combination occurring, was 
particularly described. 

In the hands of sir Humphry Davy, 
such important discoveries were not 
confined to theory alone, but were 
directed to the improvement of the arts* 
He has applied these principles to the 
contrivance of a mode of obviating the 
injurious effect of sea-water upon copper. 
It is well known that the copper sheathing 
of vessels becomes covered with a green 
coating, which is succeeded by another 
till the metal is entirely corroded. Now 
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h oeenrredi to the ^nligfcteoed mlfld of 
Pary, that if he could rendet the copper 
electro-BegatWe by the addition of another 
metal, be should deprife the ocean, which 
is electro-positive, of its corrosive power, 
and render it inert and innocuous. He 
succeeded in keeping the copper bright 
and uncorroded by covering a small por- 
tion with tin, zinc, or cast iron ; and thus, 
by a siomle application of scientific know- 
ledge,this illustrious chemist protected our 
▼essels against an evil for which no remedy 
had been previously discovered. The first 
leehire was concluded by the following 
beautiful remark, that,, as the researches 
of science had made us ac(}uainted with 
the mode of governing the hghtning, and 
placed at our disposal the irresistible 
agency of steam for controlling the power 
of the winds and the tides, the power of 
man over the material universe had been 
80 greatly extended, that if he should sue- 
ce^ in arresting the turbulent movements 
of the restless oceai^^— and who could assert 
that he would not succeed — ^the dominion 
of man over the world of waters. might be 
pronounced effectual and complete. 

Dr. Birkbeck- commenced his second 
lecture by observing, that it was a favourite 
deject df recent philosophical speailation, 
to reduce the varied energies which are 
traced in the events of inaterial nature, 
to the influence of one all-pervading power ; 
and the philosophers of antiquity also en- 
tertained an opinion, which was sanctioned 
by sir Isaac Newton, that there is in re- 
ality only one kind of matter in the uni- 
verse, and that all the diversified appear- 
ances it assumes, result from different 
arrangements of its particles. If the exist- 
ence of the former principle be admitted, 
the latter follows as a necessary conse- 
quence. Some have endeavoured to dis- 
cover this principle by examining the 
natiire of the vanous kinds of attraction, 
suoh as the attraction of cohesion, of gra- 
vitation, &c. while others have maintained 
that all ^e approximations thus character' 
ised, have resulted 'from peculiar applica- 
tions of the same force, or have succeeded 
the operation of matter, visible or invisible, 
m the exercise of appropriate impulses 
during ordinary motion. The late pro- 
fessor Playfair, of Edinburgh, observes, 
V that if we conwder how many different 
laws seem to regulate the other phenomena 
of the material world, as in the action of 
impulse, cohesion, elasticity, chemical 
affinity, crystallization, heat, light, mag- 
netism, electricity, and galvanism, the 
existence of a principle Aore general than 
these, and connecting all of them with 
that of gravitation, appears highly pro- 
bable. The discovery of this great prin- 
ce ma^ be an honov reserved for a 



future age; and science may again have 
to record names which are to stand on the 
same level with those of Newton and La 
Place. About such ultitpate attain- 
ments," he adds, — apd they are the con- 
cluding words of the last treatise which 
science received from his enlightened 
mind, — *' it were unwise to be sanguine, 
and unphilosophical to despair.'* 

Since the period when these observa* 
tions were made by Playfkir, two of the 
powers particularized by him, viz. elec- 
tricity and magnetism, have been more 
closely linked, if not with gravitation, 
yet with each other. It has been 
for several years supposed, that the 
two imaginary fluids producing their re- 
spective plienomena matenally influence 
each other. -Lightning has been found to 
reverse or destroy the polarity of the mag- 
netic needle, and also to communicate 
polarity. In consequence of these obser- 
vations, the identity of electricity and 
lightning having been established, attempts 
have been made to communicate mag- 
netism by means of ordinary electricity ; 
but these attempts may be considered to 
have been imperfect, as the resulting effect 
was merely ansilogous to that produced on 
pieces of steel, by twisting, filing, &c^ 
Ordinary electricity having thus failed to 
produce the desired effect, recourse was 
had to galvanism, and an ineffectual at- 
tempt was made with the gigantic battery 
of Mr. Children, to affect the magnetic 
needle. This failure was attributable to 
the mode of making the experiment ; for if 
the needle had been brought near his 
platinum-wrre, instead of beitig placed be- 
tween the poles of the battery, electro-mag- 
netism would have been, in all porbability, 
more early developed. 

The discoveries of Oersted were after- 
guards experimentally illustrated, and the 
origin of the science of electro'magnetism 
faithfully traced. The persevering indus- 
try of Mr. James itfarsh was then eulo- 
gized, and the lecturer introduced him to 
his brother mechanics.* 

ITie lecturer then experimentally ilbs- 
trated the first revolving apparatus con- 
stnicted by Mr. Farraday ; it consists of 
two glass cups, e A, filled with mercury ,^ 



« The introduction of this ingenious jo\mgi 
nian-was accompanied by the wannest de- 
monstrations Qf respect from every part of 
the voom; and we cannot but feel nighly 
grati^ed by a result wkkb i^peart lil^ely t» 
advance his future prospects in life. To 
do good, is a godlike employment, and it is 
highly worthy of the philfmt^ropic indxvidnal 
whose labours we axe mow chjranicling, 
thus to step ferward, and be the ferewost i» 
patronise modestinerit, u»rwhatev^]fank.o( 
fife it may bo founds 
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and fireished with a t>ra»''pillar, b, gup- 
portiBg a horizontal aim. From one 
^tremity of this arm a movable wire,/» 
is suspended, dipping hn the fluid metal 
beneath. In dne of tb9 caps a fixed mag- 
net, g, is placed ; and in the other, a 
movable wire, as is seen in the subjoined 
diagrams. 




. On couQecting the apparatus with the 
pole^ of the battery* the suspen4e4 wire 
vi^^ instantly put in motion ; its lower 
extremity revolving rapidly round the 
fij^ed magnet i^ the cup beneath. The 
experiment was then, varied, by causing 
the ma^QjBt t^ revolve, while the other 
perpendicular wire iiemained at rest 

Qther experiments, operating on pre- 
cise)^ similar principles, were thejo re- 
ferred V>» a^ illustrated by the new appa- 
ratus Qoi^trivedl l^y Mr. Marsh. 

In another experiment, invented^ by 
Mr, Marsh, a pendj^nt, ^'it^ had a tendency 
to start out and ifall back again, when 
placed betwixt the poles of a horse-shoe 
magnet, and a voltaic connection formed ; 
and it soon occurred to Mr. Barlow that, 
as in this instance the wire formed only 
olie radius of a cirde, the employment of 
a* raecessioa ef radii would prodnce ro- 



tatory* motion, without ihe effects whidh 
attended the previous mode. Mr. Marsh 
accordingly attached to the- avpairatus 
a thin piece of brass, in the form of a star^ 
each of the radii of which touched the 
surface of the mercury. 

This experiment was now performed ; 
and as soon as the wires of the battery 
were placed in communication with the 
apparatus, the star revolved rapidly on its 
axi^. The poles of the battery were then 
changed, and the revolution of the star 
took place with equal velocity in the con- 
trary direction. The experiment was 
further varied by emplo^ng at 'the same 
time two of these revolving stars, fixed on 
the same frame, with two horse-shoe 
magnets ; both of them were made to re- 
volve on their axes with equal velocity, 
and in either direction, according to the 
manner in which the magnets were placed, 
or the appaijatus was connected with the 
poles of the battery. Dr. Birkbeck then 
pointed oufthe advantage of using the fluid 
metal, mercury, to complete the connec- 
tion with the battery: he next observed, 
that in these experiments, the motion of 
the whole might appear to be accelerated 
by some degree of leverage, but it would be 
seen, that by simply applying the same 
influence to a cylindrical magnet, it wo^ld 
be made to spin rapidly upon its own axis^ 
% This eflect having been successfully- 
produced, the doctor stateci that Mr., 
Barlow, from an attentive consideration of 
all these experiments, had suggested an 
opinion on the subject of rotatory motioA 
resulting from voltaic influence, combine4 
with magnetic power, which, though 
merely advanced nypothetically, bad the 
advantage of being a good hypothesis. He 
presumed that, yi whatever direction the 
voltaic energy is exerted, the forces pro- 
ceeding from' the opposite poles always 
act as tangients to each other ; and that, 
whatever rotatory motion can occur, it 
will .always result from the .operation of 
these tangential forces. This hypothesis 
affords an illustration of the motions of 
the magnetic needle, its declination, dip, 
&c. ; which phenomena may probably be 
accounted for on the principle of tangen- 
tial force. ^ 

> It haviug occurred to M. Ampere that a 
rotatory motion might be produced by an 
arrangement, without any separate voltaic 
combination, he constructed a revolving 
machine on this principle. The apparatus 
which was then exhibited, consisted of a 
double cylinder of copper, between the 
interior surfaces of which a cylinder of 
zinc vras introduced. Diluted acid was 
then poured into the cylindrical space, 
and the apparatus being accurately suis- 
{tended apoa a pivot^ a magnet was passed 
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up 'within the cylisders, and u(k>n placing 
them on this magnet they immediately 
began to revolve in opposite directions. 
The cylinder of zinc, being lighter 
than those of copper, revolved with the 
greater rapidity ; and the lecturer added, 
that in the experiment of M. Ampere, only 
the copper cylinders were put in motion, 
but that Mr. Marsh had succeeded in 
suspending them in such a mapner, that 
the revolution of the cylinder of zinc was 
effected at the same time. The poles of 
the battery were then reversed, and the 
cylinders again revolved, but in the con** 
trary directions. 




The apparatus, in its most perfect form, 
is represented beneath : — c represents 
the external cylinder of copper, a the 
magnetic bar, and d the points by which 
the pails are supported. The same letters 
are employed in the section, to illustrate 
more perfectly this beautiful electro«mag- 
netic mstrimient. 




The learned president, in concluding his 
second lecture, exhibited, and passed a 
welUmerited eulqgium on Mr. Pope's im- 
proved mariner's compass, and directed the 
attention of his auditory to the following 
important moral truth — that genius, the in- 
'tellectual sun, like the material luminary 
" of this great world, the eye and soul,'^ 
sheds its beams on every individual, with- 
put^regord to rank or occupation; that 



genius is indeed " no respecter ' pf per«- 
sons:" " \i" he remarked, " you promote 
intellectual cultivation, which by means 
of these institutions you, and the me- 
chanics of this empire, can now ac- 
complish for yourselves, you will here- 
after place thousands in e^^alted activity, 
who might otherwise, notwithstanding the 
natural powers with which they are 
blessed, remain for ever humble and 
obscure." 

8PITALFIELDS IfECHANICS* IN8TITU* 
TION. 

An extensive course of lectures will be 
commenced by Mr, Partington, in this 
Institution, on IV^onday next; and ar- 
rangements have been made for a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings. 



SCIENCE AND USEFUL DISCO- 
VERIES IN THE ARTS. 

ENCUANTXD LYR^. 

We have lately witnessed a private 
exhibition of this singular instrument, in 
which its astonishing powers were called 
into action with peculiar effect. Tte 
enchanted lyre is the invention of Mr. 
Wheatstone; and consists of an orna- 
mental instrument similar to that usually 
borne by the poet Orpheus. It is suspenci « 
ed to the ceiling of the apartment by a 
metal wire, and at a certain signal given 
by the exhibitor, the whole instrument is 
thrown into vibration — the most har- 
monious tones are produced — and ' an 
effect perfectly magical is the result. The 
most singular part of this apparatus fe- 
mains, however, to be noticed ; for it is 
con€dently asserted by its ingenious in- 
ventor, that fifty such instruments might be 
constructed to produce the same effects by ' 
the execution of a single performer. This 
instrument is admirably adapted for those 
places of public amusement in which an 
extensive area is to be enlivened by the 
cheering strains of instrumental harmony. 
Such, indeed, is the capabilities of the 
enchanted lyre, that we* expect, ere long, 
to have music laid on as the gas and water- 
pipes are now furnished through die 
streets, and at a probably still lower 
rate, 

NEW COMPASS. 

Captain Philipps has made a consider- 
able improvement in this nautical instru- 
ment, the object of which is to prevent its 
being affected by the firing of the ship'« 
guns. This compass has been tried on 
board the Phaeton^ on her last cruise. 
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Captidtt Stilrt 'caused six guns to be fired 
dff together, dose to the compass, and it 
produced no sensible impression on the 
card, while a compass of the sort in pre- 
sent use was unshipped by the con- 
cussion. 

^ DIACONAL BA&OMBTEB. 

. As tl^is^ modification of the common 
barometric tube is now coming into . use, 
we furAish our readers with a diagram to 
illustrate its construction. 




The tube b, d, e, is sealed at the end e. 
It. is perpendicular from ftob, but at the 
latter place it is bent into the diagonal b, e,/. 
The scale of variation begins at b, aud the 
extent of it, by this arrangment, is in- 
creased in proportion to the distance of a, 
by to that of <i, e. Had the tube been 
straight, a would have been the limit of 
the scale of variation, but as it is bent, 
and, it. is the perpendicular height that 
regulates the variations of the mercury 
to gain the perpendicular height a, 6, in 
the diagonal tube, the mercury must 
traverse the space a, ^ . This barometer 
is subject to some disadvantages arising 
from an increase of friction in the tube, 
biittbe scale is materially enlarged. 



A new mineral, called WithanUte, has 
lately been discovered iu the Highlands of 
Scotland. It occurred in a trap-rock, of 
a reddish brown colour, and was dissemv 
nated in grains, or in small masses, which 
shot out uito regular crystals in the larger 
cavities. Th^se crystals are very minbte, 
seldom exceeding the hundredth part of 
an inch in diameter; they occur in ra- 
diated spherical groups, the central parts 
of which are of a lignt red colour, while 
towards their circumference, they termi- 
nate in separate crystals, which, by re- 
flected flight, have a dark red colour, like 
that of arterial blood. 



^pril 21 . — ^The catholics appear in a fair 
way of obtaining their claims ; though, as a 
certain noble lord once remarked, it^would 
be unwise " to hfilloo till the^ are out of 
the wood." A bill embracing similar 
objects was carried at two former periods, 
though ultimately lost. In 1813, Mr. 
Grattan's bill was read a second time by 
a majority of forty-two, in a house con- 
sisting of four hundred and forty-eight 
members; and in 1821, Mr. Plunkett's 
bill was read a second time by a majority 
of eleven, in a house consisting of four 
hundred and ninety-seven members. The 
second reading of the catholic bill to-day 
was carried by a majority of twentV' seven, 
in a house consisting of five hundred 
members. Mr. Canning shone as a star' of 
the first magnitude, and taalgr^ the gout, 
delivered in favour of the catholic bill one 
of his finest orations. 

The county of Leitrim, it is ascertained, 
possesses a stratum of coal extending to 
near 30,000 acres, little inferior to New- 
castle • or Whitehaven, and obtainable by 
machinery so low as As. per ton. — It is 
calculated that not less than 500,000/. 
will be paid during the present session 
to solicitors and counsel for drawing, ad- 
vocating, aud opposing, the difierent 
schemes brought before parliament. — It is 
said between 5 and 6,000 copies of The 
Crusaders, the next new novel of ihtGreat 
Unknown, are already bespoken by the 
booksellers. — Bailey the academician has 
just finished a bust of the late Mr. Fuseli^ 
of which report speaks favourably^— 
Several hundred rings are bequeathed in 
the late Dr. Parr's will to his numerous 
friends and acquaintance : that for the 
duke of Sussex is to be of the value of six 
guineas. His own directions for his funeral 
were as eccentric as his living conduct. 
The rank of the respective pall-bearers 
and mourners was especially dictated by 
the deceased. The dinner was also ordered 
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for the former wb^ cuttied him to the 
§^rave : a cold shoulder oif veal and mutton/ 
apiut of ale before the idncralt ai^d a pint 
on their retom. 

The TkeUtuM proptrtyr^-Ou Mo&day 
week an appeal was heard in the houBe 
of Lords Mfore the lord chancellor and^ 
' tleven of the judges* respecting the Xhel- 
luson property, which is said to amount to 
lour millions. Mr. Thelluson was a 
foreigner, and founder of one of the first 
houses in the city of London, in which he 
had amassed an immei^se fortuse. After- 
directing by will the accumulation of his 
property, he added in such document; 
*' As I have earned my fortune with in« 
dustry and honesty, I trust and hope that 
the legislature will not alter nly Will, or 
the limitations therein contained, but my 
property to go in the manner in which I 
BOW dispose of it*" There are fifteen 
appeals and counsel in each, which of 
course opens a rich field for the gentlemen 
of the long robe* , 



nuikof:a cprnmon soldier; ao-^M ^t 
means of appreciating the relative value iti 
the opposite extremes in. human coa<« 
dition* 

1700.-*pDied, John Dryd«o> om •/ U>e 
most eminent English poets of the sevep^iv 
teenth century. His works are various ; 
be translated Viii|il> Juvenal, and Per* 
sius, besides writing a great number of 
poemsk chiefly tttiiii;al» and tweatj*seven 



plays. 
Romu 



iS$idX XXSi.~Saturday. 

High Water, Morn. 0. 0. Even. 0. 14 m. 
Sun rises, 89 m. past IV. } sets 21 m. past VII. 

CHROMotooY. •— B. c. 66. Died at 
lAome, in the twenty-eighth yesr of his 
age, by bleeding, at the command of 
^ l))ero, Lucan, the author of "Pharsalia," 
in which he gives an account of the wars • 
between Pompey and Cssar. ' > 

1745. — ^Battle of Fontenoy, between 
.t(e French, under count Saxe, and the* 
Engliah, Dutch, and Austrians, com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland. 

1789. — General Washington, after 
establishing the independence of his coun- 
try, was installed president of the United - 
States, at New York, amid the acclama-> i 
tions of thousands of spectators. 

^fllaj I. — Sunday. 

High WSter, Mom. 0.44 m.— Even. 1. 14 m. 
Sunday Lessons, Morn. Deut. 6, John 1. Even. 
,Deut. 7, andJude. 

Ca R0K01.00Y. — 304. — Dioclesian, a 
celebrated Roman emperor, publicly ab- 
dicated the crown, after a reign of twenty- 
two years, in the greatest prosperity, and 
retired to a private station at Salona, his 
native place, where he is said to have 
found more felicity in cultivating his gar- 
den, than he had formerly enjoyed in a 
palace in the plenitude of nis power. He ' 
Aadrisea to the imperial dignity from the 



iulus is said to have named " vaty* 
footed May," in haaottr of his nablas.aMli 

senators, termed majores, or elders; as 
^he following month was called June. 
■ in compliment to the Juniors who served 
him in his wars. There is no month the 
beauties of which have been so mucli 
celebrated ; and Milton has the following 
beautiful song on May morning : — 

Now the bright morning star, day's har« 

binger,; 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads 

with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap 

throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

This song is said still to be sung on the 
top of one of the coUeges in Oxford, every 
Maiy morning at sunrise. 

Among the customs of May-day may be 
noticed the chimney-sweepers* gala. Mrs. 
Montague gave for many years,on May-day» 
an entertainment at her bouse in Portman- 
square to all the sweeps in the metropolis. 
They were^ regaled with the old English 
fare of roast-beef and plum -pudding : a 
dance succeeded; and, upon their de- 
parture, each joyous guest received the 
donation of a .shilling from the liberal 
mistress of the feast. It is geterallysup- . 
posed this annual entertainment was m-* 
stituted to commemorate the circumstance 
of Mrs. Montague having once found a 
bdy of her own, or that of a relation, among ' 
the sooty tribe. 



Hirf. 
Fulll 



ilMaj II. — Monday. 

Water, Mom. I. 48 m.— Even. II. tm. 
Moon at 11. 59 m. afternoon. 

;flfUg JR.— Tuesday. 



High Water, Morn. II. 4D n,— Even. III. 1 m. 
^ , CaRONOLOOT^— '1495.— Cdlumbus dls-* 
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covered the bland of Jamaica, kttlie Wetf 
JDdies. ' ' ' ■ • ■ 

1655.-- Jamaica was taken from ihe 
{Spaniards by the Eirglish, who have 1re- 
n^ained iu possession of it ever since ; ai^ 
acquisition which they owe to the enter- 
prising spirit of Cromwell. 

1768.^— A wager was won by a young 
lady at Newmarket, who had undertaken 
to rida ona thousand miles in one thousand 
hours. She performed it in little mora 
than two-thirds of the time* 

INVENTION' OF TH8 CrOSS* — The 

Itomish church celebrates this day as a 
festival to commemorate the invention or 
finding of a wooden cross, supposed to be 
the true one, by Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great. One striking 
, proof of the genuineness of the cross found 
by St. Helena is, that being in a violent 
litorm in the Adriatic, she threw one of the 
nails into the sea, which she had taken out 
of the cross, and it completely allayed the 
tempest ! These great events happened 
4. D. 326, being the twenty-first year of 
the reign of Constantine, and the first after 
th^council of Nice. 

;JM[ag IV. — Wednesday. 

High Water, Morn. HI. 22 Qi.^£v«n, iU, 4081. 

Cqronolooy*-^ JSxpired, that great 
divine and eminent mathematician, Dr* 
Isaac Barrow. 

1 7d6.-^Died, by a voluntary submersion 
in the Thames, under London-bridge^ 
Eustace Budgell, a native of Exeter, where 
he was born about the year 1685. He 
was engaged with Steele and Addison in 
writing the " Tattler," *' Spectator," and 
'• Guardian." In the '• Spectator " his 
papers are marked with an X, and in the 
** Guardian'.' with an asterisk. 

iKaj V,— Thursday. 

High Water, Mom. IV. m.— Efen. IV.SO m. 

On this day, 1760, earl Ferrers was 
executed at Tybjuirn for the murder of Mr. 
Johnson, his steward. He was not the 
first nobleman who suffered for a capital 
crime. In 1552, lord Dacre suffered at 
the a^e of twenty-four, for being an ac- 
complice in the murder of sir Nicholas 
Pelham's gamekeeper. 

1820. — Napoleon Bonaparte died at 
St^ Helena. 

fiAajH VL^Friday, 

High Watev, Mora. IV. 41 m.-Even. V. 2 m. 

This is the day chosen by the Greeks 
toT the festival of Job, celebrated for his 



patience, and who dwe^ in the land of 
Uz. He was a man of great probity and 
piety, and possessed ereat riches in cattle 
and slaves, which at that time weife the 
chief wealth even of princes in .-Arabia. 
The time wherein this exemplary man 
lived is much contested. His tomb hai 
been shown in several places ; the most 
celebrated is that near the spring!, of 
Jordan, where for many ages a pyramid 
has been believed to bo Job s tomb* Th^ 
worship of him is of great antiquity, and 
very extensiya among the Greeks . %nd 
Latms; the latter keep his festival on 
the lOtb of May. , There is not any saint 
among the patriarchs and prophets to 
whom more ehatcbes.have been .eon« 
secrated or more chapels dedicatedn 

AUSTRIAN Etiquette^— In Austria ^o« 
thing can exceed the extravagant preten- 
sions of military rank and etiquette, as 
observed by the reciprocal gradations of 
the officers. Thus, a subaltern, in ordi- 
nary, cases, may not presume to 'walk 
abreast of, much less arm in arm with, a 
captain, but obliquely behind hims noi^ 
would such a liberty be tolerated in a 
captain with a field omcer. In like man- 
ner, the amount of punishment infiicted < 
upon the soldiery is regulated by a certain 
whimsical law, dependant upon the rank' 
of the officer who orders the infliction. ^ 

INSTRUUEI7T Of TORTURE. 

The estrapade was an instiiiment in- 
tented under the reign of Francis I,; to 
torture the protestants, whom it raised and 
lowered into the flames, in order to prolong 
their suflTerings. One of these infernu 
machines, situated at the end of the Hue 
de I'Estrapade, was used for the punish- 
ment of soldiers. Their hands being tied 
behind them, they were raised to a con* 
siderable height, and then suddenly low- 
ered, but not to the ground, so that the 
jerk dislocated their arms. This horrible, 
mode of punishment was not abolished in 
France till the reign of Louis XV. It is 
still practised at Rome ! 

ANECDOTE. 

During a combat of lions, at which 
Francis I. was present, a lady having 
dropped her glove, said to De Lorges— 
" If you would have me believe that yov 
love me as much as you swear to me 
•very day, go and pick up my glov^." 
De Lorges picked it up, in the midst of 
the ferocious animals, and upon returningi 
threw it in the lady's face ; and, notwith- 
standing all her protestations and en|reat< 
ies, woiud never see her more. 
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(Trantlaied from the French,) 

«* Voiu qui prlex, pri« pour moi.*' 

Ill the gloomy retreat of a hamlet. ob- 
scure, 
A youth sadly suffering smird o'er his 
pain, 
Jot long he had leam'd to submit and en- 
. dure* 
To tee life consuming, yet not to com- 
plain J 
the son, on his thatch, cast a lingering 
ray. 
To the poor humble cottagers softly 
said he, 
I hear the bell tolling which calls jou to 

Forget not to pray, my good neighbours, 
'for me. 

But ^hen, at crave twilight, the murm'ring 
cascade, - • • - • 
Its gentler waters' shall give to the 
rills, 
And the willow shall cast o'er its features 
a shade. 
Ah, think that I then am released from 
all ills ; 
Though sick, and though faint and de- 
jected T lay. 
Ah, think that at last my pure spirit is 
free. 
And when the bell tolls to invite you to. 
' pray, , 
Forget not to pray, my good neighbours, 
for me. 

Like the blossom that blooms, and is 
. nipp'd on the morrow, 
I'm doom'd to the grave ere the hour of 
my prime, 
Though us'd to a£9iction,'to anguish, and 
. ' . sorrow, . 

I'm young in transgreision, a . stranger 
to <:nme ; . 

The term of my pilgrimage passes 
away, 
Not long this emsiciated form you will < 
see, 
Then when the bell tolls to invite yoii to 

pray» 
l^oiget'not topray, my good neighbours, 
• for me. 

The spouse of my bosom, the friend of my 
heart, 
I liv'd but for her, but the season was 
brief. 
In the morning of life we were destin'd to 
part, 
O ! pity, d<ar cottagers, pity her 
grief; 



When coldi in. my lon^rbed, r«(RMe8 my 
clay, 
\ That friend of my bosom, with trettu* 
lous knee, 
Will^weep as the bell tolls, that calls you 
to pray. 
And join, my good neighbours^ in pray- 
ing for me. 

Hums aud Dsak dwxpr. — ^Mr. David 
Hume did not entertain so high an opinion 
as most Englishmen do of the superior 
style of the Dean of St, Patrick. In a 
letter to Dr. Robertson, in which he id 
remarking on some Scotticisms into which 
the learned D. D. had fallen in his history 
of the emperor Charles V., he says, *' But 
I know your affection for wherewith pro- 
ceeds from partialitjr to Dean Swift, whom 
I can often laugh with, whose style I can 
ever approve, but surely can never admire. 
It has no harmony, no eloquence, no 
ornament; and not much correctness, 
whatever the English may imagine. Were 
not their literature still in a somewhat 
barbarous state, that author's place would 
not be so high in their 'classics." 



LIST OF WORKS PUBLII^HED. 
• Tockef't Review of the Finances of HiO 
East India Company in 1834, 8to. 7«.— Hu- 
bert's Philosophy of Apparitioas, crftwn-SVo. 
new edition, l&r. — Hoinian's llravelB in Riui« 
sia, 2 vols. 8to. II. 4i. — Kealing's Travels to 
St. Peter»8 River, 2 vols avo» 1^ 8*.— Meld- 
bonrg's Denmark delineated, royal '8vo. 
1/. Us, M.— Thoughts and Recollections, fe, 
8vo. 7s. 6tf.— Evidence on the State of Ire* 
land, 8vo. 12^.— Holland's Economical Book, 
new edition, 12mo. 4f.-— Joyce's Practical 
Mineralogy, 12mo. 7s. 6d. — Choice and No 
Choice, 2 vols. 12mo. I9s, — ^The last Days (rf* 
Lord Byro^, by Mf^or Parry, 8to'. I'is, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
lAchfieldiensis next week. 



Smithfi£LD, Monday, April 2ff. r 
Meat, Per stone of Bibs, (to sink the ofihl.) 
. s. di . s, d. 
Beef . . . .' .: .'. 4 '4 to 4 10 

• Mutton in the Wool ... .5 54' 
Mutton Shorn '......., 4 4 . 4 8 . 

' Veal I . .5 6-, 6 6 

Pork : . 5. 6 

• Lamb • . 6-8* 7 8 * 

NKwoATsmarket (by the Carcass.) , • 

, Beef 3 6 to 4 S . 

Mutton . . .' 4 4 6 

Veal 4 6 5 6 

Pork '. . . .4 6 5 6 

Lamb 6.0.7 . 
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Fenders in Townand Cowtrtft—PiMiihedeoerf 
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C|)e JRojal (Eyc^anje. 

" Where has commerce such a mart, 

So rich, so throng'd, so drained, and so 'supplied, 

As London 7*' — 



Cowper, 




' Nothing contributes so much to aug- 
ment the power of states, and the im- 
provement of society, as commerce. It is 
the great source of opulence, population, 
and naval power. It not only enriches 
but civilizes nations: by commerce,. na- 
tional prejudices are allayed, mutual wants 
supplied, and useful discoveries and in- 
ventions communicated. A successful 
commerce lays the foundation of agricul« 
tural prosperity, is the foster mother of; 
literature and the arts, and the dispenser 
of comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments to 
all classes ^f the community, T • 

vol.. I. 



London for many ages has been the 
great emporium of commerce ; at what 
period it became celebrated is uncertain. 
Tacitus says, in his time it was *' a fa- 
mous mart of foreign and domestic trade," 
and as the Romans were no encouragers 
of trade, it is not improbable that an active 
intercourse yvith the Phoenicians might 
have been carried on long before the in- 
vasion of Cesar. The merchants of the 
metropolis enjoyed miny centuries of pros- 
perity before they could baast of that ne- 
cessary appendage to a commercial city, 
a public EXCHANGE, We learn from the 
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" Percy .Hi»tdfies/' that Ad-phce nvbere 
they commonly met for the trausaction of 
business was in Lombard-street ; now one 
of the narrowest and most inconvenient 
thoroughfares in London. Here the 
Lombard Jews, from whom the street de- 
rives its name, and who were originally 
the1>aQk6rs of all Europe, resided ; here, 
too, they probably kept their benches^ or 
hanks, U)r pecuniary transactions, as was 
then the custom in the market,-places of 
the continent. 

The unsuitableness of this place of re- 
sort was long a subject of remark ; and» 
in old authors, the merchants of London 
are^ described as being " more like pedlars 
than merchants ;" frpm their "walking and 
talking in a^n open, narrow street, enduring 
all extremities of weather," or skulking 
for shelVBi' ** uader doorways and gfttt-^ 

,At length this mercantile inconve- 
nience was remedied, by that great be* 
nefactor of the metropolis, sir Thomas 
Gresham. Tn 1564, this public -spirited 
individual proposed to erect a public ex- 
change, and generously offered to the cor- 
poration of London, that if they would 
procure a central and commodious site, 
he would himself defray the expenses of 
its erection. The. corporation met the 
proposal in a spiiit of equal liberality, 
anq immediately purchased eighty houses, 
forming two little alleys, leading from 
Cornhul into Threadneedle-street, which 
they pulled down, and assigned the vacant 
space for the erection of the proposed 
building. 

On the 7th of June, 1566, the founda- 
tion of the new ediBce was laid, and with 
such activity did sir Thomas proceed in 
the work, that it was wholly completed 
before the November of the following year. 

Such, however, is t*^e power of old 
habits, that it was some time before the 
merchants could be prevailed upon to 
avail tl^emselves of the new mart. The 
building had been two years open for their 
reception when queen Elizabeth signified 
her intention to pay it a visit of inspec« 
tion ; but so many shops remained unoc- 
cupied, that sir Thomas found it necessary, 
two days before the promised visit, to go 
round among the shopkeepers, and be- 
seech them, *' to furnish and adorne, with 
wares and wax-lights, as many slioppes as 
they either coulde, or woulde, and they 
should have all those so furnished rent 
free for that yeare." Her majesty was 
much pleased with the edifice, and com- 
manded) that instead of the foreign name 
JBour^f, by which the citizens had begun 
to call it, it should be styled ** The 
Rqyal Exchange." 

lo the great fire of 1666| the ^chwge 



wat amdngf the many proud fttbrics which 
that terrible calamity reduced to ashes. 
When this lamentable disaster took place, 
the funds in the hands of sir Thomas 
Gresham'fr tnistees were very much re- 
duced, but, with a spirit beyond all praise, 
they resolved on making up from their own 
resources whatever might be the sum Ac- 
cessary for rebuilding the exchange, in a 
style that might do honour to the age, and 
still more to the illustrious founder. The 
total cost of the rebuilding was 58,962/^ 
which tlie city corporation and the mer- 
cers' company defrayed equally between 
them. 

The plan of the pew exchange is similar 
to that of the old one ; and both took that 
of Antwerp for their model. An open area, 
one hundred and forty-four feet long, by 
tme hundred and seventeen broftd*. is en- 
closed by a quadrangle of lofty ftoM 
buildings, with a broad piazu inside and 
outside, except on the east and west sid^ 
of the exterior. The principal entrance i^ 
by an arched gateway at Cornhill, of mag^ 
ni6ceut proportions, and surmounted bv % 
tower one hundred and seventy-eight reetj 
high, which has a clock in the middlf{ 
story, and terminates in a cupola and' 
globe, with a gilt grasshopper (thecre^t of 
the Gresham family) is a vane. Thf 
interior arena is neatly paved wiih small 
Turkey stones ; and is divided, as well a$; 
the surrounding piazzas, into what are 
called *< walkst tQeach of which the?mer" 
chants of particular nations resort; so* 
that, though all the world are fiaid U> ^e«t 
on the exchange of London, you may aU' 
ways find the person with whom you hav^* 
business tcf transact.^ In the centre w, 
the area is a statue of Charles II., and in! 
niches of the surrounding building are^ 
statues of most of our other monarchs,' 
from the time of Edward I. to GeoYge llli^ 

Our cut presents a good view of thef 
exchange, from the entrance in Cornhill r 
conspicuously, on the left' hand, ma]r btf 
seen Mr, Ilothsckild, and od the rieht; 
Mr. Gpldschmidt i in the group assetiibTc<| 
behind, on the area, are mingled the fifat 
mercantile characters in the inetropolis. 

The upper part of the exchange build- 
ing, to which there is access bj two spa- 
cious flights of steps, under the north and 
south fronts, are occupied by the Gresham 
lecture -room, different public companies — 
such as Lloyd's, the Hoyal Exchange 
Assurance, Merchant Seamen's, &c*, and 
by private merchants, and underwriters 
of respectability. 

The architecture of the exchange is of 
a mixed character, chiefly the corinthian : 
it has recently undergone a thorough re- 
pair, and the exterior is now restored t^, 
Us pristine freshness and beauty. ^ 
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GRESHAM COLLEGE AND IEC> 
TURES, 

While thfe public taste is decidedly 
turned to lectures, it is a subject of sur« 
prise that the munificent bequest ; of sir 
Thomas Gresham, for that purpose, is so 
neglected, and almost unknoin^n. Many, 
we know, are doubtful whether there be a 
room in the exchange buildings, set apart 
for gratuitous lectures; others are quite 
certain no such thing as lectures are ever 
delivered: and itis a fact,that a person may 
live in the centre of the city all his life, 
and never meet any one who has heard 
a Gresham lecture. However, we can 
affirm, of our own knowledge, that there 
is a room for the purpose, that lectures 
are sometimes delivered there, and, for 
any thing we can observe, it only requires 
a'little more attention from the public to 
render the Gresham lectures as popular 
and instructive as when Dr. Barrow, pro- 
fessor Hooke, or sir Christopher Wren 
discoursed to crowded and fashionable 
auditories. Before oiTering any sugges- 
tion for the renovation of this well-meant 
endowment, it may be useful to some of 
our readers shortly to explain the nature 
of the Gresham foundation. 

Sir Thomas Gresham was the founder 
of a college for the promotion of learning, 
as well as of the royal exchange, for the 
convenience of commerce : the revenues 
of the latter were appropriated to the 
maintenance of the former. This, it has 
been justly remarked, ** was linking com- 
merce with knowledge — at alt times its 
ablest and most honourable ally." Un- 
happily^the be!*t part of the scheme of the 
generous founder has entirelyTailed. Gres- 
bam-coUege, in Broad-street, no longer 
exists ; and the spot where it stood is 
occupied by the Excise-office. The only 
remains of the foundation are the profes- 
Bors, their salaries, and a lecture-room in 
tiie' exchange. The number of professors 
is seven, each receiving 100/. per annum, 
for reading lectures to the public. The 
following are the names of the gentlemen 
now holding these sinecures, and the days 
on which lectures, in term, ought to be 
read : — 

Monday — Rev. Henry Parber,A.M., 
en Divinity. 

Tuesday — Rev. W. Jocelyn Palmer, 
A. M., on Civit.LaW. 

Wednesday — Rev. Peter Sandiford, 
D. D.» on Astronomy. • 

Wednesday — Mr.R. J.S, Stevens, on 
Music, at Two in the afternoon. 

Thtfrsday— Rev. Samuel Birch ,A.M., 
en Geometry^- 

Friday — Rev. Edward Owen, A. M., 
on Rhetoric. 



Saturday ' — Chri8T0ph£II SrANioEBy 
M. D., on Physic. 

It is apparent that the subjects of most 
of these discourses are of popular interest ; 
that six of the gentlemen who deliver 
them have attained degrees in the univer<> 
sities, and of course are sufficiently learned" 
and qualified for their professorships : bow 
comes it then that they are not better at* 
tended 1 The Gresham committee does 
not appear to blame ; the lectures are- 
well advertised beforehand; and at the- 
foot, and on the lauding of the staircase^ 
they have been careful to place guide* 
and finger-posts to direct students in their 
way to the lecture-room : but, unfortu- 
nately for us, this has often proved a mere 
mbckery, for never, except oftce, could we 
find the nooR open. We will tell our ex- 
perience in this matter. We were de- 
sirous, above all things, to see a Gresham- 
professor, and to hear a Gresham lecture ; . 
we went day after day, but all to no pur- 
pose ; the door was always locked* At 
length we were told that if we were there 
precisely when the 'Change clock struck 
one, it was probable we might be ad- 
mitted. Accordingly at that hour we 
paraded ; and truly enough ! when the 
clock struck, the door opened, and in we 
went. The lecture-room is lofty, well 
fitted up for the purpose, and capable of • 
holding ohe hundred persons or more, 
comfortably ; there is a rostrum or tribune 
for the lecturer, and benches for the au- 
dience. In about five minutes the com- 
pany amounted to ten, of both sexes, 
shortly after the lecturer entered. 

The subject, agreeably to advertisement, 
was Geometry ; but to this the learned 
professor apparently did not feel himself 
obliged to adhere. He did not iay a 
word about sines, cosines, or tangents* 
He descauted for half an hour on the na-- 
ture of fire and heat — the velocity of the 
solar rays — the properties of the prism— 
the cause of refraction — and concluded au 
interesting and variegated discourse with 
some ingetiious observations on the making 
of spectacles. To all this there could 
be no objection. The only thing that 
struck us was, that the lecture was a little 
out of date, probably read from some 
ancient document, which had been pre- 
served for many generations in the 
archives of Gresham-college, and to 
which the reverend professor had- suc- 
ceeded along with his professorship. 
However this may be, we certainly did 
not hear the lecturer use such new-fangled 
terms as caloric and lateftt heat, nor were 
the names of Le^^lie, Wollaston, or Brew-* 
ster, mentioned. 

If there be any deficiency in the mat- 
ter of the Gresham lectures, we think 
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fpany- excuses may be made. At present, 
the professors are entirely neglected by 
the public; were they to deliver ever 
such shining discourses, they would not 
procure the smallest additional fame or 
emolument. For these disadvantages 
two remedies may be suggested : first, to 
report the lectures ; secondly, to procure 
a more numerous auditory. With the 
first part of the business we propose to 
charge ourselves, either in person or by 
deputy. It is perfectly right the Gresbam 
professors should not " waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air i* and we intend, 
xa future, when any new lights are 
thrown on science, or brilliant prelections 
delivered by them, carefully to announce 
the factto the public. 

The second part of the undertaking 
must depend on mdividuals, who may feel 
a pleasure in awakening to life and use^ 
fiUneas, agreeably to the intention of the 
founder, a noble endowment, which has 
been too long neglected. The subjects of 
the lectures themselves are attractive; 
those upon music, astronomy, and rheto- 
ric must be interesting to all classes, and 
to both sexes. That those who wish to 
attend may experience no disappointment, 
-we will state precisely the seasons and 
hours when the lectures are appointed to 
be read. 

The lectures are delivered in term time 
only, agreeably to the practice of the 
universities : the current term commenced 
on the 20th of April, and ends on the 16th 
of May. 

The lectures are read twice each dajr ; 
at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, in 
Latin, and at one o*cldck in the afternoon 
precisely, in English. 

The lecture-room is in the south-east 
aide of the royal exchange, nearly over 
iEffingham Wilson's book-shop. 
• On the part of the professors nothing 
appears desirable, further than that they 
uould deliver interesting discourses, 
and suffer the door to be open a few 
minutes before and after the time, so that 
people may drop in. The practice at 
present is, just to peep out of the door pre- 
cisely as the 'Change clock strikes one ; 
a no one is waiting outside, the door is 
instantly shut, and no lecture read that 
day. It frequently happens students 
come a little before or after the time, but 
j^l arriving at the precise moment when 
l}ie c^ock strikes, they find the door shut, 
and o^^^^^^ retire, concluding the Gres- 
bam lectures are all a farce. 

^jtother peculiarity attends these lec- 
tures w^^^^ ^^ ^^ proper to be apprized of ; 
to secur^ ^ lecture one person is not suf- 
ficient th^'^ Taust be Mr<v, at least, at the 
4oor at th^ precise moment we have men- 



tioned. Three persons^ aocording to 
ecclesiastical law^ are necessary to make 
a congregation ; and, we are told, it is 
conformably to this law Gre&hamHsoUege 
is regulated. 



MR. M'CULLCCH'S LECTURES 

ON 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, AT THE LONDON 
TAVERN 



LECTURE XI. 
'FOUNDATION OF COLONIES* 

Colonies of Greece and Home — Cause* of 
the Growth of Colonies in America — 
Value of Wtfst^ India Colonies — High 
Price of Sugar for the Benefit of the 
Planters — Monopoly, Population , and 
Revenue of the East Iiidies — Benefits 
of opening the India Trade, 

Mr.M'Culloch began with defining a 
colony to be a settlement formed in a 
foreign country, by bodies of men volun- 
tarily withdrawing from the parent state» 
The colonies of ancient Greece were in- 
tended to relieve ledundant population, 
or to withdraw from contending factions. 
The Romans colonized for different ob- 
jects : their settlements not only formed 
an outlet for the people, but defensive 
military stations in remote provinces. The 
former were independent states, choosing- 
their own magistrates, enacting their own 
laws, and making peace or war, without 
consulting the mother country. Rome, on 
the other hand, continued to exercise a 
control over her colonies, appointing go* 
vernors, levying taxes, and interfering in 
their affairs. 

The colonies of modern nations ap- 
proach nearer to the Roman than the 
Grecian model. The establishment of the 
European settlements in America and the 
West Indies arose from no necessity : afler 
the discovery of America, the Spaniards 
had no intention of establishing colonies 
there; they thought only of enriching^ 
themselves. Whenever they landed on 
an unknown coast, the first inquiry was^ 
whether it abounded in gold. A few lar^e 
fortunes were made, which, like prizes la 
the lottery, stimulated new adventurers: 
as the mines became less 'productive they 
betook themselves to agriculture. For two 
centuries they languished in indolence^ 
and, though in possession of the rich terri- 
tories of Cuba and South America, such, 
was the pernicious system under which 
they were administered, that^paiA derived: 
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Bomore benefit from tbem than England 
. or France : about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century Spain began to relax in her 
monopoly. 

Bntish colonies, unlike the Spanish, 
were chiefly formed by individuals yrho 
. fled from religious persecution and civil 
tyranny. Except in their foreign trade, 
the English colonists were at liberty to 
manage their own affairs their own way. 
They had their assemblies of representa- 
tives, who claimed the sole right of im- 
posing taxes, and controlling the executive 
power. The causes of their prosperity are 
obvious. They carried out with them all 
the arts and improvements of the mother 
country ; habits of subordination ; ac- 
quaiutance with regular government, and 
a code of laws ready made. Every colonist 
has more land than he can cultivate. He 
is eager to collect labourei-s from all 
quarters, and rewards them with liberal 
wages. But these liberal wages, joined to 
plenty, and cheapness of land, make these 
labourers leave him, in order to become 
landlords themselves, and to reward with 
equal liberality other labourers, who soon 
leave them for the same reason that they 
left their first master. People marry ; 
they have the means for doing so com- 
fortably, and the colony thrives. Wages 
are high ; there is no rent, and scarcely any 
taxes to pay : in old countries, rent and 
tithes eat up profits and wages, and im- 
poverish the productive classes. 

It had been frequently contended, that 
colonies form a part of the mercantile sys- 
tem. Great Britain confined the exports 
of certain products of her colonies to the 
mother country : these commodities having 
been enumerated in the act of navigation, 
and some other acts, were,on that account, 
called enumeratedTommodities, The rest 
were called non-enumerated, and might 
be exported directly to other countries, 
provided it is in British or plantation 
ships, of which the owners, and three- 
. fourths of the mariners, were British sub- 
jects. . Lord Sheffield conceived that the 
only benefit we derived from our colonies 
consisted in carrying and consuming their 

Sroducts. The restrictive system was 
oubtless a chief cause of the independ- 
ence of the United States — an event so 
. fortunate for them, and not injurious to 
England* The right of imposing taxes was 
the pretext, but the chief grievance con- 
sisted in vexatious restraints on their com- 
merce with foreigners. 

Restrictions on the colonial trade are 
undoubtedly impolitic. Colonies are mem- 
bers of the empire ; and it is erroneous to 
think of enriching one by impoverishing 
another ; — they ought to be tree to buy 
. and sell at the best market. Monopoly as 



either'useless or pemiciott.<i; if the toother 
country can supply the colonies cheaper, 
she will be secure of their market ; if not, 
capital ought not to be forced into a losing 
channel. I)r. Smith was the only politician 
who foresaw truly the consequences of the 
independence of America. By the eman- 
cipation of the colonies it was thought 
England would shrink from a giant into a 
dwarf. No such thing; commerce in* 
creased, and the value of exports are now 
fourteen times greater -than before the war 
Trade rests on as firm a basis now, as i 
did when the colonies were dependant 
Force could not have preserved the ex* 
elusive trade of America. Spain, with 
all her garda costas, and multiplied pre- 
cautions, could not prevent smuggling. 
When it is the interest of nations to have 
intercourse, it cannot be interdicted by 
custom-house regulations, nor treaties, nor 
acts of parliament. France is nearly des- 
titute of colonies, yet she obtains their 
products as well, or better, than hereto- 
fore. It is a radical error to suppose com- 
modities, which are the produce of so 
many different regions, can be monopo- 
lized. Commodities which we call co- 
lonial, ought to be called tropical. Sugar, 
which we are compelled to obtain from 
the West Indies, we might obtain cheaper 
from the East. Without the injurious re- 
gulations, which interfere with the supply 
of that necessary and nutritious article, 
we might obtain it for fourpence, instead 
of paying sixpence per pound. The quan- 
tity of sugar imported annually amounts 
to four hundred millions of pounds : sup- 
posing we pay an extra price of a penny 
a pound, on account of the monopoly, the 
country is taxed to the annual amount x)f 
1,768,000/., merely that a few planters 
may carry on what they acknowledge to 
be a losing trade. Compensation is out 
of the question ; as well might the land- 
lord ask for compensation for a free trade 
in corn, or the mechanic for the introdiic- 
tion of machinery. 

Mr. M'Culloch next proceeded to show 
the immense advantages likely to result 
from the gradual and universal abolition 
of monopolies and restrictions throughout 
the world. He expatiated on the vast 
field opened to commercial enterprise by 
the free governments, the fertile soil, 
and fine climate of South America. He 
next adverted to the growth and present 
state of our settlements in the East Indies. 
From the supposed wealth of Indostan it 
bad been an object of cupidity from the 
time of Alexander to that of lord Hastings. 
From ships the East-India company had 
obtained factories, from factories settle- 
ments, and from settlements an empire. 
Notwithstanding the declaration of 1792, 
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'they had gone on extending theii^ territory^ 
ttli they had now under their control a 
population of from ninety to one hundred 
millions. The revenue, according to the 
returns of last session, amounted to 
19,230,000/. ; the expenditure was some- 
thing more; but, in 1823, it was calcu- 
lated the revenue of the company would 
exceed the expenditure about 1,340,000/. 
.The directors had usually acted with eco- 
nomy and wisdom, but, at such a distance, 
it was impossible always to watch over 
the conduct of their servants. Mr. Burke 
considered it unjust and tyrannical to ab- 
stract a surplus revenue from India, but 
the excess of revenue, (if there ever be 
any,) may be laid out with advantage to 
the natives in the purchase of their com- 
modities. The remittances to Ens^land by 
individuals amount to 1,500,000A an- 
nually, which is one advantage derived 
from the £ast. 

Since the commencement of the trade 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the advantages 
would have been far greater had it been 
free and unrestricted. Prior to 1 806, the 
average exports of the company did not 
exceed half a million ; the shipping em- 
ployed not forty thousand tons. Though 
the trade had been only partially opened 
in 1815, yet such was the superiority of 
individual enterprise over dull, sluggish 
monopoly, that the exports since that time 
had increased in the ratio of fifteen to 
one. The result of this .experiment is 
highly gratifying, awl shows the advan- 
tages of freedom, and how impossible it is 
to estimate the benefits which would result 
from sweeping away entirely the nuisance 
of monopoly. 



LECTURE XII. 

SPFECTS or MACHINEHY. 

Machinery renders Commodities cheaper 
— M, Sismondi and-Mr, Malthus's Ob- 
jettiona to Machinery — Never reduces 
Wages nor Demand for Labour — ad- 
vantage of Removal of Duties on Fo- 
• reign Products — Mr, Ricardo*s Case 
respecting Machinery — Causes and 
Remedy of Gluts. 

Froim the period of the publication of 
the " Wealth of Nations," in 1776, the 
. great object of political economy has re- 
solved into the best means, by which we 
can procure the greatest quantity of com- 
modities with the least possible labour. 
By diminishing the labour employed, the 
power of producing commodities is aug- 
mented. Could hats be manufactured 
irith one-tenth the labour> the number of 



hats thade might be increased t^o1d» te 
the great saving of the purchasers. M. Sil- 
mondi and Mr. Malthus have objected to 
the indefinite extension of the power of pro- 
duction by the improvement of machineiy* 
They contend that it is more necessary to 
stimulate consumption than production: 
and that society may possess greit 
general wealth, accompanied with all the 
evils of poverty. High as Mr. M'CuUoch 
conceived the authority of Mr. Malthus to 
be, he found himself compelled to dissent 
from his conclusions. 

Objections to machinery etjually apply 
' to any improvemeut in the skill and det- 
terity of workmen. ^The latter, equally 
with the former, tend to abridge Id- 
bour and multiply commodities. There 
is no difference in the question, whether 
the workman shall apply superior science, 
art, and dexterity in his calling, and the 
introduction of machinery. Suppose 
workmen, by superior skill, or, which is 
the same thing, the use of machines, in- 
crease the quantity of products tenfold ; 
suppose shoemakers can produce ten 
times as many shoes, or the farmer ten 
times as much corn, or the artisan ten 
times as much cotton or woollen, what, in 
this case, is the consequence? Why, 
eVery article is one-tenth its former 
price, and the comforts and means of 
enjoyment to every individual tenfold in- 
creased. The country would be in a high 
state of prosperity ; wages would be no 
lower ; only the power of consuming, 
among all classes, would be augmented. 
Instead of workmen toiling for twelve or 
fourteen hours, or children being immurf^d 
in factories from their biith, they would 
have leisure to take their meals comfort- 
ably, for amusement, and intellectual im- 
provement. It is only when Kttle inge- 
nuity is applied to economize labour that 
wages are low, workmen overwrought, 
and without leisure for recreation, or the 
means of enjoyment. 

The lecturer, after expressing his opi- 
nion that intervals of leisure are neces- 
sary to the happiness and improvement Of 
the working people, combated the objec - 
tions of those who are apprehensive of a 
GLUT from increased facility in produc- 
tion. Universally increased power 6f 
production can never be a cause of over- 
loading the market. Were commodities 
increased tenfold, the number of equivlt' 
tents every individual had to give in ex- 
change, would be • increased in the same 
proportion. As it is the object of every one 
to consume himself, or to sell to otheirs 
what he produces, whenever there is 
an excess in an}r particular commoditVy 
men change their employment. 1V6. 
Malthus says-, the demand foor comttM- 
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4i^m dffpradp on tin %oiH and thto powef 
to purchase ; but whoever heard of a want 
of will to purchase 1 A beggar has the 
will to ride in a coach, to drink cham- 
paigoe, and wear velvet and fine linen, 
and lacks only the power to do so. 
. A market for commodities may always 
be found when no impolitic restrictions 
interfere to prevent it. Without the 
COtn laws the Poles would take our ma- 
nufactures for their produce ; as it is, they 
ftr« compelled to trade with other coun- 
Uiai. A teQt would be opened for our 
manufactures in the North, by receiving 
the deals of Norway instead of the dear 
timber of Canada* A repeal of the du- 
ties on French wines and brandies would 
be a national benefit, by procuring us 
articles of consumption of which we stand 
in need, in exchange for those of which 
w« hav« a aurplos. 

Mr» M'Culloch next showed that the 
Uii of tHUdhinery does not, as some sup- 
pose, tend to diminish employment. The 
nistory of the cotton trade is a sufficient 
Mampie 'to the contrary. By the ap- 
plication, of machinery to the cotton 
ftiaaufaeture» wages, and the number of 
people employed, have vastly augmented. 
Whatever tends to lessen the price must 
Also extend the market. — No improvement 
ia^machinery can reduce wages or lessen 
the demand for labour ; for as there is the 
tame amount of capital and revenue, they 
UittSt either be expended in the consump- 
tion and production of one commodity or 
another* The only inconvenience of ma- 
chinery is that it compels men to change 
their employment ; but this must be a 
temporary evil to those who had previously 
Acquired habits of industry. Individuals, 
tito, who are obliged to transfer their 
capital, lose a part of' that which is /ured, 
df iSannot be removed. But the tem- 
porary inconvenience of individuals can 
sever be placed in competition with the 
permanent good of the whole; it can 
never be deemed an adequate reason to 
persist in a clumsy and expensive process, 
which tends to keep up pnces, merely be- 
cause an ephemeral loss may be sustained 
by adopting new discoveries. Improve- 
ments m machinery, though they may 
inflict temporary injury on capitalists, can 
fiever injure workmen; they can never 
tend to reduce wages nor lessen the de- 
mand for labour, while they clearly tend 
to render all articles of consumption 
cheaper to all classes. 

Mr. Ricardo has supposed a case not 
tery likely to happen. He thought a 
machine of such a nature might be intro- 
duced, as, in point of profit, would be 
exactly on a par with manual labour. In 
such a case, the adoption of the new in- 



vention, or the employment of men/would 
be a matter of indifference to the master. 
Such a case, however, has not yet, 'nor is 
it likely, in future, to occiu*. Machinery 
is never resorted to, unless, in point of 
cheapness, it is decidedly superior to 
manual labour. 

The lecturer next proceeded to remark 
on the causes of gluts, and the means of 
obviating them. The utmost facility of 
production can never be injurious: the 
error consists in producing commodities 
for which 'there is no demand. Our cus- 
tomers wanted silk, and we ofier them 
broad-cloth. We might as reasonably 
complain of a fertile soil, or fine climatet 
as ot the increased power of production. 
Commercial freedom diminishes the 
chance of excess of products, by extend- 
ing the market for them. The prohibitive 
and restrictive system has wrenched so- 
ciety out of its natural position : — such is 
the effect of the corn laws I They have 
even been injurious to those for whose 
benefit they were intended, by shutting 
them out from the foreign market to 
which they might resort in years of extra- 
ordinary abundance. 

Mr. M'Culloch concluded an instructive 
and animated discourse by remarking, that 
ignorant and interested persons might 
ascribe gluts to the facility of production ; 
but the real cause originated in a restrictive 
system, which prevented the free transfer 
of employmp.nts and exchange of products 
among different nations. 

Singular Custom.-— At Northwich, 
in the county of Cheshire, a whimsical 
privilege is ascribed, by the charter of 
that church, to the senior scholar of the 
grammar-school : namely, that he is to 
receive marriage fees to the same amount 
as the clerk ; or, in lieu thereof, the bride's 
garters. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

SPITALPIELDS MECHANICS* INSTITUTION. 

In accordance with our promise ex- 
pressed last week under this head, we now 
commence our series of reports intended 
as a journal of the progress of this rising 
Institution. The operative class of weavers, 
for whom, in the first instance, it was more 
immediately intended, have not availed 
themselves of its proflTered advantages to 
the extent that might have been fairly an- 
ticipated. To compensate, however, for 
this circumstance, its benevolent foundfsrs 
have wisely enlisted beneath their banners,, 
members from nearly evejy Itfancb^^f 
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practical artiians ; io that' there are now 
between three and four hundred persons 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge -who 
meet within its walls. 

The Introductory Lecture, delivered by 
Mr. Partington on Monday, will now 
claim our attention. It was commenced 
in nearly the following words : — 

The material universe, of which the solid 
'globe we inhabit forms but so minute a 
part, presents itself to the thinking mind 
as an immenae assemblage of systems 
within systems, each complete in itself, 
yet connected by a variety of wonderful, 
though minute, relations. To lead the 
mind, therefore, to an examination of the 
-various and important uses of this beautiful 
creation, it will be necessary first to direct 
the attention of my auditory to matter and 
motion in their most simple form ; and this 
may be best effected by analyzing the sepa- 
rate links which imperceptibly connect the 
various parts of created nature, and, thus 
connecting, form one splendid whole. • 

It will, however, scarcely be necessary 
in the ' present advanced state of science, 
-to enter into an examination of that pro- 
perty of matter which implies that its ulti- 
mate particles are impenetrably hard, and 
•as such, that they must occupy space, or 
that bodies are capable of an infinite di- 
vision. These are facts too well known 
to need any experimental demonstration. 
I shall therefore proceed to examine, in 
the first place, some of the 'more important 
phenomena connected with the subject of 
attraction.* 

The lecturer then proceeded to a brief 
review of the attraction of cohesion,electri- 
cal attraction, the attraction of magnetism ; 
and that species of attraction which is 
elicited by chemical combination. It was 
then stated, that all these subjects would 
be examined more in detail as the course 
proceeded ; a fact of which we avail our- 
selves, as it will enable us to furnish the 
* readers of the Circulator with a more 
perfect outline rof Mr. P.'s very important 
observations connected with the subject of 
gravitation. 

After eulogizing Mr. Wallace, who had 
so lately been engaged in the gratifying 
task of communicating useful instruction 
to the members of this Institution — ^the 
lecturer observed, that if we place two 
balls in a vessel of water, it will be found 
that they will approach each other, — an 
invisible power will draw them together ; 
and, if one of the balls be larger than the 
other, it will possess a greater attractive 
nfiuence, and, as such, move' the smaller 
body through a greater space than it is 
itself drawn, by the body containing a 
smaller quantity of matter. Now, the 
invisible power which produces this effect 



is called the aUracHm 'of gHmUdUmi^^ 
and the poet has justly observed, 

'\The very law which moulds a tear^ 
'And bids it trickle firom its source. 
That law preserves the earth a sphere f ^ 
And guides the planets in their course.'* 

'' The same phenomenon may be observed 
in the formation of the drops of falling 
rain, which partake of a spherical form ; 
and also in that of dew, which is beanti* 
fully alluded to by another poet> when he 
says : — , 

" Hast thou not seen two drops of dew, . 

The rose's velvet leaf adorn. 
How eager their attraction grew 

As nearer to each other bom.'* 

Having stated that all bodies attracted 
in proportion to their mass, and, as such, 
that a large body must possess a greater at- 
tractive energy than one that is of less 
weight, it must be evident, that the at- 
traction of a. stone will draw our solid 
globe from its course ; and the reason 
that this motion is not apparent to the 
. human eye, will be found in the vast dis- 
proportion that they bear to each other. 

Otherwise, observed Mr. Partington, 
the fact is certain, that the ball I now drop 
from my hand operates upon the earth, in 
the same way as it is itself operated upon. 

Now, as all bodies are drawn towards 
the earth's centre, it wilFbe quite evident 
that no two cordSf or pendulums, lowered 
from any height above the earth's surface* 
can be parallel with each other ; and a 
farther illustration of this fact will be 
found in a long line being actually drawn 
out of its ordinary direction by the attrac- 
tion of a mountain at Schealian^ 

In all places equi-distant from the 
centre of the globe, the force of gravity is 
equal, but, the earth having its equatorial 
longer than its polar axis, by rather more 
than thirty miles, the force of gravity is 
less at the equator, than at the poles, and 
this fact, as we shall presently find,, is 
fully proved by the length of the pendulum 
varying in different parts of the globe. 

Now, this compression of the earth's 
poles is produced by the centrifugal force 
operating on the earth, and which indeed 
originates in its revolution round its 
axis. 

This will be best understood by re- 
ference to the following diagram, in which 
a flexible sphere is made to revolve by 
means of a wheel and axis. The lecturer, 
on giving motion to the elastic rings, ex- 
perimentally showed their depression at the 
poles-. ^ 
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Having thus seen that gravitv impeb 
all bodies in the neighbourhood of oar 
earth towards its centre, we may now 
proceed to notice some apparent excep- 
tions to that rule. If a cylinder be ho- 
mogeneous, or entirely of one specific 
^avity, and placed on an inclined plane. 
It must evidently descend, because the 
centre of gravity will be beyond the base. 
The lecturer then stated, that he had be- 
fore him a cylindrical body which appeared 
to disobey this universal law of nature, as 
it ascended the inclined plane, but a very 
ready solution might be given for this ap« 
parently singular phenomenon, and it 
would be found in the materials of which 
the cylinder was composed : for it would be 
observed* that a small lump of metal was 
introduced, and with Uiis Uie wood was 
loaded, and the centre of gravity being 
thus thrown out of the centre of the figure, 
the loaded side preponderated and as- 
cended the plane. 

A similar effect was then produced by 
employing a double cone, which ascended 
an inclined plane. 

Amongst the apparent exceptions to the 
general law of gpravity, may be classed 
the hanging towers of Fisa, in Italy, and 
Caerphilly, in Glamorganshire. The tower 
of Pisa leans fifteen feet from the perpen- 
dicular ; whilst that of Caerphilly leans 
nearly as much beyond the base. But, as 
in^ both cases the centre of gravity falls 
within the base, no danger of their being 
thrown down need be apprehended. 

Thus, the inclining body, A D, whose 
centre of gravity is E, stanas firmly on iu' 
base, D K, because the, line of direction, 
E F, DbJIs within the base'. But if a^weight. 



as A G H, be laid upon th^ top of the 
body, the centre of gravity of the whole 
body and weight together is raised up to I ; 
and then, as the fine of direction, I D, 
falls without the base, at D, the centre 
of gravity, I, is not supported ; and the 
whole body and weight must tumble dowa 
together* ^ 
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The nature of capillary attraction was 
then examined, and the mode of supply- 
ing plants with moisture by a series of mi- 
nute capillary tubes explained. 

The process of making mill-stones, 
operating as it does by the power of ca- 
pillary attraction, furnishes also a striking 
instance of the power of moisture, when 
thus employed in overcoming resistances : 
the method may be easily understood: 
when a block of stone has been foiyid 
sufficiently large, it is cut into the form of 
a cylinder, several feet in height; and 
the question is then how to cut it into 
horizontal pieces, to make as many mill- 
stones. For this purpose, circular and 
horizontal indentations are cut out quite 
round it, and at proper distances, accord- 
ing to the thickness to be given to the 
mill-stones ; wedges of willow dried in an 
oven are then driven into the indentations, 
by means of a mallet ; when the wedges 
have sunk to a proper depth, they are 
moistened, or exposed to the air during 
the humidity of the night, and next morn- 
ing the different pieces are found separated 
from daeh otheri> The splitting of the 
ttone is owing tb the effect of attraction, 
by Which the water i^ liifide to rise in the 
exceedingly narrow capillary tubes with 
WhicBthe wood is filled. 

' The lower the -centrt ttf gravity is. In 
any body, the more stable miust that body 
of necessity be found ; and on this account 
it k, that so much danger arises from the 
overloading of coaches and caravans. In the 
improved stage-coach, however, this defect 
is in a great measure remedied, by placing 
the outside passengers in the lowest part of 
the vehicle. Whilst the caravan proprie- 
tor, on the contrary, as if in defiance of 
reason and common sense, piles goods on 
the top of his ponderous vehicle, till the 
slightest oscillation threatens destruction 
to all within its reach. 

In the equilibrium of animals many 
circumstances occur illustrative of the 
centre of gravity. ' When a person stands 
on one foot and leans forward, the other 
foot is immediately elevated, which, ope- 
rating like a long lever, tends to bring 
back the centre of gravity within the foot 
on which he is supported. When stand- 
ing forward on the point of the tocj a still 
narrower base is then offered for support, 
and some difficulty is found in ensuring a 
continued equilibrium. 

The regularly increasing velocity with 
which a body is drawn towards the earth's 
centre, may be adduced as an additional 
illustration of the force of gravity : a stone, 
for instance, beginning to fall, by no 
means retains the same velocity through 
its whole descent, but acquires more and 
more motion every instant -, for we well 



know, that the ^eater the' height from 
which a body falls, the more danger there 
is of its destroying whatever opposes its 
progress. Now, this is owing to its in- 
creasing velocity or momentum. 

To illustrate the amount of accelerated 
motion, we may suppose, that the divi.sions 
on this side of the triangle represent the 
time that a body will take to fall from a 
given height; I the triangles proceeding 
from each figure vAW then represent the 
acquired velocity, &c. 




Having examined the amount of in* 
crease that invariably occurs in the velO* 
city of a ponderous body falling through 
the air, it may be proper to state, that ttit 
speed with which a body actually falls is 
much greater than we have hitherto found 
advisable to view it. • 

In the preceding calculation, we haV6, 
for the sake of simplicity, considered the 
body as falling but^ one foot, in the Jtfit 
second, and three feet in the tecond second. 
Now, a heavy body will actually fall 
through a space equal to more than sixteen 
feet in the first second, and four tim«» 
that, or sixty four feet, in the «<rwnrf second. 
In the third second, it will have fallen 
through one hundred and fOrty-four feet; 
and in the next,or/aMrM second, througU 
two hundred and fifty-six feet. So that^ 
to get the actual Velocity, it will only be 
necessary to square the time of falling, 
and then multiply the product by sixteett, 
which will give the absolute distance in 
feet. 

Traced of the principle of gfavitafioh 
are to be fo^nd in writers of great an- 
tiquity. But their speculations On this 
subjeot do not go beyond a vagne notion 
of a tendency, which the planets have (o 
one another, as to a common centre. It 
would contribute little, either to the en- 
tertainment or instruction of my auditors, 
to collect all the passages of ancient 
authors that spea.k of this principle. The 
revival of the trui& system of the world, by 
CopenncQs; introduced the most admlraMe 
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jittplicit^in the explaQation of the planet- 
iry motions, and likeiK^ise led to more 
just conjectures concerning the laws by 
which Ihey are upheld. Copernicus him- 
self attributed the round Hgure of the 
planets to a tendency which their parts 
possess of uniting with one another ; thus 
extending to all the planets that which we 
observe at the surface of the earth. He 
Stopped short, indeed, at this point, con- 
.ceivmg attraction to be confined to the 
matter of each planet, without making it 
extend from one planet ta another, so as 
to unite all the bodies of the system. This 
step was made by the bold and systematic 
genius of Kepler. Adopting the opinion 
of Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, that the earth 
is a great magnet, Kepler formed to him- 
self a notion of attraction, in some respects 
remarkably just. He says that the earth 
and moon attract one another ; and, were 
it not for some powers which retain them 
in theiV orbits, they would move towards 
one another, and would meet in their com- 
mon centre of gravity. He attributes the 
tides to the moon's attraction, which heaps 
up the waters of the ocean immediately 
under her. 

But, in many respects, his notions of 
attraction were fanciful and extravagant ; 
a more perfect knowledge of the laws of 
«notion than had been attained to, in his 
time, and a new geometry* were both 
wanting, in order to guide him in his re- 
search without danger of wandering. Yet 
he was able to penetrate so far into the 
causes of the planetary motions, as to 
foresee that they would not long continue 
latent; he tells us, he was persuaded 
" that the full discoveries of those mys- 
teries was reserved for the next age, when 
God would reveal them." So full an 
exposition of the physical system of the 
world, as is contained in the writings of 
Kepler, could not fail to draw the attention 
of succeeding philosophers. Many re- 
marks concerning the principle of gravita- 
tion are to be found in the writings of 
Fermat, Roberval, Borelli, and other 
authors. But no one, before Newton, en- 
tertained so clear and systematic a view 
of the doctrine of universal gravitation as 
Br. Robert Hook. In his work on the 
motion of the earth, published in 1674, 
twelve years before the appearance of 
New.ton's Principia, he lays down these 
three positions as the foundations of his 
system, viz. — 

" Ist. That all the heavenly bodies have 
not only a gravitation of their |)arts to 
their own proper centre, but likewise that 
they mutually attract each other within 
their spheres of action. 

** 2aly. That all bodies having a simple 
motion, win contintie to move in a straight 



line, |un1es9>ontittually deflected from it 
by some extraneous force, causing them 
to describe a circle, or an ellipse^ or some 
other curve. 

<< 3dly. This attraction is so much the 
greater, as the bodies are nearer." 

The principle uf universal gravitation 
is here very precisely enunciated. Dc. 
Hook seems to have clearly perceived 
that the planetary motions are the result 
of an attraction towards the sun, and of 
a' rectilineal motion produced by a pro- 
jectile force. Not having discovered the 
law according to which the force di- 
minishes, as the distance of the sun in- 
creases, he contrived experiments to eluci- 
date his theory. Having- placed another 
bail upon a table, immediately under the 
point of suspension, he caused the sus- 
pended ball to revolve round the stationary 
one. When the movable ball was 
pushed laterally with the force properly 
adjusted to its deviation from the perpen- 
dicular, it described an exact circle 
round the ball on the table ; in other 
cases, it described an ellipse, or an oval 
resembling an ellipse, having the other 
ball in the centre. Dr. Hook observed, ' 
that although this experiment, in some 
measure, illustrated the planetary mo- 
tions, yet it did not represent them accu- 
rately; because the ellipses, which the 
^planets describe, have the sun placed in 
one focus, and not in the centre. Thus, 
at the appearance of Newton, many things 
were known, or rather surmised, that 
prepared the way for the discovery of the 
principle which regulates the celestial 
motions. This does not detract, in any 
degree, from the glory of Newton, who, 
discarding the conjectures of his prede- 
cessor?, proposed to himself to investigate, 
with mathematical strictness, the law of 
the attractive force. He invented a new 
kind of geometry, which was necessary 
to enable him to accomplish his purpose. 
With this help, and by admitting nothing 
without the sanction of the established 
|>rinciples of dinamics, he deduced from 
the motions of the celestial bodies the law 
of universal gravitation, the most important 
and the most general truth hitherto dis- 
covered by the industry and sagacity of 
man ; viz. " That all the particles of mat- 
ter attract one another, directly as their 
masses, and inversely as the squares of 
their distances." ' 

Having thus exjierimentally examined 
the nature of gravitation as far, at lealt, 
as that can be effected with reference to 
the present early stage of my course, it 
may now be advisable to suppose a ques- 
tion which is very likely to arise in the 
minds of a large portion of my auditoiy. 
It is this :—'* What is gravitation f" or 
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how can «ue body'act on another without 
some medium for communicating its in- 
fluence? That such a power doei exist, 
we have sufficient proofs during every 
moment of our existence; though unfor- 
tunately, from its permanence, we lose 
the thankfulness which should arise for its 
protecting influence. 

Gravitation does exist, and dreadful 
would be the consequences, though but 
for an instant, of its non-existence. Our 
globe, hurried from its ordinary path, 
where she rolls self-balanced upon her 
own centre, would be involved in a ruin 
. more destructive, and a chaos more in- 
. extricable, than that of the universal deluge 
itself. , 

At the close of Mr. Partington's lec- 
ture, the President briefly addressed the 
members, congratulating them on the im- 
proved prospecCs of the Institution, and 
stated that the committee had abstained 
from any very extensive purchase of 
books, under the impression that many 
authors and publishers would be disposed 
to furnish their works gratuitous! v. Mr. 
Gibson concluded by stating that, as 
the arrangements were nearly completed, 
a catalogue of the books would be pre- 
pared for the members, who would 
thus immediately derive every advantage 
that the library could afford. 



LONDON INSTITUTION. 

' ' The attempt of Mr. Abernethy, on a 
late occasion, to put down lecture report- 
ing by the strong arm of the law, is singu- 
larly contrasted by the liberal feeling ex- 
{ pressed by sir James Edward Smith, in a 
ecture delivered at the London Institu- 
tion, on Monday last. The worthy pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society stated, in 
his preliminary observations, that he knew 

■ that some professors objected to the pub- 
lication of their lectures ; and be added, 
that it had frequently fallen to his lot to 
read books and listen to lectures of which 
his own discourses had formed the princi- 
pal materials ; but this, so far from ex- 

' citing his anger, had furnished the highest 
gratification, and he should at all times 
be glad to see his humble efforts for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge beneficially 
employed. 

The following is a brief analysis of sir 
James's two first lectures : 

^Monday, May 2. — A general view of 
the objects of systematic Botany, and its 
recommendations. How the science 
originated in that of medicine, and how it 
has assumed a philosophical shape. Dif- 
ferent objects of its cultivators^ and their 



difiei«ntsncce8«. Of AatQf al'tind artifidal 
classification. Genera. . Species,, and 
varieties. 

Thursday, May 5. — Of the general 
structure of plants. Theory of vegeta- 
tion ; how it lias been established. Ideas 
of some vegetable physiologists who have 
left it imperfect Theory of Du HameU 
Conveyance of the sap. Effects of .air, 
light; and heat upon the sap, in the dif- 
ferent organs of plants. 

On Monday next, the physiology of 
flowers and fruits will be examined, with 
various examples of their structure. 

Dr. Birkbeck's third lecture . to the 
members of the London Mechanics' In-' 
stUution will appear in our next Number, 



SCIENCE, AND USEFUL DISCO- 
VERIES IN THE ARTS. 

RBD SNOW OF THE ALPS. 

A NOTICE, of which the following is a 
part, was read to the Society of Natural 
History, of Geneva, by M. reschier : " I 
received from M. Barras, canon of the 
convent of St. Bernard, a small bottle of 
water collected from the melting of this 
snow. The note accompanying it stated, 
that the spots of red snow assumed a 
deeper tint as the season advanced ; that 
the portion from whence the water was 
procured had a coffee colour on its sur- 
face, but on examining it about two 
inches in depth, it had a red colour. 
A deposit of the colour of moist earth 
occupied the bottom of the bottle, but 
on inclining it, the deposit reflected a 
red tint, like that of the snow ; and hay- 
ing, in company with MM. de Candolle 
and Prevost, examined it microscopically, 
we found that the red tint was due to the 
presence of small ^spherical globules of a 
bright red colour, which were surrounded 
by a gelatinous membrane, transparent,and 
slightly yellow, — the size of which varied 
from three to six millimetres in apparent 
diameter : in certain cases they were ar- 
ranged in lines, representing fiores ; and 
they were mixed with fragments of moss 
and dust detached from the rocks. A 
comparative observation was made on the 
deposit from the water of the red snow of 
the North, brought by captain Ross, of. 
which M. de Candolle possessed a small 
quantity ; and it was found that the 
globules in it were' identical with those 
of the Alpine snow; so that these spots must 
be due to the developemeut of this kind 
of plant. M. de Candolle, who has 
studied them closely, does not consid^ 
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iliem tB belodgtng^ to the Uredo, but form- 
log a new genus. 

MONT BLANC AND MONT BOSA. 

-. M. de. Welden, after a very elaborate 
examination of the various measurements 
of Moilt Blanc and Mont Rosa, gives the 
IftUowing as the results, wkich appear to 
be most accurate:— 

feet. 

MontBlanc •••^. 15,737 

Mont Rosa 15>157 



WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

' The twenty-first season of this elegant 
and delightful source of mental entertain- 
ment commenced on Monday, the 25th 
tilt; and the novelty that drew its 
first visitors has been succeeded by the 
still stronger attraction of its sterling 
merits. 

The pieces sent in are very numerous, 
and not a few of them claim our warmest 
commendation. They are partly from 
tbe pencils of members of the society, 
partly the labours of honorary associates, 
and amount to nearly three hundred and 
fifty. Of so great a number of pictures, 
some, of course, are of inferior excellence ; 
but, in justice to the larger portion, we 
must say that they display much fertility 
of imagination, as well as cultivated judg- 
ment, and are brilliant specimens of 
English talent for this province of painting. 
To remark upon, or even to name, every 
piece that caught ouf eye and rivetted our 
altention, would demand more space than 
the variety which characterises our pub- 
lication will allow ; but the principal of 
these too imperiously demand the critic's 
notice to pass without our comment. 

With tne Distant view of Ulleswater, 
Cumberland, by Dewint, we were 
greatly pleased. The distant hills are 
xichly, tnou|h faintly, tinted. The shady 
recess, leading to their acclivities, is iu- 
diciously managed ; and the foreground is 
bold without glare, and relieves, without 
weakening, the less prominent parts of 
the picture. Stephanoff's Reconcilia^ 
Hon of Selim and Nourmahall, is dis- 
tinguished from every other piece of the 
kind in the exhibition, by the happy 
grouping of the various figures, the fine 
sensibility depicted in the face of Abtir- 
mahall, the tender return of attachment 
tiiat kindles in the eye, and mantles in 
the cheek of Selim, and the rich glow, 
and superb style of execution, that per- 
vade the whole tableau. The Ponte di 
JRialto, by Prout, is a ma|nificent per- 
fiirmance. The figures, tbe buildings, the 
ko»^p aad tfa« water, are combined pFoo& 



of the ductility and the grandeur of this 
master*s conception, and of the power of 
his pencil to mingle and harmonize tbe 
diversified objects of a variegated and 
busy scene. The still, charming asjtect 
of Fielding's Inverary (in Argyleshire) 
afforded us great pleasure. The time of 
the day he has selected for this beautiful 
view is the morning, and the "sweet hour 
of prime " is Tendered obvious by the 
universality of his aurora-like tints. The 
receding shore is remarkably fine, the sky 
is tenderly coloured, the distance is pre- 
served with great ability, and the whole 
forms as faithful a representation of Inve* 
raryas the mind can conceive. Richter's 
School in Repose, is founded on an idea 
highly favourable to the exercise of the 
artist's fancy ; and its adoption, we be- 
lieve, is new. A schoolmistress, with all 
her young frolicksome pupils about her, is 
seated in her elbow-chair fast asleep. The 
artist, solicitous to take every advantage 
of his subject, exhibits the wanton urchins 
in the full practice of all their juvenile 
pranks; one is tying on the fool's-cap; 
another has got her governess's snuffbox, 
and is setting lier companions a sneezing ; 
a third is mimicking her dancing-master ; 
and a fourth is seen under the table, sew- 
ing the old lady's petticoat to the carpet. 
The whole is full of character ; and the 
countenances and colouring, vieing with 
the excellence of the general design, com- 
plete the intended effect, and demonstrate 
Mr. Richter's talent for this species of 
graphic humour. Neath Abbey reflects 
much credit on Dewint's taste in the 
tranquil style of landscape. The sheet of 
water over which the eye passes to the 
abbey, in the mid-distance, is beauti- 
fully tinted, and the surrounding scenery 
is finely combined in its colouring. The 
modesty of nature is observed throughout ; 
and the aggregate effect is sweetly calm 
and reposing. Cox's jEneas and Achates 
is ably designed, and the objects 
are judiciously disposed ; but the colour- 
ing is too gaudy ; by aiming at too much 
effect the artist has attained less of it 
than he might have produced. The com- 
position is good ; but the execution is too 
assuming to satisfy the eye that looks for, 
and is contented with, things as they are 
presented to us by nature's mirror. The 
familiar scene of Belgrave House, (Mill- 
bank,) by Varley, is, in our opinion, one 
of his most pleasing performances. The 
bank, the mansion, the Thames ou the 
right, and Westminster-bridge in the front 
distance, form an attractive assemblage of 
objects, and are brought together with the 
advantage of that harmony of colouring 
for which this artist is so remarkable* 
Hill's Scent on the River Mole would 
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deaenre paftienlar notice, were it only on 
i^ccount of its woody beauties ; but the 
oattle are so fullx>f nature, both in their 
drawing and 6nishing, as to g^reatly en- 
hance the value of the picture. 

Many similar samples of excellence are 
scattered round the room ; but we hasten 
to notice some of the'piecesof Mr.Barrbt. 
who exhibits this season no fewer than 
thirty evidences of his genius and industry. 
So truly excellent are the greater portion 
of these, that we wish our limits would 
allow us to point out their particular 
merits. With his Evening; founded on 
a description by Thomson ; his Morning, 
(No. 45 ;) his Miver Scene, (No. 51 ;) 
hiB Mookery; hi& Mitl-Vayi hi% Durham 
Cathedral,- his ^Undent City^ and his. 
JJe^arkatiantVe were most forcibly struck. 
All his productions bespeak the ample con* 
ception, the taste for disposition, and thejfa- 
cile execution of a real and great roaster ; 
an obvious consistency prevails through- 
out his pictures, and a style peculiarly 
his own always marks his handling. 
Without wishing to derogate from the 
merits of his numerous compeers in his 
awn line of art, we must sayithat this 
artist is unrivalled in the provinces of 
design, drawing, and colouring ; no other 
master is so comprehensive in his ideas, 
so luxurious in bis tints; no other so 
happy in disposing of his objects, and in 
producing, out of a multiplicity of parts, 
an analogous whole, an unity of efiect, a 
combined impression, which at once 
seizes on the attention, and charms the 
beholder. But amid all these merits, 
Mr. Barret is subject to one fault 
common among inferior artists. He some- 
times puts the nominal subject of his 
picture in a leorner, and renders every 
thing conspicuous but that which furnishes 
the title to the piece. His Weary Tra- 
velier comes under this censure. The 
lofidscape is every thing, the sleeping man 
nothing; for while a thousand beautiful 
objects court the eye's attention, he is 
sunk in a shady nook, and almost escapes 
observation. 

On the whole, though in this year's 
exhibition we find some indifferent pic- 
tures, and in the catalogue of names miss 
several of our old favourites, particularly 
He A PHY and Glover, we feel its strong 
title to our eulogy. Tlie defective pieces 
are greatly outnumbered by the produc- 
tions of sterling merit ; and the reputation 
of our water-colour artists will not fail to 
be raised by the present assemblage of 
their ingenious labours. 

To the Editor of the Ckrculator, 
Tb« following Unea were written by 



Mr. Sewatd, on the motto of a lanoui 

physician, whose name I have pui^KiselT 

omitted, from motives of iielicacy towarcis 

bis descendants, lliev, I believei have 

not been in print, and you may de|4nd 

on their being genuine, > 

I am, &e. 

« L]caFiEi.nis)isi9i 

ON DR. D 'S MOTTO, ' 

Omnia e conchii, 
'<AU things are made of sbeUs," 

Trom atoms in confusion hurl'd^ 
Old Epicurus built a world ; 
Maiutain'd that all was accidental, " 
Wbetber corporeal pains or mental. 
That neither head, arms, heart, nor mind. 
By any foresight were design'd ; 
That feet were not devis'd for walking ; ^ 
For eating, teeth ; nor tongues for talking'^ 
I'hat chance the casual texture made. 
And then each member found his trade i 
And in this vortex of stark- nonsense, 
He buried virtue, truth, and conscience * 
For this he spent much studious toil. 
And oft consum*d the midnight oil ; "^ 

Each year produced long laboured volume^ 
..Which cover'd half the attic columns. 
And thus his sect spread far around. 
In Asia, Rome, and Greece renown'd. 
For alUhe bad received with glee. 
This hodge-podge of iniquity. 
D — at length resolves to list 
Under this grand cosmogonist. 
He too renounces his Creator, 
And forms all sense of senseless matter. 
Great wizard ! he, by magic spells. 
Can all things raise from cockle-shells. 
Make man start up from dead flsh-bonesy 
Just as Deucalion did from stones. 
And build up worlds while eyelid twinkles. 
Of lobsters, crabs, and periwinkles. 
O, Doctor ! change thy foolish motto. 
Or keep it for some lady's grotto. 
Else thy poor patients well may quake, 
If thou no more canst mend than make. ' 



ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On Monday last the annual exhibition 
was opened to the public. The display 
this year is perfectly distinct in itscha** 
racter from most preceding ones, from the- 
number of historical pictures. The mag* 
nitude of these has excluded a great num* 
ber of portraits and small pictures ; so that 
the whole has an air rathet of a French 
than a British collection of works of art./ 

The late Mr. Fuseli's composition of 
Comus, is the first for vigorous invention, 
and for the^highest science in art. Thm 
interesting moment chosen, is that when the 
brothers are ifi the act of rushing upon the> 
enchanter, dashing the cup from his hand, 
and delivering their sister from his spelU 
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T\^n most be^^ful mventioQ of Milton hns 
faileo into hands truly worthy of embodying 
it, The actions of the hroibers and Com^s 
ar« grwid and energetic, and the repre- 
sentatiou of the sister just awakening from 
her trance, is uncommonly beautiful. In 
the picture of P»yeAe, by the same artist, 
the group of the Fates weaving the thread 
of a nwrtati life^ is not exceeded in 
sublimity by any design of this great 
master. Mr. Hilton's picture of Christ 
crowned with Thorns, is an extensive and 
clever composition, and is executed with 
great power. The Christ is a literal copy 
from Vandycke. The picture of the 
Women at the tomb of Christ, by Wes- 
TALL, is admirable for its splendour, and 
the visionary appearance of the angel. 
This gentleman's Allegro is full of fine 
feeling. Mr. Wilkie has ^ Scotch 
Family, admirable for its sentiment and 
nature. The Slender and AniM Page of 
Leslie is truly humorous ; it is finely 
drawn and painted, and has an ex- 
traordinary effect of daylight. Mr. Hay- 
TBft, exhibits a picture painted for the 
duke of Bedford .-^The trial ^ his ances- 
tor. The representation of this is as faith* 
f^l as it is possible to be ; his grace having 
procured for the painter every document 
relating to that famous trial. Correctness 
of minutiae has been observed, even to the 
rings which the parties wore upon their 
fingers. Sir T. Lawrence has several 
fine portraits : that of Mr, Canning is the 
most interesting. Mr. Danby exhibits a 
grand composition of The Delivery of 
Israel, Although this picture is a very 
extraordinary invention, it is not so chaste 
or so beautinil as his last picture at the 
i^ritish Gallery. It is rather too much of 
an imitation of the style of Mr. Mar- 
tin. Mr. Stothard's Titania is a 
playful invention, and highly interesting. 
Mr. Turner's landscape is splendid m 
colour and in composition. The subject 
is, The Harbour of Dieppe. Mr. Rom's 
picture of Christ casting out Devils is, 
perhaps, the most chaste historical picture 
in the exhibition. The sculjxture room is 
also very much crowded this year ; the 
principal attraction is a very * beautifiil 
Madona and ChUd, by Mr. Westma- 

COTT. ^ 

From the great number of very excel- 
lent works of art in this exhibition, we are 
obliged to defer our more particular no- 
tice of the best to a future time. 



April 27. — Mr. M'Culloch read us a 
powerful iec^ture tbl« morxung on the ten^- 



dency of commercial restriotioiis. His 
plan is very simple; he is for Having a 
free trade in all things :. no corn Jaws, 
or exQ^usive companies of any kind. ^^ 
Nations and individuals are all to be at ' 
liberty to buy at the cheapest and sell at 
ilie dearest rmrkeX, Under this systenl, 
(if I understood the lecturer correctly^) 
the wines of France and Portugal might 
be drank by eyery mechanic in England, 
and the wealth, comfort, and enjoyments 
of all nations be augmented.. 

It is a circumstance not generally 
known that Pope the poet was a tole- 
rable portrait painter, and painted a like- 
ness of Betterton the player. — It is said 
the New Royal Academy, to be built oh 
part of the present King's Mews, is to be 
an exict model of the Parthenon, and 
lighted wholly from the roof. — ^The Rus- 
sian government has issued an uhase, di- 
recting that all the public establishments, 
with the exception of the two universities 
of Petersburg and Moscow, shall make 
use of no woollen articles, and wear no 
clothes but those of Russian nianu- 
facture. 

REsTRicTfoN ON Labour. — Au appli- 
cation is about to be mad& to. Parliament 
by the operative cotton-spinners of Man- 
chester, who now usually work seventy- 
two hours in the week, for an act restrict- 
ing their masters from employing them in 
future more than sixty-six hours in the 
week, t. «. eleven hours and a half for . 
five days in the week, and eight hours and 
a half for the sixth. What is still more 
remarkable, many of the master spinnera : 
are petitioning in favour of the proposed : 
measure ; and no less than thirty-two of 
them, amongst whom are Mr. Houlds- : 
worth, M. P., Mr. Kennedy, and some . 
other of the most extensive spinners, had 
signed the petition to Parliament. The 
reasons assigned for this measure are, thatt- 
the long hours of labour and close confine- < 
ment at present endured by the workmeo»^i 
are prejudicial to their health, and deprive . 
them of all opportunity of improving their 
minds. 

28.— Went to the Haymarket theatre. 
The Belle's Stratagem though it tells ' 
well in the representation, is only a poor 
thing in the reading; the sentimei^ts 
and the plot are unnatural, and the wit 
not very pungent and exhilarating. Mr. 
DoWTON was very amusing in Hardy, 
and Madame Vest r is played Letitia 
with her accustomed archness and good* 
natured vivacity. The evening's en- 
tertainment, altogether, was good, ' 
•• When a little farm we keep" a duet, ' 
between Madame VEsTRisand Rvt8EL| 
was ezceuively divextiog* 
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jHajJ VII.— 5a<ttfday, 

Miffh Water, Mom. V. ^ m.— Even. V. 46 m. ; 
Ain rise^ Morn. lV.:J7m. ; teti, VII. 3 m. 

The poets have ever been the great ad- 
Tocates and admirers of May. Shakspeare 
has scattered allusions to May, like f)owers» 
over all his plays and poems. We hear of 
" the merry month of May," the *« May- 
mom of youth/* and of *' love, "whose 
month is May." The scenery of a May- 
morning is particularly beautiful -, a serene 
sky, a refreshing fragrance, arising from 
the face of the earth, and the melody of 
the birds, all combine to render it inex- 
pressibly delightful. Yet there are those 
who prefer to all these the turmoil of. a 
crowded city. Such was Mr.'Boswell, 
and, according to this*' honest chroni- , 
cler's " report, Dr. Johnson himself was . 
alike insensible to the charms'of nature. ^' 
*' We walkedan the evening," says Bos- 
well, '* in Greenwich-park. Johnson asked ' 
me,I supjpose by way of trying my dispo- 
sition, ' Is not this very fiue ?* Having no 
exquisite relish of the beauties of nature, ' 
and being more delighted' with the * busy 
hum of meii,* I answered, 'Yes, Sir ; but 
not equal to Fleet-street.* Johnson replied, 
* Vou are right, sir,"* . 

^ag VIII.— Bogafion Sunday, 

High Water, Morn. VI. 10 m.— Even. VI. 35 m. 
Sunday Lesson*: iMorn/ I>eut. 8; Matt. 6. 
Even.Deut. 9;'Uoni.'7i 

' RogatioH Sunday tdtk.es its name from 
the; I^tin, togar^, to ask ; because on the 
three sQbsequent days, suppUcatioiis were 
appointed by Mamertus, bishop of Vienna, 
'in the year- 469, to be offered up with 
fasting, to avert some'particular calamities 
that had befallen his diocese^ 

CHRaftoLOGY.— 1429. The French, i 
headed by thjB c^l^trated Joan of Arc, 
compelled the, finghsh to raise the siege of • 
Orleans. '■ 

221 '''94.— Lavoisier, tKecfel^rated French 
chemist, and medical writer, guillotined 
under the tyranny of Robespierre. 

• 1814. —^ On this day Bonaparte, who 
had been nearly ten years emperor of the 
French, landed at Elba as an exile. 

;JMa8 IX. — Monday. 

High Water, Morn. VII. ni.-E»en. VII. 2& m^ 

fiHa^f X.—TtCesday. 

High Water, Morn. VII. 60 m.— Ev. VIII. 17 m. 
. On this day, 1775, Caroline 'Matilda, 
the unfortunate queen of Denmark, and 
youngest ulster of George III., died at ZelV . 
in his electoral dominions'. 

High Water,Mom, V1II.44 m^Ercn IX^ 13n», 



• 'Chbonolooy.— 1491^ B..C, 'l%arabh * 
and all his tiost drowned in tlie Bed Sea. 
1778.— Expired William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham, a distinguished statesman and 
orator. 

fHag XII.— TAursciay. 

High Water, Mom. IX. 40 m.-^Even. X.'6 m. 

On this day, 1641, the earl of Stafford, 
a tyrannical minister in the reign of 
Charles I., was beheaded. The letter 
by Charles, on the 21st of April in the 
same year, assuring iiim, " on the word of 
a kingy that he tkotild not tuffer in life, 
honour, or fortune," is a proof, as Dr. 
Butler observes, among many others, how 
little reliance -ytras to be placed on the 
roydl word of tnajt deluded sovereign. 

; 17^91^ — Expired Francis Grose, the ce- 
lebrated illustrator of British customs, 
topography, and antiquities. 

iKasXIU.— Fru/ay,, ■ . ; 

High Water,"Mom. X. 83 m.— Even. XI. Om. *.: 

• FAtjNA. — ^The birds of passage are by 
this time all arrived, and most • of them ' 
busied with their nests. The nightingale, - 
the thrush, and others sing incessantly ; ' 
and the night-jar begins to be heard in the. [ 
evening. 
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< It had for a long time been a subject 
of remark among foreigners that the Eng- 
lish nation was destitute of a capacity 
for the art of painting ; and that they did 
not, in the least, possess that enthusiasm 
and poetic fire which is essential to ex- 
cellence in this art. Abb^ Winkleman, 
and others, ascribed this deficiency ta 
physical causes; and declared that n;^ 
ture herself had opposed an insurmount- 
able,barrier to our eminence in this art ; 
as if that soil, from which sprang a Shak-. 
speare and a Milton, was incapable of 
producing a Michael Angelo. These 
fal^^ opinions were, however, completely 
refuted 1^y Reynolds, who founded au' 

VOL. I. 



English school, inferior to feyf, and su- 
perior to most. This school piincipally 
confined itself to portraits, fancy pictu^s^ 
and domestic scenes ; but it has at length, 
risen to the highest spl^ere of historical 
painting, aiid with eminent, success, as is.: 
proved oy the works in the, present ex-: 
bibitidn. And we are happy to W that 
patronage keeps pace with increasing 
talent; most" of these pictures, having^i 
been immediately purchased, andfor very 
liberal sums. . ,. i 

We have been led into these remarks ^ 
from the complaints we have lately heard/ 
on the neglect of the public styleof paint*i 
ing in this country J and the subject oft 
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our cut ihil' K^efek, ^hich repf es^nti the thd firtt of »lttY, fo| riz weefs /aid ttiert- 
principal exhibiti0tt-r6ott of the royal ceipts in this short periocl usually average 
academy. . six thousand pounds, although the price of 

The prosperity of the arts in England admission is only one shilling. It may 
is justly associated with the 'commence- - tbereforiT be c<l<!Ulated,that nearly a hun- 
ment of the reign of his late majesty. The dred thousand persons visit the exhibition 
first public exhibition of paintings was in every year. The exhibition of the present 
the year 1760, under the sanctioQ of the season is superior as a whole' to those' of 
Society of Arts. The first eflFort was suffi- several preceding years. The total num- 
ciently promising to induce the artists to ber of subjects* including drawings and 
iieek a permanent establishment, and, after sculpture, is one thousand and seventy- 
a few exhibitions, they werte ineofporated two ; and, amonff these, historical subjecte 
by royal charter, under the natne of « The tdte the lead, both in number^ and at. 
Society of Artists of Great Britain.** In * — *-— 
1768 they separated from the Society of 
Arts, and the Koval Academy was esta- 
blished. Sir Jo&fiua ReynaWs waa ap^ 
pointed the first president, aa office which 
he filled with gt^at ability, till the year 

1791, wh^n be was succeeded by Mr* 

West, pfhA for thirty years kept the chair. 

On bb deathj in 1820, air Thomas Law- 
i-enee, the BrM portrait paiiiter of the prciieat 

day, wai chosen hh auccesaar. 

The members of the Eoyal Academy are 

divided into three tlasaes, royal acacfemi- 

cians, associates^ and associated engravers ; 

the former are forty in number, and are 

elected from the associates, of whom there 

are tweity ■ but the election requiret the 

sauctjon of the king, and, wben approved, 

the new member is called upon to present 

to the academy a picture, bas relief, or 

other specimen of his talent in tbat 

branch of the art he professes. The aca- 
demy diatfibutes priz^ of gold and silver 

inedals to those who have ejscelled in the 

art of design. The gold medals are given 

for historical compOBition in painiin^, 

pieces of ftcnipture, and desigui Iq archi-^ 

tecttire. Succc3a in this competition is a 

step to more import ant advantages ; as all 

students, whether painters, Sculptor*, or 

architect*!^ that have attained the gold 

medal, have the privilege of becoming 

candidates by rotation, to be ient abroaa 

by his majesty ^B bounty, which allowi^ to 

the successful candidate 60^. for his jour- 
ney there and b^ck^ and lQO/..a year for 

three yeard. 
There are professors of anatomy, paint-^ 

ing, sculpture, and architecture, who de- 



iteit^ftfi ititn 

HikrMt and I^Aittrai Pfi^ ef CWi^o- 
ttttieg^Pricet ttipend on Ctut «/ Pro- 
SicH&9ir-^Cau9e ifPfhperHjf »f Sng- 
hnd'-DuraU»tyofCt^a^Mflt$Rty 
of Wages and Pnfita, 

This interest felt in these leCtwei ion- 
titiues unabated ; and on Mt« M'CullOch 
entering the room, he found the uit^al Uu- 
merous and highly respectable atsemblli^e 
prepared to listen to hi* iutereiting ^s- 
coursea. , ^. , 

Mr, M. commenced with obMtti^g 
that, in the preening lectures, ^hich 
formed the first division of his courte, he 
had explained the laws which regulate; 
t!ie piofluctian of wealth ; in his subse- 
quent discourses, he should explain those 
principles by which wealth is disiiiiuttd 
among different classes of the community. 
Bent, profit, and wages are the comp^ent 



liver a course of six lectures each, on the parts in theprice of commodities. lAnd* 

^wwpeciive arts, every winter, to which lords, capitalists, and labourert are 

students may gain admission by a ticket the only producers of wealth ; and it iS 

siffned by any roVal academician or as- from one of these that all other classes, a« 

aoddte. •'•'•' lawyers, soldiers, and courtiers, must di- 

To the ftnnual exhibition, every artist, reedy or indirectly draw their revenue, 

connected or unconnected with the acade-! According to the stage of ayilizatipfl, the 

iliv, may contnbute. No copies of any landlords, capitalists, afid labourers are 

kind are admitted, with the exception of found in diflereUt states of combmatioiu 

Mintings In en^el, or impressions from In a rude state of society the clatt Of 

ittpublished medals, or medallions. The cftpitalists is unknown, and perhaM tM 

«hibitioii, which generally contains from, landlord and labourer are^umted ia tft.^ 

t«fc to twelve fcimdred.worksofart, Opens off sWtte individuftU 
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^ The TMtiifdr fim iMftlii»i tlie datt^ 
Ufffiatk, iiftcl fbe lUKtrS by nbkh they fttA 
4«te#fiilfie^ The «Yice it wbiok Any 
iMfTttodity ii §014 li 6tBed itg 4B|^4c^# 
^ff^/ fb# fitiee Wbiijft it ts bMMiiltyftf 
•Imtiii to defray the «&pedse of ptoduein^ 
ifid briii^g ft ct^toiDodity to market, kf 
tailed -tie loaut'di of neaeH&ri^ pfknf^ 
VttleM tlie latter priee, which b the ^ott 
4/ mrn^kmiM, eaif be Obtained^ flo cotti-r 
A&odity irill eofitbue to be produeedi 
for no one will produce commodities St * 
toiB. Without ibte^fereiiee with the f^ee 
k^srae of ikdnstry^ prises will oerer Hm 
Mich abovo^ lior fall greatly belowi tk« 
ftecewtry or nattifal ptice t if they it»« 
Mtlch above that liteit^ Capital would 
flow into that channel of etnpleyment ; if 
4My fell below it> the Oontrary* That 
tke coet of ptoductkin regulates prunes is ft 
ffiAoiple it is iioportant cleMly to andet'^ 
itand i fflnoe it has beeti fenerally st^" 
pmd that pifices depend o& the propor-^ 
M betweefl the saj^iy i»d the deiaand^ 
•r the soareity a^d abnndaiice of oommo-^ 
dities. Supm^e the demand for hats 
¥ef^ to hierease tenfold, it would have 
usjUtfrntmehit^dietkey to rake the priee 
•f Mti) It would only eaase liiore capital 
td flow into that spedos of manufaetare^ 
On the other hand, if the denatid for hats 
were to decline, prices would not fall^ 
Mlefltf {he eost Of mailing hats became 
kSfti ' the late tes^po^ry depreSsioi^ Of 
itfieuitttr^} aroee ^tirely ftoia the priee 
Of eo^u tiot beif}? e^ual fo the cost of pi«M 
4tl6l§| it Ofi mforiot soik. He (Mf.M.) 
iMd always opposed the Oon^Laws ^ they 
WefO the caase of the low tate Of profits j 
were of" lio beheflt to the former, and sub^ 
jeeted hkii to iiijark>tis flaetuatioos smd 
fiei^ttidet* 

Gold is fifteen times deate^ than siWer, 
leeamse the cost of pfoeurisg it is fifteen 
times ihofe; Cotton has dot become 
eheaper iMtt (be gredtei' mpph^^ but ftotA 
the less oosi at ^wkich it ean be u^anu^ 

faciuretL Tt l4 to f^ie discoveries of Watt 
and Ark Wright that we owe the cbe^ipTieas 
uf cotton, which in the reign of George L 
Was as dear us silk. Every vftriation of 
pri<?c. except from cost m production , 
mvi^t be evfin(?aceDt* ManopoJy tends to 
ititetfere with the operation of this prin- 
ciple J under a monopoly the market \i 
always understocked/ and with ati in- 
fctior article. The Dutch edopted this 
ejfpedient in the spice trade ; rather thart 
aWow ihe rtiarket to be fully supplied ^ tfjey 
^i-Bbh€d up the apice- trees. Both the 
eornmon and statu tn law in England a^ 
hostile to monopolies: notwtth stand iog 
this, thej became such a gtlevante irt ie24j' 
that it^ was iiecesaary to pas^ an u^ 
ofaiQEt all fHoQopoHci k btiying tuH 



ing of bibles, and a few other exonSrrd 
privileges, trade is free and unfettered. 
England, Holland, and the tJfiifed Sfafef, 
\)y^ ^eir wealth and cominereial prosi- 
perity^ are eirfrbpUs cif tfc* Value of un- 
restficled hidustry ; France, Spjiiw, and 
Germany, of the coutrary* In Jrance, 
prior to the revolution, wine could not be 
transported from one province to another; 
in consequeuce the country was overriin 
with 5mu[^glers i five thousand of whom, 
according to Mr. Necker^ were annually 
sent 10 tlie prisoul aud the galleys. It is 
tu Uie comparative absence of reiitiallit on 
industry^ and the hirA aad teligknis frie- 
dOmwe hate enjoyed, that the saperier. 
opuleooe aoid presptiity of fiogland may 
be traced. 

IV retWD frani ^ia digressitMi s some' 
eotamodities do sot dcpcad on the ooBt of 
productiott. Of this description are rarO 
paifltings, the ntuuber of winch easnafi 
be multiplied; Or OhoieO wines, thatcaa 
only be prodoced in a pafticular soil ov 
vineyard. \¥hen « fall of priee edcnrsi 
it 'cannot always be detettnined whether 
it be an advantage) it tnay be Only ik 
transfer of the jast profit of the eapitaJisC 
to the oonsamer. Hie rise of price can b« 
pertnanent «Alesa there is a^ increase oii 
the cost of ^oduetiott) «^ the ooih 
tfafy. 

Mh M^CtillOcM piioceeded to tfialyM 
the component parts Which enter Into th# 
prices of eotninoditiei. Capital possesses 
various degrees Of durability : capital, M 
exafuploi in tilachinery; is idtoch mof«' 
pertehable than that Ia tioads and bridges f 
one may last fifty, the other five hundred 
years. Wagee a&d profits eaii never fali. 
below the av^age rah id othtf ettiploy'* 
meAtSt By wageS^tf not «ieatif the stm^r 
amOUtlt of iDohtj ; that will vaty a^otdiogf 
to the iiatttre Of the em{4oyttietit< Wages 
depend oil ingeiltii^ aud still ; those 0# 
a Jewells will be higher than an>rdifiaijf 
«»echafiic. M^ who ^actise diffieuU 
trades must be retttmCrated for the pre- , 
lAium givet, afid the tiilie spent in tp*^ 
preutlceship in leafftinf them* Wage* 
Hiay also vary aceordiilg as the employ- 
B^ent is agreeable or disagfeeable ; the 
OOnstaMCy oir tinceriaiHty of WOrk» F^oflt» 
also var/ accofdihg to the nature of the. 
eoiploymeiit : when the risk is ^eat the 
profit will be gteat. A maaufedt^ltcr of 
gtinpowd^r, for ifastanee^ wi/l require 
greater profits than a tnaker of broad- 
OlOth J were it otherwise, capital Wotlld 
dot be employed in syeh a hazardous 
occupaflmi. 

Mr. M*Ciill6ch Concluded atl interesting . 
di#(SOtirS*, kriiidSt lively fiiarks Of appro-. 

X ^ oogle 
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ehief pttiifl he had WeaVoUred to m« 
tablisb. 



LECrUMXiV, * 

Mature and i>rigin of Rent-^ Value of 

Commodities in the earfy Stages of 

Society — Mf, Iiic(atdo*s Correction ^": of 

■ Adam Smith — Definition of Reni— 

' Does not enter into Prices — Distinction 

' hetween Agriculture and Manufactures 

— Rent of Mines,' Fisheries, and 

Houses, 

In this lecture Mr. M'CuUoch entered 
on the important subject of bent, its 
nature and origin, and its influence on the 
prices of commodities. 

In that remote period of society which 
precedes the accumulation of stock, and 
the appropriation of land, the. proportion 
between the quantities of labour necessary 
lor acquiiing di£ferent objects seems the 
only arcumstance which can afford any. 
][ule for ezchanpag them, one/ for. another. 
If, among a nation of hunters, for example, 
it costs twice the labour to kill a beavet 
which it takes to kill a deer, one beaver 
would naturally exchange for, or be worth, 
two deer. . It is natural that what is 
usually the. produce of two days', or two 
hours' labour, should be worth double of 
what is usuaUv the produce of one day's, 
or one hour's labour. 

. If one species of labour be more severe 
than the other, allowance will naturally 
be made for the superior hardship ; or if 
one species of labour requires an imcom* 
mon degree of. dexterity or ingenuity, the 
esteepi which men have for such talents 
will give a value to. their produce superior 
to what would be due to the tinie em- 
ployed abotit it. In the advanced state of 
society allowances of this kind, for superior 
hardship and skill, are commonly made in 
the wages of labour ; and something of the, 
same kind most probably has . occurred 
in its earliest and rudest ages. In this 
state of society • the whole . produce of 
labour belongs. to the labourer; and the 
quantity of labour commonly e^iplpyed in 
acquiring or producing any conmiodity, 
is the only circumstance which it ought to 
purchase, command, or exchange for» 
. Thus far Dr. Smith explains the origin 
of price : he, as well . as subsequent eco- 
nomists, all agree, that the value of com-"^ 
inodities depend on the comparative, quan- 
tities , of labour expended in producing^ 
^em. But, Dr. Smith conceiv,ed, that 
when society had advanced beyond the, 
first stage of civilization, and land had 
been appropriated, and capital accumun 
lated, tb^t rent, profit, aQd Tf ag/ea would 



ihfsn form the'eonatituenta of pric^/ But 
Mr. Bicardo has shown that Smith erred 
in making this distinction; arid that the 
same principle which determines tiie value 
of commodities, in the earliest and rudest 
ages, determines it in those the ihost cul- 
tivated and refined. In. establishing this 
new and important doctrine,^ Mr. Bicardo 
derived considerable assistance flrom the 
previous inquiries of Mr. Maltbus and Mr* 
West, on the subject of rent, which I shall 
now explain. 

• Rent is properly that jpprtion' of the 
produce paid for we use of the natural 
and inherent powers of the soil. ^ In the 
first settlement of countries •, no rent Js 
paid : in that of New Holland, for ex- 
ample, where there is abundance of un- 
appropriated land,- equally feni}e,'iio rent 
is .paid. It is only when lartd ^ is ap- 
propriated, and it becomes, neteasary to 
resort to soils of inferior fertility, that rent 
is exacted ; and then the amount 'of rent 
paid depends on the fertility of the soil 
successively brought into cultivation. Sup- 
pose land of the first- quality, yields One 
nundred' quarters of wheat, and land of 
the second quality only ninety quarters ; 
the rent in this case would be ten (quarters 
of wheat, the amount of the supenor pro- 
ductiveness of the soil of the first degree 
of fertility. ' ^ 

The price of produce is equal to [the 
cost of raising it on the soil last brought 
into cultivation ; or on land -which pays 
no rent. Were > this price not obtfunedy 
land of the last, degree of feiijtility -would 
be abandoned ; for no one would cultivate 
it at a loss. It must always be b()rne in 
mind, that there cannot be two prices for 
the same article in the same, market : and 
as this last, or nec«j»ar^ price must be 
obtained, it is that which determines the 
price of the whole produce. Corn is not 
high hepause rent is paid, but, rent is paid 
because corn is high. Mr. Makhus has 
justly observed, that if landlords were to 
give up the whole of their ren,t, prices 
would not fall ; it would oidy enable the 
farmers to live Itke gentlemen. • 

To this theoiy ithas been objecte4, that 
there is no land which does not pay some 
rent. Mr. Mill has shown Uiis does not 
alter- the general principle; there'is, how- 
ever, scarcely any land which does not 
yield more or less rent. He (Mr. M.) 
was acquainted with a gentleman who had 
fifteen hundred acres, which he let fOr 30/. 
a year, and the tenant complained, if this 
rent were not reduced he should be obliged 
to give it up! Such land would require 
thousands to bring it into profitable- culti- 
vation. Whether, capital willbe applied 
to land, depends whether prices are such 
aa to yiel^ th«f ^ average rdle; of- prttfil. 
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tE&e agiidiltamt is iofluenced by the fame 
Gonsiwa^ns as < other men. Asa mer- 
chant s^nds a ship to sea, or the manu- 
ftcturer builds a cotton-mill, depends on 
the rate of profit Uk^ to accrue &om the 
adventure, so the agriculturist is deter- 
mined in the investment of his capital in 
land. 

In the late rage for agricultural specu- 
lation, caused by high prices, lands of 
greatly inferior degrees of ifertility were 
pressed into cultivation. As prices fell, 
the inferior soils were abandoned, and 
those only retained the expense of whqse 
cultivation corre^nded to the depression 
of price. . Prices m^ist always .be such as 
to remunerate the grower: suppose you 
have two, loaves of bread. on your break- 
fut-table, equal -in quality and fineness, 
one of which has been nused on a rich, 
and the o|her on a poor soil ; it is evident, 
that the price of the last must be such as 
to remunerate the grower, otherwise it 
woidd not have been produced. . » 

' This analysis of the nature of rent dis- 
closes an important distinction between 
manufactures and agriculture. In manu- 
factures the wont machinery is always 
first employed; and competition never 
fails to reduce prices. In agriculture, on 
the other hand, the best soiu are always 
first resorted to, and competition tends to 
mAafice prices. The fall of prices, which 
is permanent in manufactures, is only 
temporary in agriculture. Increase of 
population causes an. increased demand 
for produce, w^ich cap only be checked 
for a time by agricultural improvements. 

The lecturer next quoted a passage 
from Mr.^Malthus, in which he says: 
'* the earth has been sometimes compared 
to a vast machine, presented to man for 
the production of. food and raw materials ; 
but to make the resemblance more just, 
as far as they admit of comparison, .we 
should 'consider the soil as a present to 
man of a great number of machines, all 
susceptible of continued improvement, by 
the/^plication of capital to them, but yet 
of veiy different original qualities and 
powers. This ^at inequality in the 

Sowers of machinery employed in pro- 
ucing raw produce, forms one of the most 
remarkable features which distinguish the 
machinery of land from the machinery 
employed in manufacture. Every exten- 
sive county may be considered as pos- 
sessing a gradation of machines for the 
production of com and raw materials, 
including in ^liis gradation, not only all 
the various qualities of poor land, of 
which every large territory nas generally 
an abundance, but the inferior machinery, 
which may be said to be employed when 
good laad is further and further forced for 



additional produce* As'the price of raw 
produce continues to rise, tnese inferior 
machines are successively called into ac- 
tion; and as the price of raw produce 
continues to fall, tney are successively 
thrown out of action." 

Mr. M'Culloch resumed with remarking, 
that the rent of mines and fisheries 'de^ 
pends on the same principle as tl^ rent of 
land. If mines were equally abundant, 
and every one might work them, no rent 
would hie paid. But as mines differ in 
their degrees of fertility, and, consequently 
require a different expenditure of l^Uxfuv 
and capital to bring their produce to mar- 
ket, a rent is paid. 

' Mr. M'CuUoch concluded with remark- 
ing, that the reqt of houses depended, oa 
the rise and fall of profits; a subject 
which, together with wages, he should 
reserve for the next lecture. ^ 



DR. DARWIN* 

The celebrated Dr. Darwin beins -one 
day at Nottingham, assembled a larg^e 
crowd of peoj^e around him, and thus 
addressed himself to them :— 

" Ye men of Nottitigham ! listen to me« 
You are industrious and ingenious me- 
chanics. By your industry life's com* 
ioria are procured for yourselves and 
families. If you lose your health, the 
power of being industrious vrill forsake 
you. That you know; but yon do not 
Know that to breathe the fresh and changed 
air constantly is not less necessary to pre- 
serve health than sobriety itself. Air 
becomes unwholesome in a few hours if 
the vrindows are shut. Open those of 
your sleeping-rooms whenever you quit 
them to go to your workshops. Keep the 
windows of your workshops open whenever 
the weather is not insupportably cold. X 
have no interest in giving you this ad- 
vice. Remember what I, your country- 
man and a physician, teU you. If yott 
would not bring infection and disease 
upon yourselves, and to your wives and 
little ones, duAge the air you breathe; 
change it many times a day, by opening 
your windows. . 



Lord Thurlow being asked by a flat- 
terer, while lord chancellor, — *' If he 
was not descended from the great secre- 
tary Thurloe V — ^he is said to have re- 
plied as follows : — ** There were two of 
that name in my country, sir ;^ the one 
Thurloe the statesman, the oUier Thur- 
low tiie carrier, I h^ve descended from 
the latter/' 
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IVSTirUTIOKS. 

. Br; Birkbegk, afttr 80iii« prspara- 
iery •bservatidas, eemmtiiotfd hU ttiird 
lecUirt at this |D8titi)tioa by obsemngf. 
Ihat 80 gteat vf^n tb« zeal au4 aotivUy of 
moddrti Bcientifie tn^uirevsi tbat the in- 
gedious expenmMts of Oersted were no 
loober promulgated thae they were in* 
Itantly repeated ai)d ^iteaded by ot}ief 
iedividuals, with the prodnetioD of the 
most curious and astonishing results. 
- la the course of the summer of 1893^ 
Dr. Seehec^, of Vienua, tnr eorabiniag 
ioetals of differeut Itinds, mieeeeded in 
producing deflectioBs Of the inagQetitf 
needle b^ an* increase of temperature 
aloue^ without any assistance from the 
voltaic arrangement before used. Dr. 
Seebeck's apparatus was then exhibited : 
It consisted or a parallelogram composed 
of two metals, bismuth and antimony ; one 
long and one short side being formed 'of 
each metal. The lecturer stated that this 
tpparatus,. though a voltaiq combination, 
was not in a st^ite of electrical activity } 
but ttpou the applicjition of heat, it woiild 
produ'ee the $aine effect on the magnet as 
haid been witnessed in oth^r eKperiments 
during the previous lecture. £ven the 
heat of the hand was soipetimes Buffi- 
eient to occasion a deflectioh of the 
Aeedle. 

ilfter adverting to an apparsttus eoa- 
trived by profe^r Cumming, for exhibit- 
hig the combined ef^cts of heat, eleetri'* 
eity, and magnetism, Dr. Biritbeck ex- 
kibited aik ingenious instrument, con- 
tnyed by Mr. Marsh, §ot the same pm^ 
pose. 

In a former ^number, we inserted a 
diagrs^ intended to illustrate the double 
rotation of an electto-magnetie combina- 
tion ; t^is eiiect was now illustrated by 
!Dr. Birkl^eck, with tefetenee to a hone- 
ttiagnet. 

fir. Birkbeck then observed, that a» in 
bis first lecture he had only described the 
manner in which the voltaic pfle id con- 
structed, he would afibrd the audience aa 
opportunity of seeing it built, — and they 
would observe that tl^e Ojperator , com- 
menced w)th k plate of copper, upon which 
he p1aced"DBe of zinc, and theh a Jiede of 
moistened clot)^, bT0pee4ing in the sa^me ar- 
rangement till tHe pile reached the top of 
the open frai^e Ivhich supported the plates. 
They would observe that a distinct rinff 
was marked upon each of the' discs of 
cloth, whieh had been previously use4 in 
the construction of the pile, and moistoied 



with ihe fiUMb '«r BEwriale i^f^ 
•Thaee rings are the fesult af % rhfflmmi 
change prodvped by tl^e actioa of thtrfii«^ 
a«d upofi th^ ehaj^pe depeada the Mnu* 
sent effeet of the apparatue 9 &r if thm 
mjert. bo moisture, though eleetneilir 
arould be evolved, it vould BOt pvodiMSt ii 
permanent efiect. 




- A large timigli was theft prepared^ tji^ 
^arm of which will easily be UBdeff»ti«<| 
W refiirnBg to the figure, asd th€ ^eetf 
of ignition illuatratediD the rnent HrilU|^f 
way.- ' 

Dr. Birkbeqk theft ftxbibitefi an intefv 
esting modification af Mr. . Barlftv*B 
wheel and axle rotation^ hy nenfti 4)f a 
hersershoe ftaagnet. 




A Bis a rectangular piece of hfttd 
^pod, c D au upright wooden pniaV, lb' E 
a piece of stout bras^ or copper wire, an4 
« 6 a somewhat smaller wire, 8o!dere4 
upon it at P, on the lo^er 8i4e of WhicH 
the wheel w, of thin coppier, turnifr^ly j 
kfls a sinall reservoir fbr mercurj^i ivmk 
in the wood, and^ i a narrow chiahpef nm-< 
ning into it; n H is a strbng tiorse^shoe 
magnet. Mercury being bdw'pcmiredidto 
the reservoir j^ A, till the tips of the wheel 
are slightly immersed in it, a^d the sur** 
face covered with Wak, dl|ute| ni^rit: aci^t 
let the connection vnth the bittery 'be 
made at i and X),^d the wheel ^ wilt im- 
mediately begin t6 rotate with doDsiderable 
velocity. If the contact be changed', or if 
the magnet be inverted^, the motion of thft 
wVeel will be reversed ; bnt, fa' j^netal, 
the best effect is prodiiced wh^n the wheel 
revolves up^u'd^. 

' The president fljen proceeded to UltMi- 
trate l^is subject by Ae performance of a 
variety of iipportant an4 highly interesting 
experiments, an4 cohtluded by observini^ 
tiiat a more dear dcyelopement of the che« 
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M|^9sitiQA «f tbe.tlieer]^ of thU wonderful 
action, would be presented^ when jun op^ 
f9t^im%$ ynfi D^ved ibr poifenoiog all 
ik^ niq«Mite laxperimeats^and a proper 
^aqa was pravided for tbe aeceaiary 
ao^getnents. AU thU, ere long, Iw 
boped to be al^la to accomplish, in a mani^ 
Dar which was now qnite impracticable. 
I^e tba» stated ^at he abottld conclude 
hy exhibiting the . effecta of that extraor- 
diBai7 lobetanfie, potafluinn ; whioh4 as 
lie had previously observed, had been dis- 
Itevered by the emnloyment of voltaic 
power, in the faaearohea of sir Humphry 
Pavy* a philosopher, of whom he might 
^y with juatiee, that since the time of sir 
Isaao Newton, th^ world had not pro^ 
'di4cad ae grsat an experimental genius. 

liiongh the eiistenoe of these sub;* 
stMoea is only known to the world as 
jthe reanltof dieraical processes, their &i^ 
matiott mky. posaiblT depend upon na-* 
Ivral eperajtiensy and it is orobable that 
iaife. bodies of potassium and sodium may 
Axist in the earthy and that when watev 
is brought into contact with them, the re« 
•ulting flame and gaseous evolution pro> 
dttca heavings of HSb earth, and the ruj^* 
ture of its oruat or surface. Hence it is 
probable that these very substances are 
the ocoasien of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
and that the latter act as a kind of 
chimney to permit the escape of the vast 
ifuantities of gas generated by the in- 
ternal combustion, and thus prevent, as 
it were, the bursting of the earth itself. 
This opinion reoeivea confirmation from a 
cirenmstance whiph occurred in 1823, 
when an emption of Vesuvius took place, 
nrhicbwas accompanied with the dis« 
charge of large quantities of chloride of 
leda, *^ one vast mass of which was 
iH^pl^red by the population for a long 
pened, lor domestic uses ; and it is also 
probable |hat the immenBe collections of 
nwk-salt, found in the bowels of the 
earth, 'are the result of the chemical 
ehanges produced in periods long past by 
the oontaet of potassium and water. Thus 
veltaie' electricity is not only intimately 
connected, as I pointed out to yi»u before, 
with the circumstances of ordinary life, 
favt is connected likewise in the way off 
explanation with some of thotjc awful 
phenomena which, to the unenlightened 
mind, ane supposed to threaten the utter 
destruction of the earth itself: and thus 
you will pere^ve, as science proceeds. 
It aungles completely with occurrences 
the meet trivial and the most momentous, 
either fsr . the protection or the illomina- 
tionofman. 



SPITALFIEL9S USeHAKlCs' |lf8TIT^« 
TION. 

ffr, Partington's l^ctt^re on EleGtrieii^^ 

Tnn lecturer commenced the interisit* 
ing subject arranged for the evening's lec- 
ture by observing, that the phenomena 
which arise from electricity may be 
observed in every part Of created nature j, 
and yet our knowledge of many of its 
more important properties can scarcely 
be traced farther ^han th^ middle of 
the last century. Thales, the. Milesian, 
who lived about five hundred and eighty 
years before the christian era, was the first 
who observed the electrical properties of 
amber : and about two hundred years after 
that period, Theophrastus discovered that 
the precious stone called tourmaUn pos- 
lessed similar properties. This, however, 
was all that was known of the matter, till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century^ 
when William Gilbert, a learned English 
physician, published a treatise which threm 
some light on the subject. "^ ' 

After Gilbert, the science made rapid 
strides, and we soon find the names of 
Bacon, Boyle, Otto Guericke, sir Isaae 
Newton, and Franklin, among its most 
distinguished proficients ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that it is to the latter of these 
learned electricians we are indebted for its 
&nt useful application to the general pur- 
poses of life. The name electricity is denved 
nom etectmm, er amber ; and, in general, 
a body is said to be electrized when it con- 
tains either more or less of the electric 
fluid than is natural to it. Any body 
eontaining more than its natural quantity, 
ia said to be p^itwefy electrified — while 
those bodies from which a portion of the 
electric fluid has been withdrawn, are said 
to be negativefy electrified. 

If I rub a glass tube with a piece of 
silk, it will produce, or rather c^ltect^ the 
electric fluid from my band ; and if I then 
present it to a light, pendulous body, it 
will be f^tr acted. 

On the contrary, if a'stick of sealing^ 
wax, a piece of sulphur, or a tube of 
r«M^4 ii^% ^c drawn through the band^^ 
the effect of the friction is, that a quantity 
ef the electric matter naturally belonging 
to those substances, passes to the bano, 
and the sulphur or wax being surrounded 
by the air, which is an imperfect con- 
ductor, remains exhausted, and is ready 
to take sparks of electric fire firom any 
body to which it is presented. 

A French philosopher, of the name of 
Du Fay, appears to have been the first to 
form a theory— or, rather, a general hypo- 
thesis for the explanation of these pheno- 
mena. He supposed, that Whien a glass 
tuba mu ezQiM, it produced a peculiar 
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ftpcdes of , olectodWy wHch be called 
- vUfiMts; -while a stick of sulphur, or reun, 
produced an opposite sort of electricity, 
fClMch he called reshunu. It was, how- 
«rer, soon . diico?ei«d, that the dtffevent 
phenomena depended rather upon the sur- 
ULce of the electric excited, than its inter- 
jfal oonposition. In proof of this, Mr. 
Canton nmnd that a glass tube, when the 
polished surface was destroy, produced 
ti^ retkum* electricity, wlule the same 
tabt when greased produced the vitreous 
electricity. 

The greater part of the anomalies and 
inconsistencies apparent in the theory 
of Du Fay were, however, obviated in 
that of Franklin, which accounts for facts 
in a much more intelligible way than in 
that of the French philosopher. 

We have seen that Du Fay considered 
that there were two fluids pervading na- 
ture, while Franklin only admitted of one. 
The different effects, according to tlie 
latter hypothesis, being produced by a 
phu, or minus state of the electric miid. 
The nature of these, however,, may be 
better explained by reference to the ma- 
chine itself. • 

When the cylinder is whirled in anelec- 
trical machine a result similar to the excita- 
tion of the glass tube is readily produced, 
and the effect will be found much more strik- 
ing. The friction of the cylinder against 
the rubber collects the electric fluidy that 
was in the cushion, and conveys it from 
thence to the prime conductor, which is 
provided with metal points to receive it. 
The prime conductor, being thus over- 
loaded, will give sparks to any conduct- 
ing body that may be presented to it, 
while the rubber receives a new supply of 
electric matter, by means of a brass chain 
that connects it. with the earth. 
- There are few pieces of apparatus that 
are so easily constructed as the elec- 
trical machine. 7\vo or three phials, and 
some seating-was, forming neariy all the 
materials I essential for this apparatus. 
And if only employed for^ the purpose' of 
performing aseries of amusing exoenments, 
they constitute a valuable philosophical 
toy. 

Instead of a glass c^rlinder, a single 
plate of the same material is frequently 
employed ; this, however, is more expen- 
sive, and less simple in its construction 
than the one I have already described. 
, The largest machine yet known was 
constructed by Mr. Cuthbertson, and 
^ms part of the apparatus placed in the 
Teylenan museum. The labour of two 
atrong men is said to have been essential 
to give motion to this gigantic machine, 
the effects of ; which can be rendered 
iisibl« at a distanpf of ^any fe«t, aiid % 



fine iriie, tweBty-lswr iiiA€< ialgngih^. 
melted by a spark fimii its prime con- 
ductor. 

A gentleman of the name of '^^^son has 
also exhibited an electrical a^Nuratus of 
great power. The principal cmdndor 
vras one hundred ana fiffy- feet long, by 
sixteen inches in diameter, composed m 
old military drums, and he passed a sfaodc 
through a circuit of metal wire four thou- 
sand eight hundr^ feet in length. 
: The best conductors of electricity, ive 
those which suffer this subtile fluid to pass 
through them with the greatest . ease ; and 
amongst these -may be enumerated metals 
of all kinds, and water, while the most 
perfect non-conductors are glass, re^n, 
sealing-wax, sulphur, and baked-wood. 
But ail substances become conductors^ if 
tiieir temperatiB-e is mudi increased. 

I have already stated, that when a con- 
ductor is so surrounded by nonconductors, 
that the electric fluid cannot pa^s from it 
to the earth; it is said to be insulated, A 
sufficient iUustration of this will'be' found 
in the prime conductor of the electrical 
machine. 

• The forked end of the conductor receives . 
the electric fluid from the ' cylinder, and 
I can readily take sparks from the opposite 
end. But if I present my hand to the 
glass l^ iio sparks are received : this 
proves that the one allows the electric fluid 
to pass,'while the other does not. But g^ass 
may be so coated with moisture as to 
render it a conductor, and then it loses 
its property of insulation. When the air 
is humid and heavy it quickly deposits the 
water it contains in solution on the surface 
of the glass, and much difficulty is of ne- 
cessity experienced in the performance of 
delicate electrical experiments. \ 

But we mayreadily convert any one of 
our auditory 'toXo a great prime conductor^ 
an^ to effect this it will only be necessary 
to employ a glass legged stool, upon which 
the individual must be placed. The pos- 
sibility of thus converting a human, sub- 
ject into an useful appendage to 4the 
electrical machine was then i practically 
illustrated, very much to the amusement 
of the members. 

Haying thus briefly noticed the conduct* 
ing powers of bodies, we may now.' pro- 
ceed to examine more minutely the nature 
of electrical attraction. 

It has been shown, that light bodies, 
when brought within 'the influence of an 
excited electric, are immediately acted 
upon by this subtile fluid, and attracted; 
but we shall now And, that if twobaUs 
are similarly electrifled, they will repel 
each other. 

To farther illustrate the theory of 
attraction wj, repul^^ wt m^yemfioy 
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% f*i «fcln^ of ^ fifelife haSbi, tad- iaitkid 'of 
tfopportiag' -them - by a - tlu«ad, as * in the 
former caie, we nny, so far > oMercoroe the 
force of gcaviW by the attractive energy 
of the ^ectric mnd, as to raise them con- 
tiniiaUy several inches, fioom Hht frkne 
conductor^ 

To effect this, I shall connect a glass 
tube with the machine, and, on turning 
thecylbider,the balls will be electrified, 
and, possessing a similar electricity with 
the prime .conductor, of course repelled; 
Upon reaching the upper pkte, which is 
dissimilaiiy electrified^ they deposit their 
snperabuodant quantity/and then return 
to the lower plate for. a fresh supply. The 
some species of attraction and repulsion 
goine on>: as long as^the prime conductor 
eontuues overchnged. 

Bells may also be rung by the dectrie 
attraction acting ufon small baUs, or 
clappers. ^^ . ' < 



Mr. Pattiiigton fhen eonciiidcd ^liii 



remarks by curving, that thOK appar 
rently trifling phenomena are,^ as we shaU 
presently find, of considerable importance 
m foretelling the amount of danger to 
be apprehemled frsm the passage oC 
lightning during a thimdor<rStqtrm. 



SCIENCE ANP USEFUL DISCO- 
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IMPROVBO GVN-LQCX* 

a former Dumber of 'our work wa 



took occaaion to call the Teader'a arteotion 
to a percu&sion lock,* whkh possesses 
considerable advantages over that iji or* 
dinary ure> aad we have uow to describe 
ati ingenious Apparatus for iiearly aimtlar 
purposes, by Mr. Cook of ^Lrminghaiiif 



/zz::)--^^#ji iP99^ ^ 



' In the above diagram' Unrepresented a 
section of the improved zun-Iock, inserted 
in a walking-stick ; a/ is the barrel of the 
gun, at the end of which is the breech, £» 
formed upon what is called the patent 
breech principle ; - and immediately be- 
hind it is the nipple; or tbiich-hole, to 
receive the copper cap, or other detonating 
contrivance ;' tne 'end of the plunger, or 
hammer, is projected forward by the dis- 
charge of a helical spring, coiled round the 
rod of the plunger. This rod slides through 
a square aperture in the cylindrical piece, 
/, and at the end of the rod is the bridle, _ 
gr, with a cross or button -at its extre- 
mity. The button is passed into a trans* 
▼trse slot, or hole, in tne plate of the buck- 
bom handle, A, which handle rises up on 
the hinge joint, i,\ • 

The gun is to be loaded in the usual 
way, but, ^instead of- a ramrod, a brass 
plug, carried in the pocket of the sports- 
man, is to be made use of, for the purpose 
of boring the paper, or wadding, upon the 
charge. For priming the gun, the stick un- 
screws at the 'joint, b, when the copper 
cap, or other detonating contrivance, is 
put upon the nipple, or touch-hole, and the 
parts screwed together again. In cocking, 
tiie end of the hooked handle is to be 
raised upon its joint, which, by means of 
tfae^battOD passed' thiipigh ttk slot, draws 




the slidingplunger and spring back, and 
they are held in that position by the lever 
c, which ^Is into a notch in the plunger 
rod. When the gun has been thus cocked^ 
the handle is pressed down again to its 
former, position, and it may be carried as 
an ordinary walking-stick. To discharge 
the gun, it is to be brought up to the 
shoulder, as usual, and aim taken along 
the side of the barrel, the trigger being 
then pulled by the finger, the lever liber- 
ates tne sliding rod, and the helical spring 
carries it forward with great force, causing 
the plunger, or hammer, to strike against 
the end of the touch-bole, or nipple, smd by 
the blow to explode the detonating com- 
position, which sets fire to the gunpowder 
within. 

The lock, with all the mechanism for 
discharging the gun, being placed within 
the diameter of the barrel, its appearance 
is simply that of an ordinary cane, with a 
buck-horn head, and a plug ferrule in the 
bottom or muzzle. In the heaviest rain 
no water can find its way. to the primmg, 
and the copper cap. or other detonating 
contrivance being enclosed, its particles 
cannot flv about when discharged ; and 
the simplicity of the contrivance renders 
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SPECULUM CiBWRUM FOR TU» 
• ENSUING WEBKs 

• €onjuHeiiom.''''^n the HUi,«t ft qimr* 
ter past one in the afternoon, the moon 
an^ M«rcnry viU be in conjunction ; pn 
the morning of the I8th, at half past four, 
the moon- an^ Mari; at half past six the 
same morning, the moon and Venus ; and 
at half pait bix in th« evening, the moon 
jM)d&atum«. 1^ foorim CQUJunctions 
wiU be jQ«de in Taurus* «nd the 'fifth ia 
9. degree spd 2^ minute ,of Geminir The 
Inferior. cQiyuo^^ion of theftuu and Venus 
wiji\ i%\e o^ace tn the afterooop of the JL9tb, 
j^t a ((uasUr p%«t four, in 29 degrees 1$ 
miQutW of Taurus. The conjuuctioa of 
the two luminaries of day and tiight, (or 
what is popularly called the new moon,) 
will be on the morning of the 18th, at fifty- 
two minutes before one, in 3fi degrees 
42 minutes df Taurus, the latitude of the 
moon's ceutc^ being 2^degreei 10 qaiotttes 
north. 

Geocentric piaees of the Planets, — ^The 
Georgium Sidus is retrograde in 19 degrees 
of Capricorn, at th^Mte of about a minute 
per aiem ; Saturn is direct in Gemini at 
the r|te of about. 7 minutes and 4^ se* 
eottda per diemr Jupiter is direct in Leq» 
Ht'the rate oft minutes per diem ; Mars is 
direct, being on the noon of the Wh it 
^7 degrees 15 minutes of Taurus, and en 
the noon of the 3lstin I degree 29 minotes 
of Gemini. , Venus is retrograde ; being 
on the noon of the l$th in 53 minutes of 
Gemmi; and en the noon of the 21st in 
f 7 degrees 12 minutes of Taurus. Mer- 
cury-is retrograde in Taurus. 

heinfr an4 Setting of the Planete.-^ 
The Georgium Sidus will be above the 
horizon almost the whole night; ^aturti 
■f^ towards t in the evehin^; Jupiter 
between 12 and 1 in the monun|r ; fAxjfn 
very soon af^r 8 at night. Venus and 
'Mercury, being near the sun, will be iu- 
visibl^ , ,. , • 

,f tm ,i^ !■■■ .1 I . 1 ii y 

Htxoxms t/r Mosss mbwdblsork, nik 

JEWISH FHl^OSOrHER. BY M. SAMVILS. 
. 8V0. pp.17]. LONOaCAKANBOO. 

f T«B Jews have not been remarkably 
prolific in learned men. For this iutelleciua,! 
jiterility two reasons mav be assi^ed/ 
first, the peculiar and exclusive eharacter 
Or tneif 'Own iBstitutuHU ^' seeoncU^ tne 
laws aadopiniov gf.OM^ countries have 



tiffttion of aoieiioa ^iqoyed b^ ^tkm i^i« 
vidunls. The conseqonKe <a they h»m 
femained ia some degtee 8taliQBaify^.«a4 
an iuiuior and inwkted easte ; Ihey ha«» 
mtt <soslribm«d to, bot ahan^ «» ik$ 
general improvement of the ago. . Wiik 
tho exoeptioB isfiBpisuizft aad; Manaaieh 
Bob Israeli .the: finend of OroDoa^ mi 
favowile of Olirer Cromwell, then havo 
been BO iowar who havo atteiBed iqtoW 
leetual eelobiity idnco the days of ^SmA^ 
mooidcs' in the twelfth- century. These 
iaraelileBwho have-devoied thomatlioB to 
study^ have ohiefi^ diioctod their iooviriei 
to scriDtural* subyeots, to thedegieel wad 
Talmudie disqmsHioiis ; osd, a» thif 
wrote eseloaivoly in H^bftw, «Bd: thai 
mostly rabbinical, their wiitiiifi, howpyir 
exeelbnt in their kindv etid boI ciwalato 
Ivrtbor than the la^tad \0bbU ha wiiMl 
they were intended, to which only j^Mj 
could be intelligible and of practical 
utility. 

The subject of these memoirs is an ez- 
ception to the general ch$uw:tcr of the 
Jewish literati. Moses Mendelsohn was 
a ^ent and elegant writer of his native 
tongue, and in metaphysical acuteness, 
and enlarged and liberal views, he was 
scarcely inferior to the English Locke. 
But this forms the least interesting portion 
of his history. Bom of humble and indi« 
ffent pajrents, by- iuduatry^ and poisefeimieo 
(e attained* not only opulence and- aos»«| 
oonaideratioB, but a distiuguished iepiit«* 
tion for science and literary acquifemeo^ 
1 Mendeisoha was bofu, in 17.29, aA Pes* 
sau, in Gennany, where his father^ was • 
.transcriber of. the Peimteuieb, and Jiept n 
Hebrew day*icho6ls ,b^ humble ««4 
.precarious professiomi, and scaroeW «de« 
quite to the suf^rt of theb foUowofik 
According to the custom of odncaliiiK 
^ew-boys,: young MendeMm was sent tt 
the public seminary, wbere childreu were 
taught to r^eat meehauioally thf MisW 
.and Gemana, comprising various aba^s« 
points of civil, ano eqdesiasliQal law, ^ 
nbove their compreheosioo, To pumtf 
jthes^ vnpi;ofitablo studies, when he -wee 
only seven years of age, and MlnraQy 
of a delicate eoostitntion, his father wwUd 
make him arise at three or fiwr o'^och o« 
.winter momings, and, after giviaf him % 
i^up of tea, would carry him wrafiped io » 
roquelaure to the Jewish sftmiaary* Met* 
delsoho, however, was m)t like othe? 
4:hildrpn ; abready fit that tender ago tho 
spirit of inquiry stirred withiii him, Mdl 
he a]^ehended he was not porsuiof the 
proper course to arrive at solid knowledge^ 
He applied hiraself to study tbe Hebrew 
langiMge |[vammatic^y, woe Mon aUo lA 
piitff^il witb pwi^.iMl fimptmB, •and 
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Un^btfm vftisei. jBtcQ0Q Btvdy inlawed 
iuB IiMlth» iBd bMMUfbl on a nenrdui di0» 
pfdWfibmwtt^ttofwlBaeh pnodiuwl dftt 
frmlt^ 0f the vpiiit* ftnd made Mm 91 
imletadUariaa the Tomwadec nf bit lifo* 
. At the weof fourteen, bi« tutori Babbi 
ymniGel, lemnDg Denui, MevdfMiQ Ibh- 
lowed biny to B^riin, whsN be arrived 
inlbout aoney jisfi|oient..tQ provide » 
$ai%]i meaU Mr. Bamberg, a fri^ad to 
liBowledge,e]fni|«lbistng in bin deatituta 
eofiditioo, gave, biia an attio ia. hU bonae, 
and two da^' board weekly* ivbile b< «oa^ 
linued tba study ef tbe T^wud under bk 
Ivrmer taacfhe^ aad that of philoaopby in 
bia sequestered ehaaibar* ' nis funds were 
10 liputed, that he used afterwards ta n* 
late smoBg bis friends, that when be dut^ 
ebased a l^af, be woidd notch it aocoidio^ 
to the suto of bis |)oeket into. 90 iaany 
nealsy never eatii^ according to )ua appe« 
tite but bis finances. Amid these privai* 
tion3 he taught' himself Latin, and in» 
atnieted a ftieod in it, Israel Moaes* who 
fai return tauebt him geoiactry 2 bc: next 
ntde himeelf aoquainted with tbo frenob 
and finglisb languagee. 
' A more cbceipiBC[ jsroapeot ofMiaed to 
Mendelsobn; Mr, SSsmard, an opulent 
aian oftbe Jewish persuanon.'beeame in<> 
terested in bis favour, adnuttad him into 
Ins house, and intrusted bim with the 
adueation of bia obiidrea. Ha. had aosr 
tiie means. of pursuing oomfortahly bis 
atttdks in 4very department of adenee 1 
he appKed himself. leaiouelT to matbe* 
maties^ bia boowledga of algebra,. fluxo 
ions, and astronomy wem coasiderablaw 
and his afCquaintance witb aitural history 
w«s far above mediooritv. He aloD wrote 
a^autiftil and masterly band, and pos- 
aeaaed peeuliar de^enty iii misraantilo 
aoeemnts. These ealigrapbio and anth* 
metie aequlremonta suggested to Mn. Ber<* 
Hard' ^at Mendeksohn might, bo plaoed in 
a vKera profitable sphere then a sebool* 
»eonu AoeoMlin|[ly he engaged bim first 
as elerk } then rauwd bim Ux easbier 1 he 
next made bim; mana|er of hie estemdve 
iHk nanulbotory, and fiaallf be faoeame 

• l^eftaw. 

Sueb is a.bfief oulUne of tbo osreer of 

• Mendelsohn: by genius, iatogrity^ and 
[^epseveranee, be suHBouated ii the dis- 
advantages of bumble birth, feable c«»- 
afitutieo, religioua prdudieee, and limitod 
means el eduoatioa, liis bvo of literature 
and pbilosopby eoatinued tbronfji life 
unabated* Disgusted with the vak and 
•im]weitable inquiries of the rabbins, be 
endeavoured to warn tbe Jewish' youth of 
tbe deifeefs of their system, and direet them 
lo>0are uselbl and rational atadiee. for 
ibis iai«iaiy -ptiiipoea ka c<NWBCieed, witb 



ft llteiaiy irtead» « m^mw MikdiwL 
floatawiAg iaqukiasia natural bialory, and 
anays on tba baavtiet of creatioa^ 6t, 

Oae of tbe most imp«rtai^t ems4iitb# 
lif« of Mandelsobn was bia aoquaintanca 
«itb IjissiQg, one of tbe mm learned asd 
anligbteaed maa «n avmanv, Mendelr 
soha admii«d Leasing for nis iotexibla 
consistency and tranacendaat abitities, and 
in return be waa no less esteemed for his 
excellent heart, and highly QultivaM HA* 
demtanding. 

; ** Leasing oaioe brought to MendelfM;iha 
a work writtf% b^ % celebrated cbaraetar* 
t« bear bU opinion on it, liaviog givea 
it a reading, be told bis friend, that ba 
deeoMd hieiaaif a matoh for the author, 
and would refute btnu Notbiag c<wl4 
be more welebme to Leaviag, and bt 
itrooalv. encouraged tba idea« Accordinglv 
JVrendcisphtK sat dawn and wiota bis *Fkk' 
ioMopbical Dialogues,' Qptbe moatabstruia 
subjects, in which be atriotly redeemed 
bia pledge of cwnfiiting tba author, though, 
for quietness! jake, ha forbore mentioniof 
his name, aad carried the manuscript to 
Ideating for anamination. * When I am 
at leisure,' said Leasing, * I will peruse 
it.' After a eoav4nient interval, ha rtv 
peated bis visit, whan Uaaing keptuj^ n 
miaoellaaeoua odnversation, withei^t enea 
mentioning the manuscript in queition ; 
And the other being too b^ful to put biin 
in mind of it, be Was obliged to depart 
no better informed than whan be oa^aa^ 
wbiob was also the case at several subea* 
quent mee^ingai At last, however, bo 
mustered sufficient laaolution to inqnira 




Qg withheld bia 
ire was pleaded a» 
luld certainly read 
' fbt, in tbe mean 
II Toluma boma 
>w bis tbcfligbts 



after it, and still 

i^inion. Want of le 

before, but «ei» b« 

^t; Mr. Mendelsohn 

time, take yonder 

with bim, and let him 1 

on it. On opening it, ||»ndebK>hn wan 

neit a little surprised to bahojld bia own 

< Dialogues ' in priat« '.Put it into yowr 

pocket,' said Leasing, goodnattiradly. ^«n<* 

this mamiaon along with it. It U wbat I 

gat for the Qopy-rigbt a U wiU be af atrtto 

to.yon.'" ^' ^ 

Mendebtohn bacama one af tba maift 
distinguished writer^ in Qafmai^ ^ in 
eontroversy be we« almeal witbent % riuali, 
and bottdnoaiqKiiiag in bia naxive tongna 
with singular fluanoy and oorrectnaaat be 
iispartbi to it a grate and energy it did 
not before possasa. Lavater.aA amiaUib 
but rather aver* sealoua. praCealant miniatar 
of Zurich, cballengtd bun to a contest an 
the truths of Ghhstlanitv. In an ndaMr* 
able letter Mendelsohn diclined tba innf 
tation . of levator : be aakpla»ned tba l«* 
lattvapniitidarQf Judaiam nadCbraitiaaityv 
and showed that the laws of the JtWt m 
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Dbligatdff AH tliemMlves' alone, ftiad lo' 
remote is the spirit of their retigioQ from 
pro»elyti«fiij that they eodeavour to dii- 
auaile by forcible remotiStrauce €Vtry 
attempt to eater their comtnutiioti* The 
followmg exiiaL't from the letter of Men- 
deLiohn v^iU explaia these facts, and 
UluAtnle tlie liberal andphilantliKipic feel- 
ing of the Jewish philosopher. 

** Whoever i& not born conformable to 
our laws, bos no occasion lo live according 
to them. We alone coosidef otirselve* 
bound to acknowledge their authority ; 
and this can ^ve no offence to onr neigt- 
bours. l>t OUT notions be held ever so 
absurdi still there b no need to eavi! about 
them, and others are certainly at liberty 
to questinn the validity of laws, to which 
they are, by our own admission, not ame- 
nable I — but whether they are acting 
manly, lOieially, and charitably, in ridi- 
culing those laws, must be left to their 
own coniscienccs. So long- as we do tjot 
tamper with their opinions, wrangling 
ierves no puq)0«e whatsoever. 

" Suppose there were amongst my con- 
tempranes a Confucius or a Solon, I 
could, eonsiaterttly withmy religioi^i prin- 
ciples, love and admire the g^eat man, 
but I should never hit on the exLravaganl 
idea of eon verting a Coafiicius or a Solon, 
What should I convert him fori As he 
does not belong to the cotig:regatioii of 
Jacob, my religious laws were not legis- 
lated for him ; and on doctrines we should 
soon come to an understanding. Do I think 
there is a chance of his being saved ? — I 
certainly believej that he, who leads man- 
kind on to virtue in this world, cannot li a 
damned in the next. And 1 need not now 
Btand in awe of any reverend college^ that 
would call me to account for this opinion, 
as the Sarbonne did honest Marmontel ■ 
" I am so fortunate, as to count amongst 
my friends many a worthy man, who is 
not of my faith. We love each other sin- 
cerely, notwithstanding: we presume, or 
take for granted, that* in matters of belief, 
we differ widely in opinion. I enjoy the 
delight of their society, whirh both m- 
proves and soljice« me. A ever yet ha 
•my heart whispered, < Alas ! for this ex- 
cellent man's soul f' — He who believes 
that no salvation is to befonnd out of the 
pale of his own church, must oflen feel 
such sighs rise in his bosom." ^ 
I It was an invariable rule with Mendel- 
sohn, never to enter into a discussion on 
any particular matter without first coming 
to a perfect understanding on the funda** 
mental principles; for he maintained — 
truly enough — that the majority of diqmtes 
arise from definitions misunderstdod. / The 
following anecdote of this amiable man is 
antufluig* 



; « The (fmt VmMc Mttfe" sent for 
bttt to come' to Potzdam. It happened 
to be Saturday, on which days Jews aie 
sot allowed to ride on horseback ..or in 
coaches. Mendelsohn therefore entered 
the royal residence on foot. Thie officer 
on daty, a sprig of nobility, who, of course, 
had iiever read either < Fhedon/ or the 
* Philosophical Jitters/ being informed 
that he was a Jew, called Mendelsohn^ 
akkedy amidst a volley of swearing, and 
guard -room wit, what could have procured 
mm the honour of being called to the 
king? The terrified philosopher replied* 
with the true causticity of Diogenes, * I 
am a slight of band player.' * Oh !'- says 
the lieutenant, ' .that s another affair,' and 
suffered the^ juffgler Mendelsohn to pass, 
when he would have ezai^ed — • who 
knows how long t — ^die philosopher Men- 
delsohn, and perhaps have arrested him in 
the guard-room ; since it is well known 
that more jugglers than philosophers pass 
through psdace gates." ' 
< We -must now 'conclude our account of 
this interesting individual* The fortune 
of Mendelsohn enabled him to live gen- 
teelly, keep a hospitable table, and si^pport 
bbth his own ana his wife's poor relations 
with a- most liberal hand. His death k 
supposed to have been accelerated by hit 
zeal to vindicate the reputation of his 
friend Lessing, who was accused of Spi* 
nozism : he wrote a pamphlet in answer 
to- the imputations of one. . Jacobi, the 
mental' and- physical exertions in. which 
were too much for his feeble frame. He 
died the 4th of January, 1786, agod fifty- 
seven years and four months. 

'* When his death became known, the 
whole city of Berlin was a scene of un- 
feigned* sorrow^ The citizens of all de- 
nominations .'looked upon the event as^a 
national calamity. The nobility, the court 
sent letters of condolence to the widow ; 
piroSessor Rammler, amongst several other 
celebrated 'poets, wrote a beautiful eleey 
on his death, in alternate stanzas by the 
Jewish and Christian nations, represented 
by two mourning females, Sulamith and 
fiixsebia : and the learned of all narts of 
Europe, where his writings were .known, 
paid him a 6nbnte of their retfpectby join- 
ing, tbe general lamentation. 
' '^ Mendelsohn ' was of a short iitature, 
very thin, and deformed in the back. His 
complexion .was very dark and, sallpw; 
hair black- and curly ; nose rather laive 
and aquiline. A gentle smile constanUy 
jdayed round his nfouth, which was al- 
ways a little open. Nothing could exceed 
the fire of his eyes ; and there was so 
muclukindness, modesty, and benevolence 
portrayed on his • countenance, that , lue 
won every heart at first sight. H]&T«)ilted 
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hrovrrttd t1i6 'general <M 6f Kfs fed* 
ture9» bespoke ft vast iateUect and neblo 
heart 

I . ''He wais very fond of company»and never 
courted solitude,, etcept' from four or Ave 
o'clock in the moroing, tiUabout eight or 
nine, when he adjourned to his counting- 
house, and remained there till noon. 
After . dinner, he generally attended to 
business again, till about four in the after- 
noon. About this hoiir, his friends' and 
pupils used to meet at his house, and, on 
nis return, he usually found a numeroiis 
assembly in. his room, who anxiously 
awaited his appearance. There were 
tbeologians, literati, philosophers, public 
functionaries, merchants, natives, foreign- 
ers, old and young, in promiscuous.groups, 
with whom he conversed till eight o'clock 
on various topics. ^ 

" HepossessedyHn auieminent degree, the 
taleilt of conversing with each person on 
his individual .pursuits ; and that, with 
such* judgment and technicality, as if .the 
pursuit had been peculiarly his own. - He 
would, never maintain anything positively, 
but always made his . assertions, appear 
like a problem, beginning his remarks, for 
instance, with the words, * I should 
think,' ' It may be said,* ' What is your 
opinion V * Suppose we say,' &c. In his 
discourses, indeed, we never lose sight of 
his illustrious model, Socrates." * 
": The writings of Mendelsohn, a list of 
which is prefixed to this interesting 
volume, wej'e chiefly. of a moral and re^^ 
ligious character. . On a bust ' in pro- 
fessor Herz's study is the following tribute 
to his memory :— 

" Moses Mendelsohn, 
• The.greatest sage since Socrates^ 
His own nation's glory. 
Any nation's ornament. 

The confidant 
Of Leasing and of Truth^ 
Died, 
As he lived, »^ 

Serene and wise. " = 



HAYMAUKfiT THEATRE. 

The successful career of this summer 
theatre, so fitr ^s it has proceeded, is ^he 
best proof of its well-appointed company* 
and the judgment exercised in the choice 
of its pieces. The new comedy, (in two 
act^,) lately , produced here, under the 
.title of Tfibulation, or the .Unwelcome 
Vistiors, from the. pen of Mr. Pooi^e, 
author of thje pleasant farce of Sknjwm 
and Co.,^ and other agreeable bagatelles^ 
is an ingempus litUa diama, £ui)>of bustle. 



and Y}faaractenaedb]r anch'ckv^rneiHk^ 
incidejit^ an^ whimsioalityof effijict. Ja- 
d9?^w^«do^«t>reopU6ctasy^8eeB|c com* 
posit^ that, in, the f|ame ctrci^mtcribed 
limits* .contaim so many excelhmt epti^ 
vof^es, «k much comic and < ludicrous 
sitsiatton, an4 sucfi an ittinlerropted strain 
pf mifth an(ij9pirit « 

. Of the pW, whi<^ of course ii "short 
and simple, it is sufficient to say^that it 
principally tnms upon the following 
points:— That of a husband who has 
quitted Imain^ss, though not his £Mrmer 
gay^ habits ; objectbg, amidst ^e prose* 
cution of his own pleasurable, pursiuts, to 
his wife being visited by a lady, the 
purity of whose character he suspects. 
This lady, formerly Mrs. Mortin^er, but 
now Mrs.Dathmnrey prevailing on 4frr. 
Dorrington to make one at her approach- 
ing roift, the latter soes there by stealth, 
and incognito ; while her husband intro^ 
duced by a friend of^ Mrs,^ D mkt n or e ^ 
under the name of ./m^tn^, they meet, but 
take no notice -of each other. Dorrington 
amuses himself- as freely, as if his wife 
w^e, not present ; and she* after bdng 
persecuted by the/ obtrusive attentions' of 
5«r. George Faddle, escapes- under ^ tl» 
care of Forrester, a friend of her husband* 
Th€|se cifcumstances, and a game of cross 
purposes, which lead to thelailghahle ex- 
posure of Sir George* 8 flippant gallantrv, 
and the contrition of Dorrington for the 
idle propensities in whicjh be has so 
freely indulged, brings the piec6 to an 
agreeable, and satisfactory close. 

Of the excellence of the performers in 
this little sketch of modern manliers, we 
cannot speak too highly. Eath ^eems to 
feel an interest in its success, and does not 
fail to give to every jest and witticism its 
full point. DowTOK, as the' frail huB« 
band, is as lavish > as usual with his hu- 
morous powers. His embarrassment at 
the discovery of; some of his peccadilloes 
is skilfully manifested.- Mrs.. Gi,ovBR 
enters with so much spirit into the oharac* 
ter of the gay and dashing, woman of ton, 
as to be evidently, quite at home in her 
task. ' ViMiMo's Sir George ^adtUe was 
just as. idle, as vapid, and as^ fluttering 
-as he. should be; while ■ there canoot be 
a Bond-street lounger in the house but 
may imagine himself the original, of the 
picture at which he himself- is laughing. 
Mrs. Da visoK personates the chaste ^d 
modest wife with an air of gentility and 
refinement that co^pl^ well/with the ease 
and ta^te delayed m Forrester, by-Riv- 
:MONn, who seons to improve , every time 
we see him. ^ 

,' A variety of, favourite 'piecesr have been 
acted at mis, theatre in a styleJivhich 
dc^ ey^y m^t:|o the &»mX abiUti« of 
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tlie ooiiipaay ; buf Bft m^t m lh« whqii, 
hu be«ii better repreKUt^d tK^n Oc^ld- 
dKt'TW'fi S$t StatfffS ta CoHpffr* Witk 

Mitt. Httft HIT 'e( Mix* tlntdvmHB, we h five 
befell pafticulirly deligliteJ. The plftillj 
natmrni iiumouf of one, and the lively 
versatilft powers displayed bj the other j 
4re truly eittlleut j and, independenlly of 
the in«nt evinced bj the represeDtatived 
«f the other chafactCFS, worn Id be sufficieal 
to render th« performiUice of this ever-* 
pleasing- comedy Bin^ulariy lUiactiife and 
gratifying* 



Tmk pleasure we have dm veil from 
viewing this ndvel fpec-taclef proires lli%t 
the moat caj-eless and tinpretnedLtated 
lounge may socneiiinei turn to very good 
actoant. Drawn the other eTeoiDg m\6 
Ibe g^eat room, Spring-^ardeuj-t, by thK 
an bounce mttot placurded at the tntrancej 
we not only obtained a very agreeable and 
rational hour's amusement, but quah^ed 
otirael^es to give our re ad erg an aceaudt 
©f ftTi exhibittonj which we think has suf- 
ficient merit to entitle it Xm their especi^ 
tMJtieitH. 

The ori^naJ idea and eiteeution of % 
Pujmrama^h^ the late Mn* Barker, wert 
highly ibgenious, — and the Diorctma wna 
an impioveufient upon that new field 
opened to the graphic art : Ibe present 
pictorial dispby combines the principlel 
of botti. It is historical, and comprises 
%o f^wer than twelve different riews; 
which as illuj^tTative of two distinct ev*nfgj 
ftre divided into two series. 

In the ^r.ri series we have the repre* 
Mntation of the British and combined 
fleets preirious to the battle off Cape Tra* 
ikigar— then that of tbe qnarter-deck of 
the fli'tntaj at the death of J^eUon—this 
u foilo^ed by the Etdoubiabk on fire—* 
and the fourth ai ene exhibits the victorious 
roficlujiion of the fremendoiis Contest^ tind 
the generous acttviiy Of the British boats^ 
ill iaving the enemy from the wrecks of 
thfilr shattered vessels. 

The x€iifud series opens with the liftttk 
§f Qmnnppf : this is succeeded by a view 
of the liflhruphmi^ m Plymouth Sound, 
with Napoleon on board* Th* next scene 
presents us with a representation of the 
lihtnd 0/ Si. Hetena—Vft theu Bucces- 
iiviily see Plantation House, and its 
grounds. Fairy Land, Longwood House', 
another Tiew of the ifltcrior of the inland, 
aiwl the funeral proceasimi of Napeleon* 

Tiiowgb, M fttfiidy oba^ry^dj the idUft 



dplM 6f th< PmmamM and Dfc^ofMtf tho 
plan otk tirhich its scenes are brought Ml 
the ey t iy the rercnd of that of tb« Uii^. 
As in the Hegeift'tf Park, the whoir tttea) 
in wliick the contpany is seated is imldW 
to mot ff T«trikd mmt pictan to pictarey; 
while the |}icturM themselves tetxiam ata« 
ti6n^ } at Snritig Qarde^ the ipdctttiM 
are fixed, ana thd pictured are toased td 
glide latendljr and sntcesaiydy ilito yiei*;: 
Most of the s(ienes i»e ^nted witk 
considerable ftkiH| and the illnRion, in: 
stiveral iftsianees, is very powerfuL Is 
the Jirst series J the ^hipa, tbo bnats, and 
the several ^rews are depicted in a lively 
and striking mam>er-^ and la Uie jfF^eiirfi 
the exterior and iaterior of the island^ and 
the representation of the emperor and hif 
suite, succeeded by the solemnly grand 
deliaeatioii of his obj^equies, give the 
clearefit and most satisfaclory idea of th^ 
circiimj?iauces intended to be portray *d| 
and forcibly cotitcy to the mind the pto* ' 
minent particulars connected with the 
closing scene of the career of oue of the 
IlKPiit extrorJinary of men. 



May 4.-^mA. soilT of pallid pk^iiU 
AlKytrt tW seaf^ity of tbopreoioat metals j 
npwardil of lut 'mifitioida sterling tveto ox» 
poftlid Idit y«ar^ mfto-tenthr of whiok 
amouBtiwentto Fiadce. The toeollee^ii 
that j^oeas odea iMl iot tWeaty^aiagiii 
shillings, would cause a seramMo'for tlM 
sovereigns in circulation, were the pre- 
sent sensation to ooittintie^ Mit that is 
notHkdy« The flomisliini^ state tf com« 
merce, aind the power of the baiik to con- 
tract theit issneSy finst; soon cause the 
drain of gold a^ silver tb subside, and 
give a favOntifble lurn to tiie ei^abge. 

Green-peas and yoatg gooseberries, are 
exhibiting for s&le m Covent-garden, and 
very fine ^rawberric^ are plentiful at 
1«. 6rf. per thumb-pottle. Rhubarb and 
asparagus are in great plenty. The laffe 
delightful alternation of showers and sun- 
shine haji done wondetii lor vegetation, 
and promises a most abundant fruit 
Season. 

B^^Went \& the Royil Airfdfeifly 1st* 
hibition. It in cftrtaiflfy a vtfty ^^Ho^ 
a2fS0rttri<int this Season, add highly Ci'edit<( 
able to tb^ ind^tff k^ talent of Br^l^b 
affisf^. Tb^ (;^m^itio<i$ of tVUit ih4 
Flmm kk ek'tr^Hkely Minal anil b«^ 
tiftih Aihong the {Kirtft^its^ ^ting tside 
tha Prtsiderft's, that Of lUbadd^d is, I 
ibint ^ m Dto^ %ifkv^ i in eye, feilit^f », 
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pnuit u one otm bestowtm the worfeof ta 
urtiit. ta the lOttlptuTfroom^ Su$antMh 
9i Urn Bmtk » m dclieat*^ and correct re** 
peseotttioii of fenalt beauty ;«*-4mt I nnit 
look ia another day. 

Eeported that priaoe Leopold is going 
to muty the dacneae of Berri.*^A iab<* 
loriptioa opened in France to build a new 
church at Feroey, the ohief object of 
which it to supersede the church built by 
VoUaire>-4id[r.Hicker» comptroller of the 
salt'^minet in • Oallicia, has discovered 
that aaptha bums better than any oifa in 
a mine where foul air is prevalent ; and 
that it is lesa iajuriout to the health of 
tte workmen. 

The working people are in a fetmeiit on 
the sul^ect of the re-enactment of thA 
Cmitiinafitm Laws, It is a pity the 
whole shpuLd suffer for the thougbtlc&s 
delioqueiiele^ of a few. Meanwhile, 
tliey would act wiifity to ' refrain from 
any thing Hke geaerai orgaaiiatioa ta in^ 
terfere with the free agency uf their em^ 
ployera. As they seek liberty for them- 
selves, tkey dtight ut^t to seek Ui abridge ii 
in others '^ and it would certainly be a» 
Unjutt to dictate to the iiia;»tc;r the mmic of 
employing his capital, as it would be to 
iatarfere with the journeyman in the best 
and most advantageous mode of employ 
iiig i^nd disposing of his labour. 

•— — -^ -- -• •■■ -- ' "^ - '- • 

fiUjiXtV. -^Saturday » : 

High Water. Morn. XI. W nu^fiTen. Xi. 52 m. 
•oS Hies, IT. te m. ) seu VII. 44 A. 

On this day, 1610, Henry IV^ king of 
France, styled « the Great/* was aiMassi-^ 
nated at Paris, by the fanatical Ravatllac. 

Itieh Wsfef, Mom.e.O m.-^'Even. 0. 19 m.'' 
Suddsv Leiiom, Morn. DeuC. 12; Matt. 18. 
Bven. Dettu 18 f Rom. 14# 

CuftONdtoo Y*^l 469. Battle of Het- 
ha£, in Northumberland ; when the York- 
ists gained a complete victory over the 
Lancastrians. 

1740. — t)ied Cphraiin Chambers, author 
of that ^voluminous work " The Gvc]6« 
pa4ia,*' He was bom at Milton, in West- 
moreland, liie ihtetledual chafadtef ^of 
Mr. Chambers was sag&city a|»d attention.' 
His application was v indefatigable ; hia 
tomper eheerful, though somewhat ira- 
jveti^otui; but neither in religion uor poli- 
tica was he a sUva to pairty. He w^s it>- 
timd la tbe eloistofv m Weetmitistar- 



i80o.-^na hto'4kiflr:0Mfg«m. had 

a double escape this day from being shot* 
Whiltf reviewing tha gumda in Hjrde Si(^ 
a bullet was accidentolly fired from a 
ttusket, and passed Ihrougn the thigh of a 
gentleman, who st4N>d at a small dlstoaee 
from his majesty* The sama eventiig^thi 
lunatic James Had^dattemptod to shoot 
the king at Drury-lane theatre. - 

iitoy XVt-^Mmdap, 

HIgfi Water, ilomt0it48 mi-^ttvea. f«f nl* > 

On this day, 1720, JoKn Ward^ c^ 
Hackney, was expelled the house of com* 
moni for forgery. This notorious culprit^ 
after his expulsion, was consigned to the 
pillory f oa which disgraceful engine he 
was publicly exhibited, at a peri(Mi when 
he was supposed to be worth 200,000/. 
— ^The commodious house which Ward 
erected ibr his residence, at Uatkne^; is 
situated at the northern extremity of 
Church*streer. The spot is still popmadt 
known by the name of *' Ward's Comer/<f 

JKflS XVII,— 7\<tt%. 

High W«ttir» Mom. I. tt rii^^^vea. f . H m. 

1727.-^ Died, at St. Peteisburgi ifl 
about the fortieth year of her age^ that 
extraordinary personage Catharine X* Sh^ 
was the illegitimate daughter of an obsourt 
country girf ! her being taken prisoner at 
Marienburgh was the occasion of her be* 
coming^ the favourite, and, at length, th« 
consort of Peter the Great. Upon th« 
death of that monarch, in 1725j Catharin* 
was declared emp;«ss of Hussis^ chtefljr 
dirough the contrivance of her first patron; 
prince Meniikot. The great reason whv 
the Czar was so fbnd of Catharine was, if 
is universally said, her possessing that 
** soul's refreshing green,'' an exceeding 
good temper ; she was never seen peevish^ 
nor Out of humour. 

0i^XVtil.~aL Dufutan. : 

Itigll Wat^r. Mom. U. 23 m.-.£veil. lL40dt. T 
NewMoofi, V. 6tA. tnortthig. ' 

XhMittm was promoted to the ie4 ol 
Worcester by king Edgar j he was afteM 
wards bishop of London, and arcfabishof^ 
of Canterbury. He died in 988, in th« 
sixty^fourth year of his age i his mir aclii 
are too commonly known to be nepcJited^ , 

fSUitfXJX.-^Thufsday, 

ttigh Wstrr, Mom. III. 4 m.-BTen. ill. 21, ih. 

1824.'- pled, i^ fihKtydhfee, that 
eiodlettt ftfid HbetttlfiNuibttroi^llMMvtfli 
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'^ and. masaes> as well 'ai the; situation of 

HI^AVater, Morn. III. »nii-Bvea, III* 56 m. the principal figure, almost aditeral copy 

from Ma. Martin's pictiure tX Jtuhua 

Chrovoloot.— 1506. Expired, at commantting, the Sun to stand ^tiO, It 

ValladoIM, in Spain, Chri8tq;^er Colum- is true that the figures jof Mr. Danby are 

bus, the discoverer of the New World- very superior in drawing and ekpression to 

He WAS buried at Seville; his tomb is those ofMRjViARXiN,buthe.has not added 

before the. choir of the cathedral ;. the sufficienttowhat hehasbornmed tb make 

monument consists of one stone only, on it'his^own. Upon t^e whole,, although 

which is engraven, in the Spanish Ian- this picture is truly forcible upoft a fii^ 

guage, " To Castile and Arragon, Colum- view, yet, upon repeated .inspection, ijf 

bus gflve another world :" an inscription does not give satisfaction ' equal * to Mr. 

simple and expressive, the justness of Danby's JEiicAairferf /s&wirf; the last pic- 

v^hrch will be acknowledged by all who ture which he exhibiled, putting out of 

peruse the adventures of tiiis eminent, but the ^questionits greatest deterioratidn—- its 

unfortiinatenian. want of originality in the principatpart of 

--^ • ' ; ■ the composition. ' ; = 

— '/ .' . ' ^ ;. , . ,.'■■. - ■ ' " ' • -f • ;' •• . .i — • 

EOYAL ACADEMY. * LlST/oF wdRKi PUBiasHEt). 

- • ' Dftuben^'A Supplement to ^* Protettftnti' 

. The Delivery of Israel out af. Egypt ^ tJompanioxi," h^o. e.t. flrf.— MoVa Ti-catlsB 

bv F. Danby,. is a picture in i style on Mhieralo^, 3 toIij. post §^n, it, iflj.-- 

which may be called pec?uliArly English ; j^^ystoia^kUciw^ ai Chir,u-t«, cfown 

ho other school of 'ait,, ancient .or modem, gvo. 8#. orf.— Songs of n^tnuiper, by L, S, 

nresentine its similitude. For tfie inven- Cwitello, Bvu, j^s. Of/.^durnal of Lrt-welliii 

!• r *4 '«,. <irik ;nf1'oKtaH fA Mb Maii. Penrose, l2iiio.7jf.—CVplcTidci;'i Aid ra Rertoc* 

tion of. It ^we iLfe-mdeBted to Mr. Mar- ^^j^ ^^^ j^^, «^.^Bioii Field's Ntw 

TIN, who first astonished the public with gp^jh \^a]ti, hmu isj.— pmctoT*! Jouiticey 

this novelty in his Fdlld/Bahylon. The* across the c i i u ^ f , ^ . ?> i o . i iv . ^n > t S i a^mh 

present picture i- S^.^":,^??^^^^^^^ l^'^i^lJ- ^;;^?C ^'vlSi^'w^^^^ 

and, as l.ar as regards that portion where, Craiidmptfter»sGw8teaiJdtUewriileH«:^*to. 

the elements are reprfesented, is pertectly crd^m Bro^ie*.— ^awonthe Spine, «vo.7*. 

original, the immense body of waters —Salt on meroglypMcs, *6yaa- 8to. 9*.;— * 

mblipie; ,and notwithstandi^ng it is so ^icVs Madeira, 4to.-2i. as.—Anecdotes of 

ideol a scene, it appear so real to the eye, Lord Byi>on> fe. 6*.— Wopd on-Elil Roads, 

th'^t the imagination tan scarcely [divest, |vo. 14».--^enthaiij»».B*tionale ol^i^ 

itself from the ide^L that anolher sense is, yo* I2s^'^ ., r. ^ "-. , ^a;» .,.^^r 

satiafied, and ibat the noise of the waters ^^ ... .-, , -_ . • -. •-- ,.. .c „': -^/'l-'t 

thunders in the ears, Tlie ominous and ' -Brra^iim.-— Infthe description pf. tlie^cut,- 

the city of Efypt, are also successful, «.hmi4tonthe"ic/-«;hand. ; * . 

effortfi of an original imagination ; as well ^ - " ' ' ' ' » " • -' • . 

aA the thunder Clauds abovR, piled in. ' Smithfield, Monday, May gf ' 

heaps — an appearance so true to nature Meat, Per »llue of SIbs. (to^ink the offal.) 

in herhwful moments. But the most • - **' * " s, d. s. <r. 

extraordinary, and also the most origirial' <Bee.f . . •; . . . i . . .. i . 4' 6 to « % 

part of the picture, is the cloud which .'Mutton in tiie Wool .. . « 4 « • 

Illuminates the Israelites. The artist ^eT^ . . ^'^ '. '. V. '. ! .' J S 5 5 

could scarcely have had a criterion or , Parlc . 5 B 6 4 

object of reference for this in nature, and .Lamb. ......to 8 o . 

yet the effect is not less apparently true Newgate market (by the Carcasi.) . 

and appropriate than it is visionary abd ' (Per.totte.of 8lbs.) 

mysterious. The actions of the numerous . JlJJ^^ • * ;'; J J -^5 J 

figures and various groups of the Israelites . y^^ ^ * * *.] ! ! 1 ! ,* .M 4 8 a 

are powerfally expressive ; . they are such. , pork 4 4 •« e 

as we may imagine would have been L^mb ............. 6 . 8 . T 4 

upon the witnessing an event so , full of. — : , ' ' — ""T"^^ — ^"'* — T^ 

'^m r^ ohjecdotujlewrt of the pic- ^i^!?* i^bUS^^^tl-^^n 

ture is the foreground, and this not on ^iMdgqte, HHi, to. wftom all Com^miueaiionM 

abcount of any deficiency in the combo-' (free °//^^'^')\i^^^^^,^'^ ^^^i^^!^^^ 

•.•1- T r "^ t* v«:«« ♦«« w^^rtl. Jf « ' and told abo bg m Book$ellers, N^tftt^en, <i»d 

smQn,butfroiarts being too much of a .rend4rBin,T^.tKmk(;(wm,^JPuU^A^ 

plagiarism.. It isj.UMeed^m the arrange* Saturday^ ^ ^ 
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Men speak of the Fair, as things went with them there. 

Fielding's Proverls4 




There are few villages within a circuit 
of twelve miles of London which do not. 
^ield materials' for {>reseht admiration, or 
interesting retrospection. Kensington may 
boast its palace and fine gardens ; Rich-' 
mond, its noble hill and glorious prospect ; 
Dulwich, its cpUege and paintings ; Wool- 
wich, its naval and military dep6t ; Dept- 
ford, its dbck-yard ; and Greenwich, its 
hospital. For past and present interest, 
perhaps Greenwich bears the palm of all 
the metropolitan hamlets. In history it is 
celebrated as the birthplace and residence 
of many of our sovereigns ; it is famous as 
the scene of royal sportSj of gorgeous 

VOL. i. 



jiageants^ and Christmas gambols; .'and 
among its more re cent associations we 
ought not lo forget, that oiir great Npvelist . 
has made its park and palace the scene of 
not tKe kast intc resting incidents in the 
hUrorie^j of " Kenilworth," and the •* For* 
tunes of Nigel." 

Greutwic, or Grenevic, as this place; 
was c^led by the Saxuns, u, literally, the 
^fcn mllng-ei meaning, says Mr. Lysons, 
perhaps, the village on the green. Its 
moat attractive reitv&ms are theroj^al hos- 
pital, the park, ^nd tlie Easter and Whit- 
sun fairs. 

The idea of a D&tional asylum fwseiK 
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men i^saicl to ^ave orlginftted with Mary, 
the queen of William III., who highly 
approved of it. When their majesties had 
resolved to found an hospital for this* pulr- 
pose, sir Christopher Wrfch suggested that 
Greenwich palace, which Charles IL had 
hegun to rebuild, and finished one win^, 
should be converted to this use, and en- 
larged with new buildings. The sug- 
gestion was adopted ; and, to the honour 
of the great architect, he superihtipnded 
the new buildings for many years, without 
any emolument or reward. In 1705 the 
' hospital was opened, when forty-two sei- 
men were admitted ; the number has been 
since increased to thre^ thousand, and the 
number of out-pensioners is much greater. 
The pensioners who arc the objects of 
this nofcfte diarity must ^ 'seimeu dis- 
abled by age, or maimed, either in the 
king's service, or in the merchant's service 
(if the wounds were received in defending 
or taJung any ship, or in fighting against 
pjrates.) The revenues of the hospital 
afise from a deduction of sixpence per 
month out of thp wages of seamen, from 
estates annexed to the foundation, be- 
qfiests of individuals, rents and tolls from 
Greenwich market, and some other sotirces. 
' After Ae conversion of Qreenwich pa- 
Izfie into an hospital, the park reiAainedy 
at it still does, in the crown. It was 
walled round with brick by James I., and 
l^d out in Charles the Second's time under 
the direction of Le Nobe. The park con- 
tains one hundred and eighty-eigtit acres ; 
ii- planted chiefly with elms and Spanish 
diestnnt trees ; one of the latter is of great 
she, measuring fourteen feet ten inches in 
g^rth, at three feet firom the ground. 
, The scenery of the Park is very beanti- 
fdy and the views from it, particulariy 
from One-tree HiD and the Observatory, 
uncommonly magnificent; affording one 
of the best pospects of the metropolis, its 
po<^ navigation, its populous eastern 
suburbs, and the serpentine windings of 
the Thames lor a great extent Mr. Bos- 
"wSdl frequently mentions the park as the 
scene of his rambles and gossip with our 
great lexicographer j in 1737 Dr. John- 
^o^ lodged in Church-street, and com- 
posed a great part of his Irene, as he. 
-vralked in the park. 

, During the feirs, which are held for, 
ihree days^ at Easter and Whitsuntide, 
Greenwich is crowded with visitorSi, who. 
1^ land f^nd, water pour into the town 
0-om all parts of the metropolis. The park 
is the great centre of attraction, forming a 
sort of encampment of holiday-folks ; some 
a^musing themselves with running, others 
Tollii^ er tumbling down an alrnost per- 
pendicular hill, at the no less peril of their^ 
Diecks than their modesty^ others are 



taking a peep throtrghr poor ^ack*s tele- 
scope, seeing that " great East Indiaman, 
which is just now turning the corner of 
Woolwich rcach,^-there you see the seven 
smugglers who ^ere hung in chains,— 
further on you behold Barking-church 
steeple, so plain that you may see the 
hands of the clock 'moveT* The' more 
(]uiet spectators are inhaling the refresh- 
ing breezes which sometimes blow over the 
river from Epping forest ; others are saun- 
tering through the umbrageous and lofty 
glade, or divided into gip^ groups, re- 
galing themselves with porter and gin, 
ham and beef, and other varieties of the 
seasoiu AH ranks and degrees mix in 
this joyous carnival without distinction, 
and the lords and ladies of the West, may 
be found eommingied widi the flowers of 
Whitechapel and- Shoreditch in the East ; 
and even the right honourable the chan- 
cellor of the' Exchequeir has sometimes 
been seen taking a sly peep, to witness the 
happy effects of peace and plenty, and the 
reductioit of taxes. 

' For the benefit of our country readers, 
who cannot behold the sports of Green- 
wich faur, we present them with a cut of 
some of the more striking and picturesque 
exhibitions. 



MB. M'CULLOCH'S LECTURES 

OK 

POUTICAL: ECONOMY, AT THE LOKDOK 
TAVEBN. 



LBCTVRBXT. 
WAGES AND PR07IT8. '^ 

Capital the Produce of previous Labour — 
Fallacy of popular Opinum oh Wage*--' 
High or low Wages no effect on Prices 
— Relation of Profits and Wages— A 

Hise of Wages sometimes lowers Prieee--^ 

Exportation of Machinery, 

Mr. M'Cullocb's discourse thismom* 
ing referred to the effect of the employ- 
ment of capital, and the influence of 
variations in the rate of wages, and of 
variations in the rate of profits on the 
prices of commodities. 
.^ The lecturer commenced by referring'to 
his previous definition, that capital is 
merely the accumulation q{previous^ labour,, 
from which it derives its vsilue. The value 
of commodities depends on the amount of 
capital, and the quantity of labour em- 
ployed in their production. If a com^ 
Ity, with tlw aul of coptal^ oaiL be^ 
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procbc^ iiti^ .da^» which, Withowt tod) 
fid, WQuld require twelve days, it ia clear 
that the profit on the capital so employed 
ia equal to six days' labour, and the total 
value of the commodity produced is equal 
to twelve days' labour, it is of the utmost 
importance to understand the true nature 
ff ca|>ital'to explain the effect of fluctua* 
tions in the rate of wages. 
J. The value of commodities is divided 
into two portions; profits and wages. 
Profits of stock are oniv another nameior 
wages on accumulated labour. Suppose 
an independent workman-r-ia shoemaker* 
iot example; he must have a certain 
amount of capital to.purchaae tools, to buy 
his leather, and to support himself during 
the performance of his work : it follows 
the price of his shoes is made up, not only 
of wages, but of profits of stock. Unless 
the shoemaker could obtain a profit on his 
capital, aa well as the price of his labour, 
he bad better lend it out to be employed 
byanotber. Thus it is evident, that the 
exchangeable value of commodities de^ 
pends on the quantity of labour expended 
m producing them ; of labour either in the 
form of capital, or of labour immediately 
employed m their production. . 
f Mr. M*Culloch next showed the ten«* 
dency of variations in wages and profits. 
Beai wages are not measured by their 
amount in mon^^ but by that proportion 
of ,the produce of industiy which goes to 
the labourer. Wages are often /iENiMs/ when 
their nominal value is highest. Money* 
wages in 1813 were double their amount 
in 1790 ; yet, as the prices of commodities 
had more than doubled, wages had vir-» 
tually fallen. 

If capital were all equally durable, the 
rate of profit would be the same ; this is a 
principle admitted by Smith, as well as 
Kicardo. A rise of profits in one employe 
ment, must cause a rise in all other em-# 
plovments; otherwise capital would be 
withdrawn from those branches of industry 
in which profits were stationary, to those 
in which an advance bad occurred. In 
like manner a rise of wages can never be 
confined to one business; competition 
affects them all equally. It follows, that 
a rise of wases can never be a cause, or 
pretext for the rise of prices : if the price 
of D^ing a pair of stockings increases, 
so must that of making gloves, or hardware, 
or woollens. Commodities are always 
either bought by commodities, or labour. 
If wages sulvance ten per cent, in manu- 
factures, they must advance ten per cent. 
in agriculture ; the produce of both species 
of industry are affected by a rise of wages 
in either : biit, as there is no alteration in 
the quantity of l^ur necessary to produce 
It given amovMt^ ooi^niodities, there K so 



^te^ttionMith^i!eIi^vev«4u«j abudnd 
of wheat still exchanges for the same 
quantity of broad cloth. When .sixpence 
9i0re is given in wages, it is immediately 
conqluded a rise of price ha^ been caused 
by the advance of wagea ; 'whereas a 
rise of wages .has arisen from the rise of 
commodities. 

The lecturer proceede4 to show the 
absurdity of the old doctrine, in which it 
was supposed everjr rise in wages must be 
compensated by a rise in the price of com* 
9M)dktieft. Were this principle cortect go- 
vernment had only to tax wages/ which, 
pausing them to advance, it would cause 
a corresponding rise in pric^ ; so that aa 
abundant revenue might bie obtained^ 
without taking a farthing f^om any one, 
which is certainly the ,bettu ideal of taxa-» 
tion! 

Mr. Bicardo was the first to show, that 
a rise of wage4 could only €4V§e a diminu- 
tion of profits; and the contrary, He also 
demonstrated the more extraordinary po- 
sition, that an advance of wagermay, in 
certain emplovments, cause the fall of 
prices, Mr. Malthus has attempted to 
impugn the subsidiary points in the doc- 
trine of Ricardo, but tlxe m^dn pripmple it 
unassailable. 

Some commodities are the produce of 
papital ooly ; others of labour : th6 price 
of the first consists of profits, the second 
of wages.' The price of the former must 
yary with the rate-of profits. When, wages 
rise, profits fall ; and the contrary. It fol- 
lows, that inp manufactures, in which 
capital or machinery is chiefly employed, 
prides cannot he affected by fiuctuatiop in 
wages. While, therefore, the rise of wages 
tends to depress profits in some branches 
of industry, they will be stationary in 
others; the consequence is, that capital 
flows into these branches, and by the com-f 
petition of which the prices are reduced. 

On this principle we may account for 
the rapid extension of machinery when 
wages are rising ; the proprietor of ma- 
chines realising larger profits by not bein^ 
affected in the same degree by the advance 
On labcMir. The exportation of machinery 
has been opposed on the ground that it 
would enable France, or other countries, 
to manufacture at a lower rate ; but' the 
fact is, that the cheapness of commodities, 
chiefly the produce of machinery, results 
from the high price of labour. 
, Mr. M'Culloch admitted these princi- 

Sles were somewhat staggering and para<> 
oxical. But h^ many truths had been 
established in astronomy— ^e most exact 
of all the sciences-^^hich were contrary 
to first impressions. Throughout, it is 
neetoary to bear in mind, that ^pital is 
only accuttttl»tcd lafaoiir in A kte^tt state y 
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«nd tliat the Vdke'of labour 'depends <m 
the portiooji received of the prpduce of 
industnr. 

The leetarer then enumerated the chief 
points he had endeavoured to establish in 
this and the two preceding lectures : 1. 
That demand and supply can only have a 
temporary influence on prices ; where th^re 
k no monopoly, the value of commodities 
dqiends solely on the cost of production. 

2. That rent is extrinsic to^ and does not 
form a component part of prices. 
^ Lastly, that high or low wages have no 
effect on the prices of commodities. 

In conclusion Mr. M< CuUoch apologized 
for the difficulties of the subject, and re- 
marked, that they were in 'some de^ee 
compensated by the important conclusions 
to which they lead : but having now tra- 
velled 'through the more abstruse and 
thorny parts of the science, the subsequent 
progress would be more easy and ex- 
hilarating. 



LECTUKEXVL 

SptaUiy of Waget-^Natwal and Market 
Bate of Wages—Advantages of High 
Wages — Wages in Ireland — Higk 
Wages the great Stimulant to Improve^ 
ment — Claims of the Working Classes^ 

s Mr. M'Culloch began with observing, 
that he had in a former lecture shown, 
however different the apparent rate of 
"wages might appear, yet, allowing for 
Amtc&ai degrees of skill, the certainty 
and uncertainty of work, the agreeable or 
disagreeableness of employments, the ave- 
rage rateoi labour was nearly equal : this 
necessarily results from the constantly 
4>peratin^ principle of competition. The 
next subject of mquiry is toe circumstan- 
ces which determine this average rate of 
wages. 

Wages, whether 'paid in money or not, 
teally consist of a part of the produce, and 
in every discussion it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the market and natural 
rate of wages. The former are the wages 
actually paid; the latter are such amount 
of wages as is necessary to maintain the 
labourer, without detenoration, in that 
sphere in which he is accustomed to move. 
The natural rate of wages, therefore, must ^ 
depend on the cost pi producing the food| 
necessaries, and comforts of life. 

Between the natural and market rate of 
wages no great difference can long subsist :■ 
if the market rate be below the natural 
late, the comforts of the labourer ar^ 
abridged, and consequently his numbers 
^imixodi ; oa theother haod^il tbe market 



price of lalxrar exceeds ihe hatdi^ pTk0» 
a stimulant is given to population, which 
ultimately tends to reduce the wages to 
the natural rate, by increasing the supply 
of labourers. Agricultural improvements 
tend to keep down j^rices, but tney cannot 
keep pace with the mcrease of po|>ulatioa. 
Infenor soils are brought into cultivation ; 
the cost of raising the produce is aug- 
mented; provisions rise, and wages, rise 
too, for the labourer must live. 

The well-being of the labouring classes 
depends on the proportion between capital 
and population. By capital is meant that 
portion of stock employed in productive 
industry — buildings, machinery, and the 
tools of the artisan, are all capital. If 
capital ^increases, the condition of th^ 
labourer is ameliorated ; because thte 
means of -subsistence and employment are 
augmented. It is only by an increase of 
capital, or by lessening the supply of 
labourers, that the situation of workmen 
can be permanently bettered r all other 
schemes, unless bottomed on this priuci^ 
pie, must prove delusive and nugatory. 

However low the demand for laboid* 
may be, the price must be ultimately re^ 
gulated by that of the quartern loaf. To 
a certain extent the labourer may econo*- 
mize, and consumption is lessened: but 
whatever tends to abridge comforts must 
discourage marriages, and increase the 
mortality of, the people. If we examine 
the register of births and deaths in Lon- 
don, or elsewhere, in different years, we 
shall ^nd that they are more or less ac- 
cording to the plenteousness or scarcity of 
different periods. 

By the natural rate of wages, the lee* 
turer explained, such a rate as would pro- 
cure those comforts and conveniences with 
which creditable people could not dis» 
pense. What are considered comforts will 
yarj in different climates and stages of 
civilisation. Humboldt mentioDs,[that there 
is a permanent difference of twenty-three 
and thirty per cent, in wages, according 
to the temperature in di0*erent districts of 
Mexico, in England, bread is considered 
a necessary article of subsistence ; in China 
and the East, they live on rice ; and in 
Ireland, potatoes are enough. In Ireland* 
a mud cottage is sufficient for the pea-i 
santry ; in England, glass windows^ and 
neat furniture, are indispensable. 

The habits of the people in England ac^ 
widely different from what they were in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and happily they 
have formed higher notions on the comforts 
imd enjojrments nece^ary to their coin 
dition. This improved standard of comforts^ 
Mr. M'Culloch said, he hoped they would 
continue to maintain ; without it there itf 
m limit tQ tb^ de£[rad«tiaib Slieirorst 
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tiectof lowiwages is> it coa^iek the peo- 
pie to Tesort to inferior diet; they get 
accustomed'to it : wages are no longer re- 
gulated by the price of wheat, but that of 
potatoes and garbage. It is a miserable 
error to suppose low wages are beneficial ; 
they tend to degrade and demoralize the 

r\X body of the people. They had better 
addicted to luxunes, with the activity 
and excitement they tend to create, than 
sink into the sluegish apathy and insensi- 
bility caused by bw and degrading diet 

One great evil of a general low diet is, 
that it leaves no resource against vicissi- 
tudes. Ireland is an example : provided 
the* cotter gets his bowl of potatoes, he. is 
cont^t to. vegetate in filth and rags. 
When porter, and ale, and gin, constitute 
the ^beverage, and bread and meat the 
food of the people, they have the means to 
retrench ; but when the diet is already the 
lowest, they have no resource in case of 
scarcity, or a (all of wages. They cannot 
resort to inferior diet, or bear reduction of 
income ; both being already at a minimum. 
This was the case in 1821, when in the 
counties of Clare and limerick, owing to 
the failure .of the potato crops, the pea- 
santry broke out into insurrection. Potatoes 
rose four hundred per cent; there was 
abundance of wheat, it was exported — 
when the people were famishmg — because 
their low wages did not admit of their 
buying it ! 

When people are so degraded as to care 
notiiing for tne comforts and el^^cies of 
life, wnen regardless of their diet, their 
dothes, furniture, and houses, there is 
little hope of their advancement; nor is 
there any security for their obedience to 
authority^ and against their continua,! 
breaking out . into barbarous and bloody 
insurrections. . Bacon observes, that of 
all insurrections those of .the belly are the 
worst*; and, doubtless, it is to the low and 
precarious subsistence- of the Irish that 
roost of their, outrages and insurrections 
maybe ascribed. 

Dr. Franklin entertained a singular no- 
tion,, that high wages are a source of idl^ 
ness and dissipation. Nothing, Mr. M. 
ctmtended, could be more erroneous, more 
contrary to sound principle and experience. 
A „few. exceptions will always be Cound> 
but in the aggregate, the principle of ac- 
cumulation will always predominate over 
that of expense. Low wages invariably, 
tend to produce discontent apathy, tmd 
indolence ; without enjoyment there is no 
.stimulant to exertion. The poor are ac- 
tuated by the. same motives as the rich, 
have similar faculties, and the same desire 
to ^better their condition, with the means 
of 4oing so. : 

Comyare the coQditioiLofiK)ttntne8 with 



low and those with hieh wfl|fe«. Have 
the low wages of Poland, India, or Ireland 
tended to exalt their population, or ^ose 
of the United States, and England, to de- 
grade them ? How can it be otherwise. 
When wages are high, the people are 
cheered bv hope and ambition. Industiy^ 
they see, leads to independence and enjoy- 
ment; they begin to accumulate; feel an 
interest in the rights of property, and at- 
tached to the institutidns under which they 
live and Boiurish. Their morals improve, 
their minds enlighten, and even their 
amusements become intellectuaL - They 
thrive, and become happy, and deserve to 
be so. Labour constitutes the strength of 
nations; by it machinery is made, and 
commercial greatness and opulence ac- 

auired. '* Ijiose who feed and clothe all 
le rest, ought themselves to be well fed 
and clothed." They are the foundation of 
society, the base of we social pyramid. 



PEG TANKAEDS. 

Otrn ancestors were formerly £unous for 
compotation ; their liquor was ale ; and one 
method of amusing themselves this way» 
was with the peg tankard. There are four 
or five of these tankards now remaining in 
this country. It had on one side a row of 
eight pins, one above another, from top to 
bottom. It held. two quarts, and was a 
noble piece of plate ; to that there was a 
gill of ale, half a pint Winchester measure, 
between each peg. The law was, '.that 
every person that drank was to empty the 
space between pin and pin ; so that the 
pins were so many measures to make the 
company all drink falike, and to swallow 
the same quantity of liquor. This was a 
contrivance for .merriment, and at the 
same time a pretty sure way of making all 
the company drunk : and it was for this 
reason, that in ** Archbishop Anslem's 
Cations," made in the council of Londoq, 
A. D. 1103, priests are enjoined not to gp 
to drinking bouts, nor to drink to pegs. 



. UTEBARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

LONDON INSTITVT-ION, 

Sir James Edward Smith ' com- 
menced a very excellent lecture, 'in the 
theatre attached ,to this establishment, 
by observing, that many persons passed 
Uirou^h life without once examining the 
beautiful connection which existed be- 
tween the vegetable ani^nimal kingdom^ 
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With re^fird to ilie pbyndogvof theye|«^ 
table world, it might indeed be considered 
ts a most instructive pursuit, and one well 
Worthy the attention «f the thinking part 
of his auditdry. 

Sir James then proceeded to examine 
the general texture and construction of a 
Kvin? plant, in which he was materially 
aided by a valuable collection of specimens 
from the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges and 
Co., of Hackney* 

Every part of a living plant is cotered 
with a skin, or membrane, called the cuH-^ 
ele; and there is a striking analogy betweeA 
this part of the plants and the cuti61e of 
animal life. In the latter, it varies in 
thickness, from the delicate f^lh which 
covers the e3re,to the hard skin of the tor-^ 
t^ise, or rhinoceros In the veretabld 
world it b equally delicate in the finer 
parts of a flower, and no less coarse iii 
that of the pearly aloe and plane*tree. 

The use of the cuticle is to regulate ab^ 
sorption, and to prevent the extemad air 
doing injury to the plant. On the currant- 
tree the cuticle is smooth, and scales off 
in laree entire flakes, both from the young 
branches and old stems. The same n&ay 
be observed in the elder. The fruit of tbd 
peach has a cuticle covered with dense and ' 
narsh wool ; while the leaf of white willoiT 
is clothed with a fine silky cuticle* In the 
nettle, thb acts a very important part, as 
it protects the leaf from violence, by ex* 
tidin|r a poisonous ^fluid, when pressed by 
the finger. * 

The barit which may now be examined, 
consists of as many layers as the tree is 
years old. The innermost is called the 
Uber i and it is in this layer only that the 
essential vital functions are carried on for 
the time l>eing ; after which it is pushed 
outwards, and becomes a lifisless crust. 

A specimen of the iact bark of Jamaica 
'wu tnen exhibited, the silky fibres of 
which, sir James stated, had been con^ 
verted to. important domestic uses. In the 
bark, the peculiar properties, or virtues of 
a plant, are chiefly found to reside : and 
more especially in several of its internal 
.layers nearest to the wood. Instances of 
this would be found in the resin of the 
fir, the astringent principle of the oak and 
willow, on which their tanning property 
depends, ^e valuable bitter of the Pe- 
ruvian bark, and the aromatic oil of the 
cinnamon, might also l>e adduced as illus- 
trations. When a portion of the bark of 
a tree is removed, the remainder has a 
power of extending itself laterally till the 
wound is closed ; and if the dead #ood be 
carefully removed, and the wound pro- 
tected irom the atmosphere, the process 
goes on more njudly than it iythcrwise 

^(Aud'dOb 



Tilt "msij foi^tiAi «r Us \im-nl^ 
next examhied. This, whem cut MnM^ 
n found to consist of numerous concentric 
layers* The wood owes its strength and 
tenacity to innumerable fibres, ami con«> 
sists or various vessels, running i»r tht 
most part in a longitudinal dinfctiMi; 
Physiologists have long differed ab«ut^ 
•rigin of the wood. Du Hamel, by many 
experiments, proved the trood to be se^ 
creted i^om the innermost part of the bark. 
He introduced tin-fnl unaer the barks of 
growing trees, carefully binding up their 
wounds; and, after some years, <mttin^ 
them across, found the layers of new wood 
ontiie outside of the tin. A still mora 
conclusive experiment, by Dr. Hope, wu 
then reined to. 

" In the centre of the vegetable body it 
placed the pith. This, it was observed^ 
bore a strong analogy to the nervous sys^ 
tern of animals. It is branched off, and 
difil^sed through the jdaut, as nerves ire 
'thit>ugh the ammal. 

• Sir James concluded his lecture, by 
briefly examining the arrangement of the 
«ap vessels, in which the same likeness ti 
ammal life was shown to exist. 

ROTAL INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Roget, in his eighth lecture, enterad 
ttpon the subject of vision, the most perfect 
and most exalted of all other external 
senses. Whether we consider the infinite 
multitude of objects with which it rendeia 
us acijuamted, the immense range of its 
operation, and the refined intellectual 
character of its perceptions ; or whether 
we examine the exquisite apparatus, and 
admirable combination of means by which 
such important ends are accomplished, we 
find, at every step of our inquines relative 
to this sense, the most interesting topics of 
philosophical investigation, and ^e most 
fertile theme of admiration and of gra^- 
titude. 

The objects of vision are to convey to 
animals a knowledge of the presence and 
situation, as well as the colour of external 
-and distant objects, by means of tiie lie ht 
which these oqects are sending off, either 
•spontaneously, or by reflection from other 
bodies. There is only one part of the 
nervous system so organised as to be ee- 
pable of being affected by light, and of 
conveying to the senaorinm the impiessioii 
of light ; a peculiar delicacy of coastmo- 
Uon m the nervous matter being requisite 
for Conferring this power. It would if»- 
pear, that in some of the tribes belonging 
to the lowest order of the animal king&ta, 
such to the hydra, acbttnia, nnd other soft 
zoophites, that the skin, or surface of the 
bodyt possesses some degiee of seasibili^ 
to light ; for these animals show by Aeer 
nio?eaieeta that ihcy M ita ieftMiu^e, 
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to Jhtf plm ^emsdvei ilways on ^at 
side of the vessel containing them, on 
which the light shinet. After some t%* 
marks tm the organs of Yision in the in- 
ferior trU)ef of annuloie animals, Dr. 
Eoget observed, that thej^ attained their 
fnU dtvelopement only in the hightf 
daates of vertebrated animals. 

That portion of the nervous sy^em ^idi 
is adapted to receive the impression of the 
rays of light, is a thin and delicate ex* 
pansion of the optic nerve, called the re- 
lina. But if the rays of light which reach 
the eye from surrounding objects, were 
•imply admitted to the retina, in the state 
in wjuch they arrived, it is evident that 
the only perception which conld be com* 
municated to the mind by an organ so 
constructed^ would be a vague impression 
'of the total quantity of %ht diffused in the 
opposite hemisphere. But this does not 
properly constitute vision. In order that 
the.prtaence of a particular object, in a 
particular direction from the eye, may be 
Tecoenised, it is necessary that the light, 
whicn comes from it, shall produce ex- 
clusively its impresidon on some particular 
part of the retina. If the light coming 
from any other object were allowed to act 
at the satAe time upon that point, the two 
effects would interfere with one another, 
and a confiised impression would result. 
Thus the objects in a rpom are all sending 
light to a sheet of white paper placed on 
tht floor ; but the light, thus equally spread 
over its surface, allows of no means of dis- 
tinguishing the different sources from 
which it proceeds ; or, in other words, of as- 
certaining the'respective figures, situations, 
and colour of the obiects- themselves. 
Hence, however sensible the skin of the 
polypus may be to li^ht, it is incapable, of 
ttseit, of accomplishing the purposes of 
tision. 

We might suppose it a problem pr<>- 



posed to us, to contrive an apparatus by 
which, availing ourselves of tne known 
pr^rties of light, all the rays which pro* 
ceed from the respective points of the ob» 
ject to be viewed, and which meet the eye^ 
shall be concentrated upon separate points 
of the retiua, and thus form a faithful de-. 
lineatioB, or miniature picture, as it wert, 
of the exteruai scene. The simplest mode 
of accomplishing the proposed end, wonl^ 
be to admit of only one ray proceeding 
directly from that part of the object which 
is to be deleted, and to exclude all the 
other rays. But by thus limiting the H* 
lumination of each point of the retina to 
the effect of a single ray, the image pro- 
duced would be extremely faint. The 
only mode of securing distinctness of 
image with an increase of light, is to coU 
lect pencils of rays into separate foci ; a 
purpose which may be effected by the 
refraction they undergo, when passing 
through the surfaces of media of different 
densities.' 

The mathematical conditions of the la^ 
of optical refraction, and the aj^lication 
of this law to the circumstances of the 
present problem, were then stated, and il- 
lustrated bjr various a^ppropriate diagrams. 
The operation of a double and single con- 
vex lens, with reference to pencils of pa- 
rallel rays, was traced ; ana the mode in 
which it may be made to produce such a 
distinct image, was pointed out aad ex- 
plained. The eye was shown to be analo- 
gous to the camera obscura, both in the 
immediate object it has to accomplish, and 
the principles on which it is constructed. 
But it was, at the same time, shown to be 
an infinitely more perfect machine than 
any which human art could achieve. 
^ In illustration of Dr. Kogef s observa- 
tions, we may now explain the construc- 
tion of the eye, with reference to a diagram* 
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The eye is neariv elobufar. It consists 
of three coats, and Uiree humours. ' The 
Jiart, D, H,H,G, of the outer coat, is 
called .the sclerotica, the rest, D, E, F, 
G, the cornea. Next within this coat is 
that 'Called the choroides, which serves, as 
it tjrere, for a lining to tbi other, and joins 
with the vi8> w w, m «.. The, iris is 
composed of two sets of mtwctlar fibres; 



the one of a circular form, which contracts 
the whole in the middle, called the pupil, 
when the light. would otherwise be too 
strong for the eye ; and the other of 
radial fibres, tending every where from 
the circumference of the ins, towards the 
middle of the pupil; which fibres, by 
"their contraction, dilate and enlarge the 
pupil when the light is weak, in order ta 
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let in Um more of iti Ttyi. Hie third coat 
U only a iine ezpaniion of the optic nerve 
L, which spreads Hke net-work all over 
the, inside of the choroides, and is therefore 
galled the retina ; upon which are painted 
(as it were) the imaees of all visible ob- 
jects by the rays of light, which either 
How to, or are reflected from them. 

Under the cornea is a fine transparent 
inid like water, which is therefore called 
the aqueous hnmoor. It gives a protube- 
raat %nre to the cornea, fiUs the two cavi- 
ties^jn m md * «, which commnnicate by the 
pnpil P, and has the same limpidity, specific 
gravity, and refractive power as water. 
At the back of this lies the crystalline 
humour, 1 1, which is shajped like a double 
convex glass ; and is' a httle more convex 
oa the back than the fore part. It con- 
veiges the rays, which pass through it 
£refn evenr visible obj^t to its focus at the 
bottom of the eye. This humour is trans- 
parent like crystal, is much of the con- 
sistence of hard jelly, and exceeds the 
I specific gravity of water in the proportion 
of eleven to ten. It is enclosfed in aiihe 
transparent membrane, from which radial 
fibres oOf called the ligamentum ciliare, 
all around its ed^ join to the cir- 
cumference of the ins. . These fibres have 
the power of contracting and dilating oc- 
casionally, by. which means they alter the 
shape or convexity of the crystalline bu- 
mqur, and also shift it a Ut^e backward in 
the eye, so as to adaptits focal .distance, to 
th^ bottom of the eye to the difiierent djs^ 
tances of objects; >vithout .which pror 
visioi^, we, could oidy see those objects 
distinctly, th^t Were all . at ope distance 
from the eye. 

At the back of the crystalline, lies the 
vitreous humour, K K, which is transpa- 
rent, like g\9fa, and is largest of all in 
quantity, fiUi^ig the v^hole ,orb of the eye, 
and giving it a globular shape. It is much 
of the consistence of the white of an e^, 
and very little exceeds the specific gravity 
and refractive ^wer of water. 

As everjr point of an object, A, B, C, 
sends out rays in all directions, some rays 
from every point on the side next the eye 
will fall upon the cornea between £ and 
F ; and by passing on through the humours 
and pupil of the eye, they will be con- 
verged to as many points on tiie retina or 
bottom of the eye, and will thereon form 
a distinct inverted picture c, b, a, of the 
object. Thus, the pencil of rays, q, r, s, 
that flow from the point A of the object, 
will be converged to the point a on the 
.retina ; those m>m the point B will be 
converged to the point b; those from the 
point C vrill be converged to the point c; 
and so of all the intermediate points : by 
which means the whole image a, b, c, is 
rm^d, and the olject made visible. ^ 



The different ' organs which rarrmmd 
the ball of the eye; and which are pro- 
vided for the purpose of motion, of defence, 
and of lubrication, were next described. 
The six muscles belon|^ to the globe 
itself, namely, four straight and two ob- 
liaue muscles ; the structure of the eye- 
lias, the cartilage which preserves their 
shape, the muscles by wnich they are 
moved^ the situation of the lachrymal 
gland and its ducts ; the mode in which 
the tears are uniformly spread over the 
surface of the cornea, in which they are 
directed towards the inner comer of the 
eye, by the closing of the eye-lids, ab- 
sorbed by the puncta lachrymal,^, a, and 
conducted into the lachrymal, s,a, c, which 
opens into the cavity of the nostrils; were 
severally jpointed out and fully examoed^ 
with all the minute correctness whiieh dla- 
tinguishes this excellent physiologist 

LONDON mechanics' INSTITUTION.' ^ 

^ We have much pleasure in recording 
the name of Wilberforce, in the list of 
generous contributors to the progress of 
mtellectusd improvement amongst the 
lower classes. The following letter to 
the pre^dent of the parent Metropolitan 
MechaniesMnstitution, will, however, best 
.expU^n the feelings of the above practical 
>:chk-istian and real philanthrophist. 
' Sir -^ I must begin ^y letter by 
.doing- myself the justice to assure you» 
that my not .having had. the honour of 
^being among the earliest ofyoursupporters, 
arose only from my- not hearing of the 
intended Institution till long aftef it had 
.been formed. This arose fronvmy having 
been compelled, from two. successive ill- 
nesses, to absent; myself from London and 
itis ^neighbou^opd early in the spring of 
last year ; ever since which time, I have 
.l^een living in r^^ment in obedience to my 
medical advrsers, with a viewto^he reesta- 
blishment of my health. I had understood 
that the just support which your excellent 
Institution had obtained, was such as to 
render any further contributions needless. 
This consideration only prevented my 
sending in my little aid, which not being 
needed for the object in view, might justly 
subject me to the imputation of vain-glo- 
riously wishing to be deemed a supporter 
of a plan which had already been com- 
pletely established. But I happened to 
near the other day that, in the further 
prosecution of the design, expenses will 
DC incurred, for which further subscrip- 
tions are necessary. I therefore gladly 
transmit my little contribution, begging 
you to believe that it is a very inadequate 
measure of the esteem I entertain for the 
Institi^tion itself, or of my wish that it 
jnay be productive of «u the benefits 
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wbich. its warmest, friends eeh venture to of a mummy from die isle of jTeneriffe ; 

anticipate* whh respect to the constancy of ^ose 

I cannot conclude without remarking, properties which render hair important as 

that it adds to my satisfaction in relation a hygrometric substance. For this pur- 

to'this business, that, if I mistake not, its pose, hygrometers constructed accoraing 

chief projector is a countryman of mine — to Saussure's principles were made ; one 

^ay, 1 believe you are also a member of a with a recent hair, and' the other with 

fafnily whose friendly support I always hair from the mummy. The ancient hairs 

felt myself honoured by enjoying, during were not so strong as the other, or of suf- 

tbe whole period of my being a member ficient length alone ; but the letter obiec- 



for the county of York. 

I remain, dear sir, 
for so allow me to style you, 

with esteem and regard, 
your faithful servant, 

W. WiLBSRFOBCE. 

Dr. Birkbeck* 

Permanency of Human Hair.' 
' M. PicTZT has lately made a compa- 
rison between a portion of recent human 
hair, and another portion from the head 



tion was obviated by tying four together. 
The results of the experiments were, that 
in both instruments the interval between 
the extremes of the moisture and dryness 
of the chamber, (about 250,) was passed 
in three minutes; that the indications, 
like those of the thermometer, &c., were 

' rapid on leaving the first term, and be- 
came slower on approaching the second ; 

that the hygrometric quality of the 

Guanche hair, is sensibly the same as that 

of the recent hair. 




OXFORD CASTLE. 



This relic of feudal domination stands 
on the west side of the town of Oxford, 
a small (^stance east of the river Isis. It 
was built in the year 1071, by Kobert 
d'Oilley, a Norman, who came over with 
William the conqueror ; and who, for his 
services, was rewarded by that prince 
with considerable grants of land in this 
county. 

" In the reien of king Stephen, the castle 
was delivered up to Uie empress Matilda, 
who kept the Easter festival in the city 
with great solemnity. The next year, 
Stephen having taken the town by a for- 
tunate act of temerity, laid siege to the 
castle, where the empreis resided 5 whicbi 



with the tower that covered one side of 
it, was considered impregnable. The 
king threw up entrenchments round the 
fortress, and cut off all supj^lies of pro* 
vision. Matilda, after having, by her 
exhortations and example, animated the 
earrison to make a much more vigorous, 
defence than could be expected, at 
length, reduced to the utmost extremity 
for want of every necessary, made a so^ 
of Bonapartean exit : she went privately 
out of the castle by night, without , the 
knowledge of the garrison, accompanied 
only by three trusty attendants, and being 
conducted by a soldier of Stephen's army, 
whom she bad gained by presents, crossed 
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orer th« HiameSv >iRrlM«h wa9 frozen so, 
hard as- to. bear, and passing through tn^ 
midst of the enemy's army which guarded 
the opposite side of the river, after great 
bassard ^and lati|ue reached Abingdon; 
haviDg walked six miles through a deep 
snow^ It is said she and her attendants 
were clothed in white, to render them* 
selves less distinguishable in their flight. 
The garristin, as soon as they were ac- 
quainted with her departure, surrendered 
on terms. 

Grose says, little of the castle was re- 
maining in the year 1751 except the 
tower, which then served for a county 
prison. Near it is a small chapel, built 
oy contribution, for the use of the pri- 
soners* The wall on the left is part of 
the ancient structuie, and is ten feet 
thick. Beneath the moat in the castle- 
yard are the rraiains of the ancient ses« 
sions -house, in which was held, in 1677^ 
what is styled the Black Assize, qn ac- 
count of an infectious distemper brought 
by the prisoners, whereby the lieutenant 
of the county, two knights, eighty squires 
and justices of the peace, besides almost 
all the gentlemen of the grand jury, died. 
Above an hundred scholars, besides 
townsmen, were attacked by the same 
disorder; which was attended with a 
kind of phrensy, ao that those affected 
with it ran wildly through the streets, 
assaulting every one they met, their go» 
vernors not excepted. 

SCTPTIAN ]M[lLL. 

Mb. Kent, of Carpenter's Hall, has fa- 
voured us with a sketch of an ancient 
corn mill, vrhicb is nowpreserved in the 
Missionary Museum. This curious relic 
of Egyptian domestic economy exactly 
resembles the ancient military mill, and 
consists of two stones, the outer of which 
is one foot nine inches in diameter, by 
seven iadies m height, while tb« inner or 
movable one is about two-thirds of that 
size. The upper stone is turned by a 
strong pin furnished with a ball at top, 
and the grain is introduced at the central 
aperture, so that the rotation of the stone 
upon its axis gradually carries it towards 
the opening at the side. 




THB POCKET ANNUA^ BBGISTE^, OB THE 
HISTORY, POLITICS, ARTS, SCIENCE, 
AND LITERATURE OF JBE YEAR 1824^ 

pp.510. Is.^d, • 

''The experience of more than half b 
century has confirmed the value, of those 
records.of evenU^ called Annual Registers, 
and they^re npw to be found in every 
good library ; there is, however, a clafs 
of persons, to whom their bulk or price 
may not be suitable, and to such, we would 
recommend this really clevei^ little volume. 
It is a faithful epitome of the events [of 
the year, executed. with good taste and 
great discrimination; and contains a 
digest of the Foreign and Domestic His- 
tory of the Year, the Proceedings in Par- 
liament, Public Documents, State Papers, 
a Chronicle of Occurrences, and Law 
I'roceedipgB. The. volume also . contains 
memoirs of nearly fifty distinguished per- 
sons who died during the last year. Mis- 
cellanies of ^eienee, att, and literalure, 
extracts from new books, characters of in- 
dividuals, select poetry, &c." 

Having perused this little volume with 
considerable attention, we feel justified 
in speaking of it as a peculiarly useful 
publication. The plan on which it is 
executed is sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace all the information that is |;ene- 
rally wanted, in the provinces of mtel- 
ligence on which it professes to enlighten 
its readers; and the execution, in the 
essential points of brevity and explicit- 
ness, is equal to the excellence of the 
design. „ A more 'useful, interesting, or 
better arranged pocket volume we never 
met with. 

SPECULUM C^LORUM FOE THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Conjunctions* — On the^morning* of the 
23d, at ten, the Moon and Jupiter will be 
in conjunction in 7 degrees 42 minutes of 
Leo, the planet being at this time about 
3 degrees to . the south pf the Moqa's 
centre. On the evening qf the 26th, at 
half past ten, the heliocentric and geocentrid 
longitudes of Mars will coindde in 5 de* 
grees 18 minutes of Gemini, the planet 
and Sun being in conjunction. 

Station ofMfTQury, — ^This phenomenon 
will take place on the 26th, in. 1& degrees 
16 minutes of Taurus. Al this time the 
planet's, elongatiop from the Sun will be 
i6 degrees 36 minutes to the west, 

apsides, of the Moon and Mercury ^-^ 
On the 22d, Mercury will be in the higher 
apsis of his orbit, or aphelion, i, e, that 
point which is .most distant. from the Sun* 
Xhis phenomenon* always happens when 
1^ helioeentric bngiindeof we planet ill 
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ibMtt44^e^re6S) il«. in about li^de- 
crtes of Taunu. Tbe Moon will be m 
her lower aptis, or perigioe, on the SBUl 
This poiiit of the lttoar.Qriiit is that which 
is nosMOt to the Earth's centre. . 

Cikar Pk em omena, — Jupiter sets soon 
after midnight, and is situated 47 minutes 
to the norSi of the ecliptic. Herschel 
will be above the horizon almost the 
whole night. His geocentric situation is 
in 19 degrees of Capricorn, with 27 
jninutes of north latitude. The angular 
distances of Saturn, Mars, and Mercury, 
will be too small to admit of their being 
readily obserred without the aid of a 
telescope. 

GEOLOGY. 

Alluvial Lands — Formation ofSoib, 

Alluvial lands consist of deposits 
of matter' in vallies, worn down from 
neighbouring rocks and mountains. Among 
these lands or formations, are gravely 
loam^ clay, sand, and marl. They 
owe their origin to the affenc^ of the 
.ocean, of rivers, lakes, and spnngs; and 
w^en they contain the remains of ele- 
phants, and rhinoceri, they are called dilu- 
/vian, as they seem to have been formed at 
the time of the deluge ; but when of more 
recent origin, as are daily formed on the 
face of the earth, they are called post-tU- 
luvian. All being the work of running 
Waters, or inundations, the earthy matters, 
such as sand and argil, constitute the 
principal mass ; rocks decomposed bj^ the 
action of the elements become [mlverized, 
and are mixed by the waters with stones, 

Sebbles, bones, and shells, and are thus 
eposited in cavities, by which the soil 
has been extended, and the basin of the 
ocean contracted. This effect has been 
progressive, and to this moment continues, 
thus accounting for the changes in the face 
of 'countries, and venderii^' itself observe 
^ able in almost every direction. 

Veins of metallic ores, vrfaich once in- 
tersected mountains, have been worn down 
by thie levelling process, and have been 
mund in the aUuvial' deposits of primary 
and transition rocks. Thus the banlis 
and sands of tivulets in Cwnwfdl abound 
with tin stJDoe Or ore of tin. Gold and 
diamonds are found in similar situations ; 
and it is more than probable that the gold 
tnd diamond rivers of the Braxils hwl' a 
like origin. In alluvial lands likewise 
occur beds of peat and wood coal. 

Gdnnected with this • portion of oor 

subject is the formation of SoiU, which 

has be^n so well illustrated by that distin- 

' guished agriculture chemiBt sir Humphry 

I>fti^^ Soila are f ora ted- of the orthi, 



dica, loae, dm&ia,' inigB^sia;'hiid'of 
the oxides of iron and manganesum, ani- 
mal and vegetable matters in a state of 
decomposition, and saline, acid, or alka- 
line combinations. Thev appear to havie 
been originally produced by decomposed 
rocks and strata. The atmosphere being 
filled with the seeds of lichens and mosses. 
Is constantly depositing them on thiti 
layers of earth formed on the surfaces of 
rocks ; these seeds vegetate, and their 
death, decomposition, and decay, form or- 
ganizable matter which mixes with thfe 
earthy materials of the rock. At length 
more perfect plants flourish there, the 
decomposition of the rock still continues, 
and poor soils, formed of decomposed gra- 
nite and sandstone rocks, thus remain for 
a^es with a thin covering of vegetation. 
Lnnestone, chalks, and basalts, when de- 
composed, form rich soils ; and in challw 
districts, -consisting of vegetable moula, 
the surfisce a few inches thick is often 
covered trith perennial grasses, while the 
base is a stupendous and barren mass. 
This is peculiarly exemplified in the im- 
mense quarries of limestone at Dorking, 
in Surrey, whence lime equal in purity 
and strength to any in the kingdom is 
produced. This ueceasing system of fe- 
cundation is a moral lesson to the pride 
of man ! Thus church-yards are known to 
form the most fertile soils ^ and in the 
neighbourhood of Mortlake, there is a hu- 
miliating proof of this assertion, in the 
burial-place of several arcbbisht^ of 
CanterDury, now being celebrated as the 
most productive garden in tiie vicinity of 
the metropolis. 

Even such is time ; which takes in truth 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have I 
And pays us naught but age and dust. 

Sir W. E4I.BI0B. 



To ih6 Editor tfth€ Cireulaior, 



^ 



Sib, 
In your very entertaining publication 
~o. A.) the public are favoured vnth 
le portraiture and character of a very 
singular female $ one whose services to bar 
country wf:ie rewarJcd by Its pr5tectioa, 
and whose extraordinary length of ye^s, 
dexterity, tnd retcnlioa of faculty hajd 
b(^eD far half a ceatii^ry $ad upw^cds the 
a<limiration <jf all wiiliiij ibe sphere of Irtr 
existence. Permit me, m, lo follow up 
your narratioT* with a dp3cripti*>a of anok 
ther feroalij who, although bttieatb the 
former ia kngth of years^ was tar above 
het JU [pi]iE:^y at^tiifivsnienta. She was 
whatiJie pQ€t deseiibes Oinpfaal^to ba to 
Herculeii 
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"..Qad iatbc^lidn's sUn. the placed her, 

lord 
To tarn the wheel, and spin the stlkea 

cord. 
Then drew the mighty weapon from his 

ann» 
Forgot her sex, and i^read the rude alamu" 

She was in valour greater than the cele- 
brated Hannah SneU, or the sister of the 
brave captain Chamberlain, who fought 
valiantly in man's clothing six hours 
against the French on board a fire-ship 
under the command of her brother. She 
was — ^but let her own narrative in a peti- . 
tion to' the secretary at war describe her 
heroic deeds, and patient endurance : 

THE HSROISM OF ELXZABBTR HOPKINS.^ 

The memorial of Elizabeth Hopkins, 
wife of Jeremiah Hopkins,^sergeant of the 
104th regiment of foot : 

Most numbly showeth, that she was 
bom of British parents at Philadelphia, 
in the year 1741; has her husband, six 
sons ana a son in law serving his majesty 
in the 104th; and durine the. course of 
her life, from her zeal and attachment to 
her king and country, she has encountered 
more hardships than commonly fall to the 
lot of her sex. That in the year 1770 
being with her first hu8band,(John Jasper,) 
a sergeant of marines on board the brie 
Stanley, she was wounded in her left 
leg in an engagement with three French 
vessels, when she was actually working 
at the guns. That the marines having 
been lauded at Cape May, in America, 
her husband was taken prisoner by a 
captain Flinket of the rebel army, near 
Mud-Fort Nied, and sentenced to suffer 
'death ; that by her means he was enabled 
to escape with twenty-two American de- 
serters, to whom she served arms and 
ammunition ; and, on their way to join 
the army, their party was attacked by the 
enemy's li^ht horse ; she was fired at and 
wounded m her left arm; biit, undis- 
mayed, took a loaded firelock, shot the 
lebel, and brought his horse to Philadel- 
phia, (the head-quarters of the army,) 
which she was permitted to sell to one 
of general Howe's aide-de-camps. That 
after many fatigues and campaigns her 
husband' died, and she married Samuel 
Woodward, a soldier in colonel Cham- 
bers's corps ; was, with the troops under 
general Campbell, taken at Pensacola, 
h'aving, however, during the siege served 
at the guns, and tore up her clothes to 
supply the want of wadding. 

That having been exchanged at the 
peace of 1783, from attachment to the 
royal cause she embarked on board a 
transport with part of Delancey's and 
Chambers's^ corps 5, was shipwrecked on 



Seallriand, ia.the^j ofFutidyy^.wiieii 
near three hundred men, and numbers of 
women amd children, were lost. That she 
suffered unparalleled distress ; being preg- 
nant, and with a child in .her arms, re- 
mained three days on the wreck ; was 
taken up with her husband and child by 
fishermen off Marble-head ; and, shortly 
after being landed, delivered of. three 
sons, two of whom are. in the 10.4th, the 
other dead. Lastly, that she has had the 
honour of being the mother of twenty-two 
children— namely, eighteen sons and four 
daughters ; seven of the former being alive, 
and three of the latter. That your memo- 
rialist humbly prays, that you may consi- 
der her as a fit object for some allowance 
from the compassionate fund towards her 
maintenance in her old age, having lost 
all her property, as a reward for her long 
and faithful services to her king, as in 
dtt^ bound shall ever pray. 

New Brunswick, April 12, 1816. 

The subject of this memorial is now far 
advanced m vears, and was about two 
months since nearty and well at Quebec. 
In consequence of her memorial she ob- 
tained a pension from our government of 
lOOL a year. T. N. 

April 13th, 1835, 



ROYAL ACADEMY 

A picTURB which excites no. small 
share of attention in the present exhibi- 
tion, is Mr. Hayter's trial of Lord Russell. 
This is the best work that the artist has 
produced, and is an admirable display of 
care and patience. The general arrange- 
ment and disposition of the composition 
are ^ood, and the different fibres pos- 
sess m an eminent degree individual cha- 
racter and passionate expression ; but the 
grand defect is, that the ^ctator upon 
-first sight is under the necessityof inquir- 
in|^ for the principal figure. This partly 
arises firom the quotation which the artist 
has thought proper to affix in the catalogue ; 
the words alluded to are — ** The two first 
witnesses having been examined. Lord 
Howard of £scrik was sworn." The ac- 
tions of the sergeant with his hand upon 
a book, and of the figure intended for Lord 
Russell, so perfectly accord with this, that 
they are generally mistaken* There in- 
deed appears to be an- impropriety in 
bringing in the incident at all of swearing 
Lord Howard, at . the moment that the 
counsel is questioning, with so much ap- 
parent vigour, the prisoner. 

The picture by Mr. Hilton, of Christ 
crowned with thorns, displays more of 
science in the nMchanismi«nd of academic . 
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knowledge lliaffU doei of briginality ; the 
-whole is executed -with great power of 
hand and a command of the brushy and 
is tolerably well coloured : but the prin- 
cipal figure, Christ, is a literal copy from 
\ andycke. The etching from which it is 
taken is by Vandycke's own hand, and is 
Yery rare. Does the artist presume upon 
its rarity to escape detection 1 

The choice of thb subject is, perhaps, 
not the most judicious ; for, notwithstaod- 
in? its frequent representation by inferior 
pamters, which has rendered it too fami- 
liar to us, to prevent that forcible im- 
pression which a picture should give upon 
nrst view, it has been handled by one of 
the greatest masters, Titian, whose picture 
Tnow in the Louvre) ranks among the 
nrst ifk the world. To the ignorance of 
the English public of this truly grand 
composition, Mr. Hilton is in a |^eat mea- 
sure indebted for the reputation which 
his picture at present 



DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

WILLIAM TSLL. 

In this historical play, the production 
of Mr. Knowlss, author of the successful 
-tragedies of Vhrginius and Gracchus, the 
free principles, and bold, unyielding 
i^irit of the Swiss patriot, WilUam Tell, 
whose story is so weU known, are skilfully 
and forcibly portrayed; and though we 
do not admire an admixture of the effu- 
sions of Melpomene and the comic muse, 
we are inclined to think, that in the pre- 
sent case of a singular paucity of materials, 
some imaginative and playfiuaid might be 
necessary. 

The principal characters (among the 
Austrians) are OetUr, governor of Wald- 
stetten; Struth, bis seneschal; AnneU, 
'step- daughter to the seneschal ; and 
Agnea, her cousin. Among the Swiss, 
WUUam Tell; Albert, his son ; Erai, a 
patriot ; MelcMal, his father ; Michael, 
son of a burgher of Altorf ; and Emma, 
TelVs wife. The cruel tyranny of the 
Austrian governor — the Swiss league 
against his barbarous rule — the patriot's 
refusal of homage to his bonnet suspended 
in the market-place — Getter's dooming 
him to the unnatural punishment of shoot- 
ing at an apple placed upon -the head of 
his child — TelTs successful effort, and the 
ultimate death of the tyrant and tyranny 
itself— these, and some inferior incidents, 
constitute the business of the piece. 

The first scene presents iis with a lover 
serenading his mistress, and the suggestion 
f f a stiatagem by tuf friend to gain en« 



trance to her chsmher; the nett^tzhibitt 
a prisoner in the hands of Gesler^s gut^rds, 
who are conducting him to a dungeon. 
Tell then appears; whose transient feel- 
ings addressed to Michael, manifest' hiis 
spirit and designs. The two friends enter 
the castie in ^disguise, wheh the iover^i 
seasonable assistant becomes enamoured 
of the seneschal's niece, as the former had 
already been of his daughteiT. Tell, ac- 
companied by his wife and son, are then 
seen in front of his cottage. The son is 
practising with his bow at a target^ under 
the instruction, of his father, who gives 
him an animating lecture in archery and 
patriotism. << Suppose it," says TeU, 
" suppose it to be a wolf— suppose it to be 
Gesler" — The boy instantly sends the 
arrow to the very centre. The father 
exults. At that instant enters old Meleh' 
tal, whom the tvrant had just caused to 
be deprived of his eyes. His piteous ap- 
pearance exasperates Tell beyond en- 
duiance, and he instantly despatches 
Albert with a poniard, (the concerted 
signal of revo1t,)-to the son of the sightiess 
sufferer. On his way among the moun- 
tains, he falls in with Gesler, who, in a 
chase, had been accidentally separated 
from his party, and guides the wearied, 
fainting tyrant to Altorf. Gesler na- 
turally inquires his name, which Albert 
refusing to divulge, his suspicions are 
awakened, and he detains him. In the 
mean time, Tell having rescued his friend 
Michael, who had been imprisoned for not 
doing homage to the governor's bonnet, ik 
himself seized, put in chains, and brought 
before him. 

Gesler, feeling some secret intimation 
that the boy is his prisoner's son, con- 
fronts them, and extorts their confession 
of the fact, which they for sometime deny, 
by condemning them both to instant death. 
But the relationship is no sooner avowed, 
than the despot decrees, as the price of 
their freedom, that Tell, with an arrow; 
shall divide an apple placed on bis son's 
head. The parental stniggle in the breast 
of Tell is long and violent ; but at length 
he accepts the proffered terms, hard as 
they are ; and, by his skill as a marksman; 
sphts. the s^ple without touching the boy; 
Gesler, however, true to his cruel and 
revengeful character, detains both father 
and son ; the people intantiy fly to arms 
— Tell regains his personal freedom — de- 
stroys Gesler — and nastens to the assault 
of Altorf castie. The attack proceeds ; 
Albert is released, and the union of the 
lovers, and triumph of liberty and public 
virtue, conclude the piece.1 

There are in thisproduttion, the display 
of much dramatic skill, a considerable 
developenxent of stage ^experiences and 
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JiilliHiiiliiil MmUmH^fiuia'ot jmt 
Mtog*; bvtweare indined 
tkatwere there still somewhat 
( of tlwte requisites^ aid fewer decla- 
i ener^ and less prolixitj 
0f expfcssien-^-the piece would be superior- 
lo what it now is. TVtf was a man of 
strong mental stamoi^ and yigoRNis eor* 
poreal activity, bat ill qualified for elo« 
^nence. All be says diould be short and 
impassioned, as every thing he does is 
prompt and • determined. His faculties 
are rude and uneultivated, but his sensa^* 
tions are fervent, and by consequence, 
his words will be energe^ ; but alwaya 
as few as we find them when be stands 
ki chains before his country's oppressor. 

The conduct of the plot, considering 
how spare it is in itself, reflects much 
credit on the author's contrivance and 
resources ; and under the i-estraint he im- 
posed on his powers, by his, we must re- 
eeat, not very judiciously chosen subject, 
e has acquitted himself in a style that 
commands our deliberate commendation. - 
Macrbadt, in 7V/7, gives some of the 
hero's bursts of passion with a force and 
feeling that must have highly gratified 
tiie author ; Miss C. Fisher, as Albert^ 
both in her direct and side action, is ' ex- 
tremely natural; Wallace, as a gay 
young villager, and Knight, as a foolish 
servant, are quite as comic as their situa- 
tions will fairly permit them to be ; and 
Mrs. Bunn, Miss Povet, and Mrs. 
Yates, in Emma, AimeU, and Agnes, are 
hi above mediocrity. 



TUTBURY CASTLE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 

* This interesting relic of feudal sway 
is of great antiquity. Some have supposed 
that it was founded before the Conquest: 
but it is generally said to have been erected 
by Henry de Ferrers, who was one of Wil- 
liam's Norman followers, and who had a 
large grant of lands in Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, given him by his sovereign for 
his fidelity and assistance. It remained 
in the possession of the Ferrers' family till 
the time of Henry III., When Richard of 
that name was attainted, and his property 
tonflscated to the crown. His castle was 
given by Henry to his son Edmund, earl 
of Lancaster ; m consequence of the re- 
bellion of Thomas, one of bis successors, 
during the reign of Edward II., it was aK 
most xiemolisned ; but the magnanimous 
John of Gaunt had it rebuilt in 1351, and 
under him it sprung, phcenix'like, from its 
ruins, bein^ one of his most favourite re- 
thienees, where at his table war% bold 



ioiis and bteit^i bMiliigdiQglttm €tt« 
livened it with their featt and . smiles^ 
their . tales and loveliness* / Among thtf 
various sports devised for the 'entertain'* 
ment of tne company, there w^ one cui^ 
torn kept up even till almost the end of 
the last centurv, annually observed. A 
bull was turned out on the Ifiith of August 
in the court-yard, and the peofde, divided 
into tvro parties, contended with cudgels 
striving against e^ch other to drive it to • 
certain appointed place. Bands of min^ 
strels from all quarters assembled on this 
occasion, and a king, gifted witk peculiar 
authority, ^as chosen to direct and pre- 
aide over them. . , 

In after time Marv Stuart was twice 
confined in this castie, and this etrcum- 
atance renders the remains .mosi interest- 
ing to the visitor. Whatever were her 
failings, however great were her indis|Cre- 
tions, she has been universally pitied and 
admired — ^pitied lor the misfortunes that 
she suffered — ^admired for her personal 
charms and mental acquirements. Whilst 
strolling amid these ruins and musing on 
the precariousness of our mortal state-^ 
whilst thinking ** what shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue," we forget 
her faults, if those laid to her charge be 
true, and only execrate her base persedi- 
tors, and lament her own untimeU end. 
^ To return, however, to the castle. Du-* 
rinff the civil wars it sufiered severely, 
and at length in 1646 was dismantled by- 
order of the Parliament. From that pe- 
riod it has by degrees fallen away, and 
sunk into its present desolate appearanoe* 
The remains are not remarkable for extent 
or grandeur, but from their beautiful si- 
tuation form an object highly picturesque 
and attractive. To say nothmg of the as- 
sociations connected with it, for they will 
be easily excited in feeling or imaginative 
bosoms, the prospect alone will repay any 
time ^nt at the spot. The edifice Vas 
built on a hill of alabaster, and on three 
sides the view is uninterrupted by the in- 
tervention of any near object Two rivers, 
T-** that earth-bom giant," the Trent, and 
the ** silvery Dove" wind along the mea- 
dows beneath. Villages, seats, and woods 
diversify the scene ; and on a dear day 
thirteen church towers, or spires, may be 
counted. I shall conclude this rambling 
sketch, by saying, that if any admirer of 
antiquity, any lover of nature's softer 
landscapes, any child of fancy, pass near, 
he vrould do well to visit Tutbun^ castle. 
J.E.S. 

May ll«— I was happy to hear Mr. 
M^Cufioch say this m)ndnsj$fe had sot 
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'llmngli Ui« moftt knotty ptrt* of tke ici- 
once^ ^nd thai our future progreM woulfl 
be comparatively easy. The late lectureis 
have been yery trying^ to the understand*- 
ing certainly ; and I verily think there is 
nothing more difficult, even in roetaphyr 
sics, than the new theory of rent, and the 
laws whidi' Tegulate profits and wages. 
The whole depends on a chain of denni- 
tidns, principles, and corollaries, through 
•which iC Requires- as much logical power 
to accompany the lecturer, as to oompre<^ 
hend the demonstration -of a theorem of 
Euclid. No wonder the audience n at- 
tentive, £ar the whole chain of reasoning 
would be lost by dropping a single link. 
. Went in the afiternoon to see Mr. Gra- 
ham ascend in bis ballooh. Of all the 
Vkslrvellous discoveriei Of seience^ that of 
aerostation seems the most astonishing ; to 
■see a huge machine borne aloft through 
-the air by an invisible power must be 
wonderful indeed, at first sight, to the nn* 
scientific beholder. 

It is said that Dr. Burgess is to be 
translated to the vacant see of Salisbury, 
and that he will be succeeded by Dr. 
Jenkinson, the present Dean of Worcester. 

14. — What curious coinddence: to- 
day the Duke of York narrowly escaped 
breaking the ridge of his loose by his horse 
falling imder him, when pas^ng through 
Hill-street A few days preceding the 
Lord Chancelbr was precipitated into the 
street by the breaking down of his car- 
riage : as both these high personages are 
known to be the leading anti-catholics, 
these ominous accidents excite divers 
feelingSy^and are variously interpreted. 

Great pressure of business in St Stephens^ 
no fewer than eight committees on private 
bills sat in one room (the smoking room) 
of the House of Commons. 
- It is certainly an extraordinary fact 
that common ashes are sent from New- 
castle to London in such quantities^ for 
the purpose of making bricks, that it is 
not unusual for" twfetity shijps to be 
freighted with them in a week. And 
what Tenders the circumstance more re- 
markable is, that a greater sum is paid 
for' the transit of aishes than of coals. — 
Mr. Cuody, architect and engiueer/has 
invented a machine for moulding two 
hundred bricks in a minute. - 

Went to see 2%* ly-tfn Cheit. Miss 
Foote played Helen with Ber 'usual sweet- 
ness and grace ; notwithstanding the se- 
Tere trials of this young lady^ she looks as 
sprightly and. maidenly as ever. On 
Sliss Faton, I am sorry to observe, the 
vicissitudes of the times have left a deeper 
impression. 

A prospectus has been circulated under 
the auspicei of lir HuD^hry DiKvyi the 



SD^BJen'of 'Whkh is- tiM ibmalioA of t 
society for the promotiflK of iodogy, on a 
similar plan to the Horticultural Society 
for the improvement of ^ gardening. -It is 
rather a curious project, and proposes to 
have all the fish of the waters, all the 
birds of the air, and all the beasts of the 
-field, naturalized in and about London. 



iKa^ XXL— Saturday. 

Bigh Water, Mom. IV. 16 m.-Even. IV. tf nu 
Sun rise*. I V.6m. } sett, VII. 64 m. 
Oxford Term end*. 

Chrgnologv. — In 1736, th^ bo^y of 
Samuel Baldwin, Esq. was, in compliance 
with an injunction in his will, immersed 
sans cdr^onie in the sea, at Lymington 
Hants.. His motive for this singular mode 
of entombment was to prevent his wife 
from '^dancing over his grave,** which 
this modem Xanthippe had frequently 
threatened to do, in case she survived 
him. 

The Sun enters the constellation G^iiit 
at thirteen minutes after two in the morn- 
ing of this day. 

iMaj XXIL—Whit-Sundat^. 

High WtXfix, Mom. IV. «& m.~ETeB. V. 15 m. 
Suuday Lecsons. Mora. Deut. 16, Act* 10; Even* 
Itaiah 11, Acts 19.. 

Customs. — On Whit*Sunday, oi 
White Sunday, the catechumens who 
were then baptized, as well as those who 
had been baptized before at Easter, ap- 
peared in the ancient church in white 
gamients. 

One of the most strange customs time has 
handed down to us,is observed on this day at 
St. Briavels, in Gloucestershire. On Whit- 
Sunday, -several baskets full of bread and 
cheese, cut into small squares of about an 
inch each, are broueht into the church ; 
and immediately aUer. divine service is 
ended, the churchwardens, or some other 
person;, take them into the galleries, from 
whence their contents are thrown among 
the congregation, who have a grand 
scramble for them in the body of the churchy 
which occasions as great a tumult and 
nproar as the anrasements of a viHage 
wake, the inhabitants being always ex- 
tremely anxious in their attendance on 
worship on this day. 

This custom is held for the purpose of 
preserving to the poor of St. Bnavels and 
Hewelfield the right of cutting and carry- 
ing avray wood from three thousand acres 
•f coppice land, in Hind-Knolls and the 
Meends)' and for which evm housekeeper 
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is asetted twopeace to buy the bread an4 
cheese gives awti^* 

SR&Jl XKUL— Whit-Monday. 

Bigh Water, Morn. V. M m^Eren. VI* 3 m. man* 



CsRoNo];60Tt •*«* 1AM» Died Capel 
Loflt, an admired poet, aftd the friend of 
Bloomfield ; a distingniflhed writer in the 
law department, as well as in defence of 
Kberty, and an amiable and benevolent 



Customs.— This day and Whit-Tuei- 
. day, are observed as festivals for the same 
reason as Monday and Tuesday in Easter. 
Their religions character^ liiowever, i« 
almost obsolete, and they are now kept 
as holidays, for amusement and (u- 
vernon. 

Chronology.— The birth of Lmncus 
is celebrated among naturalists by an an- 
niversary dinner thi^ day.' The Li^peaa 
Society, of London jstrictly observe this 
annual cuMbm to dihfe together. 

fttas XSlV.—PFhit-Tue^day., ' 

HiiUWa»er,Mom, VI, 28 m,-ETrn. VhJ^ ja, 

CuRt^NOiofiF* -— On this day, 1543^ 
di<;d Nicholas, CpfjeroJcm* a ceJcbrated 
pliila<»opher and p!iy3ici5.n. Th^e chamber 
in whicb he drew breath is still religiQusIy 
pTtBerved. He was buried m the mofit 
^iif^ept church of Thorny km t»atJ¥e pi ace j 
in Prussia. Uk father w^ a strau^fer, 
from Tvliat part of Europe is not known ; 
nor wa^ it till lately that Lilande wait 
ahle to ascertain correctly the time of the 
death of this great man. The genius of 
Copernicus led him to astronomy, and he 
I ray died to tt?ach bis system at Rome, 
which wm that of Pythjigora* revived. 
It is now nniversaliy receivedi, confirmed 
by phenomena, atid lo he explained hy the 
la^ of ^a>^tation^ The *' Cope rni can 
ttypothrais '* makes the sun the centre of 
Ihe syatera^ and the earth to move not only 
round the sun, ^but round its own axis 
also. 



XXV.— Wednesday. 



.nijfh Watcr.Morn. V1I.24 m.— E?en.VII, 52iil. 
Oxford Term begins. 

Chronology.— -1660. Charles II. ar- 
rived at Dover, from his exile. 

1805. Expired, in the sixty-third year 
of his age,;Dr. William Paley, a learned 
divine, and elegant visiter on ethics, born 
at Peterborough, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. 

iWap XXyi.— Thursday. 

High Water, Mom. VIII. 24 m.— Even. VIII. 
56in. 

Constant twilight now commences in 
the latitude of London, and cdntinues till 
the 18th of July. 



ftHfl XXYn.— Friday. 

High Water, Mom. IX. 81 m.— Even. X. 6 in. 

Chrono LOOT.— The venerable Mar- 
garet,, coimtess of Salisbury, beheaded ill 
the Tower. She was the last of the re^pl 
lineof Plantagenet, and this seems to have 
been the only crime, exc^t that of being 
mother to cardinal Pole, to whom thfe 
tyrant, Hency VIII., bore the most in- ' 
veterate hatred. 

1556. John Calvin, refbrra^r^ died at 
Geneva. • . r • :.' >■ -' 
. GAR'DEN.'-^Sow/cardbons^^wate^atTaw- * 
berries and nem planted crops; examine 
new grafts tre^;. transplant -peren^tttftl 
and biennial flowers ; and sow <^a^umbei{8 
in the natural ground. ' ' ■ 
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LESJSES ABBb:Y,/KENT. 



Notwithstanding the violent and 
imperious disposition of Henry VIII., it 
mxist be allowed that he proceeded w,ith 
great temper and policy in the suppression 
of religious houses. Popular feeling was 
decidedly opposed to this great innova* 
tion in a long established system. By 
.means of pretended miracles, by their hos- 
pitality, and by sundry good ofBces, the 
priesthood had obtained an unbounded 
influence over, and were much endeared 
to, the common people ; and they looked 
upon the confiscation of the possessions 
of their ancient teachers, as nothing bettei* 
than a shameless and unjustifiable rob- 
bery. Henry, therefore, had to proceed 
with great caution in his reformatory 
movements. In order to reconcile the 
people to the change, they were told that 
the king would never thenceforth have 
occasion to levy taxes, but would be able 
from the abbey lands alone to bear du- 
ring war, as well as peace, the whole 
ciiarges of government. While such topics 
were employed to appease the populace, 
Henry took an ^effectual method of inter- 

VOL. I. 



esting the nobility and gentry in the 
success of his scheme. He either made 
a gift of the revenues of convients to his 
favourites and courtifci- '|Jpbr sold them at 
low prices, or exchanged them for other 
lands on very disadvantageous terras. 
He was so profuse in his liberalities, that 
he is said to have given a woman the 
whole revenue of a convent, as a reward 
for making a pudding, which happened to 
gratify the royal palate. Neitier were 
the clergy neglected. He settled pen- 
sions on the abbots and priors proportioned 
to their former revenues or to their 
merits; and gave each Itnonk a yearly 
pension of eight marks : he erected six 
new bishoprics, all of which, except 
Westminster, subsist at this day. By 
these largesses and appropriations, the 
profit which the king finally reaped by 
the seizure of the church lands was very 
trifling and much below popular opinion. 
1'he work of suppression was carried on 
at two different periods ; the lesser mo- 
nasteries were suppressed in 1538, the 
greater two years afterwardsi* In tbe 
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whol«> ^ kb^' su])prM>^d stt hundred 
and forty-five monasteries; of which 
twenty- eight had abbots that enjoyed a 
seat in parliament. Ninety colleges were 
demolished in several counties; two 
thousand three hundred and leve'nty-four 
chantries and free chapels; a hundred 
and ten hospitals. 

The revenues, like many other things 
in the Romish church, have doubtless been 
much exaggerated and misrepresented. 
The whole revenue of the suppressed es- 
tablishments amounted to 161,100/. A 
little before, all the lands, possessions, and 
revenues in England had baen rated at 
four millions a year; so that the revenues 
of the monks did not exceed the twentieth 
part of the national income ! a sum, as 
Mr. Hume remarks, vastly inferior to 
what is commonly SLpprehended. 

la the remains ot religious houses we 
discover few traces to support those ideas 
of wealth and magnificence usually asso- 
ciated with the papal times. Judging 
from the present aspect of Lssnbs AasBY, 
of which we give a sketch, one would 
infer that, in its pristine days, it was very 
little superior to an ordinary farm house, 
and for the jake of our readers we regret 
that its history is nearly as obscure and 
uninteresting as its remains. 

The site of Lesnes Abbey is about a 
mile and three quarters westward from 
Eritb church, adjoining to a large wood, 
formerly called Westwood, but now the 
Abbey wood. It owes its origin to Richard 
de Ivacy, a pious chief justice of England » 
who founded and endowed it, a.d. 1178, 
and the next year quitting his honours 
and great prerermenu, he assumed the 
habit of a canon in this abbey, then scarce 
finished, and in which the good man 
breathed his Ir-lJtL 1179. The abbey 
and estates annexed, after divers vicissi* 
tudes, at last came, into the ^nds of a 
Mr. Haws of London, ifrho, in the reign 
of Charles I. dying without issue, settled 
them by his last will for ever on the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Smith- 
field. 

Some workmen many years aeo, digging 
in the neighbourhood of the abbey, lo a 
place overgrown with trees and oushes, 
found several atone coffins, and a hand« 
some funeral monument, on which was 
the full proportion of a man in his coat- 
armour, cut in free-stone, his swofd hang- 
ing at his side in a broad belt, upon which 
the JUur de-Ua or luct was engraved in 
many places ; perhaps a device or rebus 
for the name of Lacy. There likewise 
were found the remains of many others, 
of both sexes, ^ which great crowds of 
people resorted from the neighlKNirfaood, 
and the metropolis. 



1 



^B igtr 4>r to^oOlr tIflitTtTTiMr. 

A literary institution under this name 
has just been projected, which is likely to 
meet with general encourag^ement. It is 
founded, on the iame principle of coope>> 
ration as the Mechanics' Institution, bat 
intended to embrace a coume of iateUep- 
tual instruction more adapted to th&t 
numerous class of persons engaged in coma 
njercial and professional pursuits, and 
whose habits and avocations are nncon- 
nected with the mechanical arts. These 
objectt it is proposed to accomplish,— 

1st. By the delivery of lectures on the 
most interesting branches of polite litera- 



ture, history^ mathematics, the prin|iiples 
(, a6d the m<i|t in- 



of trade ana tprnmerce, 

structiye branches of natutal J9d iaoral 

philosophy. 

2dly. By the deUrerv uf le«lttltt and 
the formation »f classes tor the attaiiltnent 
of the French* Latin, or any other language 
which the members may wish to IfW* 

3dly. By the estalilisbment of a library 
of reference and civeutation, and: also 
rooms for reading and conversation* 

As a preliminary step, a couYse «f (hree 
lectures will be delivered by Mr. MiCul* 
loch ; the first May 30, pointing oiii the 
advant^es likely to result from the Insti- 
tution, and to explain the prinoipi^ of 
home and foreign commerce* 



^nAVBLi AMOUft tBB ABAB ViUBBi' IK- 
HABITXMO THB C0UNTBIE8 EAST OF 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE, INCLUOtNO A 
lOUBNBY VROM VAEABBTB TO TBB 
MOUNTAINS BEYOND TUB DBAD SBA^ 
AND PROM TBBNCB THBOVtfH TBM 
PLAINS OP'tBB BAUBAN TO BOSBA, 
ftAMASCtS, TRIPOLY, LEBANON, BAAL* 
BBCB, AND BY TBE TALLBY OP TBB 
ORONTES TO SBLBITCIA, ANTlOOB^ 
AND ALBPPO. BY t, S4 BVCKlKGBAtr» 
LONGMAN AND CO. pp. 669. 

Mb. Buoxingpam has lately become ^ 
object of considerable interest, both in 
the literary and political world. Hii 
'* TtawU in PalesHne" subjected bim to 
a singular sort of prosecution ; ehiefly, ao 
far as we can learn, from his having .fore* 
sUlled the marketof the honourable M. F. 
for Cambridge^ whose reiearches in the 
same country had been rendered "stale and 
unprofitable'^' by the publieation Of our 
author. As editor and proprietor of tho 
** CaUmiU Jvmnmi," fttr« B. heeatne o^ 
noxious to the ruling authorities, and % 
pecuniary sufferer to a great extent, liy 
adopting a latitude of diKussMMi and n 
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Stejit wUh tbe pQhej of our Indian ad- 
oistration. In all ihxi, it it apparent, 
there is nothing to disqualify him from 
producing a valuable and interesting book 
of travels, — and such we have found th^ 
work before us. 

Mr. Buckingham, from previous habits 
Ind acquirement, is well qualified for ft 
tray slier ^ he is evidently a man of grfat 
industry and enterprise, is. an at^ntivip 
and judicious observer, and what he obr 
serves he records with truth and ^delity. 
The countries he has visited form the moat 
interesting portion of the ; globe, to ^ 
'Christian reader i they are those with 
.which our earliest and most iqdelib.le. ivor 
pressioQs are associated. Without accoinr 
panying him through the line of his rou^ 
which the reader will easily qqniprehend 
.jfrom th^ title, ^e shall endeavour to select 
a few of the more novel and i|iterf(|(ing 
details. 

Where society !s imperfectly organized, 
^Ire tiier^ is no di^ussion, no litetveiture. 
noineans by which the discoveries and 
' tmprovcmeuts of one generation tnay be 
preserved and transmitted to another ; the 
state of man is almost stationary, and ages 
pass away without ejecting any change 
IB his condition. . Such appears nearly the 
lot of the Arabs amon? whom. Mr. Buck^ 
ingham sojourned. These kni?hts errant 
■till adhere to their most primitive habits, 
wandftiang through the desert, subsisting 
parti? by tending their flocks, partly by 
plttnie^, scarcely recognising the righto of 
property, tl)iough venerating those of hos- 
pitality, The following exhibito some of 
4heir peculiarities : 

** We accordingly crossed the stream of 
the vailley and ascended the opposite hill^ 
iNrhere we found, encamped m a hollow 
behind the top of the theatre, a tribe of 
Bedouins ; and with these w6 niade our 
halt for the night. Our horses were taken 
•are of by one of the Arabs, our arms re- 
ceived for the same purpose by another, 
and the khordj, or bag, in which whatever 
may be wanted on the journey is con« 
•tained, was received by a third. We 
^eretben received into the tent of the 
^ncipal Arab of the camp, a yoi^ig kid 
^as prepared for our supper, our horses 
fed, «nd coflTee burnt and pounded for 
immediate use. We supped, indeed, 
mimpluottsly, as far as excellent appetites, 
•pifin wholesome food, and a hospitable 
wtlcome conld constitute a sumptuous 
neal; and the evening was passed 
tgreeably to all parties, in smoking and 
reoounting the news of the day; when 
about midnight we lay down with the 
TQung goats and sheep around the embers 
af the evening fire, 
s t§ Jhurini^tbe nighty I was alinosl ett« 



tirely pr^ve^ted from sW^pii)^ by th?. 
bleating of the ^ocks, the neighing of 
mares, the barking of dogs, and the hourly 
interruption of some one rising to feed the 
fire, apother to smoke a pipe, and a thirj 
\o answer 90ine quesl;ion proposed, whicl) 
often led to their rising. and talking qf 
matters a9 loudly as if no ope wa? near 
them*" 

!i1ie street through which we ps^ssei 
was paved in the centre, upon a raise4 
level, fornjiing an excellent road for |)easts 
of burden,, camels, and horses, and woula 
easily adinit. the passage o'C sjx or eight 
abreast. Below this raised road was an 
unpaved space on each side, and within 
this again a pavement' of smaller stoi^e^ 
nearly a^ broad as the central raided way, 
for foot passeagers, along the fronts of the 
dwellings, shops, and other edifices th^ 
lined the street.' Had the buildings been 
At all correspondent to, the length and 
breadth of this nne road, the efifect of the 
whole would have been excellent ; buf 
these were, in.^ general, poor and meai^ 
.^nd totally destitute of uniformity , whether 
m size, style, or material. .Among th^ 
principal edifices I noticed several mosques^, 
some of modern, and others apparently of 
a pretty old date. The shops were all 
open, and many manufactories of cotton, 
silk, stuff, and leather, were carried on at 
each side of the street in the open ai^. 
Kotwitbstandipg my di£tapjp9intment at the 
general ioferiority of the buildings of thi^ 
fine street to the Cfpectation X had formed 
of them,. I was nevertheless much pleasea 
At the, cleanliness of every thing we saw, 
and the apparent health and beauty of the 
people of all classes that we met in ouf 
.way, as well as the richness and g^ety,of 
Apparel, ampug the young and old, the 
nch and poor, in proportion ^ their 
several ages and ranks; the oldest and 
.the poorest among them, however, being 
mucn better dressed than the ordinary 
class of people in any Arab or Turkish 
town that I had yet seenf There was a 
degree of order and tranquillity also 
visible in every part of the street, even 
that most thiokly crowded with people, 
which was pleasing to witness, and gav^ 
a very fiivourable impression as to the 
sober and orderly habito of the inhabil^ 



XANNEKS OF THE PEOPLE. 

. Numbers of Turkish females, en* 
yeloped in white musFin robes, with large 
head dresses, covered by the ample folds 
of their outer garment, sat in parties by 
the way side, some smoking, others en- 
faged (9 loud and merry coxivezsatkm, witli 
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satirical rdtttSirkll Oil the odd or curious 
ainoug^ the passengers who crowded by, 
and.others amusing^ themselves and their 
children, who surrounded them in groups, 
and evidently enjoycfd the «:ene as heartily 
as their mothers. Among the women, I 
noticed only two who wore the upper 
garment of yellowish white sHIl with broad 
red border, so common to the femate dress 
of Nablous, at.which^place.it is manufac- 
lured. With these exceptions, the dress 
here was universally an amplei robe of 
snow-white muslin, iHth veils of a dark 
gauze, of striped and flowered patterns, 
the colours chiefly brown and yellow. 
Most of the females wore their veils 
down; some, however, had their faces 
wholly uncovered, and others partially so : 
the chief pleasure of all appeared to 
iconsist in seeing and being seen. From 
the prevailing practice, throughout almost 
«verv part of^ Turkey and Arabia, and 
particularly in large towns, of the respect- 
able females going into public always 
yeiled, and none but Women of loose 
character showing their faces to the world, 
. I had conceived that those who sat un- 
Veiled by the way side were of the latter 
description ; but we were informed that 
jiuch. was the severity of the government 
against this class, that spies and informers 
were paid by the state for their detection ; 
and when any were found, they were 
generally put to death without a hearing 
'4U trial. 

The men of the eity were mounted, 
9om£ on horses richly caparisoned, others 
on fiae mules and asses that trotted with 
a vigour and activity which these animals 
never exhibit in the West ; some were 
sauntering on foot, as if to prolong the 
fdistaace of their way, and others reposing 
on the banks that skirted the road, either 
smoking, playing at chess, touching the 
Arnaout guitar to their songs, or employed 
in some diversion that proved how gene- 
rally and eflPectually all parties had aban- 
doned thiemselves to the sense of luxury 
iand pleasure, in all the various modes in 
'whicn they had the means of enjoying it. 

BONOURS PAID TO THX DEAD. 

, Not far from the spot at which we 
halted to enjoy this enchanting, view, was 
aa extensive cemetery, at which we noticed 
the custom so prevalent among eastern 
nations of visiting the tombs of .their 
deceased friends. These w^re formed 
with gpreat care, and finished with extra- 
ordinary neatness : and at the.foot of each 
grave was .enclosed a small earthen ves- 
sel, in whiohrwas planted asprig of myrtle,.. 
Tegaiarly watered everyday by the mourn- 
ing friend .who visited it. Throughout 
the whole of t^is extensive place of 



burial, we did not observe a single grave 
to which this token df respect and sorrow 
was not attached ; and, scattered among 
the tombs in different quarters of the 
■cemletery, we saw ftom twenty to thirty 
parties of females, sitting near the 
honoured remains of . some recently lost 
and deeply regretted relative or friend, 
and either watering their myrtle plants, or 
strewing flowers over the green turf that 
closed upon their heads. This interesting 
ofHce of friends or lovers sorrowing for 
the dead, is consigned entirely to females ; 
as if from a conviction that their hearts 
are more susceptible of those tender feel- 
ings which the duties of such an office 
necessarily imply, and their breasts fitter 
abodes for that pure and affectionate sor- 
row which is indulged for the loss of 
those who are dear to ns, than the sterner 
bosoms of- men. 

corPES^HoysES. 
. ^ J\ halted at several of the best coflce- 
houses in my way* to repose, and bad an 
opportunity of seeing a great variety of 
■persons in each. These; bouses are all 
,large, aqd conveniently suited to the 
manners of the people who frequent them. 
In these there are a great number of 
attendants, and as the only purpose for 
which passengers stop at them is to smoke 
and drink coffee, every visitor who enters 
is presented with a fresh naiseel, a pipe 
smoked through water contained in the 
polished shell of a cocoa-nut, from whence 
Jt derives its name, and a cup of coffee, 
whether he orders it or .'not, the price of 
both seldom exceeding, five paras of Turk- 
ish money, or about an &iglish penny. 
Many of these coffee-houses are so spacious 
as to have benches on each side the street, 
extending .for fifty yards in length, and 
large rooms of the same dimensions within 
them, with a large boiler of coffee always 
on the fire, and men constantly employed 
in roasting and pounding the berry, so as 
to have the beverage always fresh ; it 
being found that the only certain mode of 
retaining the pure flavour of .the coffee is 
■to roast, pouna, and boil it all in quick 
succession, the roasted berries soon losing 
.their flavour if laid by for a. day, and the 
pounded coffee becomiijg. insipid, even in 
a few hours. The Arabs of the desert, 
who are from necessity economical in their 
use of this article, follow the same pro- 
cess, even if they require onlv two cups 
of the liquid, ioas|ing a handful of 
berries on an iron plate, pounding them 
in a pestle and mortar while warm, and 
.the instant the water boils, which it will 
generally do by the time the other pre- 
parations are completed, so that no time 
IS. lost, putting the pounded powder into 
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it, and sufferiog it to boil, stilriDg it at 
the same time for about a miDute or two, 
when it is poured out to drink. As this 
beverage is taken without sugar or milk, 
the 'slightest difference in the flavour is 
perceptible ; and long experience having 
shown this to be the best way of preserving 
it in perfection, it' is perhaps worth men* 
tinning in detail, particularly as the use of 
|his article has become so general even 
in England. Nargeels for smoking are 
sometimes carried through the less fre- 
quented streets, and places where coffee- 
houses do not abound, and the bearers of 
them carrying their tobacco in a leathern 
bag, with a tin vessel of water, the tobacco 
being always wetted to cool it before the 
pipe is filleid, and lighted charcoal in an 
iron pan, prepare it in a few seconds for the 
momentary use of a passenger, who takes 
half' a dds^en whiffs as he walks along, 
giving a para or a farthing for the plea- 
sure, which their habit of incessant smok- 
ing renders a "great luxury, after the pri- 
vation of even half an hour. • 

DESCRIPTION OF ANTIOCH. 

The town, though inferior only to 
Aleppo, D^mascusi, and Hamah in size, 
and consequently larger than any of those 
pn the coast, is not so well built a^ these 
generally are, and has no large public 
buHdings of any beauty. The houses art 
mostly constructed of stone, and are all 
pent-roofed and covered with red tiles; 
many of them are three stories high, but 
more generally two, and the upper part is 
then constructed of wood. The streets 
are narrow, having a high raised cause- 
way of flat pavement on each side, ibr foot 
passengers, and a very narrow and deep 
passage between these for horses,^ seldom 
wide enough to admit of two passing each 
other. I'he bazars are mostly open, and 
resemble those of the country generally. 
They are \inusually numerous, however, 
in proportion to the size of the town, as 
this is a mart of supply for an extensive 
tract of country, around it. All the 
articles in demand are found here in 
abundance ; and the manufactures of the 
town itself consist in coarse pottery, cot- 
ton, cloth, some silk twist, several tan- 
neries, and saddlery ; for which last 
article, particularly bridles, martingales, 
&c. of fancy work in leather, the work- 
men of Autaky are celebrated. I'he 
population is thought to. exceed ten 
thousand, among which there are counted 
about 160 Christian families, and 20 
Jewish ones. The language of the people 
is Turkish, the Mohammedans speaking 
no other, and the Christians only under- 
standing Arabic from their connection 
with the country to the southward in their 
^minercial transactious. 



TBSATMEKt OF 8EBVANT8 BY TRY TVBBS> 

It may be observed here, by the way, 
that the Mohamftiedans, whom one may 
take either in the capacity of servants or 
guides on the road, must generally be 
admitted on a footing of nmeh greatef 
fkmiliarity than is allowed to the same 
class of people in Europe. They almost 
invariably eat out of th^ same dish, iind 
at the same time with their master, unhn 
he be a pasha, a' bey, or a person of 
similar rank ; and I have seen rep^eaiediy 
that, anyong the higher classes of mer- 
chants, who do not admit of such a freedom 
in their houses, it is practised when travel* 
ling on the road. On the hah of a party 
by the way, or on arrival at a place of re- 
pose for the night, whatever is brought as 
a hospitable pledge of welcome is pre- 
sented to all, and all sit round to partake 
of it, even the mule driver, or the humbleai 
of the number. In the same way, when 
visits are made to pashas and the most 
distinguished personages, coffee is pre- 
sented to the servant as well as the master ; 
and the only distinction there madei' is» 
that the latter sits while the former either 
kneels or stands ; bpt it is only among the 
very great that even snch distinctions are 
ever made at all. 
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LECTUBE XVir. 
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EJfect of Taxation and Waget on ProfiU. 
—^Increase of Capital not a Caftse of 
Low Profit*, but increased Sterility of 
the Soil — Effect of Taxation on Hot' 
land — Injurious Tendency of Low 
Pfojits^-Evils and Injustice of tkt 
Usury Laws, 

Mr.M'Culloch began with observing, 
that. the circumstances which determine 
the average rate of proflr. or the wages of 
accumulated labour, form the subjeqt (^ 
the present lecture. 

It has been before shown^ that the 
component parts of prices consist of rent^ 
profit, and wages, and that any deduc- 
tion in the first of them, has no effect oo 
the value of commodities. Suppose the 
produce of industry is valiied at 1000^ of 
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4^hich 400/. are Ibr profits, 4001. for wtgeft^ 
aod 200/. fpr rent; the only effect of the 
laQ41ord foregoing his rent would be, to 
fftise the shares of the capitalist and la- 
bourer from 400/. tq 500A Besides an ave- 
rage profit, the capiulist must qbtain such 
iisum afli.wiil replace the waste of stock in 
. the operation of production. 

. A reference to agriculture will afford 
the best illustration of the subject Agri- 
culture is a species of industry which 
.ntust be carried on at all seasons; but 
jinless it yields the average profit of other 
.emplayments, it will not be pursued. A 
4ecrea8e in the fertility of the soil, an in- 
crease of wages or taxes, or whatever 
teoda» to augmept the cost of production, 
diminishes proportionally the profits of 
the capitalist. Similar causes, mutatu 
mmtandit, operate on other businesses. If 
wages rise profits fall, and the contrary. 
The r^te of profit never varies by extend* 
iog the field tor the employment of capital ; 
it is jDnly by variation in its productive 
:power. 

That gieat economical writer,. Anhn 
Smith, has promulgated a different doc* 
trine, and considers profits to vary with 
•tbc accwmUoHon of capital M. Say, and 
other continental writers, hftve fidopted the 
same theory. Competition, however, has 
no effect on profits ; it is not to the increase 
of capital, but to its diminished productive 
power, that a. faU of profits is owing. 
Profits decrease from the necessity of con- 
stantly resorting to inferior soils to raise 
the requisite quantity of food for the 
labourer. It is impossible continually to 
add to the price of raw produce, couser 
quent on the augmented expense of 
obtaining it, without a contemporaneous 
rise in wages, which tends to lower profits. 
The decreasing fertility of the soil is 
the real cause of the reduction of profits, 
though 'this, for a time, may be coun- 
teracted by the ingenuity olf man. Fu- 
ture Watts and Arkwrights may arise to 
add to the productive power of labour, 
but we must at last arrive at the limit 
which nature herself has assigned to 
huihan industry and resource. Had we 
been stationary In improvement and in- 
ventions, every increase of population 
would have required an extension of cul- 
tivation; which, reqiiirino^ additional 
labour to raise the same amount of pro- 
duce, would have caused a correspoAain» 
fiie in prices. 

' Ajl the evils arising out of the neces- 
sity of resorting to inferior soil's are aggra- 
•v ited in a country like England, wherfe 
an artificial system of cohn la ws withholds 
froni us the produce oT other counties. 
Ekcluded from the foreign market, "wfe 
itt compelled to Cultivate barren atid 



Unproductive lande, to raise mbtisiencei 
the increased cost of enltiTatioti rtkei 
prices, which again, by advancing wageSi 
reduc^es the average rate of ptofit. 

A relative hw tmte of j^rbfii tends to 
force capital into other coontriet. Pro* 
fits naturally tend to equality all over 
the world. The love of coantry, the ties 
of friendship, a reluctance to change onr 
accustomed avocations, will, for a timoi 
restrain the emigration of capitalistsi bal 
ultimately they will resort to the market 
where they can realize the greatest profits* 

In Holland, during the whole of the 
last century, profits were so low that 
capital was constantly flowing oat of the 
country : in 1776, the Dutch had sixty-two 
millions vested in the funds of France and 
England alone. What Holland formerly 
was, England now is. 

Every increase of taxes roust fall either 
on profits or wages. If they fall on the 
latter, they tend to depress the great bod^ 
of the community ; ttiat body which, is 
afready sufficiently low in most countries. 
Dr. Smith justly observes, that an in- 
crease of taxation has the same effect ' as 
increased sterility of the soil, and inde* 
mency of the seasons. Heavy duties in 
Holland, occasioned by long wars with 
Spain and France, were the ehief cause 
of the humiliation and degradation of the 
Dutch. Every article of use and coa-^ 
sumption was taxed ; bread from the oven» 
meat, fish, and even the smoke of thett 
chimnies was taxed. It was a common 
saying at Amsterdam, that every fish 
b/^ught to the tabl% was paid for seven 
times ; once to the fisherman who caught 
it, and six times to the government, who 
taxed it. Owing to these oppressive hurt 
dens, capital flowed into foreign channels 
of employment. 

Landlords form the only class chiefl j 
benefited by a low rate of profit, by- 
enabling them, in their exigencies, to 
procure loans at lower interest Mr. 
Hume and Dr. Smith have shown thai the 
rait of interest is governed by the average 
rate of profit. Most governments have 
interfered to Jls tht rate of interest, but 
it is almost needless to observe on the 
futility and injustice of such regulations^ 
Why should we interfere with the business 
of the capitalist, more than that of the 
baker or manufacturer) What can be 
more unjust than to compel the capitalist 
to lend at the same rate to the manufac- 
turer of gunpowder, and that of cloth or 
hardware ? The rate of interest ou^ht 
to vary with the risk. Spendthrifts will, 
and ought, to pay more than those whose 
character and credit are less priecarious. 
Whenever a high risk is incurred, a hidi 
premium ought to be given. The law ifc 
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mtilf it^wiottl tft bt berr^wef, whom it 
ii intended U> proteet; expedientg are r<K 
•ofted to, and the lender exacU a higher 
iBtereflt, owing to the penalties to which he 
is ohnoxiowa. Hence, legielationi in thia 
ease^ as in^Mne others, augments the evil 
it was intended to diminish. 
• Mr. M'Ctilloch concluded widi hoping 
that the legidaturet which had lately 
done so much to weed the statute book 
of injurious enactments, would succeed in 
repealing the Usury Laws. 



LECTURE XVITL 



COBN LAWS. 

Mktemal Com Trade^High Pricet ai" 
' ioaft permdotu — Com Trade in Hoi* 

timd^Com Law o/ 1615— £rlAr of 
• FtuchtaHon in Price^^JntereaS rfLanii 

Urdt oppoted fo ail other Ckusee, 

Mr. M'CaLLOCu entered this morn* 
ing on the important subject of the Cobn 
Laws, and tne effect of fluctuations of 
price, and restrictions on the corn trade. 

The iniemal trade in coTn has, for 
a considerable period, been free; and 
the prejudices which formerly prevailed 
«gainst forestalling and regrabng, and 
which Dr. Smith compared to populai^ 
«norftoii witchcraft, enUrely exploded. 
Nor is it less neoessary to insist on the 
freedom of exportation ; which, from the 
ftign of William III. to 1813, was en* 
eodraged with a bounty. The evils with 
which We have now to contend are 
Itttrictions on the importation of corn, 
which have the same baneful tendency, 
as the necessity of resorting to inferior 
soils for subsistence. 

The Agricultural Committee of 1821 
has shown that, with an unrestricted corh 
trade, the average price of wheat would 
■be 55«. or 56^. per quarter. Such a price 
is sufficiently niffh to prevent any great 
. diminution of tillage : only such land 
would be abandoned as had been forced 
into cultivation by the artificial high 
prices of 1810 and 1814. Hard as this 
aacrifice might be, it had better be made, 
than the profits of stock, and the enjoy- 
ments of all other classes, be diminished. 
The good of the whole oaght never to be 
sacrificed to the advantage of a few. It 
was thought no objection against the 
adoption of the improvements of sir 
Robert Arkwright, that the proprietors of 
llie old machibery w^d suffer. Why 
4ltM HOI adopt the wst aaehioery iii 



Sriculture, by cultivating the more fer^ 
e soils, as well as in manufactures ? 

Mr. Malthus is the only economical 
writer of eminence who has opposed tho 
repeal of the corn laws ; and he admits 
that the legislature has nothing to do 
with maintaining the profits of particular 
classes. The operation of the com laws 
is opposed to every principle of improve* 
ment ; and were not their pernicious ten- 
dency counteracted by the superior in- 
dustry and intelligence of the people, 
they would prove fatal to national pros* 
perity. By preventing importation they 
force capital into a comparatively disad« 
vantageous employment. High prices 
can never be an advantage : if less wages 
are spent in the purchase of provisions, 
more will be spent in the purchase of 
other commodities. Those who think tho 
country is benefited by the corn laws 
might as well contend for the adoption of 
the old machinery in manufiictures in 
Jieu of modern improvements. 
^ lliey cause fluctuations in price not 
less injurious to the farmer than to the 
consumer. Were the corn trade free, the 
price would be nearly uniform, and could 
never rise greatly abovb, nor be depressed 
greatly below that of neighbouring states. 
The expense of freight would make all 
the difference: corn imported from, or 
exported to France, would only cost 6#. or 
68. per quarter. The excess of one country 
would compensate the deficiency of another: 
a deficient crop would cause a country to 
import ; and an abundant one to export. 
Thus would an equality of price be main- 
tained. 

Nor is this mere theory : the effect of 
the seasons is never the same in all coun« 
tries; an excess of moisture, which is 
fatal to the crop in one part of Europe, 
may, in another, from the difference of 
soil, be highly beneficial. This is proved 
by experience. In England, during the 
great scarcity in 1800, the harvest was 
most abundant in Spain. Again, 1803 
was an abundant year in England, whiU 
Spain suffered all the evils of a famine. 
Prices rose 400 per cent, in the latter 
country, an evil which might have been 
prevented by an unrestricted intercourse. 

Holland always depended on foreigners 
for a stipply of grain, and the prices have 
been steady and uniform. There is 
always abundance of food in the world 
when the use of it is not interdicted by 
absurd restrictions. Monopoly is the 
parent of scarcity, dearness, and under- ^ 
tainty. By our policy we deny our*- 
selves the benefit of that wise provision, 
which Nature herself has made for 
equalizing^ prices. Under the present 
system, abuBdant crops are a real evil to 
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the agriculturist; he cannot export hia 
surplus produce till the price fguls to a . 
level with that of other countries, and to 
this cause the late distresses.of the farmer 
were owing. Landlords, not wishing to 
see the price reduced to the average rate 
of other countries, introduced the law of 
1814, to exclude foreign corn till the 
price rose to 80f. per quarter, or double 
the price in France. 

What is absurdly called a ptotecting 
lawt is really injurious, to the permanent 
interest of the cultivator. By the inter- 
ference of the legislature, the price of 
wheat rose in 1817 to 75*. per quarter, 
and in 1 8 19. to 9 U. per quarter. Farmers 
tlien thought golden days -w^re about to 
return. Prices, however, began to fall, 
and: in 1823 was reduced so low as 38*. 
per quarter. This unusual depression 
rose solely from restrictions on importa- 
tions. It is. demonstrable that the evils 
of fluctuation in price can never be avert- 
ed by* prohibitory enactments, which 
flatter with hopes that cannot be realized. 

Much has been said of flagitious at- 
tempts to exasperate one class of .the 
community against another. But can any 
thing .be better devised for this purpose 
than the Corn Laws, which place the 
interests of the landlords at variance with 
that, of all other classes. .It is no exag- 
geration to say, that they have turned the 
blessings of Providence into ^ curse. 
Farmers formerly looked to an abimdant 
harvest as the. source of prosperity and 
l^vealth. How great and melancholy is 
the change! Plenty is now considered 
the forerunner of bankruptcy, poverty, 
and ruin.' When the farmers are not 
suflering from abundance, other classes 
are.suflieriijg from scajcity and high price ; 
so that under the Corn Law system, there 
is neither good nor bad harvest which is 
not accompanied with more or less of dis- 
tress and sufleripg. 

. Mr. M'Culloch. concluded, with refer- 
ing to. the work of Colpnel Torrens on the 
** Corn Laws," and quoted a striking pas- 
sage illustrative of the misery occasioned 
by alternations.of high and low prices in the 
national subsistence. 



Dr.Whiston dining one day with lady 
Jekyll, sister to -lord Soraers, she asked 
him the reason why woman was made 
out of the rib ? Whiston, after reflecting 
a moment replied, *•* Indeed, my lady, 
-I don't know ; except it was because the 
rib is the crookedest part of the body." 

WEAVINp IN INDIA. 

Ttt£ ,CQnditiQA 9^m^ ^^jOffOB^ as fhp 



Chinese, jtbe Hindoos, and laost of tbe 
African race, has continued unchanged 
for such a long period of years,' that we 
might really doubt whether man, placed 
under ceitam moral and phyjsical institu- 
tions, is a progressive animal. At this day 
the instruments of weaving in India are 
now precisely of the same construction as 
they were tw.o thousand years ago. This 
Indians still spin their yarn,web^as well;]ai 
weft, with distaff' and spindle ; and the 
loom upon which the cloth is wdVen is 
composed of a few sticks or reeds ; and 
when in operation, it. is placed under the 
shade of a tamarind or mango tree, with 
the balance fastened to one of t^e branches. 
Two loops underneath the gear, in which 
the weaver inserts his great toes, serve as 
treadles; and the shuttle, formed like a 
netting needle, but of a length exceeding 
the breadth of the cloth, is used alter- 
nately ty draw through the weft and to 
Strike it up into the web. The loom has 
90 beam, the warp is laid upon the ground, 
the whole length of the piece of cloth ; 
and upon this primitive machine theA^- ' 
tics produce muslins, which have long 
been subjects of admiration for their beauty 
g^nd the fineness of their texture ! 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 

iNSTrrunoNs. 

M?. Partinotcn's lecture on at- 
mospheric electricity to the.inemhers.of 
the Spital/ields Mechanica* Institution, 
will now claim our attention. 

The lecturer commenced bis subject 
by briefly adverting . to the . history of 
coated electrics: and stated, that the 
principle of. a charged electric was first 
attempted to be explained by Von Kleist^ 
in 1745, but it was more fully examined 
at Leyden, where some curious experi- 
ments were performed with a phial; 
hence, a phial or jar coated on the inside 
and outside, for the purpose of charging, 
is generally called the Leyden phial—* 
and. the charging and discharging of a 
coated electric, the Leydeti experiment, 

Tbe manner, in- which this discovery 
was made, in Holland, is curious. and in* 
teresting: Professor Mu^chenbroe^k and 
his friends, observing that electrified bo- 
dies readily lost their electricity Sy con- 
tact with the atmosphere, imagined that 
the escape of the electric fluid might be 
prevented by enclosing the . electrified 
body in a glass vessel. To effect this, a 
member of the university, of the name of 
Cuneus, filled a bottle with water, which 
he afterwards electrified ; and bringing bis 
hanjd in contact '^^th the prime cci^iduQtor 
while he dis^ngaj^d it frpm the ii^iQ^ 
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he was much surprised by a suddensbolck^ 
simiiar to .what is now generally, taken, by 
persons of the n)ost delicate temperameBt. 
The -public ■ exhibition of this new elec- 
trical pbenomeoon, excited in the minds of 
the 'early philosophers the most lively 
emotions of fear and dismay, and contri- 
buted materially to the exaggerated ac« 
counts they gave of its effects. 
< One of the most learned of these philo- 
sophers says, that on producing, the elec- 
Uical communication, he found his body 
convulsed in a most violent degree, and 
that it put his blood into great agitation ; 
he also felt, or, at least, says he felt, a 
heaviness on his head, as iC a stone laj 
upon it: and he further adds, that it 
produced a profuse bleeding at the nose. 
His wife, however, whose curiosity was 
stronger than her fearSy also received the 
shock, and found herself so weak, that 
she' could hardly walk for a considerable 
time afterwards. 

. So entire an ignorance of the principle 
of this simple experiment, and so complete 
a perversion even of the corporeal expe- 
rience of these early philosophers, can 
only be accountied for by reference to that 
fruitful source of error, a warm imagina- 
tion, unguided by the light of science. 
We must still, however, recollect that 
this experiment was made when the 
science of electricity was but in its in- 
fancy, and when,, indeed, the phenomena 
attendant on charged electrics were but 
imperfectly, known, 

A nearly similar instance, however, is 
recorded by the cielebrated traveller Bel* 
2oni, who, during his residence in Egypt, 
had occasion to employ an electrical ma- 
chine for the amusement of the Bashaw of 
that country. With your permission, we 
wiil take the anecdote in bis own words : 

" Having heard of electricity, he sent 
to England for two. electrical machines, 
one with a plate, the other with a cylin- 
der : the former was broken by the voyage, 
.the latte" was dismounted. . The physi- 
cian of the Bashaw, an Armenian, did 
not know how to set it up. Happening 
to be at the garden one evening, when 
they were- attempting it, and could not 
succeed, I was requested to put the seve- 
ral pieces together; and having done so, 
■made one of the soldiers mount on the 
insulating stool, charged the machine, 
and gave the Turk a good shock ; who 
expecting no such thing, uttered a loud 
cry, and jumped off, as much terrified as 
if he had seen the devil." 

I have quoted Belzoui's words, and it 
may be proper to add, that the traveller 
'afterwards repeated the experiment, mak- 
ing his* highness, who till then had been 
:4$QlDpietely increduloo9> fi»no part of the 



circuit; and he immediately leaped from 
the stool, no less alarmed than the soldier ; 
and wondering how the machine could 
have such power on ^he human frame. 
. The power of points to communicate 
a rotatory motion was then exemplified, 
with reference to an electrical orrery. 




Mr. Partington observed, that he should 
have previously exhibited the apparatus 
represented in the above diagram, but it 
was not prepared when he had the ho- 
nour to address the members on Monday 
last The sun and earth go round their 
common centre of gravity in a lunar 
month. These motions are represented 
by an electrical experiment as follows: 
the ball S represents the sun, E the earth, 
and M the moon, connected with wires 
a c, and b d; a is the centre of gravity 
between the earth and sun. These three 
balls,' and their connecting wires, are 
hun^ and supported on the sharp point of 
a wire A, which is set upright in the 
prime conductor B of the electrical ma- 
chine ; tlie earth and moon hanging upon 
the sharp point of the wire c, in which 
wire is a pointed short pin, sticking out 
horizontally; and there is just such 
another pin at E, sticking out in the same 
manner, in the wire that connects the 
earth and moon. 

When the working of the electrical 
machine is commenced, and consequently 
these balls and wires are electrified, ^e 
fluid that flies off horizontally from the 
points causes S and £ to move round 
their common centre 'of gravity a ; and 
E and M to move round their common 
centre of gravity b: and as E and M 
are light when compared with S and E, 
there is much less friction on the point 6 
than upon the point a, so that £ and M 
will make a much greater number of re- 
volutions about the point 5, than S and £ 
make about the point a. The weights of 
the balls may be adjusted so that £ and 
M may go twelve tiroes round 6, in the 
time that S and £ go once round a. 
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X tUtre hitherto confined myself, ob* 
served Mr. Partington, to that part of the 
^ence of electricity, which relates to its 
more obvious results of attraction and re* 
pnbion, and the various phenomena con- 
nected with coated electrics ; it niay now, 
however, be advisable for us to turn to 
its practical use when applied to some of 
the general purposes of life. 

Br. Franklin appears to have been the 
first who ascertained the identity of at- 
mospheric electricit}r, pr lightnin^j^ and 
that produced by artificial ineans : and he 
was not long in applying this ingenious 
discovery to the protection of buildings 
during a thunder-storm. 

The great similarity between lightning 
and artificial electricity, is not merely 
di^pxerable in a few' appearances only, 
but may be traced throughout nearly all 
their numerous effects. • Lightning de- 
stroys buildings, and suspends the animal 
functions; a similar efiect may also be 
produced by means of artificial electricity, 
lightning also bums combustible bodies, 
and melts metals ; both of which we may 
very readily effect by means of the elec- 
tric fluid. 

But, independently of these and other 
striking coincidences, their identity ha& 
been M\y proved, by the matter of light- 
ning having been actually brought down 
from the clouds, by means of metallic 
rods ; and the fluid thus procured, has 
charged Leyden jars ; and, indeed, pro- 
duced all the phenomena which arise from 
the action of the electrical machine. 

To prove the identity of lightning and 
electricity. Dr. Franklin employed a kite 
of considerable size« which he raised with 
a string in the ordinary way ; and on the 
passage of an electrical cloud, he found 
that a large jar connected with the lower 
end of the string was readily charged. 

The success with which this attempt to 
employ the very bolts of heaven was at- 
tended, induced several philosophers to 
repeat the experiment, ana amongst these 
we may enumerate Professor Richmao, 
who, in his ardent thirst for the further- 
ance of this interesting science, fell a sa- 
crifice to one of the most terrific of all 
natural phenomena. 

This unfortunate catastrophe took place 
during a thunder<storm, in the autumn of 
1753. He was examining the electricity 
'of the atmosphere with a rod of Consider- 
able altitude, unprovided with any appa- 
ratus for conveying away the electricity 
when overcharged ; and whilst attending 
to an experiment, his head accidentally 
approached the insulated rod. A thunder 
cloud passing at the instant, was attracted 
by the rod, down which the electric fluid 
passed^ and entering his body« immedi- 



ately deprived hitn of Itfi. A red nt4 
was prodncod on his forehead, his sm 
was burst open, and part of his waistcoat 
singed, while a gentleman who happened 
to be near him at the time was struck to 
the earth senseless, and the door split 
and torn off its hinges. 

From this, then, it will bt seen how 
much caution it is necessary to observe in 
the performance of these experiments ; so 
that, on the whole, it is more advisable 
to employ an electrical machine, than t« 
collect the fluid naturally from the atmo* 
sphere. 

From what I have now statedi it will 
be evident that the phenomena attendant 
on a thunder-sform arises from the elec* 
trie equilibrium beio? destroyed ; and it 
has been found that Uie clouds are some* 
times positively, and at other times nega» 
iivefy electrified. When the ehud* art 
positively electrified, the lightning will of 
course proceed downwards to the earth* 
But if, on the contrary, the electricity is 
in ej^cees on tho surface of the earth, it 
will pass to the cloud, and the equilibrium 
will be restored. 

Having thus briefly noticed tho analogy 
between atmospheric electricity, or light* 
ning, and that produced by artificiid 
means, it may now be advisable to exa- 
mine more minutely, the connection be* 
tween cause and effect, in this most stri- 
king of all natural phenomena. 

When I charge a I^eyden jar, or take ^ 
spark from the prime conductor, the report 
is distinctly Aearif, and the/a«A is visiile. 
But this, it maybe said, are as nothing 
when compared to the tremendous reveN 
berations that accompany a thunder-stom. 
This I think may readily be conceded^ 
and yet the cause may in both cases be 
precisely identical. 

To conceive this, it will only be neces- 
sary to bear in mind, that the largest con* 
dttctor yet employed has scarcely ofl^ered 
a surface equal to one hundred fbet in 
diameter, while the great natural con- 
ductors, or rain clouds, frequently occupy 
a space of many miles in extent. 

The nearest approach to the tremendous 
grandeur exhibited in the phenomena at- 
tendant upon atmospheric electricity was^ 
1 believe, efifected in the apparatus con- 
structed by Mr. Cuthbertson, for iheTey- 
lerian Museum, to which I have alresdy 
alluded. The spark furnished by this 
machine was more than fourteen inches 
in length, and so dense, that the mere 
passage of the spark without a battery 
was enough to melt a metal wire two feet 
in length. 

Elevated metallic, conductors are 
frequently applied to buildings as a se- 
cunty against the effects of- lightnings and 
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ilke yrkj ift which thefte act may bie illiis- 
trated in the most familiar maooer* 

•If wt suppose a representation of 
the earth, and a cloud above over- 
charged with the electric fluid, it will be 
quite evident that a dischaige must take 
place the moment that it comes in contact 
with any prominent body. Should it en- 
Miinter an elevated building in its pro- 
gress, the most tremendous effects are 
frequently the result. 

The cause of this will be obvious, when 
we recollect that the materials of which 
buildings are usually composed, though 
a better conductor than air, are still but 
little calculated to discharge the immunise 
reservoirs of electricity contained in a 
large thunder cloud. By the use of a 
metallic rod, however, we. readily form a 
communication between a cloud and the 
kaitK, so as to protect the less prominent 
Wdies in its neighbourhood. It will, 
however, be quite evident that the me- 
tallic rod employed for this purpose must 
be higher than the building it is intended 
to secure. 

To experimentally illustrate the value 
of a metal conductor, such as was intro- 
duced by Franklin, we may employ the 
model of a small tower furnished with 
this useful appendage; in which the 
metallic communication is continuous to 
the base. — ^The ball resting on the brick is 
represented in jthe diagram beneath, a 
metal wire passing from its upper extre- 
mity to the base of the tower. 




If, continued Mr. Partington, we now 
destroy the communication by reversing 
the brick on which the tower is made to 
rest, it will be thrown down by the force 
of the explosion. 

That a pointed conductor is preferable 
to one with a blunt end may very readily 
be shown. We have seen, that in the 
usual mode of discharging a coated elec* 
trie, which is similar to a thunder cloud, 
a report is heard, and the equilibrium 
between them is immediately ^produced 
by the explosion. . 



That a pointed conductor, howerer, is 
preferable to the ball we employ ^r this 
purpose may readily be shown, for a 
small point will gradually draw off the 
whole of the electric flmd without any 
noise whatever. 

We may place '^e tower as in the 
former case, and, removing the ball, ex- 
pose a point to the electrified body. It is 
now quietly drawn off, so that a large cloud 
may be gradually emptied of its explosive 
contents without a chance of concussion. 

To fully illustrate this valuable applica- 
tion of the science of electricity the lecturer 
provided another model,- furnished with a 
similar conductor, but the rod passing 
through an inflammable material, and this 
being ignited by the passage of the elee<k 
tiic fluid, served to show the danger of 
carrying animperfect series of conducting 
rods through the centre of a building. 

Mr. Partington concluded his lecture 
by observing, that with regard io the use- 
fulness of lightning, it was remarkable^ 
that as the passage of this subtile fluid 
promotes the union of some gases whil^ 
It decomposes others, the effect produced 
by lightning must necessarily be that of 
materially purifying the atmosphere, 
which would otherwise, in the warmet 
seasons of the year, be so vitiated, as to b^ 
totally unfit for respiration. 

I do not mean to say that this is the 
sole cause of the purifying process, but it 
must evidently tend to produce such an 
effect. 

NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY* 

His majesty's ship Blossom has leflt 
Portsmouth upon a voyage of discovery 
and survey in the Pacific Ocean. After 
visiting Pitcairn Island, Otaheite, Easter 
and Friendly Islands, and settling indis- 
putably the position of all the islands 
with which that neighbourhood abounds, 
we understand the Blossom is to proceed 
to Behring's Straits ; and if the season 
admit of it, to proceed round Icy Cape, 
(which has not been effected since cap- 
tain Cook's discovery of it,) along the 
northern shore of America towards Hecl^ 
and Fury Strait, for the purpose of falling 
in with captain Franklin or captain Parry ; 
and if captain Beechey find the sea open, 
it is most likely he will not omit so for- 
tunate an opportunity of accomplishing 
this desirable object. We understand, 
also, that the Blossom is to complete the 
survey of the coast of America in inch 
parts about Beh ring's Straits as are im- 
perfectly known ; and after having ren- 
dered captain Franklin the assistance he 
may require, she is to proceed entirely 
upon discovery, directing her route for 
such purpose towards those parts of ihit 
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Pa^HRrldch are the least known lot &e- 
quent^* She is furnished with a large 
supply of presents, for the purpose .'of bar- 
tering with the islanders, and has on 
board a handsome present >for the king of 
Otaheite, and the king of the Sandwich 
Islands. The Lords of the Admiralty 
have appointed Mr. Tradescant Say to be 
naturalist to the expedition ; and we look 
to the most interesting results from the 
several purposes intended to be accom« 
plished by it. The surveying and open- 
ing a communication with the Friendly 
Islands may eventually prove of consider- 
able importance. Upwards of 12,000 
acres of land have been some time en*' 
closed, and employed in the cultivation of 
cotton; the samples of which are pro- 
nounced inferior to the Lea Islapd cotton, 
bi)t much superior to Egyptian. 

ASBESTOS. 

From this fossil was formerly manu- 
factured a sort of cloth, and likewise 
paper,; which was considered imperishable, 
rliny says, he himself had seen napkins 
thereof, which, being taken foul from the 
table after a feast, were thrown into the 
fire, and by that means were better 
scoured than if they had been washed in 
water. But its principal use, according 
to the same author, was for the making 
of shrouds for royal funerals, to wrap, up 
the corpse, so that the ashes might be 
preserved distinct from those of the wood, 
whereof the funeral pile was composed ; 
and the princes of Tartary, according to 
the accounts in the " Philosophical 
Tnmsactions," still use it at this day in 
burning their dead. The method of pre- 
paring the incombustible paper and cloth 
is thus described by Ciampini: — The 
stone is laid to soak in warm water ; 
then opened and divided by the hands, 
that the earthy matter may be washed 
out. This ablution being several times 
repeated, the flax-like filaments are col* 
leeted and dried ; and they are mosjt 
conveniently spun with an addition of 
flax. The shorter filaments, which sepa- 
rate in washing the stone, may be made 
into paper in the common manner. 

T6^PERATUn£ OF THE earth's SURFACE. 

From a general and extensive review 
of the experimental data respecting the 
temperature of different places on the 
earth's surface, the editor of the AnnnUs 
de Chimie deduces the following results :^ 

• In no place on the earth's surface, nor 
at any season, will a thermometer raised 
two or three ^metres above the soil, and 
sheltered from all reverberation, attain 
the 37*^ of Reaumer, 46^ centigrade, 
(114^ ^ Faht.) 



. • On the, Qpen sea, the temptrature of 
the air, whatever be the place or season, 
will never reach 25** Reaumer, or 31** 
centigrade, (87° 8' Faht.) 

The greatest degree of cold ever ob-, 
served on our globe, with a thermometer 
suspended in the air, is .40** Reaumer, or 
*50*^ centigrade below zero, (58° Faht.) 

The temperature of the water of the 
ocean, in any latitude, or at any season, 
never rises above 24° Reauiber, or 30** 
centigrade, (86** Faht.) 



jS#feCULUM CiELORUM FOR THIT 
ENSUING month; 

Conjunctions, — Of the Sun and Saturn, 
in 11 degrees 18 minutes of Gemini, on 
the morning of the 2d, at a quarter past, 
five ; of the Moon and Venus, in 20 de- 
grees and 16 minutes of Taurus, on the 
evening of the 13th, at a tquarter before 
eight ; of the Moon and Mercury, in 35 
minutes of Gemini, in the afternoon ,of 
the 14th, at half past three ; of the Moon 
and Saturn;. in 13 degrees and 3. minutes 
of Gemini, in the afternoon of the -15th, 
at half past two ; of the Moon and Mars, 
in 19 degrees and 10 minutes of Gemini, 
on|tke morning of the 16tk, at two ; of the 
Moon and Jupiter, in 13. degrees IjS mi- 
nutes "of Leo, on the night of the 19th,. at 
half past eleven ; of Mercury and Saturn; 
in the afternoon of the 23d, at five, in 14 . 
degrees 4 minutes of Gemini. 

Station of Venua. — ^This phenomenon 
will happen on the ^h, in 20 degrees 3 
minutes of Taurus, the angular distance 
of the planet from the Sun being then 28 
degrees 13 minutes. 

Apsides of the Moon^-r-The Moon will 
be in her apogee on the 9th, and in her 
perigee on the 23d. 

Other Phenomena, — Mercury will be 
at his greatest western elongation on the 
10th, his angular distance from the Sun 
being then 23 degrees 19 minutes. The 
Sun will enter Cancer on the 2Ut at 48 
minutes past six ih .the afternoon. .At 
this moment he will be at his greatest 
northern. declination, 23 degrees 28 mi- 
nutes. On the 3Qth, Mercury will be in 
his ascending node. Throughout this 
month Venus will be a conspicuous object 
in the morning before sunrise; and 
Jupitdr and his satellites n^ay Jl>e advan- 
tageously seen every clear evening by 
those provided wtth telescopes. .- This ' 
planet sets on the. 1st at two miuAtes bcir 
fore midnight ; and on the morning of tbe 
30th at eight minutes pa^t.ten. 
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Tnt new romantic drama produced last 
week at this theatre, though by no means 
destitute of merit, possesses not, we appre- 
hend, sufficient stamen, either in plot or 
conduct, to maintain itself very long on 
the boards. The story, as familiar to our 
earlier years as it is wild and incredible 
in its nature, loses much of its interest, 
from the want of novelty. Besides, our 
knowledge of the popular ignorance from 
which the tale of the Wlrteniberg doctar 
originated, is accompanied with a disgust 
inseparable from the witnessing any effort 
to perpetiMte the mind's misinformation, 
and lead it through the paths of falsehood 
and darkness. By the ancient Greeks, 
'sVich a naitativecLs ihaXoi Doctor Faustus, 
might have been received as a refined 
allegory, carrying with it a useful moral ; 
but m these morfe enlightened times, it can 
be cohsidered only as a senseless series of 
improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
'founded on any thing but taste or ratio- 
nality. 

Yet we are free to allow, that our own 
admirable Marlow, and the German 
Goethe, have ' not disdained to exercise 
tiieir talents' on the same subject ; but 
even their authority is not sufficient so far 
to influence our judgment, as to reconcile 
ual to the propriety of giving the life, 
deaths and descent into keU; of Doctor 
FaustHs, in stage representation. .But 
.waving this o^ection, weighty as we 
leaily think it, the incidents are both too 
'little- consistent in themselves, and too in- 
differently combinedi to excite that in- 
"tertet without which all dramatic enact- 
jnent loses its best and strongest attrac- 
tion : and we insist, that among the un- 
diramatized sul^ects, both in history and 
romance, we could point out several, which 
in many respects are much more eligible 
for stage adaptation, than the present. 

The outline of the nlot, (all that we 
have room for,) is as follows : — 

The first scene, which is introduced by 
an overture of Weber, and a prologue, 
delivered by Tkrry, presents to us 
Faustus with his volume of occult science; 
just at the moment when his long re- 
search of supernatural power has been 
crowned with succe^, and to use an 
appropriate [expression, he and the devil 
have become hand and glove. The prince 
of the air is at first too terrible to behold, 
without inward commotion ; but after- 
wards exhibits himself in the humble 
guise of a valet. The dialogue that then 
ensues between the doctor and his satanic 
attendant, informs us, that Faustus has 
commenced his career of guilt, by the 



seduction of Jldintt niece of the cotiiit of 
■Casanova. By the magic of Mepkbto^ 
philest he is then transported to the heart 
of Venice, where he meets with Adine^ 
(who, since, her aberration from the path ■ 
of virtue, had separated from him,) and 
•her cousin, Rosalia, daughter of the 
count, with whom, notwithstanding his re- 
tained affection for Adihe, he instantly 
■ and openly falls in love.. By the aid of 
the minister of evil, he, however, imme- 
diately obtains a sequestered meeting with 
his first favourite, and is seen, with her in 
the midst of a wilderness, by moonlight. 
He endeavours, but in vain, to persuade 
her to share the credit he has obtained 
with the spirit of darkness ; and on her 
refusal, invokes the fiend to bear her away 
by force; but in the critical moment, 
Mepkistophiles appears, and the ravisher 
flies dismayed. The next exploit to which 
Faustus is instigated by his infernal 
friend and counsellor, is that of obtaining 
forcible possession of Rosalia, This at- 
tempt bein^opposed by Enrico, the brother 
of. Adine, in their encounter, Enrico is 
killed ; when Faustus, though . somewhat 
touched by remorse at this first scene of 
blood, withdraws, with his demoniac at- 
tendant, to the splendour and revelry of 
his palace, where * he again joins Adine, 
who, ignorant that he is the destroyer of 
her brother, sCrives to prevail upon him to 
veil his past criminal conduct toward her 
by the solemnity of a nuptial union, with 
which persuasion he is about to comply, 
when MontoUo enters, dissuading him 
from the measure, and at the same time 
induces Adine, for the sake of her own 
future peace and safety, to suffer herself 
to be separated from him. After this, 
Faustus, influenced by his diabolical ally, 
and the inebriating bottle, renews his de- 
signs on Rosalia ; when being discovered 
in the palace of her father, count Casa* 
nova, and fearing to fall into the hands of 
the inquisition, the evil genius effects his 
escape, by multiplying himself and the 
doctor sixfold, when, by the . further ope- 
ration, of his mysterious power, they all 
vanish. 

Proceeding from crime to crime, and 
constantly improving in the science of 
sensual iniquity; alternately exulting in 
the success of his wickedness, and expe- 
riencing the pangs of remorse ; now trans- 
ported to the dungeons of justice, and 
then wafted to the palace of Milan, he 
at length becomes a regicide, by killing 
the sleeping monarch, whose Semblance 
he then assumes, whose throne he ascends 
and tyrannically maintains, till recognised 
•by Adine, and deserted by the Demon, he 
is hurled from his *<baa eminence" by 
avenging fiends, and, in his own recovered 
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form^ind oovntoiiaiice, is phinged beadi* 
long into tha fiery gulf of Pandtmonium. 
This ii the main businessi The under 
plot, in which Harley is aa comie as hit 
aituatioD will allow him to be, is not worth 
detailing. Wall4ck, though not perfectly 
at home in JFVitw/tM} throws into the part 
a good deal of spirited acting ; Browne 
was quite lively and talkative enough in 
the Count t Miss J. Paton, Miss Povey, 
»nd Miss STBVHBifs, were eharacteristic 
and sweetly-melodious in R^tolia, Lucetta, 
wd^diM: and the musiO) the principtd 
part of whieh is by BishoPi though not 
sparingly sprinkled with plagiarisms, poe- 
tesses some little origbality, and while it 
too often reminds us of Weber, indicates 
that the comjposers might have more 
confidently reked on their own resources^ 



M&tji of ^ctnxxttutH^ 

fiidtf 17.— To day the Catholic Relief 
Bitl was consigned to the " tomb of the 
Capulets*** All the bishops voted against 
it except those of Norwich and Rochester. 
The ministers were somewhat unreasonable 
in their expectations ; instead of a mar- 



about to proesei oti H iMy«g6 td JPeten« 
burg, and other northern courts. 

Mr. Huskissot) is really an industrious 
little man : his bill, now in progress 
tiirough Parliament, for consolidating |ha 
custom laws, will repeal at one ^* feU 
swoop,*' 465 acts of Parliament, removipg 
thereoy a fruitful soiv?es of litigation and 



jority of 48, thejj expected a majority of 

65. Various opinions are entertained on _ 

the result, but one is so singular, that I ^ who have no coaches, and who baV^ 

must needs put it down. '* What say therefore, no feeling for varnisb» quarrel 



: here were 508 petitions presentsd to 
the house of lords against further conces- 
sion to the Roman Catholics, and 88 in 
their favour. This would form an unsafe 
criterion of the respective numbem ^ 
Catholie and anti-catholic petitioners, since 
many of the petitions are known to have 
been got up on a hmU scaie, am) of course 
did not contain an equal number of sig- 
natures. 

23.— MACAPAMistKo. The world if 
really very hard to please t fvory ono is 
now complaining of the Mecwamiiad 
streets in London. In the first place it 
is discovered they blind usi Inflammations 
of the eyes have been upeoinmonly pre^ 
yalent of late, and tb^y are attribvt«d Ip 
the fine particles of granite dust, wbicli 
cannot be kept out of the eyes» or got 
out when once in. The owners of 
carnages also find great fault with this 
same granite dust, because^ being* venr 
hard and gritt^r^ it scrapes off the taraisb 
when the carriage is eleaned. People 



they would tne people of Ireland gain by 
the Emancipation Bill 1 It might throw 
open a few situations of honour and emo- 
lument to the higher, but it would do 
nothing for the lower orders. Nay, it 
might even be injurious to them : while 
the Catholic nobility and sentry suffer 
linder a common system of mjustice and 
proscription, along with their poorer 
Dretbren, they will doubtless feel a com- 
munity of interest and object ; but should 
iheir claims be conceded, they will no 
longer have the samfs motives for exertion, 
and might possibly unite with their 
4)ppressors I" This struck me as a new view 
of the subject which, till the other day, I 
had not seen* 

Important tpCarriersv— ^The Court 
of King's Bench has decided, that a coach 
proprietor is responsible for all parcels 
committed to his charge, although he 
might have advertised that he wo^ld not 
be accountable for any parcel above a 
certain amount, unless paid for accordingly. 
This was decided not to be a sufficient 
notipe ; and the Chief Justice suggested, 
that a coach proprietor ought to give every 
person bringing a parcel, a paper contain- 
ing that notification. 

18r-The great sir William Curtis w 



with Macadam- s dirt again^ on account of 
its extraordinary substance in Wet weather, 
when the Macadamized street! become 
impassable masses; wbile^ in dry, finfe 
weather, on the other hand, his roads tako 
the air» fly away on the wind, and tor»- 
m<»it osir eyes, as already dcscribtd, 
crusting them over with flour of granite, 
in such a sort that, if w:e ean se« «t all* 
we majr be said to be a most penetrating 
generation, seeing through mili^stoiies^ 
thing which our fathers, it is proverbial, 
could never accomplish before us. To 
compensate for the destruction of onr sight, 
for the Wear and tear of vamtsh* and for 
the sloughs, we enjoy the unspeakable 
advantage of not hearing the noise of 
carriages, which used to W^n vs to gtt 
out of the way, if we did not desire to be 
run over! The Sooner the stones are 
laid down tgain the better, and let 
tratellers carefully note down in their 
journals, that Macadtonised roads arc 
good for the country, but bid ibr ft 
jnetropolis. ' 
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fitgb Water. Mom. X. 40 m.— fiven. XU 14 m, 
Hun rises, ni.^m, ; aets YIII. 3 m. 

CHBONotooY.— 1545. Cardinal Bea- 
ion, th^ *^ Bonner of Scotland," was as9as- 
sinated in the castle of St. Andrew*s. The 
ifMBcdiate eaiiiie of this murder was his 
severity to the reformers,, and particularly 
the harbaroud and illegal execution of the 
famous George Wishart, whom the car- 
dinal condemned to the flames alive for 
beresy> and he exultingly beheld from 
his own window the dismal Spectacle of 
Wishart's sufferings and death, 

^tig XKlX.'^Trinity Sunday* 

ftigh Water, Morn. XI. 48 m.— Bven. 0. 0. m. 
Sunday Lesfloni, Morn. Gen. 1; Matf. 8. 
BrttL Oen. 18 j 1 John, it 

Stephen, bishop of Lie^e, first drew up 
ixi office in commemoration of the Holif 
jTVint/y, about the year 920; but the 
festival was not formally admitted into 
the Romish .church till the fourteenth 
century, under the pontificate of John 
XXII. 

Chronology. — 1660. Charles II. was 
restored, being the anniversary of his birth- 
day. The 29th is still celebrated in some 
parts of England with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, by the people wearing 
oak leaves, cpvered with leaf gold, in their 
hats, to commemorate the concealment of 
Charles in an oak after the battle of Wor- 
cester, 

&ias XXX.— Monday. 

High Water, Mom. 0. 23 m.— Sven. 0. 55 m. 

. Customs. — ^This being tha Monday 
after W/dtsun iveek, .a curious custom is 
observed at Pidlington, in Oxfordshire. A 
fat lamb is provided, and the maids of the 
« towq, having their thumbs tifd behind 
them* run after, it,, and she that with her 
mouth takes and- holds the lamb, is de- 
clared lady of the iambt which being 
dtessed with the. «W hanging on, is 
carried on a large pole before the lady 
and her companions to the green, attended 
yAthi music, and- a morris dance of m^n, 
and another of women j where the rest of 
the day in spei)t in Jdaiicing, .mirth, and 
mcriy glee. Next, day the lamb is part 
baked, boiled, and roasted, for the lady's 
feast, where she sits in state at the uppet 
end of the table, and her companions with 
lier, with music and other attendant^, 
which ends the celebration. 

Chbonoloot.— *1431. The heroic Joau 
D'ArOi who fMBimatMl the expiring 



valour of the Frencb natioiH burnt .alive 
at Rouen by the English as a sotcefess. 

1610.— Expired «ir Peter Paul Rubens, 
the most eminent of the Flemish school oi 
painters, born in 157SI; but whether at 
Antwerp or Cologne, is not determined. 

1654. Christina, queeh of Sweden, re« 
signed her crown, and retired to private 
lire* Upon her abdication, she caused a 
medal to be struck, with this legend.' 
" Parnassus is worth .mere than a throne,'* 

1744. Expired Alexander Pope, one of 
the first in rank amoUf^ the English poets, 
for the elegance and harmony of his numr 
bers. 

1778. Died at Paris, aged 85, the 
celebrated M. de Voltaire. 

iHaj} XKXh— Tuesday. 

High Water, Morn. 1. 24 m.— Even. 1. 54m* 
Fun Moon, XI. 58ni. night. 

LuKAR £ctii>8&.— There will be n 
slight eclipse of the moon this evening, 
which, if the night prove clear, will be 
visible to the inhabitants of Great Britain 
from the beginning to the ending. The 
lunar obscuration begins at 53 minutei 
after 11; and ends at 23 minutes 19 
seconds after midnight. Digits eclipsed 
are 0° 12^ on the moon's northern hltib, 
or from the southern side of, the earth's 
shadow. 

Sluw h'— Wednesday, 

High Water, Mom. II. 25 in.--Even. 11.47. m. 

JuNB had its name from the Latin 
Junius, from its being the month for vounff 
pec^le, as the month of May was for the 
old. June is drawn by artists in a mantle 
of dark green. It is the pleasing season 
when, as Thomson expresses it, 

Heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs. 
And fruits, and flowers, on feature's ample 

lap. 

Sune II. — Thursday. 

High Water, Morn. III. 9 m^Evea. III. 27 nt 

jjinm m. — Friday, 

On this daj, 1822, died Mr. Hatly, th« 
celebrated mineralogist, whose important 
discoveries in crystallop-aphy are ftimiliaif 
to the admirers of this interesting science. 
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THE SETTING SUN. 

How glorious the setting saa to view. 
Now shaded — now triumphant o'er the 
clouds — - 
On them reflecting bright its gorgeous 

hue,; . . . : '. 

As if indignant e'en in Us adieu 
At thie thick mass which half the' west 
enshrouds'! 
How beautiful to watch it linger stilt 
Expanding oh the brOw of yon high hill'; 
And> hero-like, assuming all its might; 
• Ere it descend !— Far lovelier to the 

sight, 
And sweeter is th« parting smiU^it b«amir 
On vales aiid meadows, hUls,- and tippling 
streams, 
That glow, and settn to tremble witii 
delight, - . 
Than when at noon it gilds the eastern 

sky, 
Or shines at noon in full supremacy. 
J.E.S, 



CRUSHING AND WASHING LEAD 
ORE. 

Tnxs process is performed by a large 
overshot water wheel, which gives motion 
to smaller ones that are employed to raise 
the waggons containing the ore tip an 
inclined plane. From these the ore is 
thrown into an inverted hollow pyramid, 
called a shute ; the roller is furrowed 
something like the roller of a coffee-mill, 
and is so balanced by large stone weights, 
as to raise the roller, when a piece too hard 
to break comes in contact with, and would 
be likely to injure the roller; from this 
the ore goes to another until it is suffi- 
ciently broken to be washed. This is 
done by putting the ore into an iron sieve, 
with two lone pieces of iron on each side, 
and perforata with three holes something 
Urger than an iron peg which is put 
through one of them, and the end of a lever 
is jerked slowly (over a large trough of 
water) by a boy : the ^avity of the lead 
sinking in through the sieve to the bottom 
of the trough, leaving part of the lighter 
and^ larger substances in the sieve, which 
agua undergo the process of grinding 



smaller. .The ore is agaid wasWI, a large 
hole is made in the ground, surrounded 
with atones, a stream of water passet into 
It ; .the lead sinks into the hole> and the 
sand is washed over an inclined plane : 
this sand is washed two or three times 
over, until $dl the lead is separated, which 
IS then sent to the smelting-honse. 



CUSTOM AT COVENTRY. 

Many years ago, a poor we&ver passing 
through the town of Devizes, without 
money and without friends, being over- 
taken by hunger, and * in the utmost 
. necessity, applied for charity to a bdcer» 
who kindly, gave him a penny Ipaf. The 
weaver ma:de his way to Coventry, where, 
after many years of industry, he amassed 
a fortune, and by his will; in remembance 
of the seasonable charity of the Devizes 
baker, he bequeathed a sum in trust for the 
purpose of distributing, on the anniversary 
day when he was so relieved, a haj£> 
penny loaf to every person in the town ; 
and' to every traveller who should pass 
through the town oh that day a. penny 
loaf. Ute will is faithfully admitfisterea, 
and the archduke of Austria and his suite, 
in the year 1786, passing through the town. 
6n the day of the Coventry loaf, in their 
way from Bath to London, a loaf "was 

S resented to each of them, of which the 
uke and duchess were cheerfully pleased' 
to accept ; and the custom struck ii/i- 
archduke so forcibly as 41 curious anecdtte 
in his travels, that he minuted down the 
circumstance; and the high persdnages 
seemed to take delight in breakfasting on 
the loaf, given as the testimony of grati- 
tude for a favour seasonably conferred. 



SMiTHPf iLD, Monday, May'93. 
MiAT, Per stone of 81bs. (to sint: the olfal.) 
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Beef *. .« • 4 e to 5 

Mnttoain the Wool • » • 5 6 

Ifntton Shorn 4 4 

Teal 6 6 

Pork 4 

lAmb 4 4 

Nbwgatk market (by the Carcass.) 
(P^ stone of Slbs.) .. 

Beef • • « ^ « « 3. 6 to 4 2 

Mutton 4 3 4 10 

Veal • 4 

Pork 4 4 8 

• 
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PENCARROW CASTLE. 



'' Thb manor of Peocarrow, in which the 
above spacious 4nansion is situated, was, 
at an early period; in' the family of Staple- 
ton ;i nearly, a century Ikter in that of 
Serjeaux, which, ended in .coheiresses. It 
is now -the property of sir Arscot Purry 
Mplesworth, bart. The present mansion 
was buiit about the year 1730, with stone 
from. a quarry on the.Barton.'estate. Bor- 
lase speaks of it as perhaps the most 
capadous residence in -Gornwall. John 
MoleswOrth was originally from North- 
amptonshire, and settled m Cornwall, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth : his grand- 
son, Hender, some time governor of 
Jamaica, was created a baronet in 1689, 
with remainder to his elder brother, sir 
John Molesworth, (then vice-admiral of 
Cornwall,) and his. heir male. 
. In the parish church is a monument of 
sir John' Molesworth, and ^ lady, and 
the villa contaiiui s^ . portrait ^ofur Arscot 
youu 



Molesworth's grandfather, by sir Joshua 
Keynoids. 



BREAKING UP. j 

* ** Appropinquat tQCt felix. 
Nunc et gaudionim." — Dulce J^omunt* 
Yes,- the season of roman^^e; the very 
.** bridal of the earth and sky," June, ilk 
come, and is it not, my young friends^ 
quite a different season from that, which 
a little while ago served us for discourses 1 
Black Monday with all its numerous train 
of mighty ills is succeeded, as .the vrinter 
is, by days of promise and holiday wea- 
ther:; and, instead of creeping like snaila 
unwillingly to school, ye are all of yoit 
about to throw your satchels aside, and 
to exchange the monotony of duty, and 
the wholesome V shackles of study, for a 
mother's luss^s, a father's sijoiles^ a Mend's 

- ^ ^ Digitized by Google 
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congratulations, fof yduf ^voTlriie* play- 
fields, your long-tailed ponies, your cricket 
bat, and your fishing rods, and in shorl^ 
for all the dear realities, and lon^ antici- 
pated delights, of the sohoolbOy's gq>dea 
of enchantment, dutct, duke thmum» 
Youth, youth ! it is the season of thy 
jubilee, go and be happy in it. Care, 
and labour, and anxiety, and difficulty, 
and danger, may embitter the future, and 
Why should yibu tiOt be joyous ere ^hes^ 
do come 1 ] 

^ How many are there "in populous 
city pent," that would deem it a fore- 
taste of paradise to " break up ** only for a 
little from the struggles and agitation of 
business, the perpetual restlessness and 
anxieties of dissipation; to forget, only 
for a few d^Vs, iiay hours, the spurns oif 
office^ and the contumely of the proud, 
amidst the quiet and unaffected beauties 
of fair nature's court, the peaceful and 
blooming couniry 1 How would the dark 
warehouse b« deserted, the dimly lighted 
office be thit^lied of its drudging and daily 
labourers 1 How would the duU and 
little deeorated lodging— now filled with 
scantily portioned clerks, or poorer authors, 
be neglected if the ** A^i<%« ** were 
come ror them also^ and they could revel 
in th^ d^isy^surinkled and leaf-fHnged 
field) attd by the still and cleai* Waters, 
and amohg happy people, Sind in Aw atmo- 
sphere of kindness, till those griefs and 
care$ which <* crack the heart strings ''^ 
wer6 allsyed, And they could return, -with 
health invigorated and hope renewed, to 
their iesks and th^ir garrets agaih, and 
not Had their *« bdfc^pwlons gone !*• 

However, each has his sufferings,— 
" all are men" 

. . *' Coi^emn'd alike to groan. 
The tender for another's pain, 
Th' unfeeling for his own ;*• 

'4nd we Will hot frown upon the brighi 
picture war^ and lusty June .has painted, 
Decause a few dark shadows— spots. up^n 
the orb of day— dwell here and there 
about it, 

• We will fancy ourselves Voutig again, 
Relieve that time, in a kindly nraod, h&k 
stood still with Us, and endeavour to 
mingle in the sports of our children, now 
literally happier than kings, with the 
ardour of boyhood, and the elasticity of 

^outh. But that sage mentor, ITruth, 
acked by experience, is whispering to us 
that such an endeavour is vanity. Well, 
>well| we can still fancy the raptures thsft 

Stunger ones feeK If we cannot, like 
em, ply the^ oar, or cast the fly, or wield 
the bat, or ride, or run, or leap, yet, like 
^ktm, ve ttA sliil ** hftrk to (he cuckooli 



^and'rihg 'notes,**^'caii"8litt*dwell about 
banks of flowers 



that glow 



' In huel of crinfton, gold, and snow," 

and we can still ask what mighty palace, 
.what proud mansipn ^an eq^al tbjeinia 
splendour ; inquire what fashidn of folly, 
or vice, or dissipation can create to rival 
the honest, hearty, cheering merrimontf 
and the profitable pleasures and healthful 
employments of June in the country? 

Come then let iis give a loose to cheer^ 
fulness, and confess the influence of the 
time : let us fancy fruits and flowers about 
us, and think we look upon— ^ 
** One wide ftur scene of beauteous rest 

Brilliant and sweet, and calm and blest," 

ahd own that there'is little in life'bri|hter, 

fairer, or cheerer/than that season which 

heralds and perfects the ** h'eaking^ kip " 

1 of schoolboys. 



U&T OF WbAKB PtrBLIIidfiD. 

Pfnuinftoii'fl Tour, 2 toI», Sto, IL lOf. — 
Jjtibv'ji TTiRrtnoTOetrVt Siro^ IOji.— Map* hziA 
PlrioB UtuBtratiTct of iT(fr«<dDtiL»t Stci. 10,t> ed, 
^-^CoiLvfirsntiohi *>f Niipoleon Ti'ith Can ova, 

8vo. iif ^ArioBto, Orlando PiiriiMC*, 3 voli- 

Ifmo. It. I.T.—Gcsfinlus HeljTfw Leikon, 

vol' 1, ita. H. 4.f ^Tr^Tnwl?n'i Htitery «r 

C'lh heater, * toJs, pfl«i Svo^ iU ISj,— O&o^'* 
MiMUdne.ncw oiiitiun, 5 wait. 8vo. 3^» IS-?*^ 
Si'If examinftrltm in Alpfbrii, Svo* 1<^j, firf.^ 
Scnnrtnn by fi country Curnte, StOk lOJf- ^- 
i— TIh= Arahfl, a talc in four C£Ltit(»p tVo* 5#, — 
Colleife Hec(il!pcti[jn«,«TO> &jr,*-EcDtioMl»9t »f 
Time* lj»— Fairy ¥^ttmv, «J.^LittI« Lciti- 
eon, 34ifei«. et» 
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(Mb AT, Per stone of 8 lbs. to sink the offal.) 
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B^ef . .«.. . .4 . .»»/ 4 4f»8 « 

Mutton in the Wool .^ . . 5 S • -: 

Mutton Shorn . . n . . . • 4 10 5 %. . 

Veal 5 8 (f B " 

Portt 5 4 6 « • 

Lamb*.... %% T 4i 

Kbwoatk market (b^ the Cifttaii^ . 
<Per stone of 8 U>f.> ■ . \ 

Beef. .• 3 d to 4 4 , 

Mutton 46 50 

' ,V«al ,,m 4 8 6i8^ 

Poria «... 48 6 • • 

Lamb 9 ^ e S 
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MR. M'CULLOCH'S LECTCftES. . 



ISCTURE XI*»' 
CORN LAWS* 



Arguments »ftke AgriculhtHsU dntttmrei 

•^Vonk Lawk hnpost tf Burden if fllfewii- 

y hf-five MiUi^nk &H ikH PevpU-^cOf^ 
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r fifumlfy remuneraHim ai a hmMs s$ at 
[r Mgh Ltvelir-^e€t on the pubUo Mind* 

In tiiis lecture Mr. M'Cullocli cob^. 
tinued the subject of the corn laws : he 
combated the arguments advanced bv 
tbeir supporters— showed the burden wh)cn> 
they impose on the country — and the ad- 
vantages that irould result from, their^ 
abpUtion* 

• Even Mr. Malthus admits, that a /retf. 
trade in corn, would afford the best pre- 
servative against deamess and fluctuation 
of price. The difficulties of importation 
have beea much exaggerated by the par**, 
tisans of the restrictive system ; no power 
caA prevent a natbn exporting its surplus 
commodities i all the power of Napoleon, 
could not prevent Russia from exporting 
her raw produce. 

Were the . ports thrown open^ the ex-, 
pense ef oonveyaace from foreign parts 
would always give to the home grower an 
advantage of fifteen to twenty per cent.^ 
which vn a su^ient protection. At best 
tbi^tcom laws can only yieUl a temporary, 
advantage : as well might we expect that- 
a snow, ball thrown .into the furnace will • 
not jnelt, as that the prices of one country 
can be permanently muntained above the^ 
prices of the surrounding states. . 

The annual consumption of wheat in 
England is estimated at forty millions of 
quarters ; it follows that every additional 
shilling of price per quarter, caused by an 
artificial system, imposes on the consumers 
an annual burden of two millions sterling. 
At the lowest estimate, the nation pays a 

tax of TWENTY-FIVK MILLIONS a VCar, 

solely on account of the corn laws. Why 
should the country be subjected to such 
an intolerable burden, solely for the benefit 
of the landlords t 

J The only two arguments in favour of the 
agricultuna monopoly resolve into this: 
first, that the growers are burdened with: 
a greater weight of taxes than the same 
class in other countries ; secondly, that as^ 
most branches' of home manufacture are 
favoured by restrictive laws, the landlords' 
aM^ entitled to similar protection. 
- With respect to the first assertion, it is* 
plain, that were individuals at liberty to 
buy their com at 56«. instead of B0«. or 
90». a quarter, they would have so much 
more money to enable them to pay higher 
duties on tea, spirits, or other articles of 
consumption: so that the duties which^ 

riliarly oppress the agriculturist might 
repealed. All taxes must either be 
paid out of revenue or capital, but it is 
plain that a mere transfer of revenue from 
the.pock^ta of the consumer to that of the 
produoer^ will never augmcfnt the genend 
vbiUty to iopppn taxation* . 



Oiit of ev^^/ffc tnUti&M of revenin 
taken frdm the people by the operation r 
of the corn laws» not above one nUlUom 
finds iU way into the pockets of the land- , 
lords: the remaining four-fifths are en- 
tirely lost to the country. This, Mr« 
M'Culloch said, might appe^ a stiango 
assertion, but it is capable of strict de- 
monstration. 

. It appears from statements to the 
"^Agricultural CJommittee," that in Eng- 
land and Wales, the average rent of land 
does noT form more than one-fifth of the 
total value of the produce ; the remaining • 
four-fifths consistof wages, taxes, expenses 
of seed, farming implements, &c. 3nch 
being the case, it is clear that every rise . 
of five shillings in price, consequent on 
the com laws, yields only one shilling to ' 
the* landlord ; while the remaining fouv. 
shillings are absolutely lost, in the extra • 
labour, wear and tear, and other out«i 
goings, caused by the necessity of having: 
to resort to less fertile soils to raise the 
nccessaty quantity of natioiml subsistence." 
It is obvious that the labour, thus uselessly 
lost in the cultivation of inferior land, 
might.: have been employed in ether 
branches of industry, to the great aug-^ 
mentation of public wealth. 

The argument on relative taxatUm^ 
singular enough, from those who have 
laid the burden on themselves ! Is it npt 
enough *that the people suffer a yearly 
evacuation of fifty-five or fifty-sit millions 
itttaxes^, without Suffering a secbnd eva- 
cuation of fifteen or eighteen millions, to ' 
enable the agriculturists to bear their 
share of the public burdens 1 It may be 
questioned whether the landlords are more 
burdened than other classes ; allowing 
such to be the ease, an ad tmlorem duty 
of ten or fifteen per cent, would be an * 
ample compensation. 

' So nugatory had protective ^ties lit' 
favour of manufactures become, that the 
merchants of London, Liverpool, Man- ' 
Chester, Leeds, and other great commer^ 
cial towns, petitioned parliament, in 1820, 
to remove entirely all restrictions on* 
commerce. Were , it otherwise — were 
domestic manufactures protected, it is no 
reason similar protection should extend 
to agriculture. The protection of manu- 
factures does not tenet to enhance prices ; 
it does not increase the cost of production, ' 
but only draws capibsd into that channel 
of employment. By excluding foreign . 
corn, the price is raised by resorting to 
inferior land, and the national capital and ' 
industry sacrificed. 

Much has been said about securing a 
ftmunerative price : what is a remunera- 
tive price on one soil, may be quite th0. 
reverse on another. Some hmd will tro-" 
2 A 2 
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dace thirty of forty Imihdi of com, othen 
not more than ten or twelvte: hence « 
price that ivoold remunerate the grower 
on the fot description of loil, would be 
minons on the second. It is only by a 
free trade that prices can be made steady 
acnd remunerative, for then only such lands 
would be cultivated as yielded a profit. 
Farmers have no interest in high prices* 
for their rent will always be -proportioned 
to the valbe of the produce; while thev 
may be ruined by the alternation of hiffh 
and low prices. Even landlords would 
derive a benefit ; because, if prices were 
made steady, b}r throwing open the com 
trade, then their rents womd be steady 
lUso. 

• Mr. M'CuUech next enlarged on the 
tendency of the com laws to alienate the 
public mind from the legislature, and 
concluded with referring to the valuable 
work of Mr. Whitmore on the com trade 
andcomlftws. 



LECTURE XX. 

POPULATION AND MABRIAGES. 

JPopulation proportioned to the Means of 
JSubtUtence — Plagues, Epidemics, and 
Wars—Effects of the French Revolution 

' ^^Population in new and old Countries 
-^Moral Restraint — Panacea for the 

C Working Classes, 

Owing to some circumstance, a more . 
than usual number of gentlemen had 
assembled this morning; probably at- 
tracted by the interesting nature of the 
present lecture, which refers to those 
circumstances which determine the in-, 
crease and diminution of the human 
species. ■ 

Mr. M'Culloch began with remarking, . 
that no branch of economical science is 
more Important, nor any in which more 
errors and prejudices prevail, than that 
which relates to population. Mistaken , 
notions, that the strength of states con- 
sipts in the number of the peonle, have 
given rise, in the earliest periods, to the 
most hurtful ledslation. The Romans . 
rewarded and eulogized those who had the 
greatest number of children; while those 
who had none were denied the privileges 
of citizens. By this artificial stimulus, 
population multiplied beyond the means 
of subsistence and employment; vice, 
misery, and the degradation of the great 
body of the people, were the natural con- 
sequences. 

In Grreat Britain, except the Poor Laws, 
aiAd that countenance which is sometimes • 
given to young people, without the means 
to provide for a family, to enter the married 



ttate» thef« '4fe no encour^^enients to 
population. This is as.it ought to be; 
where there 'are the meaiw, the natural 
inclination is sufficiently powerful to 
bring people together. jDr. Smith re- 
marks, that the supply of men, like that 
of other commodities, will always be re- 
gulated by the demand. 

In; all countries we find 'population 
keep pace vrith the means of subsistence : 
but, unfortunately, the principle of increase 
is so powerful, as not only to rise up to» 
but above the level of subsistence. The 
great desideratum is food; the difficulty 
never is to bring men into the world, but 
to feed, clothe, and educate them when 
there. As a single shoot would fill the 
vegetable world, so 'a single pair would 
people the earth. Necessi^ — the power 
of obtaining food — is the only limit to the 
increase of the human species. 

Epidemic diseases afford a striking 
illustration of the immense power of the 
principle of population ; and it inay be 
doubted whether the number of mankind 
would have been greater, had neithte 
plague nor pestilence destroyed myriads 
of our fellow-creatures. Every diminution 
in number betters the condition of the 
survivors, leaves more food and employ-- 
ment, and, by the temptation it offers to. 
matrimony, gives additional energy to the 
procreative power. The history of plagues 
shows this. The ravages of the great 
plague of Versailles were scarcely visible 
a few years afterwards. Sussmilcb re- 
lates tMLt onc'third of the population of- 
Prussia was destroyed by the plague of 
1710 ; notwithstanding this diminution of 
people, the number of marriages, in the 
following year, was double the average 
of the six preceding, years. All yOung 
men, at the age of puberty, were iaduced, 
from the increased demand for labour, 
and the consequent prospect of maintain- 
ing a family, to enter the married state. 

It might be thought the revolutionary 
wars of France -wodd greatly diminish 
her population : — no such thing. By the 
abolition of tithes, of seigneurial rights, 
and other accompanying measures, the- 
condition of the people was so much im- 
proved, that their number actually in- 
creased in spite of war and massacre, and 
in 1813, the population of France was 
three millions more than in 1790. The 
effects of the great plague of 1666, in 
lioodon, were not visible fifty years after. 

Emigration, no more than epidemics^ 
can have no permanent tendency to keep 
down population. The comparatively un- 
peopled state of Spain has oeen ascribed 
to this cause, instead of tracing its de- 
population to the vicious nature) of her 
political instittttioss, which, like those of 
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Tiiike]^ have kept the' people in poverty 
and misery. ' 

Having shonvn the great force of the 
principle of population, Mr. M'CuUoch 
next pointed out the Causes which tend to 
keep down the number of people to the 
level of subsistence. 

In a rude and savage state pf society, 
the only check to population is want of 
fvodi in a refined and more enlightened 
state, a less painful , and more lofty prin- 
dple operates, — namely, that of mwoJL 
restraint ; or that prudential consideration, 
which deters men from giving birth to 
bein^, for which there is no prospect of 
obtaining subsistence. 

The different operations of this principle 
may be observed in new and old countnes. 
In America, population doubles in twenty 
or twenty-five years; wages are high, 
fertile land is abundant, and men marry 
early from the prospect of rearing a family 
comfortably. In Lurope, the market for 
labour is overstocked: land is dear; 
wages are low, compared with tazes,and 
the expense of living ; men, to maintain 
their station in society, have the good 
sense either to marry late, or continue in 
a state of celibacy. 

It has been thought Utopian to expect 
much from 'the operation of moral re- 
atraint. This, however, is a mistake ; 
moral restraint has already done much, 
and why may it not do more 1 The opu- 
lent and educated act on thb principle ; 
they are careful not to marry when it will 
lower them in the scale of society : it is 
only the poor and unthii^iog, who igno- 
rant of, or regardless of consequences, are 
the victims of momentary impulse and 
appetite. 

It is only by giving effect to this prin-^ 
ciple the condition of people can be 
bettered; their condition can, never be 
permanently improved without diminish'- 
ing the supply of labour. Hence it has 
been objected that the tendency of moral 
restraint is to raise wages. Such, un- 
doubtedly, would be the case ; but if the 
rich will not submit to this sacrifice, what 
can we think of their pretended sympathy 
^or the distresses of the people 1 Their 
benevolence to the poor must be either 
childish play, or hypocrisy ; it must be 
either to amuse themselves, or to pacify 
the minds of the common people with a 
mere show of attention to their wants. 
To wish, as Mr. Malthus observes, to 
better the condition of the poor, by enab- 
ling them to command a greater quantity 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and then to complain of high wages, is the 
act of a silly boy, who ^ves away his 
cake and thien cries for 'it. A market 
ov^stocked vrith , labour, and ^ ample 



remuneration to each labourer, areobjecist 
perfectly incompatible vrith each other.. 

Prudential restraint' would enabia 
people to enter \ the married state with . 
advantage ; all abject poverty would be 
removed, and the independence and pros- 
perity of the labouring classes placed, on 
an immovable basis. . In despotic , coun- 
tries it is not likely this pnnciple will 
operate. There the people are so degraded 
and brutalized, as to be wholly regardless 
of the future; to snatch a momentary 
pleasure, they entail on themselves years' 
of misery. . , . 

Mr. M'Culloch then quoted a passage 
from the " Edinburgh Iteview," lUustra* 
tive of the state of Ireland, which we re- 
gret our limits will not allow our inserting ; 
and, after a few more remarks, concluded v 
with enumerating the chief parts of his 
discourse. 



3&ebteto an)! Vimlniiii. 

rORfilGir SCENES AND TRAVELLING HE" 
CREATIONS. BT JOHN H0WI8ON, ESQ* 
EDINBURGH, 2 VOls. 8vO. 

Mr. Howison is already favourably 
known as an amiable and pleasing writer 
of travels. He, is an author who seeks to 
interest the imagination as /well as the 
understanding of his readers : he does not 
weary them with philosophical disquisi- 
tions, nor with theorizing on the tendency 
of social institutions. His/or/e lies in de- 
scribing individuals, rather than societies^ 
in sketching personal feelings, habits, and 
peculiarities, and in -exciting our sympa- 
thies by graphic pictures of the exhaustless 
beauties and sublimities of nature. With 
such qualifications and dispositions, it is 
needless to say, that he forms an engaging 
travelling companion ; ant^ we are . sure 
our readers will be much more interested 
in a few selections from his entertaining 
pages, than in any lengthened observations 
of our own. 

The plan and execution of these vo- 
lumes are formed on the model of Wash- 
ington Irving's " Tales of a Traveller ;" 
they consist of about half a score un* 
connected sketches or essays, in which 
the'writer has brought together, under the 
heads of " Life at &a," ** Boarding-house 
Recollections," " A Journey m ,the 
Deckan," "Two Days at the Cape of 
Good Hope,'' ** Life in India," &c. the 
fruits of his observations o)i the manners, 
climate, and scenery of the various coun- 
tries in which be hai sojonrned. . This 
mode of composing .tiavels l^as its advan- 
tages 3 itrelieveathere¥l«r fromtbeftediosa 
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Is Bi ^ d mip MWfiBy fli6 Voy&gninioiiii stigo" 
to 8feftge» and we make our transits £rcna 
the Havana to Bombay, and back again 
with the same unlaboured celerity that 
wa effect the changes of a dream, or the 
shifting scenes o£ a dramatic representa* 
tiott. This desultory example we sbaii 
folleWy in the specimens we select of the 
power and entertaunment of our authoiw 

TAKING A PASSAGE* 

'^ Beader, were yon ever at the Jerosa- 
lem» or at the Carolina coffee-house 1 If 
not, you probably never have made a^ 
voyage from London to the East or West 
IndieSy or hired an apartment in any of 
the three-masted prisons that daily sail 
for these regions, or enjoyed the prospect 
of being exposed, during several months, 
to the misenesTof life at Sea. 

The Jerusalem coffee-house is the chief 
rendezvous for the masters of East India 
tfading-Vesselfi, who arti jpersohs of great' 
' consequence in Cowper^-court, but of 
lione any where else. When a stranger 
gets among them, he sees a considerable 
number of tolerably well'dressed men, 
hurrying about with a mercantile air, and 
every moment hears a repetition of the 
words— cotton^ indigo, rice, insurance, 
bills, and freight. He is constantly jos- 
tled by people who are occupied in seeking 
for others whom they have engaged to 
meet on business. A waiter stands in 
one comer, to inform strangers at what 
time the diifferent captains will visit the' 
Qofiiee-room, and in what part of the Com- 
mercial-road their lodgings are. The 
-walls of the apartment are placarded with 
hand-bills ana printed cards, setting forth , 
when the different ships will sail> and 
describing their '< superior accommoda- 
tions," engraved plans of which lav upon 
the tables. aad benches for public mspec- 
tbn. One vessel is to leave port positively 
in six days, a^othe^ is to be off with all 
possible despatch, a third has nearly the 
whole of her cargo on board, and a fourth 
has still two cabins disengaged, for which 
immediate application must be -made by 
those who want th^. An uninitiated 
person is completely taken in by all this. 
He secures a passage in one of the ships, 
and "pays its price into the hands of the 
commander, who assures him that they 
will sail precisely at the time specified in 
Ae advertisement. The period arrives, 
but the vessel remains in dock, and her 
deceived {>assenger' lingers out weeks, and 
|>erbaps monthsyin daily expectation of 
ief depttfture* On the other hand, the 
iBXpericnced voyager, aftfer reading thi 
•biUs at the Jerusalem <;<yffee-rb()itn, goes 
to thtf Gity'Caiial to look at ih^' ships, 
«M>}tta^ wlMSft th«y yiU !k^ mi^t6 



pit to leal Hie fint h^ftiAittbderHMi' 

hands of the calker, and without a ruddet 
or mainmast ; the next has just been hove 
down, because she has a leak in her 
bottom; the third is discharging fOOA 
old ballast, and clearing out her hold; 
and in the fourth, a carpenter is begin* 
ning to build a poop, and to partition off 
the cabins between dedu. He leavea 
town, and makes a toar on the eontiilent, 
or takes four or five wedts' shooting in 
Scotland, and, on his return, finds that 
some of the ships are only preparing to 
leave port, and that at least half their ac- 
commodations still remain at his disposal* 

tIPB AT SEA* 

A party at dinner, in a gale of wind, 
is a scene as ilktstratiVe of the miseries of 
a sea-lifo as any ^at can be chosen. On 
such occasions, the more experienced pas« 
sengers know when the ship is on the 
point of making a violent lurch, and pre* 
pare for it accordingly; but the novices 
are usually taken unawares, and their 
plates, knives, forks, glasses, diiirs, and 
own persons, perhaps, suddenly hurled 
to the lee-side of the cabin. However, 
those who retain their places are probably 
ih a situation' not less ludicrous. A deli- 
cate young lady, just recovered from sea- 
sickness, will have a large ham precipitated 
into her lap ; all the wine-bottles on the 
table may collect around a determined 
water-drinker ; the epicure of the party 
mav lose si^ht of his plate of dainties, 
and find a dish of boiled rice in its place ; 
an old Indian may have a quantity df 
grilled liver forced upon him, and a roast 
pig will perhaps be seen going full speed 
towards a man who detests pork. Whe» 
qUietuess is restored, and when every one 
has extricated himself from his difiieulties^ 
a great deal of merriment may probably 
ensue ; but the accident, if two or thre^ 
rimes repeated, eeases to be an entertain* 
ing one, and eventoally causes irritatioa 
among the sufferers, instead of putting 
them into g^ood humour. People cannot 
converse [freely, or sit at ease, when iii 
momentary expectation of being thrown 
from the chairs, or »:alded with soup ; 
and, On board* ship, they are so often 
exposed to ac^dents of this kind, that 
they soon lose the spirit of sociality, and 
become more dull, reserved, and taciturn, 
eveiy time they meet at table. 

FESTIVAL Of'^ANTA MARIA* 

' I used to attend the church of St. Do* 
mingo in the evenings, during the festival 
«f Santa Maria. It was most brilliantly 
lighted up, particularly near the iltar, 
ievery -patt of which had a covering of 
%Mte/«floi miiy flowered IriUi fgdOhaiL 
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iltfer.'' la' uiailiMi lo tke Idstres tktft 
•haQg'l^om &t roof^ t^m immeme wax- 
«atldl«i wtre jdaced betide each ef the 
^Saiintt, n^oie gorgeous dresses sparided 
^th ft prafasion of artificial f^etDS, and 
jglowed beneath the golden radiance that 
'Warrtfleoted from the splendid gUcUng^ 
4hat adorned the walls and pillars of the 
•^hnreh. Crowds, of people always at- 
^tiBllded, and the place rest mbled a oon- 
%€rt-room rathev than a house of prayer. 
Xadies of all ranks and ages knelt pi<omi8i> 
^ttonsly upon cushions. Slaves lay pro*' 
trate beside them. Spanish noblemen 
^rfbrmed their devotions close by their 
Jivery-servants. Negro women and mili^ 
tary officers kissed the same stone, and 
-dozens of English, Aroericaos, and other 
^eigfiers, odcupied the door<way, and 
«gaEea upon the whole as if it had been 
•an exhibition got up for their amusement, 
^he ringihg of the bells, the flourishing 
^f the drchestra, the pealing of the orgati, 
^Rod the eeremonies performed by the 
^rii^ts, alternately drew the attention ; 
^While sometimes a momentary pause in 
'the service permitted the fair devotees to 
'exchange a few smiles, apd enjoy a little 
*eonversation with each other behind theh* 
»fans. Mass being coneludedi most of the 
people rose from their knees, and walked 
^carelesslj^ about the cliurch, conversing 
with their !aequaiQtance8, and admiring 
its decorations. In a little time tlie 
^idies were handed to their volantos by 
^their husbands or cecisbeos, — the priesn 
be^ik to extinguish the candles, — the 
^muSleiJii» \t^Jfifi orchestra, and the whole 
-J|LUfUi6nee grao^ly dispersed. 

f ^ ](.Api£|3 or OVBA. . 

' sTbeu^ the ladies of Havana are 
^exempted from those personal restraints 

• which the ^ifiitoms of Spain formerly im- 
*»oSed upon the sex, the climate and 

• lalhions of Cuba prevent them from beioj^ 
«ai much in 'public as they desire. No 
"woman of respectability ever walks out 
^except when geiap to mass,' and oonse- 

• quently the &maTe members of those 
'families Vho (iannot afford to keep vo- 

luntos, are almost entirely confined to 
' thdr respective houses, where they spend 
'the greater part of the day in looking from 
' their windows into the street; The ladies 
of Cnba have in general no taste for 
domestic occupations ^ and the bodily Ian- 
' guor produced by tropical climates su(K- 
' ciently excuses their indolence in thb 
^resji^et. They value home as little as 
^ Frefich women do, and have no pleasures 
'vicc^tiog what are derived from visiting 
"ftnd public amusements. The married 
^tteii in Havana are ^ot the jealous and 
Mulr^ia(^lejpenoMi¥hl6k'lip«tfi^ h^^ 



Jbamls hiive'lmtf -had ^^ tepttthiM* «f 
•being. Thev neithtf shut up their wivea^ 
nor .plaee^them under the vigilan^ft .of 
duennas. The excitements to romantic 
shtrigue consequently do not exist, lUid 
gallantry becomes the common^plaee thinr 
that it »Jn most other countriest ^ A 
man may walk through the. streets ni 
JIavana at all hours of the: night, without 
meeting any person like a lover, and h# 
^as no chance of ever having his sleep 
agreeably disturbed by the hvmony of a 
aerenade. 

' tnAy^hhivfQ IN INPT4. 
. In India, people usually travel ftt Ihi 
rate of twelve or fourteen miles « dayi 
this moderate stage always being conu* 
jneneed early, in the morning, and perr 
formed before the sun has acquired mudk 
^wer. Servants, s^t forward the prer 
jcedipg night, pr^are breakfast, and have 
it on the table whei^ever the party arrivfte 
fit the encamping ground ; and therefore 
the first thing one does after his morning 
jide is, to sk down to a substantial repast. 
He spends the day in the most agreeable 
way he can ti|^,the hour of dinner arrivtf^ 
which is seldom made a late One^ i'lAt 
night, the servants go off with the iHlbssr' 
equipage and the large tents, the smaU 
ones, in which the party sleep, being left 
.behind. When their occupants^ havie 
started next morning, the people in charge 
strike them> and bring them on the etx^- 
camping ground, where they are again 
^pitched for the same purpose.as before. > 
Few objects diversify the face of the 
country, barren plains, covered with smaU 
stones, extending in every direction to 
-the horizon. Trees are vei^ small and 
uncommon, and the only thiug that do- 
serves the name of vegetation, is a low, 
.stunted, thorny brushwood, which grows 
chiefly in ravines and marshy spots, though 
it sometimes covers many acres of, level 
ground. One may travel five or six miles 
through a tract of this kind without meel- 
•ing any living object ; but, in general, he 
will pass small parties t)f coombies, or 
labouring peojple, either wrapped in their 
blankets and shivering with cold, or 
, crouching round a fire made of husks of 
Indian corn, and thrusting their hands 
and faces into the fiamelB, or blowing upon 
•the dying embers when they have ei' 

• hansted t^eir scanty supply oi fuel. . Tire 
.Asiatics of the Decloin exhibit vivid 
pictures of povertv, though some writers 
have told us that this curse does not exist 

• in India; but the wretched-looking, half- 
clothed coomlnes, hastening to their d^ily 
and unproductive toils, are evidences to 
the contrary. Their condition caUs for 

Hpommisejwtioii 48 strongly .«s. th%l of tbo 
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Idwer elaiMf of iuiy eooatrj ia the woild, 
and showg that the erand e?U li not con- 
fined to any particular zone or hititude. 

HOG HUNTING IN THB DXCKAN. 

The kfaid of hunting most practised is 
the chase of the wild hog. This animal 
differs in several respects from the bean 
of Europe, being swifter and more fierce 
•than they are, though'not]quite so.large. It 
loves sugar-cane, India com, &c, and is 
chiefly found near villages where these 
are cultivated. ' It (takes refuge in the 
bmshwood during the day, and issues 
forth at night to feed upon the grain. The 
hunters, previous to their commencing 
the chase, send fifty or sixty people to 
4rive the wild bogs from their cover into 
ihe open countrv, ^should there be any 
sadi in the neighbourhood. The beaters 
extend themselves into a large semi-circle, 
and advance slowly, striking the bushes 
"with sticks, and shoutin?, and sounding a 
drcnn. The animals, frightened by Uie 
tumult,'run before them, and are generally 
at Past forced into the plains.* The mo- 
ment this takes place, the hunters, who 
have been watching the event, gallop after 
them with long spears, lliese they 
either throw at the' hogs, or strike into 
their bodies without letting go, whenever 
they can approach near enough to effect 
this. At first the hogs run so fast, that a 
tolerable horse cannot come up widi them 
unless he is put to his speed;' and when 
-they begin to grow tifed, they wind about 
and manoeuvre so much, that they often 
elude their pursuer for a very long time, 
or perhaps entirely, unless he be an expert 
lider and a practised sportsman. The 
hog is seldom killed by the first stroke of 
the spear, and usually charges the hunter 
immediately after receiving a wound; 
and should the latter not be dexterous 
enough to evade the attack, he and his 
horse will have a chance of being thrown 
to the ground, and mangled by the in- 
furiated animal's tusks. In this the danger 
of the sport chiefly consists, and accidents 
•of the kind da^ occur; however, for- 
tunately, the [horse is much oftener the 
sufferer than the rider, who generally 
' contrives to keep the sow or boar at bay 
with his spear. The game,' when killed, 
is considered the property of the person 
who first struck and wounded it, and is 
■ brought home by the beaters at the ter- 
minaUon of the sport, and afterw^ds 
served up in various forms at the evening 
banquet of the fatigued hunting-party. 

MANNERS AT BOMBAY. 

The mode of life pursued in Bombay 

- is, I believe, the same as prevails in other 

parts of the East. People usually get up 

at six in the morning, or even earHer, and 

take ezercise^of some kind, or^. perhs^ 



transact busiiMli hiktt htttkkat The 
fr>renoDn [in ^>ent in visiting or in pro- 
fessional duties, and at one o'clock a 
meal called Hffin is put upon the table. 
Tiffin corresponds .with the EngHsk 
luncheon, but is infinitely more abundant 
.and substantia], consisting sometimes of 
soup, beef-steaks, fricasees, curries, hams, 
&c. and a liberal allowance of beer and 
vrine. The. partakers of this unnatural 
jepast are in the habit of indulging in a 
•siesta after it, or, in other words, ^of ^oing 
to sleep for two hours, which is a rationid 
enough plan, the giddiness occasioned by 
the malt liquor Siey have drank oftda 
rendering them unfit for .any thing else. 
On awakening from their afterhooA'i 
slumber, people prepare for an evening- 
drive upon the esplanade ; from which, 
after viewing the same • circle of faces* 
.the same carriages, and the same uniforms* 
that they have daily seen for many months 
past, they return soon after sunset and 
dress for dinner. This meal is served up 
about seven, and. is little more than a 
pastime and a matter of ceremony ; for* 
.in general, most of the dishes are sent from 
the table nearly untouched, the heat, the 
tropical languor, and the meridian tiffin* 
•all combining to drive away appetite. 
Coffee and tea succeed the dinner in the 
course of the evening, and the party ia 
general separates long before midnight* 

LUXUSIXS IN INDIA. 

Those conveniences which are common 
to almost every European in India, and 
which the heat renders almost essential 

fto existence, are, in B^etvn, ranked |tf 
luxuries, because the people there, seeii^ 
that such would be superfluous in their 
own climate, think that they must be 
equally so in every other. Ihe punkah 
is one of them. It is a slight frame of 
wood, covered with canvas or silk, land 
suspended from the ceiling. Two ser- 
vants, by means of a string, swing it 
backwards and forwards during meals* 
and thus waft a quantity of air in the 

• faces of the guests on the opposite sidea 
of the table alternately. The latter have* 

■ perhaps, entered the dining-hall in a state 
of perspiration, and consequently have a 
shivering-fit every time the punkah drives 
a blast of wind upon them, and are in a 
glow of heat when the machine is doii^ 
the same favour to their friends on the 
other side of the table. In this '* sweet 
vicissitude and grateful change " consists 

. the luxury of the punkah ; which I* for 
one, always would gladly dispense with ; 
for, even though it may sometimes afford 
a momentary and refreshing coolness, the 
succeeding heat feels so much more into* 
lecable, that .the transiept relief one has 
experienced rende^i him doubly iliye to 
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1n§ UxtHtftfA, oa tte same principle tbat 
an occasional glimpse of heaven is said 
to gitt additional acnteness to the suffer- 
ings of the damned. 

The cuacus tatty is another luxury of 
the East. It consists of a frame of wood, 
interwoven with twigs, between which is 
'distributed a layer of a particular kind of 
grassa, that yields an agreeable fragrance 
'when moistened with water. This anpa- 
ratus being fixed in the windward door- 
way of an apartment, is kept constantly 
wet by people employed for the purnose, 
and the breeze, in passing through it, 
acquires/ from the rapid evaporation of 
the water, such a Coolness as makes the 
thermometer sink' sometimes twelve or 
fifteen degrees below the natural tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. The tatty, 
no doubt^ afibr^lk great relief from the 
heat, which would otherwise be nearly 
insupportable; but I susuect that most 
people would be better pleased were the 
climate so cool as to render this kind of 
artificial refrigeration unnecessary. In 
England, a good fire, during chill weather, 
is actually a much greater luxury than 
tatties are ia tbe greatest heats of India ; 
yet people usually regard the former as 
one^of the first necessaries cf life, while 
they sometimes mentioa the latter as one 
of the voluptiMW enjoyments that are 
peculiar to Alia. 

PBMALE SOCIETT* . ' 

*" In India, very little social intercourse 
takes place between the younger part of 
the sexes, even inr situations thit are 
favourabie' far it. TTie object, which 
most of the females who come to the 
-country have in view, is that of marrying 
wen, and of securitfg a good establish- 
ment. These, as they soon perceive, they 
'■cannot obtain by connecting themselves 
^tii persons who are young in the ser- 
vice, and consequently they neither en- 
'eovrage the attentions of such, nor feel 
any pleasure in their company. A sub- 
ahem is an objtct of total indifierence to 
a woman, unless he has a large income, 
^hich very seldom is the case. How- 
ever, should he liappen to feel and betray 
any partiality for an individual of the 
kind, her fr|ends or guardians will take 
care to prevent her from carrying the 
degrading propensity to any length, and 
to promote the advances and throw her 
'in the way of men of suitable rank and 
fortune. Those little gallantries and ro- 
mantic partialities, that are so common 
■among young ]>eople in Britain, are 
totally! unknown in India. No man, who 
has lets than forty pounds a month, is 
-thoug|t entitled to offer particular attoi- 
'tionftjo an v^maniod mait^ beqiniie he 



18 not what 18 termed " an d]gfble,f*or, 
in other words, because he would not 
form an advantageous m&tch. All this 
tends to make European female society 
indifferent,oreven disagreeable, to young 
men in the East. They will not submit 
tobe neglected and looked down b}r women, 
who perhaps are their inferiors in birth, 
education, and manners, and take their 
revenge by talking and thinking slight- 
ingly of their female ac<|uaintattces, how- 
ever little they may ment such treatment. 

In parting with these agreeable volumes 
we have only one fault to find with Mr. 
Howison. We are sorry to see so intelli- 
gent and observant a writer, eccupy his 
pages with blue-beard stories of West 
Indian pirates, and insane tales of Ger- 
man opium-eaters. There was no neces- 
sity for this : his own mind is su£Bciently 
rich in materials, drawn from actual ob- 
servation, to furnish an attractive banquet 
vrithout resorting to the absurd tale« of 
fiction. 



. UTERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
^ INSTITUTIONS. 

The' committee of management of the 
Spitaljields Mechanic8* Institution have 
succeeded in forming a valuable though 
small collection of standard works, for the 
use of the members. The library is now 
thrown open nightly, and crowded with 
readers, and it may be proper to add, that 
the President, at the close of the lecture 
we are how about to report, informed the 
members, that elementary schools would 
shortly be opened for their instruction, in 
Writing, French, and Arithmetic, prepara- 
tory to proceeding to the higher branches 
of the mathematics. The lecture which was 
exceedingly well attended, commenced by 
some experimental illustrations of the 
passage of electricity through rarefied 
media of different degrees of density. Mr. 
Partington then directed the attention of 
his auditory to a series of lutitinous con- 
ductors. A beautiful temple and luminous 
jar, presented by the President, appeared 
to excite considerable attention. 
. The following diagram represents an in- 
strument composed of a glass tube, wiUi 
a knobbed brass cap at each extremity; 
Upon the outside of this tube are stuck 
small round pieces of tin-foil, at the dis- 
tance of about one-thirtieth of %n inch 
from each other. If this instrument be 
held by one 'extremity, while the other is 
presented to the prime conductor, every 
spark it receives will cause similar spark* 
to beperceiTed between each pieoe of tin« 
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«pval Hue'of li^ht upmi the tube.^ 



A tiuiit-liliQ glory tr«i«^lf« rawui h^ 
head: 



• jThis cipertihent may bfc diversified by 
iising a plain piece of glass, and the'spacej^ 
betwcea the piecei- of tia4iMl may be so 
arranged as to delineate flowers, words, 
&c.^ as is shown in the diagram beneath* 




^ 



r ]VXr. Partington then directed the at- 
^ntion of his auditory to a series of ex- 
perimental illustrations of the ek^ror 
pkorut, 9od then added, that the cake of 
resin, which he had been exapiioing^ 
readily retained the electricity which was 
imparted to itr But, added Mr. P., ther^ 
lire planU. wUch appear to possess th0 
power of coUectiog the «lectnc fluid par 
Rurally from the atmosphere. 

An instance of this spontaneous elec*- 
tricity is furnished by the trop^ium 
»ikj¥4t, which usually emite lambent 
fiparks during the months of June and 
July ; and we have some tines from the 
pen- of Parwin which are adnurably de> 
Acriptive of the singular pheoomenft tti 
^ibited'by this pi Wat :-<« 

ff ^ the bright ttar^ which leais the 

morning sky, 
fieags o'er the Uuiihi&gEuilKff diamond 

. ■ ' 4MA ■ ■ ~ ' t 



; O'er her fait forn^ the deqtrlc lustr< 

. plays, 
[ And cold she moves azmd the lambent 
Wa»e." , • . 

^ Similar, though still more dbtinct^ dec- 
trical indications, are observable \n thrcQ 
epecies of fish. The first of these b the 
torpedo; the second^ the gymnotmt eleci- 
iricusi and the third, th^ ^lA^ni^ ^kcr 
triats. 
, The. torpedo is about twenty inches m 
length, and is common in various parts of 
JSurope. If touched with one hand^ 
whilst swimming in its native element, it 
generally commuuicates a trembliug mor 
tioo, or slight shock, to the han4 ; bat thif 
sensation is seldom felt beyond the fingers. 
Should the fish, however, be touched with 
both hands at the same tipe, one hand 
being applied above, and the other be^ 
neath, a shock will be received, similar 
to that from a Leyden jar. That thes^ 
shocks depend upon the will of the fish, 
is evident, as eacK shock is accompanied 
by a depression of the eyes, and a generi^ 
motion of the electric organs. Almost all, 
however, of these phenomma may be 
imitated; by common ekctficitv, 

The gymn/ftut electricm^ or, as U jft 
jmpre commonly called, the ^lectric§^i f«4 
also possesses this . property. Its i^ual 
jength is about three feet ; but spnaie of 
them are sp large, that tbeyhave beei^ 
known to produce instantaneous d^ath by 
their electrical power. . 

The third fiA, which is known to havp 
the power of exhibiting these pheno- 
jnena, is found in Africa, and is called, jivi 
J have already observed, the siktriuf €it0r 
fricus^ 

. The phenomena of voltaic electricity* 
or galvanism, were then examined^ and 
^e lecturer stated that mixtures of me- 
tals had long beea known Ut corrode, each 
other,, while pure metak ramaioed ua- 
x;haoged ; thus the Etruscan ioieriptions 
^engraved on pure lead are preserved te the 
present period, while medaU of lead aad tim 
of np gre^t antiquity are much defaced. 
The copper sheathiujgs of vessels when 
fixed ou with iron naHs become very soon 
f^rroded. These ef epts are owing to the 
laetio^ 9i the metals «q each other, er 
lather QU tba mature which is interposed, 
which, being decomposed by the action 
^ the JBietals. is se]^arated into iu consti- 
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ffhd T>r toth of thcr tnftadt become oxw 
dtitd, cff eurroded. The conductor! 
of eleclHcity are also conductors of gaK 
'v^nisih : — these are divided into two 
dfltsses; the dry, sudi as metallic sub* 
'stances atid charcoal; and the wet, as 
water and certain other fluids* The gal- 
TaniC influence cannot be j)owerfull j ex- 
cited -without a combination of- three 
dBnductors, two of one class tind one of 
imother. When two of the three bodies are 
of fhe first class, (as two metals zinc and 
silver; or zinc and copper with water or 
sm acid,) the combination is said to be 
of the first order. But it is an indispen- 
sable Irequisite, that one of the three con« 
ductoni should have a chemical action 
on one or both of the others : thus water* 
as containing oxygen, has an action on 
the metals; if it iS unpregnated with 
<'iyg;cn gas its action is increased, and 
much more powerful than that of- water 
deprived of air by boiling ; and if a smaH 
quantity of any of the mineral acids is 
added the effect will be still greater* 
Thus the agitation or excitement occa- 
sioned by the action of an acid principle 
is irajportant in the phenomena of gal- 
Tanism, as the excitement occasioned by 
liiction is in electricity* 

It was then stated that some of the 
earliest galtanic experiments were made 
^ith an apparatus called by its inventor 
the cmtronne de] tosses, and it consisted 
of % series of wine glasses containing 
dilute acid, in which was immersed a 
ileries of zinc and silver plates ; the gal-^ 
vanic pile, however, soon superseded that 
Aiode of combining plates. In the pile 
the plites are placed upon ^ach other in 
ft perpendicular direction, pieces of moist-^ 
ened flannel being interposed between 
each alternate plate. 

The p6wer of an apparatus thus con- 
structed gradually diihinishes, the zinc 
ilnrfaces becoming oxidated by the action 
of the fluid ; and this is mOTc^particularly 
the case when acids are employed ; it 
th^refbre requires to be taken to 'pieces 
tmd cleaned, an operation that is very 
troublesome where the number of plates 
Ss considerable. To obviate or rather ;to 
lessen this inconvenience, subsequent ex- 
perimentalists soldered each of the pairs 
of 7.inc and copper plates together, and 
•h further improvement was suggested by 
"Mr. Cruickshanks, which consisted in 
cementing the pairs of plates in regular 
order, in grooves made in the sides of ma- 
.liogany troughs, so as- to' form water-tight 
tells between each pair. These eells 
■t)eing filled with water, or any conducting 
fiuid^ served as a substitute for the moist- 
"ened flannel used fn the ^ile.;' and a« the 
fluid could be easily ^<n(red o«f, find- 1^- 



placed, it reqnired coniddefaMy. ieto timr 
to keep it in j^roper order.* ' 

The latest improvement of the galvanic 



. • The zinc plates are made by castioc 
th^t Tnetal in nn iron or braaa Tuotitd ; fhity 
may bq about ou eightti of fin inch thiclt. 
Tbe cofipff need -dot pxf:*»e^ tweh-o or foor- 
teen ouacea to the aqnare foot, and may be 
auldifred to tbo seuh; &t one edge only, tho 
other tlirte being aecifrtid by cement in the 
trouE^h. The trrmgh must hare ai man^r 
groores in its aides at the number of |t1ate« 
it i* intended to contain, which should bq 
fewer in proportion to their &ize, odierwbe 
the iipparatiis Tfiil he ineoiiTEnipnt from it» 
weight. VVhen theplFiteparti not mori? than 
three incbc* »q|iumT«» their numbfir in nu& 
trough may be Mty^snd the distance of ths 
ETOovtis fr&m tliree-iiiphthu to half an inch, 
llje tremgh niuiit ht* iniidc of very dry wood^ 
«»d pxit together with wkile^cail oruement. 
Tiio pliiti^i kiviug placed to the iire, ths 
trongU \a to ha well wjuTned, aRd placed 
ho riton tally on ^Icivol table, with its bEittoisi 
aowriWflTd& I very hot cement ia then to be 
poured into it, ii»ti[ the bottom is covered 
fo thi: diL'pth of a quarter of nn inch, Uuriog 
this process tht jilutea will have bpfome 
warm, and they are til c ft to be quichly flUdud 
into the ^oovftA, and puihed .firmly to the 
bottom^ so as to bed them»Elres iieciirety ia 
the cemcdat. In this way tbts plriteis are ^ery 
perfoctly cemented at the bottomp and wbtin 
this cemeat Ib Bulficiently cool, a dllp of thin 
deal if iohep)i^btly nailed on the t^p edgo 
flf one uf the sides of tho trough, ao &s to 
4>vcThang the Inner surfuce about a qunrter 
flf an inch* Tlie trcmfih being about three 
quarU>rB of an inch docpex thffli the diameter 
of the plateS) tJ^cre will he an ititerval he, 
twten their top edgca and the deal ^lip ; 
and wficn the side of tho trough to which 
the slip is att^kched is laid flat tipon tho 
tabic, this intejTPal fornit a chauncJ^ into 
Tjffhich vtry hot cement ia to bo poured^ and 
it will flow hctwcon each pair of pirttea, m 
39 to C€!inent one fllde of all the ccIJb per- 
fectly. As soon ^ the channel is quite full 
of fluid cement, the strip of dtial i^ to b« 
torn off, and the trouj^h inclined, eo as to ad- 
mit tho eupErfinous cement to run out. 
>Vb<?in thia id effected, and the ccTseut cool', 
^ fllip of deol ii to be nailed on the opposite 
nidtLs 103 d die same proceiti pursued with 
that. The im^trnnieiitMrill then hu cemented 
in the moat perfect ntanner, and it mayhs 
cleaned off ikndTnmisbed. 

It ia Qhvious^ that iu a,ll the ammgementd 
doicribed, the order of tht! pUti b ia ^imilair, 
tlio tropptiT and xtnc alternating regularly 
with eacTi other; beoce, if the hrst plat« In 
any baltfry be zinc,*tholBiit will be Cflpp<er| 
ami m ail cases the uiicambincd fiurfat^fS ef 
the ropper and; til o its lUT p kit's aixi oppoaite 
tn Cftch other. That oud of the battery to 
wliich all tlio ropper surfaces ai-i? tunicd, i* 
called tho ropptr witreiiiity ; that to which 
the stiiic aiirlacca incline is caUtd the asinc 
es tremity. Wli en man y plwt efl ate Required, 
the power of seieml battf-rifls may h€ com* 
4Hned toaetber by eotiueetiniE tliein in proper 
.ordc-r, endways J. with alipJi of tppptrr.; iJi^ 
usual rule ia to connect the zinc tnd of une 
battery with the copper end flf another, and 
*o on ; for in this way their plates tund aO. 
in one dirttctiou ; if one batttjryi or vten a 
fewplatcain na ts tensive aeries, should be 
TeTersed, a ?eTy coosidorabie dUUiCutiim of 

p^wn wm b« mt«^«d, ^ ' 
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tjMpar^ttit,*'conmste in' giring greater fa- 
olihr to its constniction. This is accom- 
plished by the use of Wedgwood-ware .or 
g>rcelaiii troughs, formed in the manu- 
cture with compartments about half an^ 
inch broad, but about the same depth and 
lenjgfth as the plates of ordinary troughs. 
Single plates of zinc and copper are 
united by a metallic arch at the top, so 
that they are parallel to each other, and 
at such a distance that the two plates can 
be placed in two adjoining compartments. 
When the battery is completed, each 
compartment is filled with fluid, and con- 
tains a "plsLte of copper and a plate of 
zinc. Inis apparatus in fact combines 
the principle of the battery with glasses 
and that of the common trough. It has, 
from its convenience, been much used at 
the London Institution. . As both surfaces 
of the metals are exposed to the action 
of the fluid, plates of the same size as 
those of the common trough expose twice 
the surface to oxidation; the galvanic 
efiect is not, however, duplicated, al- 
though rather greater than with a single 
surface. The principal advantage con- 
sists in the facility with which the bat- 
tery can be constructed, and the plates 
cleaned after having been used ; it also 
admits of another adjustment, which is 
occasionally convenient; the plates are 
sometimes all united by a bar along the 
top of them ; and they may then be 
raised or lowered by rack-work at plea- 
sure, so that the charge can be reduced 
in any required proportion, and again in- 
creased to its full quantity. 
■If water be interposed between the 
ivires from a voltaic battery, oxygen sepa- 
rates at ^the positive wire, and hydrogen 
at the negative. Z It is, therefore, supposed 
that oxygen is naturally negative, and 
hydrogen naturally positive ; they conse- 
quently attract each other and form water, 
which is neutral, the electricities com- 
pensating each other. Now the union of 
the' oxygen and hydrogen arises from the 
operation of a certsun attractive power 
"which has always the same limit ; if then, 
a stronger attractive power be presented, 
they will separate. The extremities of 
the voltaic battery may be 'rendered re- 
spectively positive and negative to any 
extent by increasing the number of plates. 
When two wires from the opposite ex- 
tremities of such a battery are introduced 
into water, if their electrical states are 
more powerfiil than the natural electri- 
cities of its elements, these will necessarily 
separate, and pass to the oppositely elec- 
trified wires. The gases thus attracted 
to the wires will combine with them, if 
thrjr are susceptible of combination ; but 
ifihis is not the. caaei. they will «fcape. 



Thus, when the wirei'are form^ of a 
metal that readily combines with oi^gen, 
DO gas appears at the positive wire, hut 
a quantity of the oxide of the metal is 
gradually formed there; andiths^ been 
observe^ that when tellurium is employed 
for the negative metallic surface, a solid 
compound of that metal and hydrogen is 
formed. 

The most striking and the most coinmoA 
experiments are those which consist in 
the exhibition of the ^ects of the gpatlvanic 
energy upon the organs of animals. If 
two metallic rods, or what is equally 
convenient, two silver spoons, be grasped 
one in each hand, the skin of the part 
being moistened with .a solution of salt, 
and one of the spoons' be brought in con- 
tact with one end of the battery, the mo- 
ment the other comes in contact with the 
other end of the battery the shock is per- 
ceived. Fifty compound plates will give 
a shock which will be felt in the elbows. 
The shock from a hundred plates will be 
felt in the shoulders. A greater number 
of plates gives so forcible a shock to the 
muscles as to be dreaded a second time* 
If the plates be from eight to twelve 
inches square, the eflect lyill be continued 
until the acid in the cells is expended. 
Several persons may receive the shock 
together, b^ joining hands, in the same 
manner as in receiving the shock from a 
Leaden phial. Their hands shoidd be well 
moistened ; but the strength of the shocic 
diminishes as it prpceeds, in consequence 
of which the last person feels it much Ijess 
violently than the first. 

Mr. Parting^n concluded his lecture 
by exhibiting the effects of voltaic elec- 
tricity in its passage through warm, as 
well as cold -blooded t animals after death. 

The apparatus department connected 
with this institution is going on with great 
spirit. In addition to Sie electrical appa- 
ratus which has been furnished for 
the lectures Mr. Partington has already 
delivered, a good collection of chemica I 
apparatus has been provided, and exten- 
sive orders have been given to the best 
workmen in the various branches for 
pneumatacal,' hydrostatical, optical, and 
magnetical apparatus. Apparatus for the 
illustration of the principles of mechanics 
have been got up, under the direction of 
the apparatus committee, (aided by the 
professional experience of Mr. Downes,) 
Dy a common carpenter : by this means 
a great saving has been accomplished* 
and the apparatus itself is on a much 
larger scale than if it had been obtained 
from the regular instrument-makers ; in- 
deed the greater part of it is peculiarly 
ingenious, and will form \ striking lea* 
iure in this iostitittion. " 
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' The other committees have not been 
less active and zealous in accomplishing 
the various matters committed to their 
ittperinteudenoe : and if this committee- 
continue the same line of conduct hitherto 
so zealously and successfully pursued by 
them, we feel confident that .the pros* 
perit^of the Spitalfields Mechanics' Inr 
ititution will be secured. 



SCIENCE AND USEFUL DISCO* : 
VERIES IN THE ARTS. 

PRESERVATION OF WATER. 

' Most of our readers are aware that 
"^^ter raav be preserved in a state of 
fl^eshness for a considerable time, by the 
addition of a little sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol.) A new mode of effecting this 
object at sea, has now, however, been 
lAiggested by an officer of the name of 
Ruyter. He recommends the use of a 
<^mposition of resin and olive-oil, well 
mixed with brick- dust, to which he gives 
the consistence of varnish. He renders 
the resin adherent by melting it with 
olive-oil, which unites itself with, great 
facility to iron, with which it becomes 
perfectly combined when applied to it 
very hot ; while its combination with 
the brick-dust gives it a sufficient degree 
of solidity vrithout altering its adherin? 
quality. . This plastering, when applied 
to the inside of the caslu, is not liable to 
be dissolved by water, which, on the 
contrary, increases its hardness, 'while it 
preserves the^ iron on the outside from 
Deing rusted." The author states, that he 
has employed this composition for several 
years on casks bound vrith iron hoops, 
which underwent no oxidization, and 
therefore rendered the use of pitch unne- 
cessary. 

PRODUCTION 07 GAS IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF CHARCOAL. 

- An apparatus for this purpose has been 
contrived by M. Mollerat. In the car- 
bonization of wood, thirty parts [only in a 
hundred are fixed and produce charcoal ; 
fifteen parts are converted into gas, twenty 
parts consist of water in a state .of 
steam, twenty of pyroligneous acid, and 
fifteen of vegetable oil, which requires no 
less than two hundred and fifty degrees of 
heat to mate it evaporate. 

DETERIORATION OF THE AIR BY FLOWERS. 

Some interesting experiments have 
been performed on this subject by SauH-, 
sure. .The flowers of aquatic vegetables 
do not develope themselves Jn mraia de« 
£iiyed of o^gen gasj they require for 



their support a greater proportion of this 
than the ^other parts of the plant. Some 
flowers, as [roses, 'preserve their corolla 
for a shorter time iii the ur than in vacuo 
or in azote; but when ^ removed, their 
petals exhale an ofieusive odour, so that 
though iapparently in full vigour, they 
have actually undergone decay. When a 
flower is placed under a receiver full of 
air confined by mercury, the^ volume of/ 
air is very little if at all altered. Oxygen 
is, however absorbed, which is replaced 
by its own volume of carbonic acid. 
Saussure has not been able to detect any 
hydrogen in the air in which the plants 
were confined, nor does there seem any 
alteration in the volume of nitrogen. The 
following are a few of the results 9$ his 
experiments^ with respect to the difference 
in the quantity of oxvgen consumed by 
the flowers and by the leaves. The ex- 
periments were performed in summer and 
m the shade, and only when the flowers 
were fully developed. 



Oxya|ii Oxygen 

i>nsuinM by r 



Flowerff. . consuinMby consumed bf 
flowen« leave*. 

Single gilliflower . . 11 4* 

Passifiora serratifolia 18*5 8*5 

White lily 5 2*5 

Carrot (umbels of ) 8*8 ^ 7*5 
Single tuberose .... 9 3 

I FUSED CHARCOAL. 

~ At last a specimen of fused charcoal, 
or supposed artificial diamond, has been 
examined. The specimen was obtained 
by professor Macneven, of- New York, 
by means of Hare*s Deflagiator ; it was 
sent to Dr. Cooper, and by him to Mr. 
Vanuxem, who examined it, having al- 
ways been very sceptical of the fusion of 
charcoal. It consisted of a large and 
small globule, .connected together by a 
thread ; of a black cobur, without lustre, 
and' opaque. ^When struck, it yielded 
without breaking; received a polish like 
that of iron ; when filed, it gave way as 
iron or soft steel would do; it was at- 
tracted by the magnet, and when ham- 
mered was malleable. Nitric acid, when 
heated, acted violently on it ; and ulti- 
mately, peroxide of iron and a little silica 
were obtiined ; the proportion of silex to 
metallic iron, being about 11 to 5. Such, 
therefore, is the nature of the black fused 
charcoal. Messrs. SilUman and Hare, 
however, deny that Mr. Vanuxem had 
operated on a proper specimen. 



THE CrfY OF LONDON INSTITU- 
TION. 

" The first preliminary meeting for the 
ibnnation of this institution was hddon 
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Mo'tiday evening, at the London Cofiee^; 
hoose^ under the most favourable auspices. 
Upwards of seven hundred persons weVfli 
present ; the room was crowded to excess,, 
and the most lively and gratified interest 
was expressed on the subjects of the. 
meeting. Our limits do not admit of our 
relating the proceedings at lengthy but we 
intend, in future, carefully to record the^ 
progress of this promising association. ; 

Mr. M'Culloch, who has become de^ 
servedly popular in. the metropolis by his 
able discourses, delivered the first of these 
introductory lectures.. He began with 
pointing out that, in general, in estimating, 
the sources of national prosperity, the 
intelligence of the people was entirely 
overlooked } and yet, he asked, what but 
this — what but the knowledge of the peo- 
ple in the application of the natural means 
placed at their disposal , distinguished 
dvilized from uncivilized society? The 
dotton mauttfftctovy, which has been said 
to have carried us through the late threat** 
ening contest, was entirely the creatiop 
6f Arkwright,- Hargreav^s, Compton, and 
Watt. But the present rapid improve- 
ments in education, extending knowledge 
and intelligence tb a much larger class of 
persons, promise uS still ' taore important 
discoVeties, and 16ad us to hope that the 
splendid achievements 6f Arkwright and 
Watt may be' Surpassed, though they can 
n^ver b^ forgotten. Thousands of indivi- 
auals will now contribute to promote the 
progress of society^ who, but for our ex-» 
tended education, would have gone from: 
Qie cradle to the tomb without deviating 
6'om the track of their ancestors. The 
object of the proposed institution is to 
promote knowledge among the middle 
classes, and be for them what the other 
institutions now establishing in varioua. 
parts of the country are for the mechanics 
and other operative classes. To suit them- 
it is to be more literary than the Me- 
ohauics' Institution, and embrace a widet^ 
field' qL intellectUflJ inquiry and accom- 
plishment. 

After pointing out the proposed object* 
of. the institution, Mr. M'Culloch calledi 
the attention of the meeting to the neces* 
aity there was for the commercial classes^ 
to understand the general principles of 
trade and the whole theory of money. 
Tkwe was a peculiarity in commercial 
tfoiehoe : which led to many false views. 
Every regulation interested a numerous 
class of_persons in its support; and tbe^ 
legislator committed no error wliich did* 
BQt .give, rise |p a false thepry;.. To count' 
teract this, there was no other means but 
giving correct information to the middle 
classes, who forined the bulk of thfi most 
ftiflttential part of the community. 



..After pointisg :4mt to the yolmgflttft 
anembledy the great advantages of know^I 
ledge, and tellmg them» ,thoug^ Wf^aUti. 
might place theuL in the house of cob,^ 
mons, their relative situation there wottid> 
be. determined by their.. knowledge, Mr*', 
M'CuUoch concluded an* admin£le,diif9; 
course, by reminding the meeting of the^ 
late Mr. Ricardo^who began. life. under, 
more disadvantageous circumstances than 
most of thetn, and' tittahied neariytfav* 
highest place of his wealth, and the very 
highest of talent and acquirement,: ., 
A't the close of the lecture gres^t nuin<« 
bers put down their names to join the 
society,, which, we doubt no^ will meet 
with the most triumphant success,. In- 
deed, an institution of. the nature proi^ 
posed, we have long wished to see estab««< 
iislied, and. we feel confident that tb^ 
young men of tt\e metropolis, engaged iia) 
comQierce and the liberal professions, will, 
avail themselves of the opportunity tci. 
forni an establishment which will not only 
open to them a wide field of ihformatioo. 
connected with their respective pursuits*, 
but afford a pleasing source of intellectual 
recreation,, The undertaking is promoted 
by sir John W. Lubbock, Mr. Jqhn SmiUi*. 
M, P., Mr. John Martin, M, I^'., Mr. AU 
derman Thompson, .M. 1*,, Mr. Whiu, 
more, and severad other distinguished* 
persons of the City. « • . 



the; PROPOSEp LONDOif -- 

UNXVJERsrrv. 

Mr.'Campb£ll*8 late letter, concerning^ 
a London University, addressed to Mr* 
Brougham, in the Times newspaper, hia^ 
subsequent disquisition on the subject in' 
the New Mofithly Ma^azinefWxd ih& 
successful motion made m parliament by^ 
the latter gentleman, for leave to bring in 
i bill ifor.such an establishment, have 
excited considerable interest, not only in 
the learned world, but among the public 
in general. . ^ 

• The idea of auch an institution is not' 
founded on any alleged deficiency in the 
existing universities, but purely on their 
inconvenient distance from the metra* 
polls, and the consequent expense o^ 
sending a young man to college.^>-The' 
quantity of gold that must necessarily, 
flow from the pockets of perents, ia oideri 
that their sons may drink of the Pierian 
iiredjn^ is the great obstacle . which if 
sought to be avoided. Mr. Campbell's 
Opinion is, (and it is also dtirs,) that a btttei* 
education might be brought V^lthin Xti€' 
i^ach of the rising race of London, tfaair 
ihiit t^ which lheir^iiiteU«<stah«[ve bithertdl 
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\fHn eonffincd'; he likewile thmU (and 
again we think with him) that-thfi faighe# 
degree of mental. cultivation should be 
provided for by a grand and suitable se- 
minary in ti scholastic institution, that^ 
^ithotot going into Arabic; Hebrew, Al- 
gebra, er the higher ihathematies, should 
furnish the mind "with elegant and useful 
knowledge,^ give it the. dignity and ele- 
vation natural lb tlie Kght which learning 
besitows> and raise the motal and intellec-* 
tual character of the middling daises of 
scxsiety* 

That this is highly desirable witt 
scarcely be denied by any one« The rank 
proposed to be improved by a London 
Unntersity As^ that which fom» the link 
between the' higher and the humblei^ 
classes ; the effect, therefore, of a supe- 
tior education in' this rank would operate 
in two diixotioas t h would soften, if not 
annihilate, the caarae, inurbane demeaiH 
our sometimes exercised by the mid- 
dle orders- oVer their workmen and de- 
pendants^ and at the same time raisd 
them to that decent self-respect which, 
while it imparted more of polish to their 
manpers, would guard them against the 
adoptive servility towards their sape"* 
riprs in station ; two ^ints which, pro- 

Serly gained, would improve the confix 
ence of the highei^ orders in the honour 
and integrity of their tradesmen, and the; 
professional mjnistrants to their enjoy-> 
ments, and secure the comfort and kind 
treatment of the operative classes. 
. The .university projected by Mr/Camp* 
bell, and recommended by Mr. Brougham, 
though not unlimited in its literary and 
acienti^o latitude, is far from being in- 
tended to be confined to a loose, smatter- 
ing kind of knowledge — to that half^ 
fledged intelligence which attains no 
paramount height^which leads the min(( 
etery where and no where-^which pre- 
aents.to it a false or insufficient view of 
things^ and tends to fill it with an orer^ 
"^eening and egregious, self-conceit — a 
conceit that uniformly begets a fondness 
for empty loquacity, and a dogmatical 
obstinacy, in argumentation* Though the 
London University is not to have the 
power of conferring degrees, its plan is to 
extend to the full and sufficient culti« 
yation of every language and every sci- 
ence that shall be included in the sphere 
of its operation ; and that sphere [is 
designed to comprehend whatever is 
intellectually ornamental, or practically 
beneficial. • .i 

The expense of erecting a college or 
kolle^e's foif the 'proposed undertaking, 
has been estimated at 150,000A "But 
iuppose/' says Mr. Campbell, *• itahould 
sunouat to ^OOjDOO/, what Would ^at 



aitn- be io Wealthy Xiondo&?T W^ *gred 
with him in thinking that tuch a sum ia 
not worthy of being weighed against the 
great and durable benefits that woul<^ 
arise from a grand .seminary for letters 
and toience in Lpndon or its vicinity.. Wa 
aee on the establishment of such an inn 
atitution, not only the certainty of a new> 
SEiental devation in the capital of England^ 
a furtherance of that spint for .the mind'A 
improvement^ which at thi« moment im 
manifesting itself in the various scientifio 
and mechanical iocietiet that have ro<% 
cently been formed — ^but a aunrounding 
dififusion of intellii^nce — a ramifioatioB 



of the same laudable ambition '^ — -we ses 
in it the parent of an emulative thirst o£ 
knowledffe .elsewhere, or the source of a 
degree of information in other cities and 
great towns, that could not but exalt th« 
mental character of the codntry, and 
prove not only a metropolitan, but ti 
national blessing. 

« These are advantages which, in bur 
opinion, ought powerfylly to press thii 
great and liberal project upon the atten- 
tion and patronage of the London pub^ 
lie. And if to the consideration of these be 
added that of its^ other various commead^s 
able features, (among which we give a high 
riink tb its cheapness, as carrying with it an 
ijrtettding' power of intellectual cultiva-' 
tion,) its great and important value will 
be obvious to every one; and all whtf 
have any pride in the nobler accomplish- 
ments of their countrymen — ^who look i4 
the future bonour of England, in ths 
liberal acquirements, extended kaowledgei 
and elevated sentiments of the respectable) 
if not the exalted classes of the coipmunity, 
will, we , feel coiifideEit, think ivith uj| 
that the esLablishmELiLt of a I^adon Uni- 
versity* 13 a inea&urc devoutly to be 
wished ; and ths^t its realisation would ba 
worthy the present improved spirit uf in- 
ouiry and risiuj^ taste and intelligent^ of 
the British empire. 



aXKfi&I^ CaUn)rar« 

^Mnt IV. -^Saturday, 

High Water, Mom. IV. 20 m.— Even. IV, 39 ia<i 
Sun rises, 111. 61 m. j sets, VIIl. 9 m. 

The fiower garden is usually in all itk 
glor^ at the (commencement of June, and 
nothing] can be more delightful than tq. 
breathe the fragrance, and 6bserve the 
countless varieties, which grace theparterre 
of Flora:— .J 

Every sense 
^ JDrinks in (he balmy season; every da^j 
. The j)ageant varies its magnifieence. ^ 

^ It tfoen m t^kt AM >Ui«r the 
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Oredci or Roraani bdulged a 'tute for 
flowersy or that they eter endeavoured to 
improve their own wild and indigenous 
plants, or imported other* from forteini 
countriet. We can only contider the 
florid description" of the garden of Alci- 
noiis as the efiiision of poetry ; uid those 
of Cicero and Pliny were only vinejrards, 
with grottos, alcoves, and arbours. It ia 
not, infu^ more than three centuries ago- 
that our own gardens were si^rior, either 
in taste or products to those of the an*, 
cients: and, for most of the embellishments 
we now possess of flowerbeds, shrubberies^ 
and conservatories, we arei indebted* :to> 
orienUl- countries. . The vegetable trea-< 
sures of .^JBast were assembled at Ck>n-. 
stantittople,^wheiice ^hey passed into Italy,.^ 
Gennany,' and, HoUami, and . from the/ 
latter into England.; and sinc^ botany has 
assumed thej.chamcter of a science, we 
hav^ Laifl the wholes world under 'contri-; 
bution for trees, and shrubs, and flowers,, 
which !w^ have not only made ,o}^ own, 
but inqmyvedrin vigour and beauty^ > 

StturV.-MSiriJDAV.— Si. Bim^ace.[ 

High Water. Mom. IV. 68 lii.— Even. V. 16 nr. - 
Sondtty Letftolu»llorn. Josh. 10, MarkS; Stella 
Josh. 2^ 2 Cor. 3. 
Boniface, at: first called Wilfred, was a; 
saxon presbyter, bpru. at .Kirton, .in D.e-, 
voi^Bhire. / |{e, adopted the life of amis-: 
sionary,;to:di^emii^te th^ gospel amoi^ 
barbaerous ]]^^0Ds^.and, w^i^ engaged in 
the holy office, was, on ,tWsd^y,> jtUled.: 
by:tlie pagans, u^urUjtrecht. |le obt^ned; 
the appellation otthftAjtostleofihe Ger-, 



High Water,Tk!orh. V. 34 in ;-^vch. V; 55 m. ' 
Ch^ronolOgv. — On this dky^,1762,; 
died . lord George Anaoii, who signalized 
himself by j^his voyage found the globe,' 
and whose merits as a naval commander 
raised him to the ]>eerage. He was bom 
at Muckborough, in Staffordshire, a, d. 
1700. 

gUneVil.— Ttiodajf. ' 

High Water, Morn. VI. 16 m.— Efcn. YI. 38 m. 

Chronology: — 1520.' Anniversary 
of the splendid interview between Henry 
VIIL and Francis T., within the English 
pal e , near Andres, in France. The costly 
ceremonial on this occasion is much cele- 
brated by historians : the Ehglish were 
said to have carried their manors, the 
IVench their forests, on their backs ; and 
the very plain upon which the monarthsi 
met, from the richness of the tents and 
^avUions, was thence called Le champ 
de drop d^or, " the field of golden cloth." 

1779; Pied the celebrated cootrover- 



•ialiit^ ' Williatn Waibtutdn/ bnli<^ of 
Gloucester* 

Stthe Vni. — Wedneidayr^ 

High W«ter,Mom. VII. m.^ETeii. Vlf . 28 m. ^ 
C^RONOLooT.— 1376. Died in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, Edward, the 
celebrated Black Prince, 

S.ime IX.-^TAtinday. ' 

Bigh Water. Mom. VII. 46 m.— Et. VIII. 12 m. 

Thx feast of Vetta was anciently cele« 
brated to-day, and the^Boman ladies used 
10< walk in poDcesfeion^' barie-ftioted to the 
templf of the goddess.: 'Vesta was never 
beheld \}ji men : from the c^cumstance of 
thesechi^n.Of y«sts^ jcaae:ithe tecm.to 
1^ applied toicathoUc: virgina in' religious 
houses.- 

Chrokoloct.— 1760. Died count 
Zinzendorf, a Gemutfi, who intfodueed 
into England the Moravians* « ' ' 

• Stme X,-^Frid^4 ^ 

HighWatex^ Bfom. VlU.dOl^ln.-r-£veq;IX. 7ni, 
. NAtURAL HrstORY;— The Bfet; Viaper 
tiHo'rrtMna, is now^ less fi^quen^y^stfen 
that! during the last two months; Tikey 
are more cOromonly- seen flittirig ^i^ic^t in 
spring and autumv, (ban kkring ujidstim- 
mer. - . . •. ■ , ' ■ ' ^\ •■■ ''■' '• '■ 
-■ A rather undistingutshlng ^ar is usu- 
ally waged against the isterrow tribe 
about th£ time; and rewards ' a^e Soitie- 
times bffer^ for their destruction.^ "V^ith 
the exception' however of the bOUse "Sj>'ar-> 
row, Ihis ord^ of birds, i^ rather' favour- 
able than otherwise to the pursuits Of the 
former. TBe'order of sparrows; however, 
includes no fewter than fbrty ^ilferent 
kinds of birds, ivhich do not eat a single 
grain dfcom, but which in the course of 
spring and slimmer -destroy ittillibtis of 
insects that would prove infinitely more, 
destructive to the crops of the farmer. It 
has been ascertained, that a singfe^^air of 
common sparrows, while the young one^ 
are in the nest, destroy, on an avera]geV 
above three ;,thousand caterpillars every 
week. 

Mackerel are now taken in great abun- 
dance. Any quantity of these ' fi^h is 
perceived from the shore by the rippling 
which they make on the surface of the 
sea ; the fishermen immediately put off in 
their boats, and shoot the seine, frequent- 
ly taking fifteen and sixteen thousand ist 
a haul on the southern coast of England. 
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FALCONRY, OR HAWKING. 



Hawking, or the art of trainiog and 
flying of hawks, for the purpose of catching 
Other birds.'is usually placed at the head 
of rural amusements, and probably it ob- 
tained precedency from its being a p^time 
so generally followed by the nobility, not 
in this country only but on the continent. 
jPersons of high rank rarely appeared 
vrithQut their dogs and their hawks ; the 
latter they carried with them when they 
journeyed from one country to another, 
and sometimes even when they went to 
l>attle« and would not part with them to 
|>rocure their own liberty when taken 
prisoners: for, as these birds were con- 
,nd^red to be ensigns of nobility, no ac- 
iioD was teg^xiiiivagi^ 4i«hooo\i)rable to 

vouu 



a man of rank than to give up his hawk. 
So inseparably united were the ancient 
sportsmen with their hounds and their 
hawks, that they actually took them to 
church, as we learn from Sebastian firant^ 
who. very properly reprobates their levity 
and profaneness: — 

** Into the church then comes another 

sotte 

Withouten devotion, jetting up and 

down. 

Or to be seen and show his garded cote. 

Another on his fiste a sparhawhe, or 

fawcone. 
Or else Si cokow; wasting to hi% 
shone; 
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-ft^ €n|t€tJMsreti^ 



<* Aii3 ryde on hauEyttgc By ite river* 
With grey gos hawke in hand." 



Before ihe aulter, Le to and fro doth. 

wander^ 
With even as great devotion as doth a 

gander. Hawking, was forbidden the clergy by 

In comes another, ^s houndef .at \^ the qapons. of the church ; but the prohl 



tayle. 

With lines, and leases, and other like 
baggage ; 
^ His dogges barke. sq that withouten 
fayle. 
The whole church is troubled by 
Ihtir tmlraue !'* 
In tlje Ba^tm.T Ttipistri^^ earl Harold Ls 
repre^cated appraacking the duke of Nor- 
iniiDdy with lib hawk upa his hand \ &iiJ 
the ancieDt English illumiaalcjrs have 
utuformly liistingui&hed king Stephen ^ by 
g^ing him a h^wk in the Jike posidoa ; 
which Mr. Slrutt conjectures was witl| 



bition was by no means sufficient to re- 
strain them from the pursuit of this favoi^f 
ite and fashionable amusement. ^ 

. The recreation was pursued on horse- 
back or on foot, as the occasion requlredl 
On horseback, when in the fielcU and 
open country, and on foot, when" ift the 
woods and coverts. In following the hawk 
on foot, it was usual for the sportsman to 
huvc Li A^iKil pu^«^ wu'.i li'.ji..,, la a^^jst him 
ID leaping over rivulets atid ditches, which 
migiit otherwise prevent him in \m pro- 
gress. This v^e leain from an htatorical 
?ac£» related by Hj^il ; Vkho informi us 



irlteut to signify /that he was uobly thoitgh 'that Henry Yl LI., pursuing his hawk on 



n^t royally born, aod the same reaj^mitig 
appliM to earl Harold, Occasioiml^y we 
find that »liesa birds usually formed part 
€f the train of an ambassador \ and t!ie 
f^mouM archbishop Beeket had hoitnd$ 
aod hawks of every kind with him, when 
^t an an emUas^^y by Henry IL to \kt 
4*11 rt of Fraoee, 

; It does not apjiear tlie antieuts were 
acquaiilttd with this diversion, and Stnilt 
lias not been able to trace falconry to an 
eiarlier period than the middle of the 
fourth century. Among the Atiglo-Saxon 
ijohility the sport was in hi^h estimation ; 
^d the traioing aud flpng of hawks be- 
came an csHential past of the educaiioni of 
Souug men of raiik. Alfred the Great has 
een com me tided for his early proficiency 
lb this amusement ; atid he ia oven ^aid 
to have written a tri'ati^e on hawkmg. 

According lo Froissart, Edward 111., 
when he in vailed France, had with him 
thirty falconers J on horsebackj who had 
chaige of his hawks ; and »* every day he 
either ■hnatc.4 oi^weut to the river for the 

tiurpose of hawking, as 111?; fancy irtclinf^d 
\\m'* The ladies shared the divtii.sioti, 
and were renowned for their fondness for 
hawking: besides accompanying the gen- 
tlemen when engaged in this sport, they 
frequently practised it by themselves. 

The frequent mention of hawking by 
the water side, made by historians and 
romance writers of the middle ages, is a 
circumstance which led Mr. Strutt to 
imagine that the pursuit of water-fowl 
afforded • the most diversion. In the 
poetical romance of the " Squire of Low 
Degree," the king of Hungary promises 
his daughter, that at her return from hunt- 
ing she should hawk by the river side, 
with goshawk, gentle falcon, and other 
well-tutored birds : so also Chancer, in the 
riiyme qf «f Sir Thopaz," «ays, *< ^at he 
could hunt the wild deer,-«-« 



foot, at ffUchin, in Hertfordshure, at^ 
lempleJ, with the assistance ftf hia iwle, 
to jump over a ditch, that was half fuil 
ofYnuddy water; the pok broke* and the 
king tell -with his head into the mud, 
where he would have been stifled, had not 
a footman named John JVIuody leaped 
into the diU.'^h and released the king fjcom 
hi* perilous situation : and ** so," says the 
pious hit'torian, '^ Gud of hyi goodnessc, 
preserved him.** 

Heatxner, who wrote his *' Itinerary "in 
the year 1598, aiiirms^ that hawking was 
then the general sport of the English 
nobility ; yet so rapidly did ilus amnse- 
ment decline, that before the time of the 
civil wars it. was almost forgotten. This 
arose from the introduction and gradual 
improvement of the gan ; which ensurtd a 
greater certaioty of procuring game, and 
rendered all the c}q}enae of training attd 
maintaining hawkji unnef es^^ary. An at- 
tempt to. revive the diversion oif hawking 
was lately made by some geDtlemeEi of 
Yorkshire j but Avih what success wth'ave 
hot yet heard. 



MR. M'CULLOCH'S X^CTUBiS. 



LECTijns xxt. 
tfATlONAL EDVCATIOK* 

Population in Ireland — Utility of cheof 
Publications — Ignorance a Source of 
Mobs find Violence— Education should 
be National^ not Sleemofiyntay — Scoick 
Parochial Schools^ 

Mr. M'Ct7ti«ocH began uith refuting 
to Ireland, as a country in which llieevii 
arising from population increaiiog fester 
than capital, are strikinf^ exemplified^ 
Wa(^ WHwl^ tJKMd «iglil^p«Me> «&d IM 
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<iAm M bw «• tlnre#^af!e> or two-^nct 
a day. Tlit habiutioiw of the ^asantry 
{MTO dcstUuWi of all the convenitaccs of 
inviliaei] life ; rarely co«taiaiDg^ aay fumi- 
iurf^ and frequently without bed-clothes* 

A miihma( ^stem of imtrucHon^ in 
whiob the people would be made ao* 
quainted with the causes on which their 
condition and station in society depend, 
can alone pfreserve them fhnn degradation. 
What others can do for them is but as 
the dust of the balance, compared with 
what they can do for themselves. The 
norc important prinoiples of social economy 
might easily be made familiar to general 
mfoprehenaion ; it might be easily shown, 
that wages would never rise while the 
market is overstocked with labour, and 
that premature mariiages «ntail a long 
train of miseries oi( parents and ohildren* 
Poverty, like death, is equally liatal to the 
philosopher and the peasant : unless the 
poor can obtain hi^h waffes, so as to com- 
rmand the necessaries and comforts of life, 
their situation oannot be materially im- 
proved. 

Mr. M'Culloch enlarged on the utility 
of oAeap periodictU pubMcmiUns, which 
had contributed greatly to the diffusion 
of information* Thomas Simpson, the ce*- 
lebrated mathematician, once said, that 
the <* Ladies' Diaries," eonsisting of re- 
buses, problems, questions and answers, 
had done more to difhise a taste for the 
mathematical sciences, than all the masters, 
and all the works published on the subject. 
Much might be done by diffusing the ele*- 
uentary |mnciples of political economy 
amone the great body of the people: 
though the chain of reasoning on which 
some of its principles are founded may 
not always be intelligible, the conclusions 
to which they lead, mi^bt fix in the mind, 
80 as to beeome maxims for the conduct 
of individuals. , 

The more the people are enlightened, the 
1>etter citizens and masters of fomiHes they 
become. Smith truly observes, that the 
best instructed population is always the 
ittost decent and orderly : mobs are uni- 
. formly outrageous in proportion to their 
%norance and their pr^udices. That 
irirtttous and enlightened statesman, De 
Witt, fell a victim to popular ignorance. 
Had the populace been more enlightened, 
the national character would not have 
been disgraced by the riots and excesses 
of 1780: nor could the detestable enor- 
mities of the French revolution have been 
perpetrated, except by the agency of a 
ibob, debased by ignorance and oppres- 
ibn. So far is it from true, as some shallow 
aophists eomend, that ignoratace is the 
best pled^ of obedience, that it is the 
Mrtaili SQ&rea of ti^BCt and diaordeiei ^ 



' Education Ought to' be MtflMiaf, aot 
eleemosynary ; the latter excites feelings 
of degradation, and tends to destroy that 
independence of character which it it 
4esirable to cherish. Any provision by 
government, however, ouffht«not to extend 
beyond the elements of instruction, as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Mr. M'CuUoch next gave a brief, but 
interesting, account of the state of parochial 
education in Scotland; the whole expense 
of which did not exceed 18,000/.; and 
concluded with showing, that the diffusion 
of education has no tendency to overload 
the homed professiinut the supply for 
which would be always regulated by the 
demand, and the pro^)eot of success and 
lemuneration. 



LECTURE XXn. 

POOR LAWS. 

Siaiement of the Questi^n^The Pour 
proportionally increase with the Funds 
for their Support — Introduction tf 
Workhouses — Benefit Societies and 
Savings* Banks, 

Aftek alluding to the art^cial stimulus 
giveu to population by the poor laws, Mr. 
M'Cullocn said, that the real question to 
decide was the policy of a compulsory 
assessment f to support those who are wiA' 
•itig but unable to procure employment. 
The expediency of this could not be dO- 
termined by considerations of individual 
distress. PMpHe utility is the only test^ 
it is only by the tendency of the potfr 
laws to promote the permanent and gencs 
ral advantage of the community that their 
value could be estimated* 

Jn favour of the.pQpr laws> it^ is Urged, 
that the hardships paupers undergo^n work- 
houses, and the difficulties they experience 
in obtaining parochial aid, are such as to 
prevent their operating as a bounty on im- 
providence. Stirling, however, is an ex- 
ample to the contrary. In no other town 
in Scotland is there such ample provision 
for the poor, yet is ther^ no other town so 
burdened with paupers. So true it is, 
that wherever there is a supply there wiU 
be a demand ; wherever the fat is, tbero 
the eagles will be gathered together. 

An unemployed population can only 
aritfs from three causes: 1. disinclination 
to labour on the part of the people them- 
selves ; 2. want of capital to put their 
labour in motion ; 3* a want of demand 
for the products of industry. 

Now, the question is — are the poor 
lawf calcuU^d to remoYO any of iim% 
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pbitades to en^lojrment f In the first 
place, a gratuitous provision for the idle, 
as well as the industrious, must be the 
worst of all possible modes for overcoming 
an unwillingness to work. Capital is the 
alow accumiilation of previous industry, 
and cannot be created by the fiat of the 
legislature. As little can the interference 
of government stimulate the demand for 
commodities ; the only effect of its inter- 
ference is to augment the glut^ by the 
labour oH the profligate and undeserving. 
The celebrated Daniel de Foe, in his work 
published in 1714, entitled " Giving Alms 
no Charity," noticed the tendency of the 
poor laws to foster the worthless at the 
expense of virtuous industrjr. Every skein 
of silk spun by a pauper in an hospital, 
takes so much employment from the really 
honest and independent workman. 

Mr. M'Culloch next adverted to the 
introduction of workhouses. Prior to the 
reign of queen Anne, the poor were re- 
lieved at their own houses : the evils of this 
system were foreseen by sir Matthew Hale, 
in the seventeenth century, and workhouses 
began to be established. Parochial aid 
was refused to those who would not reside, 
the effect of which was soon visible in an 
immense reduction in the number of 
applicants. So great was the change, 
that one tenderhearted individual (whose 
name we did not catch) proposed that 
workhouses should be called by a softer 
name ; so that the indigent might not be 
deterred from seeking shelter there. 

In 1786, the justices of Berkshire 
brought into full effect all the evils of the 
poor law system. They published tables 
of prices, showing that parochial aid ought 
to vary with the price of provisions, and 
their example has been almost universally 
followed in the south of England. 

Various plans have been projected for 
modifying the poor laws, but the best 
remedy is to abolish them altogether. No 
mode of relief is worthy of attention which 
has not for its object to render the able- 
bodied workman independent of relief. 
Much might be done by throwing open 
the corn trade, and repealing those taxes 
peculiarly oppressive on the labouring 
-classes. But the poor laws ought not to 
be tolerated ; even to mitigate them is 
injurious, since it may tend to render them 
permanent, by interweaving them in a 
less palpable form into our domestic 
policy. 

Mr. M'CuUoch explained, that these 
remarks applied only to able-bodied la- 
lourersi the aged and infirm are entitled 
to relief, and have a legitimate claim on 
the sympathy of their fellow-men. 

The lecturer next adverted to the institu - 
^Q of benefit tocieHes and stmngs* bmks^ 



Of these he spoke in fdydttrable termt i 
but contended, that the grand object is ta 
Increase iht ratio of capital to population^ 
and (then to leave the working classes to 
themselves. Any interference with their 
concerns tends to diminish that national 
according to which every 



individual should regulate his conduct. 



TH£ PRIVATE MKMOIRS OP ¥AnAME DO 
HAUSSXT, lady's maid TO MADAMS 
DE POMPADOUR, LONDON, 8vO» pp, 
182. 

The title of this little volume is not 
more attractive than the contents, which 
form a valuable addition to the scandal- 
ous chronicle of the old French court. 
Placed near the person of the favourite 
mistress of Louis XV., madame du Haus- 
set enjoyed opportunities for observation^ 
from which persons in more exalted sta- 
tions are excluded : moreover, she enjoyed 
the entire confidence of madame de Pom- 
padour ;— and, such was the opinion en* 
tertained of the natvet^of the dume d'hou- 
neur, that, in the royal presence, she was 
considered no more than a '* statue,'^ or 
piece of furniture. Madame enjoyed other 
advantages : she was often separated from 
the chamber in the palace of Versailles, 
where resided the king and his mistress, 
only by a slight door, or curtain, which 
permitted her to hear all that was said 
there : and what she heard she was ac- 
customed to commit to paper. She had 
for a cher ami Dr. Quesnay, who,' we 
are told, explained to du Hausset " many 
things that, but for bis assistance, she 
would have witnessed without understand- 
ing." Under such circumstances, it is 
not surprising the writer has been able to 
produce a very entertaining volume ; many 
new facts are communicated^ though no 
new light is thrown on that now well- 
known theme, the licentious history of 
Louis XV. 

One of the worst traits of the Bourbon 
government waa the violation of private 
confidence. Clerks were employed to 
break open the letters at the post-office ; 
the impression of the seals were taken 
with a ball of quicksilver, and when the 
desired matter bad been extracted, thej 
were resealed, and transmitted to their 
destination. All the love intrigues, and 
the most secret affairs of the Parisians, 
were thus exposed to the minions of 
government The postmaster-general car- 
ried the extracts to the king on the Sun^ 
day i aa4 '^ was seen goi^g and retumini; 
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iftt this ttoble arraod as opeidy as /the 
uinistei;" What a resource for the royal 
enQui ! Well might Quesnay exclaim, 
that " he would as soon dine with the 
hangman as with the postmaster-ge- 
neral !'• 

Let us turn to other matters: the 
kin^ one night was attacked by a fit df 
indigestiou, in the chamber of his mistress, 
of which madame du Hausset gives the 
iollowing humorous account. 

'* In the middle of the night, madame 
came into my chamber, en chemise, and 
in a state of distraction : * Here ! here !' 
said she, ' the king is dying.' My alarm 
may be easily imagined. I put on a 
petticoat, and found the king in her bed, 
panting. What was to be done ? — it was 
an indigestion. We threw water upon 
him, and he came to himself. 1 made him 
swallow some Hoffman's drops, and he 
said to me, ' Do not make any noise, but 
go to Quesuay; say that your mistress is 
ill ; and tell the doctor's servants to say 
nothing about it' Quesnay, who lodged 
close by, came immediately, and was 
much astonished to see the king in that 
state. He felt his pulse, and said, * The 
crisis is over, but, if the king were sixty 
years M, this might have been serious.' 
He went to seek some drug, and, on his 
Tetum, set about inundating the king with 
perfumed water. I forget the name of 
the medicine that he made him take, but 
the effect was wonderfuL I believe it 
was the drops of General Lamotte* X 
called up one of the girls of the wardrobe, 
to make tea, as if for myself. The king 
took three cups, put on his robe de cham- 
bre and his stockings, and went to his 
own room, leaning upon the doctor. What 
a sight it was, to see us all three, half 
naked ! Madame put on a robe as soon 
as possible, and I did the same, and the 
king changed his clothes behind the cur- 
tains, which were very decently closed." 

Madame de Pompadour was constantly 
tormented with the dread of rivals, and 
of losing the royal favour, and resorted to 
various contrivances to fix the vagrant 
and discursive inclinations of the king. 

'* I had remarked that madame de 
Fompadour for some days had taken 
chocolate, h triple vanilU et amhrd, at 
her breakfast; and that she ate truffles 
and celery soup : finding her in a very 
heated state, I, one day, remonstrated 
with her about her diet, to which she paid 
no attention. I then thought it right to 
speak to her friend, the duchess de Bran- 
cas. ' I had remarked the same thing,' 
said she, * and I will speak to her about 
it before yon.' After she was dressed, 
madame de Brancas, accordingly, told 
her she was uneasy about her health. 



'I have just been talkiiig to her aboni it,' 
said the duchess, pointing to me, ' and 
she is of my opinion.' Madame de Pom- 
padour seemed a little displeased ; at last, 
she burst into tears. I immediately went 
out, shut the door, and returned to my 
place to listen. < My dear friend,' said 
she, to madame de Brancas, ' I am agi- 
tated by the fear of losing the king's heart 
by ceasing to be attractive to him. Men, 
you knotv, set great value on certain 
things, and I have the misfortune to be o^ 
a very cold temperament I, therefore, 
determined to adopt a heating diet, in 
order to remedy this defect, and for twa 
days this elixir has been of great service 
to me, or, at least, I have thought I felt 
its good effects.' 

" A little while after, she said to me, 
* Our master is better pleased with me.— 
This is since I spoke to Quesnay, without^ 
however, telling him all. He told me, 
that to accomplish my end, T must try to 
be in good health, to digest well, and, for 
that purpose, take exercise. I think the 
doctor is right. I feel quite a different 
creature. I adore that man, (the king,) 
I wish so earnestly to be agreeable to 
him ! — But, alas ! sometimes he says I 
am a macreuse (a cold-blooded aquatic 
bird.) 1 would give my life to please 
him.'" 

The situation of royal mistress, though 
superior to that of premier under the an- 
cient regime, was far from being a bed 
of roses. " Madame de Pompadour,** 
says du Hausset, ** had many vexations 
in the midst of all her grandeur. She 
often received anonymous letters, threat- 
ening her with poison or assassination : 
her greatest fear, however, was that of 
being supplanted by a rival. I never saw 
her in a greater agitation than, one even- 
ing, on her return from the drawing-room, 
at Marly. She threw, down her cloak and 
muff, the ins^t she came in, with an air 
of ill-humour, and undressed herself in a 
hurried manner. Having dismissed her 
other women, she said to me, ' I think I 
never saw any body so insolent as madame 
de Coaslin. I was seated at the same 
table with her this evening, at a game of 
brdlau, and you cannot imagine what I 
suffered. The men and women seemed 
to come in relays to watch us. Madame 
de Coaslin said, two or three times, look- 
ing at me, Va tout, in the most insulting 
manner. I thought I should have fainted, 
when she said, in a triumphant tone, I 
have the Mlau of kings. I wish you had 
seen her courtesy to me on parting.'-^ 
' Did the king,' said I, ' show her par- 
ticular attention V * You don't know 
him,' said she ; ' if he were going to lodg^ 
her this very night in my apartment, he 
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Urmild behftvi coldly tahier befort peopU,* 
Bttdwoald trtat mt with, the utmost kind* 
tiess. This is the effect of his pdacatioD,- 
for he is, bj nature, kind-hearted and 
frank/ Madame de Pompadour's alarmk 
hated for aome months when fthe, one 
day, said to me, * That haughty marchiO'- 
ness hat missed her aim ; she frightened 
the king by her grand airs^ and was in*- 
cessantiy teasing him for money. Now 
TOO, perhap^) may not know that the 
Ming would sign an order for forty thoa^ 
sand pounds, without a thought, and 
would give a hundred out of his little 
private treasury with the greatest reluc*' 
tance. Lebel, who likes me better thait 
he would a new mistress in my place, 
either by chance or design hid brought 4 
charming little sultana to the Parc-auz- 
eerfs, who has cooled the king a litile 
towards the haaghty Vashti, by giving 
him occupation.' " 

Besides his ostensible mistress, the in- 
fampus Parv^oMX'CerfitiLDd divers intriguM 
among the ladies of the court, the king 
carried en several obscure amours among 
the good dames of Paris, and the Tillage 
damsels he encountered in his hunting 
Excursions. The fruits of this toiscella-* 
neous intercourse, were a numerous ille'- 
gitimate.oif8pring,^^none of whom appear 
to have obtained much of the royal notice i 
Uke all sensualists, the regards of the 
king were limited to his own gratification $ 
and when that was obtained, neither the 
ties of gratitude, nor paternity, could ek- 
cite the smallest sympathy or consider* 
fttton. Speaking of one of his sourious 
o^pring, madame de Mirepoix said, ** Be 
assured the king cares very littla about 
children ; he .has enough of them, and he 
will not be troubled with the mother or 
-the son. See what sort of notice he takes 
of the count de L ' >, who is so strikingly 
like him. He never speaks of him, and I 
am convinced that he will never de any 
thing for him." 

What has most pleased us in this little 
volume, are various anecdotes of Qnestiay, 
the founder of the French school of eco> 
nomists. He was physician to madame 
de Pompadour, and, amid the licentious 
Scenes ne was Surrtiuuded, maintained 
that purity and singleness of heartj fof 
which be has been Celebrated. '* He 
liked," says our fair gossip, '* to chat 
with me about the country. J bad been 
bred up there, and he used to set me a 
talking about the meadows of Normandy 
and Poitou, the wealth of the farmers, atid 
the modes of culture. He was the best- 
oatured man in the world, and the far- 
thest removed fronTpetty intHgite* While 
:he lived at court, he was mutrh more oc- 
cupied with .tb^ best nuUmer.of cuttii^attti|; 



land, tfasfe widi tnjr tliittg tbtt fUiMi 
around him. The man whom he ktefue* 
the most^ was M^ de la Riti^Ke, a o6iln» 
sellor of parliament, who was Alio in* 
tendant of Martinique } he -tooked ttpM 
him as a man of the greatest geninS, Aild' 
thought him the only ^riou fit for the 
financial department of administration." 

We will only add on^ mere Mecdeti' 
of Quespay, which is very charaeteriitie* 
Madame de Pompadour is reprokchla^ Ih* 
philosopher with his timidity afld back- 
wardness : '< Yotf always see* eo iM- 
bkrrassed in ib« king's pfesenfeei ftnd yet 
he is so good-natured." " Madiiroe/' sftid 
be, *' I left my native village at theagC df 
forty, and I have v%ry little experieuce tf 
the world, nor can J aceustdm myself f6 
its usagee without great difficulty. Wbeil 
I am in a ro6m with the king*, I Say t* 
myself. This is a maa who cau order fbf 
head to be cut off ; and thst ideli em« 
barrasses me." '* But do Hot the kitlg*e 
justice and kindness set you at ease ?"— ^ 
" That is very true in reasoiiillg," said 
be ; « but the sentiment is mere prowpti 
and inspires me with fear before I have 
time to say to myself all that is cklculatfed 
to allay it." 

A smgular charActer— the coufit de 8t. 
Germain — was in high Consideration at 
the French court at this period. Tlilf 
mouiitebatik philosopher pretended to har6 
already lived two thousand ftnts, atid 
claimed the power of transmitting the gift 
of long life. Like other charlatans, the 
count assumed a theatrical ifikgnificencei 
and an air of science cklculated to deceive 
the vulgar. His best instruments of de* 
ception Were the phantasmagoria, and the 
Srt he possessed of making artificial die<< 
monds. The following is our liuthor'S de« 
Scription of this adventurer : — 

" I have seen him frequently : he ap« 
peiired to be about fifty t he was neither 
fat nor thin : be had an &cttte, intelligent 
look, dressed very simply, but in good 
taste ) he wore very fine diamonds in hik 
ringSi watch, And snuflT-box. He came; 
dne.day, to visit madame de Pempedoof, 
at a time when the court was in full splen^ 
dour, with knee Cind shde bUckles of dia- 
monds so fine Arid brilliant, that ttiftdftiii^ 
said, she did not believe the Iting had any 
equal to them. He Went into the antc^ 
chamber to take thetn off, and brought 
them to be eitemined ; they were tbtA- 
pkred with others In the rootn, (tiid M 
duke de Gontaut, who wAs present, Said, 
they were worth at least eight thousand 
pounds. He wore, at the S&riie time, 4 
snuff-bot of inestimable Value, And ruby 
sleeve-buttons, which Were perfectly daS* 
tling. Nobody- could find i6iit by w&at 
•fiieaaS this mail bctun^ 4o rkhftad M 
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'SMIakihje; hit the king wduld not 8tiffe> 
him to be spoken of with ridicule' of 
eonteinpt* . Jin w^s 9^id to bg a bastard 
son of the king of Portugal." 

St. Germain earned oo bia impostures 
with grelt ' 9CU6cfe^ ' in London, Venice, 
and Holland, but he tofistantly regretted 
Paris, where his ettxtf vittBt and other 
miracles and itostrums, wfere never ques- 
tioned — by the courtiers at least. He 
spent his latter days at the court of the 
priuce of Hessle Cassel} and "died at 
'Plewig,4tt -H84, in the midst of his en- 
thusiastic disciples, and to their infinite 
t^tonishnlent'at his sharing' the common 
ilesiid;^. 

TfiB GITY OF LONDON UTERARY 
' INSTITUTION. 

Mn. M'CuLLocH concluded his pre- 
liminary lectures at this institution on 
Tria^v everiing, to a very numerous au- 
ditory, among whom there appeared no 
abatement, either in zeSil or numbers. At 
ttie conclusion, Mr. M'CuUdch remarked, 
that as the management of the new un- 
dertaking \^As to be vested in those who 
were to derive the benefit of it, he enter- 
tained no doubt of its success, and that it 
would tend .to render the commercial 
clauses of the metropolis as much distin- 
^ish^d for enlightened and liberal view», 
-M tbey had long been for integrity and 
moral worth. . 

Mr. John Smith, M. P., wfts unanimously 
called to the chair, preparatory to the in- 
troduction of the resolutions for the forr 
ination of the society. Mr. Smith said, 
he yielded to none in ardent desire to 
promote, the objects of the meeting. He 
Jiad tlways found, that in proportion as 
men became enlightened they became vir- 
tttOttft, «nd that in proportion as they were 
virtuous they were happy. The taste for 
literature and science, which had formerly 
been limited to particular ^rlassct, was 
lH>w diffused through all ranks of the com- 
munity. Mr. Smith concluded with no- 
ticing his long acouaintance with Mo. 
M'Culloch, and paid a high and deserved 
compliment to toe independent and up- 
light character of that eentteroan. 

The following resolutiont were pr»- 
^osed, and carried :^- 

L Proposed by George Grote, iun«, 
esq., and seconded by ^ — Bell, esq. ; That 
literary and scientific institutions, on a 
moderate scale of expense, are eminently 
calculated to increase morality and hap^ 
piness, and are among the most e^cieqt 
means of promoting \ne true interests and 
prosperity of society*, aud that an ipstitu- 
tion be hoW established, under the title of 
the City of London literary and Scien- 



tific Institution, composed of persons en> 
gaged in commercial and professional pur*^ 
suits— carried unanimously. 

2. Proposed by John Abel Smith, esq.-^, 
and seconded by Henry James Prescott^ 
esq. ; That the subscription of each mem* 
ber shall' be 2/. annually, or 1/. half yearly; 
and that the institution shall consist, first; 
of those who on or before the 22dof Junei 
1825, shall have caused their names to be 
enrolled as membiers, paying the sum of 
1/. as a half-yearly subscription, and. 
secondly, of those who may be admitted 
in conmimity with the rules hereaft^ 
agieed upon — carried unanimously. 
- a. Proposed by William G. Prescottf, 
esq., and seconded by William Whitmore, 
jun., ^q. ; That a provisional committee 
be appointed, with power to add to theit 
numbers ; and that they be instracted to 
frame a set of laws for the constitution 
and government of the institution, which 
«hall be submitted to a meeting to be herife 
held, at eight o'clock in the evening, on 
Monday the 13th of June, consisting of 
all whose names and half-yearly subscrip- 
tions shall have been previously received 
— carried with two dissentient voices. * 

4. Proposed by Dr. Gilchrist, and se- 
conded by Dr. Spier; That the sincer^ 
thanks of this meeting are due to Mr^, 
M'Culloch, for the three instructive and 
interesting lectures he has delivered-^ 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Smith having left the chair, Di*. 
Gilchrist was appointed his successor ; 
when thanks were voted to the former 
gentleman ; who, in expressing his grati- 
tude for the honour conferred upon him, 
took occasion to remark the very decided 
improvement he had observed in the cha- 
racter of the people during the forty years 
be had been engaged in commercial pur- 
suits in the metropolis. 

New Metal— \ new metallic compo^f- 
tion has lately been invented by Dr. 
Geitoer, an able chemist in Saxony, the 
properties of which closely resemble those 
of silver. It is malleable, is not subject 
to rust, and is not liable to become tar- 
nished. This composition has already 
been made use of in the manufacture of 
candlesticks, spurs, &c., and will, in aU 
probability, be converted into a substitute 
for plated goods. 



THE PEOPLE. 

Wb do not know of a word in the 
English dictionary that is more vaiiouslv 
used than the expression which heacfs 
this article. Sometimes the people means 
a whole nation, sometin^es the particul^j; 
part of ia, liation opposed^ to the measures 
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/ ^f|foVternment;-*~iiow it inmKMthe-radi* 
cal and the rabble, then toe respectable 
portions of society, adhering to rational 
rule, a-ud things as thejf are ; now again 
the whole body of the laborious and ig^ 
tiorant, then again the sensible and weU* 
informed classes. In one quarter, we hear 
of nothing but the general weakness and 
stupidity of the people, in another, of the 
general good sense and intelligence of 
the pei^le ; here it is affirmed, that the 
wisdom of the people is daily augmenting, 
and that as knowledge is power, their 
power b constantly on th» increase; 
while there it is averred, that their in- 
telligence lies, and always will lie, in a 
nut-shell ; and that power is not the ad- 
junct of knowledge, but of fleets and 
armies. 

Amid these clashing opinions, we can- 
not refrain from expressing our own. We 
must say we feel convinced, that only the 
honest, the decent, the respectable portion 
of a community is worthy of being dig- 
nified with the appellation, the people. 
We think that, at present, much the greater 

5 art of our own country is included in this 
escription : we think also, that the men- 
tal qualities of the people are hourly im- 
proving ; and we consider, that the in- 
telligence at this moment so rapidly and 
widely disseminating among them, will ul- 
timately, not only be found to comprise 
power, Jbut power of the best kind. We 
think,that the soil now tilled by the hands 
of science and literature, will, in time, 
prove richly productive of political and 
moral virtue ; that public and private 
sentiment will be eminently benefited by 
the information incessantly disseminated 
by the various scientific establishments, 
the numerous reading-rooms, provided for 
the decent portion of the working classes, 
and the general and extensive circulation 
of cheap periodicals, which, blending 
amusement with useful information,, form 
an inviting resource for all who wish to 
fctrew with flowers the path of practical and 
moral intelligence. This practical, this 
moral intelligence, we consider as the 
best foundation of a people's power ; we 
see connected with it, good aflTections, re- 
gulated passions, sober habits, independ- 
ence of mind, — and a thousand other 
Taluable qualities, which, lyhile they 

Sromote the private comforts of indivi- 
uals, give weight and dignity to the mass, 
as a public body, and must command the 
respect of the government under which 
they live. This respect on the part of the 
ruherts, is power on the part of the ruled ; 
a power of the most salutary and perma- 
nent kind ; and therefore we shall always 
be among the foremost to advocate the 
«oItiiT«tlOQ of tj^e j^tiblic mind;,.aad to Ml 



with gladneift itt piqgrw w iit evny ^^ott 
of useful and laudable knowledge. 



BLIGHTED AFFECTION; 
A Sketch^ 



The flow'r, that amiln to-day. 

To-morrow dies— 
AH that we wish to stay 

Tempts, and then flies. 

Scarcely anv thing is more fatal to 
the future comfort and felicity of mea 
endowed vrith minds of a keen, but to* 
mantic and imaginative cast, than the 
being deprived by death of the object of 
an early ard ardent attachment ; for that 
acuteness of feeling, which renders the 
sense of pleasure more exquisite, shaipena^ 
likewise, the agonies of gri^f, and makei 
them doubly poignant. When . such sus- 
ceptible bosoms are touched with afiection^ 
it becomes a part of their existence — ^tb^ 
yery essence ot their beii^ — 
** To be beloved is all they need, 
And whom they love, they love indeed.'^ 

lliey have so long been accustomed ta 
indulge in their passion without riestraint, 
and to yield fondly and implicitly to its 
delicious influence — to fancy that it will 
be as permanent, as it is rapturous, and 
to forget, that their beloved maiy be 
estranged or separated from them---they 
have experienced so much pleasure in her 
every word and look, ana have embel- 
lished their future intended destiny with 
such brilliant colours — that the shock 
assails them like an earthquake, and ii 
the more deeply felt, inasmuch as it was 
unexpected, and almost undreamt of* 
lime, that general soother, may. blunt 
the sharpness of their sorrow, yet the 
annihilation of their hopes frequently en- 
feebles their spirits, leaving them tinged 
with pensive aepression, and embittered 
by retrospection. She who gave a zest 
to their enjoyments, by sharing them, is 
no more — ^the pleasures, which in her 
company were delightful, are without 
her poor and tasteless; .and memoir, 
that mirror which so truly and so crueUj 
reflects back our miseries with increaseq 
'effect, continually recurs to past joys^ 
now buried with her in the grave. If 
anticipation be rapturous to the hi^y» 
retrospection is more agonizing to thft 
wretched :— 

" The love of youth, the hope of better 

years — 
The source oC softest wislles^ teadena^ 

fcais;^ 
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m g9Be^ 'tad *gea6- for .tmt, * Sonie nty 
say the picture is toa highly coloured, but 
too well do I know that it u not so. Our 
brightest expectations fade soonest-<-ovir 
fairest dreams depart most quickly — the 
sweetest flowers often wither in their 
first bl'ssomine. Many a fine ^irit have 
I seen, overwhelmed by the loss of the 
idol (of its ^affections, striving to appear 
gay, but striving, abs! in vain. I have 
seen them mixing in society, but only 
in compliance with the wishes of their 
friends, joining in their amusements, but 
more for the sake of giving, than receiv- 
in^, pleasure— smiling at their frolics, but 
ivith an ,efibrt painml' to any intimate 
«bserver :i-* 

'^ As a beain o*er the face of the waters 
may glow. 

While the tide runs in darkness and cold- 
ness below, 

5o the cheek may be tinged with a warm, 
sunny smile. 

Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly 
the while." 

Their souls, I could perceive, were in 
the tomb with their beloved. A dreary 
▼aeuity of common interest with the 
world had succeeded to those warm 
aspirations, which once, enlivened their 
foncies, and a sombre cloud covers the 
perspective Df futurity, as far as regards 
their mortal state. They make no com- 
plaints, they endeavour to conceal their 
rrief^ and to seem to taste enjoyment, 
but in reality they enjoy scarcely any 
thing ; they are never spontaneously ani- 
mated ; all is hoUow and put on to aid 
their kind deceit. They continue to live, 
nut pitiable is their condition : — 

** The day 'drags through, though clouds 
keep out the sun, 

And thus the heart will break, yet bro- 
kenly live on," 



NECESSITY FOR SUPERSEDING 
CLIMBING BOYS. 

The late meeting at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, in beh^f of the most pitiable 
of the human race, reflected too much 
honour on the lord mayor, who presided 
on the occasion, and the noblemen and 
gentlemen by whom his lordship was sup- 
ported, not to claim otir especial and ap- 
plausive notice. The cause of the litUe 
sufferers is the cause of humanity, and 
we were highly gratified by the presence 
•f so many ladies of the most respectable 
deacriptiozi. the auspices pf.^t lex, 



whose boMOM are the kavtot of. virtue 
and compassion, sanctified the object of 
the noble and worthy assemblage, and 
could not but tend to cherish the zeal that 
brought so many munificent and generous 
persons together. 

Unfortunately, not a day passes with- 
out presenting to us too many afflicting 
proofs of the 'hardships endured by the 
numerous urchins destined to the wretch- 
<ed avocation of chimney-sweeping ; and 
there is nothing for which we more ear* 
nestly wish than some contrivance br 
which their condition may be ameliorated^ 
and an evil removed, that we consider 
as a disgrace to this humane and enlight* 
ened country. There are among us, we 
know, some whos6 breasts are steeled 
against the miseries of their fellow-crea- 
tures — who, dead to grievances, that do 
not reach themselves, or their own fami- 
lies, think that too much has been, said 
upon this subject ; that the evil neither 
loudly calls- for, nor will easily admit of 
any material alleviation. 

Strange ! that beings in human shap« 
should, in the great point of sensibility^ 
be but on a level with the irrational part 
of the creation ! incapable of sympatniz- 
ing with the young, innocent childrea 
doomed to the constant endurance of dir^ 
cold, raggedness, and starvation, for whom 
can they have any fellow feeling ? Look- 
ing at the varied mass of misery by which 
the happiness of this world is contrasted, 
where do we see more afflicting instances 
of human suffering, than is exhibited in 
the crouching, squalid persons of infan- 
tile chimney-sweepers'! of the little un- 
fortunates who, even in the severest wea- 
ther, are, at an early hour, roused from 
their pallets of soot and filth, to creeps 
half-clothed, through the cold streets, with 
a surly, threatening task-master at their 
heels, by whom they are about to be 
driven up a black, suffocating, perpendi- 
cular avenue, in which they are to raise 
and support themselves, by the opposing 
pressure of their naked knees and d- 
iMDws. And is even this the only trial im- 
posed upon their puerile joints and uncon- 
firmed strength ? No ; it is but a prepara^ 
tory torture ; the sable mass they have 
UxMcned from the chimney, is to be borne 
home by their tottering frames; their 
limbs and bodies are to bend under the 
load that has been extorted from their 
agonizing labours. For the condition ^ 
all slaves, we feel acutely — by the mag- 
nitude of their wrongs, we measure the 
iniquity of their oppressors — but are the 
miseries entailed upon children who are 
sold by their unnatural parents to cbim- 
aey-sweepers, inferior to those expert 
cnced by the human property of the Wcit 
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Todhn {jltoterT Boei not the practice 
we kre feprobitiog, level' the chita df the 
free-born citizen with the offspring of the 
riatc-born African t 

In all ca^es of chimney-sweeping ap- 
prenticeship, boys are articled — sentenced 
to the hornd vocation at a tender age ; for 
it is only at a tender age that the dimen- 
sions of their bodies will admit of their 
being j^enerally useful to their masters'; 
itii \>n]y while their frkmfes are dimimi- 
ti^e enoUgh to be forced up narrow flues, 
that they can perform the task which 
cramps and cHpoles them for Hfb. It i^, 
therefore, at that early stage of their ex- 
istence — that period wnen they are much 
too ^Oung to fudge for themselves, to b^ 
sensible of the cruel hardships to which 
they are about to be subjected — that they 
are bound to a tyrant, whose breast & 
callous to ftvery appeal of infant suffer- 
ing'; as well because in Als youth, he has 
uudergobe siinilat inflictions, as because 
he was never tdugfit the* common senti- 
ments of humanity. He has himself be- 
con^e maimed Iti his limbs, deformed in 
his body, and been rendered a repulsive 
object ; and sees no injustice in other 
children bfeiOg compelled to endure that, 
^hirh he was oblrged to undergo in his 
own boyhood. 

But IS his corporeal suffferin^, great a^ 
we kiiow it to be, the only grievance of 
which the sacrificed infant has to com- 
plain 1 tloes that constitute his only title 
to our pity ? With the injuries Inflicted oh 
his bo^f does he not 5uner a debasement 
Of mind? Is he not mentally brutifled, as 
well as personally deformed t Is he not, 
hy the forbidding nature of his occupa- 
tion—by the continual dirt and filth in 
whicR he is enveloped, utterly excluded 
from every thing like decent society ? Is 
not the table from which he eats, either th6 
ground on which he sits, or a bare uncleanly 
board? Does he not, by day, relax hi^ 
labours on a cinder-heap, and at night 
repose in a cellar', on soot-bags 1 Are not 
all his habits of life, as well as his con- 
sequent ignorance and gross vulgarity, in- 
human, and calculated to place him far 
below the generality of his fellow- crea- 
tures? What is this but a total sacrifice of 
the iiidividnai, as hr as his mind is con- 
cerned ] What lit it short of his annihilation, 
Ojs an ifitcikcluafbem^'lHQy/ difficult then, 
to conceive on what pcroiind the house of 
lords could reject a bill passed by the 
L'ommons, for the relief we may say, of 
humitu nature I tm subjecting the off- 
spring of man to evils &o humiliating, So 
degrading^, so barbarously oppressive. 

Happily, the committee of the " Society 
for aiip€rsedmg CUtmhlng Boys," uo way 
dismayed hy a dkcippoiiittofenk Whicn 



ttktf Were* fsr fimni e]f|ie<fliflg, hii^^Bi 
relaxed in thfeit endettours to reWtwt tleeif 
iipecies from this seVetfe tnd' degrading 
slavery; btit have ufaremittin^y fexert^u 
theffiselves to promote the nnivehal i!p^ 
plication of mkchinery; Ad' the taoii 
prompt «nd direct method for Suppressing 
the abominable practice of ^ndmg fn^ 
fants np Chimnles, they ha^e b^n urgent 
In recbmmtoding the use of the Seand$i 
hcope, invented by Mr. Smkrt ; ttnd sd 
Jnuch do we feel for (he hnhappy urchihs 
tot whose relief it is intended, that w^ 
sincerely hope this, or somd other Icd«i4 
quate contrivance, will ere long be ge<^ 
herally^ adopted; A stiionger c2l! upoA 
humanity cannot, in our judgment, b€ 
made» than that of the misery to ,whicl| 
these helpless infantile sufferers are fated, 
by the horrid nature of their omploymei^i 
and the too general cruelty of tneir mas* 
ters ; and both for their individual sake| 
and the honour of the community, we hope 
and trust, that the laudable object wU^ 
ere long, be patronised and promoted by 
the legislature, and the whole British 
puUic-' V ^ ' 



" Whsn was the English* Word Citif 
^rst used, and how was it applied 1—^wa^ 
it not originally ^plied to tho&o toWni 
which had bishoprics, and' to those tOwnA 

Blackstone stated, that <*& city is li 
town which either is, or hath been, thi 
«ee of a bishop." Ergo^ without bisbopi 
there were no cities. But it is argued 
that the city of Westminster has no bishops 
and never had : this point has, however, 
been disputed, 

Bishops were in existence centuries be- 
fore the word city, or citie, was invented, 
and other words were in use, to express 
the principal towns in the kingdom, which 
are now known by the name of cities. 
I am of opinion that whenever the word 
was adopted, it was applied to those 
places only which had bishops belonging 
to them, although it has s\nce obtained 
a more extensive meaning ; and has been 
indiscriminately used in A«a/^», ais we^ 
as christian, countries. 

William the conqueror, iu a charted 
granted by him to the city of London^ 
calls the worthy citizens, ** The peopU, 
his servants ^*^ in short I believe the word$ 
city and citizens were not then in exist- 
ence,* but were afterwards adopted, pror 
bably ih the same reign. When there 
was ^ coi) vocation ^f,the biishops .'^nd 
Abbots' of the cbnnlry,*' and a law was 
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^«M l^it Ao'Mcl^i^ft&ti<rtt^ev th^ tatit 
of a biSbof^ or Hb^ot «hd1lk) sit in conn^ 
cil Of pftHiamfent, *fid likewise, tbftt flo 
6iftbop dlHHild from ttlat titae be appdiut^d 
to viliag^ft w #mtf« towdi, (no mention i» 
iJMitt mttdef of the wohl <?(/y /) : upoo this 
oceteidti, sfcveral bishops wef« temoved 
f^om ^rniUl iDcoiisidl^rtLbie piaceSj to pl&c€»' 
of consideration and fiOte. I think it i§ 
l^obftblfe, thAt the t*tm tity or Me ioiti 
/h^i ViHl Ab^t tM& Hfne, and applied 
duly to those p1a<i^4 to #hich bishops 
inserts appointed by ^ay of distiticlion 
tod tmihence* H.P.C. 

• [We agree with B. P. €, that the term 
eity WW introduced about the period of 
Ihe oonqae^t^ bat think the Appelldtion 
^as not limited to episcopal towns. It 
appears to hAve been derived from cMtM, 
ibd' -applied to ali towns- of eminence, 
signifying thit they werfe places subject 
to ciVii goternmeflt and municipal regti- 
lAtion. ' ix)ng aftef the conquest, city 
i^ used synonymously with burgh ; as in 
the"charter of Leiciester it is called both 
etvtftts and butgus, which shows clearly 
that Blackstone is mistaken in limiting 
the term to towns which are or have been 
the fiees of bishop*. But Mr. Wooddesoo, 
the Viiierian profesSOf, hAS adduced on 
this point A decisive authority. It is that 
of Ingnlphns, who relates that, at th^ 
great counfcil assembled in 1072, to Settle 
the claims of two archbishops, it was 
decreed that bishops' sees should be 
transferred from towns to cities. — tf. P. C, 
IS certainly in erfof in thinking West- 
tbinster nevir had a bishop $ it had one, 
and only one, created by Henry VIII. at 
th^^disSoluiiOA of the religions houses. £o.] 



for mastei^ «ud sefaolara wat ao noonor' 
stigg«sted, than the musioal v^orld begatt 
to be inundated with books of instruction i' 
Among the earliest of those > were Fnul^ 
Meier's «* ThorOUgh-bass/' Affiotets and 
Hdok's " Ouides," and Koilman's and 
Mr. P, KiHg^i " Theoretioal Works.»'' 
Later times have so greatly increased th«' 
publications of this kind, that almost every 
music-shop has its Piano-fatte InsHhtdtw^ 
and every teacher hia own tbeoretieai 
assistant. 

However, notwithstanding these fkctSj 
Mr. Sheppard, it seems, thought that 'his 
predecessors in the vineyard of tuition, had' 
left room for new labours ; and he was 
not altogether wrong : for though there be 
some truth in the assertion of an ingenious 
writer, that the advances of a learner de- 
pend more upon his own industry, and 
tlie abilities of his master, than on the 
method in which he is taught, yet we are 
of Opinion that the latter is a point of con^ 
siderable importance. So sure as there 
are various ways of 4oing every thing,' 
there is a bestwtiy ; and to that best way,' 
Mr. S. has made a near approach. His 
system is easy, because it is simple; and 
very encouraging, because it is remarkably 
gradual and progressive. He careftrily^ 
carries his reaaer from grade to grade, up 
his slowly ascending scale, and stops, or 
touches, at every point of importance. 
The information he conveys is so complete 
and satisfactory in the substance, and so 
luminous by its arrangement, that we 
think the musical public much obliged to 
the author for the ingenuity and pains he 
has bestowed on a work, which, if it in- 
creases the previous load of instruction 
books. Will also augment the Speed of the 
pupil. 



MUSICAL NOVELtlES. 

ji New Piano-forte Preceptor^ ciWl- 
tmning" Instructions for the attaining 
Proficiency on that elegant and fhshiof^ 
mbte Instncment, together with the Rudi- 
fnents of Music i the whole illustrated 
With Thirty-eight Lessons^ properly fin" 
gered, ^c. ^c* By W. Sheppard.' 

Wa remember the time when nothing 
Was so much wanted as > good didactic 
publication, directed to the object of faci- 
litating the progress of practitioners on 
keyed instruments. " The Spinet, Harp- 
aiebord, and Organ Instructor," assisted 
by Ho9h*s and PtufUali's ** Systems of 
Thorough-bass," comprised all the printed 
aids of which tbe tutor, or the pupil, could 
avail himself, — ^by which the labours of 
the one could be abridged, or the improve^ 
«nent of the other promoted. But the 
Mtfaiof the^ necessity of better ptovisiob 



HETTON COLLIERY RAIL ROAD, 
DURHAM. 

This rail road is used merely for ther 
conveyance of coals from the HettoH 
Coll\ery*to the place of embarkation, oil 
the river Wear, AS it Ts a private rail- 
way, constructed without an Act of Par- 
liament, there was little choice of direC-^ 
tion, and the engineer was^ under the ne«' 
cessity of adopting lines and planes by n6 
means advantageous. The height of the 
hill up which the rail road ascends, is six 
hundred feet, and the whole length of the 
rail road seven miles. The waggons are 
drawn from the pit to the foot of the hill 
by a locomotive engine, and up the hill by 
the two fixed engines on the summits of 
the planes. The motion up these planes 
IS eompttatitely slovf> ^ the Opposing^ 
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iccUvityif eomiderable. On the decli- 
vity of the hill are four inclined planei, 
down which the loaded wagsont descend 
by their own weight, and uso draw up 
the same nnmber of empty ones. The 
rails are so arranged, that the two trains 
of wag^gons pass each other at the middle 
of the inclined planes, at which part only 
there are four rails, or a double road ; the 
upper half has three rails, the lower only 
two. The space between the bottom of 
one plane and the top of another, is just 
so long, that the waggons can travel over 
it, by means of the velocity they have ac- 
quired in descending. When a sufficient 
number of waggons have arrived at the 
bottom of the lowest of these planes, they 
are attached to the locomotive engine, 
which conveys them over a space of about 
three miles. This space has a slight de- 
scent towards the river, nearly equalizing 
the work of the engine, in arawing the 
loaded wagons in one direction, and re- 
turning with the empty ones. . In pro- 
ceeding towards the river, another short, 
self-acting, inclined plane occurs, at the 
top of which the locomotive engine stops, 
and exchanges the loaded waggons for 
empty ones returning towards the colliery. 
And over the short distance at the bot- 
tom of this last inclined plane, the wag- 
gons are pushed singly by one man, to t^e 
place at which the coals are delivered 
into the ships. 

The rails laid on the road are of cast 
iron. The wheels of the locomotive en- 
gine have flat rims, with a flanch or pro- 
jection along the inner side of the circum- 
ference, to retain them on the rail road. 
They act upon the rail, and produce the 
progressive motion without the interven- 
tion of teeth or ratchet work, merely by 
means of the adhesion to the rail, which 
the weight of the engine creates. About 
sixty tons is the usual load ; and the rate 
between four and 6ve miles per hour. 
The time occupied by a coal wazgon in 
its journey from the coal pit to the river 
selaom exceeds an hour, from the great 
velocity with which they descend the hill. 
But no very correct estimate of the effect 
of the locomotive engines can be de- 
rived from the work done on this rail road, 
as it is not constructed on the best prin- 
ciples, owing to^ the reasons already as- 
signed. 



LOVE. 

^' La science est folle parole, 
Ne suivons que d* amour T^le." 

In the sunny climes of Greece and 
Bome^ love was a much mop import- 



ant affnr, ihaii SritK 'ug cdld-^hetrted 
mortals of the north. To many, however, 
who would judge merely from their do- 
mestic history, this seems little short of 
an anomaly ; for in those patriarchal times, 
the genUe sex were kept in different 
trim than with us, and were seldom per- 
mitted to aspire to higher things, than the 
making of puddings or baby linen (if 
such things then were.) There were 
then no boarding-schools, louts, narks, or 
theatres, where youthful eyes mignt throw 
their witchery over silly swains ; and 
moreover, many a boarding-school Mis* 
will turn up her eyes with astonishment* 
when we inform her, that their courtshipa 
and marriages bear, in general, a much 
greater similarity to our dealings in indigo 
and cotton, than our modem traffickings in 
cupids, flames, and darts. Indeed, if 
some sturdy old Greek or Roman were at 
this moment to rise from behind the co- 
lumns of Athens, or the capitol, and survey 
our youthful dames — ^not Penelope-like, at 
their web and spinning wheels, but gad- 
ding about from the bazaar to the park—- 
from the park to the theatre — from the 
theatre to the rout, and from the rout to 
bed — he would hold up his hands in horror 
and astonishment, ana point to the slaves 
and seraglios in Egypt, as considering them 
to SLfford more perfect examples of conjugal 
duties and domestic economy. These 
£a,cts being premised, and the case stated, 
as a lawyer would say, the natural infer- 
ence to be drawn in the absence of all in- 
formation to the contrary is, that from our 
tender dealings with the tender sex, we axe 
much more susceptible of the tender pas- 
sion, than the Greeks and Komans were, 
who kept [the dear little things in a stkte 
little short of domestic bondage. History, 
however, rises up to exclaim that it is not 
so, and to tell us, that they knew more of 
love matters, and exhibit more exfimples 
of intense and unalterable passion, than 
all Europe put together ; and grieve we 
to say, that to silence this comparison, we 
are not aware of any young lady having 
made, in -our times, a nearer approach to 
the feat of Helen, thin a jump out of the 
parlour window, or a trip to Gretna Green, 
or that any modern Pyramus and Thisbe 
have rivalled their famous prototypes of 
old, farther than by tumbling into the 
Paddington Canal, or experimenting on 
the taste of " a penn'orth of vite arsenic ;'* 
and as foi- any modem Sappho, we are 
concerned to state, that all our researches 
in this respect have been in vain. But 
what places our gothic indifference on this 
subject in the strongest light, in compa- 
rison with the knowledge and refinement 
of the ancients, is, our depbrable igno- 
rance of the science of love, and the 
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Yarions meant lA^ch ^ anctents employ- 
ed to melt the heart of an obdurate fair one 
to tenderness ; or to root out of theip own 
bosoms, some hopeless or unretumed pas- 
sion. We question much whether any 
spark of the present degenerate age knows 
any better way of settling these affairs, 
than by shooting himself through the head ; 
and we therefore doubt not, but that we 
shall secure the applause of a grateful 
posterity^ by unfolding the whole arcana 
of the Materia Medica of love at a glance, 
so that, in future emergencies of this sort, 
all young ladies and gentlemen shall have 
only to employ an apothecary or herbalist, 
instead of the old-fashioned artillery of 
Cupids, sighs, and billet-doux. 

in the Greek and Roman times, when 
a young fellow conceived a passion for a 
certain fair one, his mode of proceeding 
was as different from ours, as ours is from 
that of a North American Indian and his 
squaw ; billet doux and all their train of 
cupids, hearts, flames, darts, &c. were 
utterly unknown ; and as for ogling in the 
theatre or the park, this was impossible. 
If the enamoured Corydon was a thick- 
headed rustic, he generally made a dis- 
covery of his flame by writing the name of 
his beloved Amaryllis on trees, walls, 
doors, &c. (witness en passant Messieurs 
Warren and Hunt) But if the inamorato 
was wealthy and of a sentimental turn, 
he proceeded to work more tastefully. 
He began by decking the door of his dul- 
cinea with flowers and garlands, and made 
libations of wine before her house, sprink- 
ling the posts with the same liquor. This 
is a sad compliment, of which the beauty 
and force is not felt, till we recollect that 
this was the manner in which they per- 
formed their adorations to their deities, 
and which therefore raised the object of 
it to the rank of a goddess. Lovers are 
in general quicksightad enough to read, in 
a movement or a glance, the thoughts of 
their beloved ; but the most certain proof 
which the fair one eould give of a reci- 
procal flame, was to untie the garlands of 
ner lover» and to compose ^new ones to 
present to him. Should all his efforts 
nowever prove fruitless, and be repaid by 
the haughty fair only with scorn and con- 
tempt, den recourse was had to enchant- 
resses, of whom the Thessalians enjoyed 
the highest reputation. «The meaos which 
were then adopted to reduce the unrelent- 
ing heart under the dominion of Venus, 
and to dispose it to mutual and tender 
passion, were most commonly philtres 
Ijindlove potions, the operation of which 
was violent and dangerous, and often 
deprived such as drank of them of reason 
itself. 
^ The effect imputed to thesepotioni being, 



as may be readily gneaied, a subject 
more of imagination than reality, it is 
not surprising that, in the selection of the 
ingredients which composed them, we 
discover few traces of any laborious re* 
search or even delicacy of choice. Had 
it been a quackery of the present day, 
lavender water, otto of roses, or some 
other ladylike article, would no doubt 
have been en^loyed to secure it a place 
on the boudoirs of the fair ; but the poor 
Greeks knew as little of these delicacies,, 
as they did of steam-engines or joint 
stock companies, and our catalogue of 
their love draughts, we are much afraid, 
will shock the ears, or, it may be, turn 
the stomach, of many a delicate petit 
maitre, seeing that the ingredients of the 
witches' cauldron in Macbeth are no- 
thing to them. Some of the most re- 
markable of them were these. The 
hippomanes, the jynx, insects bred from 
putrefaction, the fish remora^ the lizard^ 
the hairs on the ti[> of a wolfs tail, the 
bones on the left side of a toad eaten 
with ants, the blood of doves, bones of 
snakes, feathers of screech owls, twisted 
cords of Wool in which a person had 
hanged himself, rags, torches, reliques, a 
nest of swallows buried and famished in 
the earth, bones snatched from hungry 
dogs, the marrow of a boy famished in the 
midst of plenty, dried human liver, and 
(mirabile dictu) the brains of a calf. 
To these may be added most plants 
growing out of putrid substances, and 
which, indeed, in ordinary and less des* 
perate cases, were usually resorted to. 
Such were the ingredients which entered 
into the composition of that infernal 
draught a love potion ! They are of so 
ridiculous, and some of them of so horrid 
a nature, as to point with certainty to the 
source from whence they came, and to 
show us that the Thessalian hags knew 
more of the art of working on the cre- 
dulity and superstitions of. mankind, than 
of the practice of the Materia Medica. 

But besides the philtres various other 
arts were used to excite love, in which 
the external application of certain sub- 
stances was supposed to have a magical 
influence on the persons against whom 
they levelled their skill. A hysoa's 
udder, worn under the left arm, was 
thought by these rakes of antiquity to 
draw the affections of any woman they 
cast their eyes upon. A certain species 
of olives called iri/vpa, and barley bran or 
sometimes flour, made up into paste and 
thrown into the fire, was supposed to 
excite the flame of love. Burning laurel 
and melting wax were supposed to Have 
the like effect. When they wanted to 
harden one heart and soften another, 
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motolckd flg^Mt of efov 'md Wsx we»« 
exposed to thefir^ together. This branch 
was carried still farther ; for after crcatinff 
wax image* of the person to be operated 
upon, whatever was done to the image 
the prototype was supposed to feeL This 
whim of the waxen images is remarkable 
as being- the only one of their love en* 
chantments which appears to have sur- 
Tive4 the dark ages, as we find the same 
idea prevalent during the monkish times $ 
and if we recollect rightly, the fittrick 
Shepherd has embodied it in a poetical 
form in one of- his early publications. 
Enchanted medicaments were deemed of 
particular efficacy, and sprinkled on some 
part of the house where the object of 
a^ection resided* When the intimacy of 
the lovers had proceeded so far as the 
exchange of love pledges, they were pre* 
served with the greatest care, and some- 
times were deposited at the threshold of 
their house, to preserve the aie^tions of 
the owner from wandering. Love-knots 
were as efficacious as any, and the num* 
ber three was deemed particularly favour- 
able in all their operations. 

The ancients had no very high opinion 
themselves of that sort of love which 
their enchantments were supposed to 
procure ; for they imagined that the flame 
so lighted might be as easily quenched, 
by having recourse to more powerful en* 
chantments, as a demon of a higher order, 
than were deemed instrumental in excit> 
ing it, while they admitted that love 
inspired without magic was without cure. 
When a passion was supposed to have 
been inspired by magic, to counteract its 
effect they had recourse to agnus castu^y 
which was believed to have the power of 
weakening desire ; sprinkling the dust in 
which a mule had rolled herself ; tying 
toads in the hide of a beast newly slain ; 
applying amulets of various minerals and 
herbs ; and invoking the assistance of the 
infernal deities. The most classical re- 
medy, however, for a hopeless passion, 
and also the most efficacious, we should 
think, was the leap dovvn the Leucadian 
promontory. This experiment has been 
immortalised by the example of the amo- 
rous Sappho. Boats were always in readi- 
ness to pick up the adventurers, but still 
the instances of those whose attempts had 
a tragical issue, are quite as numerous as 
those who escaped with merely a ducking, 
though it is by no means likely that young 
Cupid would again choose for his abode, 
a heart which had undergone such a 
wonderfully cooling anti-amorons opera* 
tioD| as the " Uueadian Laap.'* 



WooDiN MAii»i.«8.*-Thii WW dwco» 
very consists in imitatingi by mem of 4 
peculiar kind of wooden jnuift withoal 
any iner^statioll, the most prficioua and 
pu^st marbles, and even creating, accord-? 
ing to the dictates of fancy or iroagiiia? 
tion, marbles of any tast«» fMhioo, 01 
fancy, more beantiful than those provided 
by nature. These marbles, of whatever 
imitation or creation, being of infinite 
durability, bear washing and oleanipg witli 
a sponge ; are susceptible of being planed 
as easily as common wood, and renewed | 
and notwithstanding this, the underpart 
remains the. same without the slightest 
alteration taking place in the ibush of fhe 
workmanship. These marbles produce 
at fHore ^r Us$ dttpth, at litde txpense^ 
perfectly, what painting would produce 
merely on the iurjkcef at a great expense^ 
and even in an imperfect manner. Thia 
invention is useful for decoratin?. with 
the most beautiful and rarest marbles, the 
interior of palaces^ churches, and bouses, 
bendes being adapted for the purposes of 
stairs, doors, chimney-pieces, stoves, stair- 
cases, pannels of apartments, pianos, co* 
lomns, secretaries, ^ ; and also for omar 
menting with marble all furniture, pr any 
other objects whatever which require it. 

poGTOR SouTH.^ — When Doclor South 
resided at Gaversham in Oxfordshire, one 
very cold winter's morning he was called 
out of his bed to marry a couple who were 
then waiting at the church. He hurried oA 
his habiliments, and went shivering to the 
church : but seeing only an old man of 
seventy, and a woman about the same 
age, he asked his clerk, in a pet, where the 
bride and bridegroom were, and what these 
old people wanted ? The old man re- 
plied that they came there to be married. 
The doctor looked sternly at &em, and 
exclaimed— "ikfrtrrfcrf/" " Yes, married,** 
said the did man hastily ^ " better fnarry 
than do worse" ^* Get you gone, you silly 
old fools," said the doctor, << get home 
and do your worst/** and hobbled out df 
the church, abusing his clerk for disturbr 
ing him on so silly an occasion. 

It has long been a desideratum in this 
<»untry to procure pure sine, in order to 
enable us to make brass equal. in goodness, 
to that manufactured in Germany. A 
native of Saxony has procured. a patent, 
in connection with a London house, ■ for 
extracting zinc from its ore, and they have 
taken works in W^Ies for the purpose : if 
they succeed, the English brass will be 
equal to any in the world. 
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il/ny 27,-^Mf. MT^dloch's lecture tha 
moTDing turned on populalioti, in whicli 
ie ^ave a masterly and iDt<! resting tx^Q- 
5itkiti of the priDciples of Mr. Maltlmsj 
and vindicated that eminent writer from 
sundry prejudices ajid misappreheDsIrni^, 
■under whicli he appear? to have laboured, 
I must cQofe^S, however^ that the new 
doctrinid on populntion^ 13 a stumbllng^ 
block to me, Jt is very true, too many 
'children are a freat affliction - to have more 
llioutlls than meat rnuit bej>ainful indeed 
to the parents : — ^but what is to be done ? 
The panacea of mttrni resfr&ini may be 
practised, but it is attended with such a 
sacrifice of <!omfort and enjoyment, that 
the remedy seems almost worse than the 
disease. Marriage is the most ancient 
^^nd natural of all institutiou.^^ and more 
than any other conducive to virtue and 
happiness. Woman is necessary to man 
Inso many different ways, as a friend^ as 
a companion^ and the stevvard .of his 
household, that any scheme of domestic 
polity that irvuuld proaiL-jilni Llitiju, tieenis 
whofly in>practicabie* 

Admitting then, that matrimony is in- 
diipensable, the great desideratum is, mnie 
discpvery by which its agreeable^ and ad- 
vantages may be enjoyed, but ihfs number 
Tif children limited j so that, to use tlje 
language of economists;, they may never 
lise above the " level of subsistence." 

Such a discovery, I have heard , has 
actually been made by the celebrated Mr. 
Owen ; what may be the nature of this 
fentleman^s invention, J have no concep- 
tlosi. An excess of population Is the most 
distressing of social evils ; and any cura- 
!iyj?iJbat is ^neither i?ffensive loj religion, 
to morals, nor delicacy, must be invalu- 
able. If Mr. Owei^, thjeiefore, be in pos- 
^jtssionof such a secret,, it ought to be 
nrpmulgated to the world ; it ought not to 
D6 confined to the opulent and educated, 
who can have little need of such a pre- 
s^v^ive, but communicated, to. the poor 
and anthinking^ who are most, exposed -to 
the evils ibf a numerous and* uoptovided 
offsprijQg, . , . \ 



Sftuie Xt.'^Sdiurday.'^Sain't Bar- 

Sigh Watpr. Horn. IX. 86 m .—fiven . ST. 4 m* 
^n rises, Ilt.40 m. ; sets VIII. 16 m. 

• CvsTOMs**— The proper name of Bama- 
h^ was Josesf he waji descended of 
the tribe of Levi, and bom at Cjipcw. 



:parTiabas suif^red i]aa%i^^ al Sulaimif, 
i.u native ifiland :, beiingvshut i\p il\ sight 
in the fiyaagcgue, by sppie JeF.s»iM .wai 
the ne^t mofniag crufl^y tortoi^ .and 
afterwards starved to. death. 

The festival of this t^iut was formerly 
observed witli various i^uperstiuous rites, 
Garlatids of ro.<tes and wood/oof used \a be 
worn ; girls were paid for gathering them, 
out of the parish r^tes^ like the payment 
for ribands on Trinity ISunday, aud the 
fern cpll^d redvr mair, wHch the Welsh 
strew before their door on the eve of 
-Trinity Thursday. 

Chronolooy.*-175J7. George J. di^ 
in his c^riage, a shprt^istance from Os- 
naburgh, in Germany, in the aix^-eighth 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his 
reign. 

171^3. — ^At George-house, expired Dr« 
^Bobertson, principad of the umvenity of 
Edinburgh, and historiographer to his 
majesty for Scotland. 

Stttte XII. — Sunday. 



High Water, Mopi. X. 33 in.^Even. XI. S'm. 
Sunday Lessons, Morn. Judges 4 j Mark. 1?. 
Bven. Judges 6 j 2 Cor. 9. 

Chronology. — 1381. Wat Tyler, at 
•the head of a rebellious multitude, amount- 
ing to 100,000, appeared on BlackheatU 
The object of this insurrection was the 
abolition of the Poll Tax, which, with 
•some other reasonable requests, they ob- 
tained ; but their leader being lilled in 
Smithfield, the charters of enfranchisement 
were disgracefully revoked by parliament : 
the low people, as Hume calls them, were 
reduced to the same slavish condition as 
before, and several of the ringleaders se- 
verely punished. 

Srxnt Xlll.— Monday. 

High Water, Mom. XI. 33 m.— Eveo.'0. 6 m. 
, On this day, 17dO, monastic establish- 
ments were suppressed in France. 

^umXlV^r-^Tuesday. 

fiigli Water, Morti. 0. 3 m.— Even. 0.32m« 

. C^ttoj^oLOQY. — 1753. Died the cele# 
brated Berkeley, the learned and inge* 
nious bishop of CJoyne, . , 

^ttlie XV. -^Wednesday. 

liigh Water, Morn. I. 6 m.-f-Even. 1. 28ni, 

3mt XYl.— Thursday. 

High Watery Morn. 1. 56 m.— Even. 11.24. n. . 

Mew Moon, p h. 22 m. after. 

. CHBoKpLoev.-^l 794. Expired Edward 
CHbbon^ esq., the celehrttted Rotoair his^ 
torian. 
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1809.— ^Deatb of nr JoIib Mbore» K. B. 
This celebrated general died in the artaft 
of victory, at Comnna, after aecoBiBli«bi]^ 
tt aafe retreat from a country in wnich he 
Ibond no cooperation, and before an enemy 
vho was vastly snperior in numbers. In 
the " Pocka Annua] Register " for this ' 
^^ear, is preserved a beatxtiful monodv on 
the burial of this brave chief, from which 
we copy the commencing verses^ — 

^* Net a dram was heard, not a foneral 

note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

ISoi a soldier discharged his feu'ewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we 

buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets' turning, — 

By the struggling mooDbeams' misty light, 

, And the lantern dimly burning. 
. . > 

No useless coffin enclosed his br^t, 
Nor ia sheet- nor in shroud we bound 
him ; ' ' ; . . \ , . , 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his in^al cloak around him. 

few — ^and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that 
was dead. 
And. we bitterly thought on the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow 

bed, 
- And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 

o'er his head. 
And we far away on the billow '" 

punt XVIh— Friday.— St. Alban. 

Hifth Water, Mora. II. 45 ra.^EVen. Ill: 7 m.' 

St. Alban, the first Christian mar^r in 
this island, suffered in 303. He was coo* 
verted to Christianity by Amphialus, a 
priest of Caerleon; in Monmouthsmre, who, 
flying, from persecution, was hospitably 
entertained byStAlban, at Veruiam, in 
Hertfordshire,- now called, from him, St. 
Alban's. Arophialus, being closely pur- 
sued, made his escape, dressed in St. 
Alban's clothes. This, however, being 
soon discovered, exposed St AJban to the 
fury of the pagans ; and our saint, refus- 
ing \o sacrifice to their gods, was firft 
iniserably tortured, and th^ put to death. 

1688.-- Anniversary of the trial of the 
s&VKN BisHors, who had been committed 
to the tower for presenting a very ju- 
^Bdous and loyal address to James II., 
but whidi that weak and arbttntry bigot 
termed a ieditious tibal* 



FA patent has' bMn^ obtained by a 
clergyman of Scotiaa^ for a simple -and 
iu^nioos inventiOft for preventing the 
accidental ezplosioa of fire arms. A 
fowHng-piece, the lock of which is con* 
structed iqKm this principle, seems nerfect 
%rtiK^ purposes intended, aa it is ha|rdly 
posrible for any foKuitoos combination of 
circumstances to occasion an unintentional 
discharge of the piece. 

The following lines are said to have 
been written by the mad poet Lee, while 
in Bedlam : — 

" If Fortune wrap thee warm. 
Then friends about thee swarm 

Like bees about a honey-pot : 
But if dame Fortune liiown. 
And cast thee fairly dbwn^ 

By Jove ! thou may'st lie there and rot."" 
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TroUope'a Pcntalogia Grseca. 8vo. 14^.^^ 
Finlayson's British. Farmer, 8yo. 0^. — 
liOGhftndii, 3 Tols. ISmo. 11. 1^.— ^heppard's 
Thoughts, 12mo« 6«.— Eve of ADhallows, 3 
Tols. ISmo. I8*.--Truth and Fashion, 2 vols. 
13mo. 14s.— Cooper's Lectiires, vol, ' «, 8va. 
lQs,6d,i coloured ISs. — Oracle of Human Dea- 
tiny, 12mo. 5j.->MaIkin's Classical Biijqui- 
sitions; 8to; llr.— Reid's Introduction ia 
Chemistry, 2 volSi 12mo. 15^.— The Advei^- 
turet8,3 vols. 12mo. II. Iv.-^Lord Sackvill^; 
Author of Junius, 8vo. 14f.— Clarke on Teeth, 
^vo.ftj.— Art*of Beauty, l2nio. 9*.--lif*Crie*» 
•Memoirs of N. Vcttph^ &c. Svo. 13«.— Bell's 
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I6j.— Early Poems andAnecdotes of Cowper. 
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SMITHFtBLD, MONDAY,' Juue 6. ' 

Meat, Per stone of Slbs. (to sink the ofbl.) 
s. d, s. d. ' 

, Beef 4 a to ^ 

Mutton in tiie Wool .... 5 fi 4 - 

Mutton Shorn 46 J» 

Veal.... 5 0* 

Pork 00 6 . 4' * 

Lamb • 6 8 ' 

^Nxw«ATs market (by ^ ^arcasr.) 
(Per stone of 8Ibs.) 

Beef 3 10 to 4 4 

Mutton 4 4 4 10 

Veal . . . ; #44 « 4 

Pork ^4 6 S 

f & « , 



Ifondon : Pri»Ui by A. APPLEQATB, Stm^ 
Swd Strttt,M THOMAS BOY $, No. 7, 
lMdg9$^ fim, to ibkom aU CommtPiicoKoM 
(free tftxpente) ore reoHmeil lo be addmmt s 
and told i^o by all BookteUert, IfewtmeiHt aittf 
Vender* in Tchoii awl C^nivy,— PiM*f Ae«<rev«rr 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 



The pleasant and much-frequented 
hamlet of Tunbridge Wells, may be con« 
tidered as an object not unworthy of notice 
from several of its prominent features. 
Nature has eminently favoured it, by the 
falubrity of its air, the potency of its 
mineral springs, and the adjacent appen- 
dages of a gay, romantic, and pleasing 
scenery, which art has not presumed to 
apoil by attempts at refinement unsuited 
to its character. This combination of 
favourable circumstances has rendered it, 
for a long period, the resort of the fashion^ 
fible, the refuge of the invalid, and the 
never-failing resource of the inexhaustible 
tribe of listless wanderers, who seet a 
refuge from the ennui of a mere country 
retirement, when the gaieties of ^e metfo- 
. polls have ceased. ■ ^ 

Tunbridge Wellsynnrith the exception of 
Bath, is the most aacieilt watering-place 

VOL.!. 



in the kingdom, and may \t consid^rei 
the parent of that numerous- race. ^ It was 
here the customs, the habits, the arrange* 
ment of society, which are now so pre- 
cisely modified, and so widely difiused, as 
to have become in some measure a national 
characteristic, were originally formed and 
nurtured ; and although the parent place 
has materially varied from, its origin, yet 
it still retains many traces of its pristine 
character. 

The buildin|;8 which constitute the 
hamlet, are dispersed, partly through a 
valley, and in part over tne adjacent hills, 
of a wild, forest aspect, with rocks df 
considerable magnitude. THe chalybeate 
water, which has for a long period formed 
.the principal attraction, was probably 
^inown and esteemed in the neighbour* 
icktfl long before it excited general at^ 
t£ntion« Dudley^ lord North, a young 
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noblemu] of lively paHi» h\\X dissolute 
maoaerty in the court of Jamti 1., whp 
retired to the neighbourhood for the pur- 
pose of renovating a constitution impaired ■ 
by too much indulgence, was the Brst who 
drew attention to the place. 

In what may be termed tht senith 
of its prosperity, the mixture of fjaishion- 
tble society, was considerable, and t^e 
praotioe of every vice reigned with unin- 
terrupted fiway. At present it seems to 
preserve Jsi character for good and select 
company. Its small distance iron the 
metropolis, and its limited extent, has en- 
couraged a degree of circumspection on 
the part of its regular fre(|uenters, which 
tends to maintain this distinction ; .wbilc« 
from the same caution, the profligate 
and degraded have little opportunity of 
gaining an introduction. Moreover, as 
the more diiiipated habits of the metro- 
polis have increased, the fashionable part 
of the eompajay wh» frequent the Wells, 
leek rather the pleasures of retirement, 
and tbe comCorts of moderate society, ihaH 
dissipation. . . 

As the social habits have varied^ so the 
, general charaeltr of the ^ace has changed 
m ot^ particulars. Little more than 
half a century ago, the season wa9 limited 
to the short period be^tween Midsummer 
and Michaelmas. After that time the 
, trade9-peopla themselves migrated, the 
taveras wera closed* the chapel .service 
was discontinued, and the place remained 
a desert till the ibPowing ^nng. As late 
as thirty years back, it was very unusual * 
. for a family to ooiiilnue beyond Novem- 
ber. Now the ea?e is very different. 
Many houses, formerly let as lodgings, are 
permanamly teaa&tad; the. is^abUaRtf 
nave repaired and embellished them, and 
winter residents have remunerated their 
speculations. The population of the place 

Si accoi:diiMj;ly become stationary:. and 
ma migrating colony, Tunbridge Wells 
'hdA b^ome ^ a place of considerable 
tvealtlji, consequence, ^d respectability. 



Mft. M'CtrtXOCfl*S tECTDRES. 



LECTUBB Xtltt. 
COHtVMmON OF WSALTlf., 

O^Hon^$mith*a Productive and IM- 
fr9ductm Consumption — Menial Ser- 
t(antilt Zau?yera, Physiciane and Ma- 
giftrat^-^irirQr of ilpntes^uUu, 

TnJt third i^nd last division of the 
tti«Q!C^ fafeit to thct aonnmpkojk of 



viiiOth, to w)iich the reihailiing four lec- 
tures, whieh conclude the present coiirse, 
will be devoted. 

. Mr. M'Culloch explained, that Consump- 
tion, in the language of economists, is sy- 
non^i^ous with ute. Commodities ate flot 
annihilated by consumption \ those quali* 
ties only are destroyed from which they 
deriye their value or^ utility. Besides fire 
and other accidents, varioils natural agents 
are constantly at work in destroying the 
products of industry. The action of the 
atmosohere levels the proudest fabrics, 
and the silent corrosive power of Water 
destroys the hardest metals. 

Although all commodities are produced 
.to be consumed, yet all consumption is 
not equally beneffcial. Consumption is 
said to be unproductive, when it does not 
tend to leproduce commodities equal m 
value to those coiisumed. It is on this 
balance of consumption, not the balance 
of trade, that the wealth and prosperity 
of nations depend. 

It was long an opinioa, that the ^abotr 
em|>loyed in the production of luxuries is 
lost. It is impossible to say where ne- 
cessaries end and luxuries begin. %y^tj 
thing that excites to exertion, that roiises * 
man from lethargy, is beneficial : Iv^out ft 
taste for the luxuries and ele^ncies oC life, 
no nation ever made any great advances in 
power and civilisation. - What cai| ap« 
parently be more superfluous thanl the 
produce of the lace ana silk nianufacttiresl 
Vet these are necessary in the exchenges - 
of society. The produce of the eMtlt is 
more than su£Bcient to maintain tfa^ cul- 
tivators, but how is a share of tbe surplus 
to be obtained by other classes of the jcom- 
munity without aometluDg te* jjpve th^ cul- 
tivators In exchange ? 

Pr, Smith divided society into two 
classes : namely, the productive and un- 
productive consumers; farmers and artisaps, 
whose labour is realized In thepfodncdoa 
of commodities, were said, to belong to ^e 
Brst class ; while menials, lawyers, soU 
diers, physicians, and magistrates, were 
'said to form the second classu 
^ Mr. M'Culloch showed, that this dis- 
^action is without foundation, and that 
the industry of the unprodujptive class is 
often as valuable as that of the manufac- 
turer, or agriculturist. To make a firt, 
it is as necessary to bring the coals to tha 
vrate, as to dig them out of the mine, o^ 
retch them from Newcastle. Accordin|f 
to Smith, the labour of a physician is un« 
productive, because it Is not realized io 
some vendible commodity ; the case, fiow*^ 
ever, Mr. M. remarked, was different in 
Jamaica, where by medical ^^31 the be^Hli 
,and strength of ane^o is improved, and«.ol 
CpourseibsVle^le vahi/e aifgoMoitcd {. 
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1%« labdof of gofemment k in likt 
tttanocr valuabU, at t1i«t employed in the 
Mdncdon of commodities* By protecting 
be fruits of industry it adds t6 their Talue* 
tf the labour of the hedger and ditcher has 
Uky value, so has that' of the magistrsite, 
irhieh eqttall| protects property from ag« 
gression. 

Though consnmption is valuable, we 
innst not (all into the opposite extreme, 
and think that it can never be too great : 
•neh an error would be not less fata! than 
that of the pseudo-patriot, who threw the 
glasses out of the window to encourage 
the British manufacture. Montesquieu 
has erroneously said, that if the rich do 
not spend y the poor must die of hunger ! 
We ought never to forget, that what is 
annually saved is annually spent, and that 
the demand for labour can never be in<^ 
ereased without an increase of national 
ii^itaL 

Mr. M'Culloch concluded with showing 
fiM distinction between the consumption 
Hf imdMduab and the consumption of 
^o oe r nrn gni : the former never consume 
without an equivalent, but sueh is not the 
ease of the latter, who spend the labour of 
Vthetk not their own* 



LECTURE XXIV. 

VRIKCIPLBS Of TAXATION. 

TttJtis deJUed^Paid Htker mi of Re^. 
vemte er Capiittl—Akwala tH Spahk-^ 
MnUth't Mturims on Ttufation, 

Mn. M*CvLi.ocn began with dining 
a tax to be a proportion of the produce A 
the community, abstracted for the use of 
tin state. 

In the feudal ages, taxes used to be 
levied upon the persons and goods of tra-» 
vellers, when they passed through certain 
manors^ when they went over certain 
bridges, when they carried about them 
goods firom place to place in a fair, when 
they erected m it a booth, or stall, to sell 
them in. These different taxes were 
known in England by the names of pat* 
9mg€, poHtmgo, imtiMge, and ttaiUige, 

As dvilisatioD and improvement extend^ 
&e ability to support taxation augments : 
ht whatever faeiiitatcs production, gives 
increased power to suppok the pnbHc bur* 
dens ', so that government has the same 
Interest as the people in new discoveries 
nnd inventions for abridging and econo- 
aoizing labour. 

. All taxes must be paid either out of 
f m nu§ or omwHai. Taxes imposed on 
aeteaue are the lOaat hurtful, since thej 
ttwvnudlj^Btt^vilh Mcreaeed woBomjr 



«|I4 Aertion oil the part of the people to 
support them. But taxes on capital can« 
Hot be replaced ; thev destroy the power 
of production io its elements ; and it wa« 
on this ground the late Mr. Kicardo 
strenuously opposed the doties on wills 
and probates. 

Some writers on finance have contended 
that every new tax, by the stimulus it 
gives to udustry, creates a new ability 
to defray it. Nothing can be more erro« 
neons. The effect of exorbitant taxes ii 
to destroy iodustiy, and a stimulus of thii 
mature operates in the sam6 way as the 
lash applied to the back of the slave. 
The akavala in Spain is a striking 
example, and it was to the exemption of 
Valentia and Catalonia from this oppres- 
sive iniposf, that thei^ prosperity above 
the other provinces has been ascribed. 
Holland and England, it is true, are b6th 
heavily taxed, aM both rich ; bnt it i| 
not in eensequence of heavy taxes, but in 
spile of them that they have flourished. 
Men are not rich from spending largely, 
but they spend largely because they arc 
rich., 

Mr. M'Culloch next happily refbte4 
Burke's luminous notion, that taxes have 
the same stimulating effect on productivO 
industry, that fertilizing showers have on 
the labours of the agriculturist; and con* 
eluded this part of the nubject, with stating 
Dr. Smithes maxims with Defect to 
taxation:'^ 

1. The snbjeeU of every state ought to 
contribnte towards the support of the go» 
vemment, as nearly as possible, in pro** 
portion to their respective abilities ; that 
M, in proportion 'to the revenue they re- 
spectively enjoy nnder the protection of thft 
state. 

2. The tax which each individual is 
bound to pay ought to be certain, and not 
etrhitraty. The dme of payment, the 
maimer of payment, the quantity to be 
paid, ought all to be clear and plain to 
the contributor, and to every person. 

3. Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time, or in the manner in which it is most 
likely to be convenient for the contributor 
to pay it 

4. Evety tax ought to be so contrived^ 
as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible, 
over and above what it .brings into thtf 
treasury of the state. 

Mr. M'Cnllech said, every system of 
taxation is good or bad, in proportion as 
it Sj^oaehed to, or receded from, thesd 
maxims Of Smith. In Fratoce, previous to 
^0 Revolution, the first of these ihaxims 
Was clearly violated. The clergy and no- 
hiHty, %hose possessions we^ ^1^ greatest,' 
itDtiih)utod the leiMtoOe pttlUio retenne, 
2c2 
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ftnd it was, d<mbtl€ss, this unequal dia- 
tributiob of the public bordensythat mainly 
produced that convulsion, which effected 
inch alterations in the institutions of the 
continent. 

Mr. M'Culloch then made some obser- 
TatioQS on the great utility of the ware- 
housing system, on the excise scheme of 
air Robert Walpole, and concluded with 
contrasting the expense of collecting the 
reirenue m England and Ireland, and 
with noticing the gieat bene€t Scotland 
had derived from substituting, in lieu of 
compulsory labour on the highways^ a 
fixed impost on the landlords. 



VISIT TO THE SYBILLE. 

. Thb philo8q>her of New Lanark may 
be a liiUe extravagant in the adoption of 
ihe Helvetian theory, but it caanot be 
denied, .that human nature is vastly modi- 
fied by circumstances. Seamen are an 
instance of this. They are a sort of sui 
gttteru, whose habits, and even personal 
conformation, are generated out of the 
winds and waves, and their insular situa- 
tion. Behold sailors on shore, and their 
gait seems to partake of the motion of the 
Mip, joUing obliquely along, like a vessel 
close-hauled to the wind. The watery 
sirildneas of the eye indicates the aqueous 
vocation, and the loud hoarse voice is 
nodulated to the roaring winds. They 
are proverbially imj^vident; they are 
careless because their profession renders 
.any particular foresight unnecessary. 
.'Why should those provide anxiously for 
the future, who are uncertain of the pre- 
sent 1 Existence vnth them is, at best, 
precarious; and on ship-board all the es- 
sentials of life — meat, drink, and lodging, 
are provided. Money is a superfluity ainl 
incumbrance of whicn they naturaify dis- 
hurthen themselves the first opportunity. 
Their vagaries with, the fair sex maybe 
traced to similar causes. , Celibacy, if not 
chastity, is inseparable from a sea-faring 
life. The sweets of matrimony can only 
be enjoyed by those fortunate ad acripttu 
glebtB, who have homes ; but sailors are 
.unavoidably absentees, and can onlv take 
partners in tranHtu, till the locker is 
empty, or the ship refitted for a new voy- 
age. Intrepidity is anotheif predominant 
traitinthe naval character. A timid sailor 
would be a nonentit]^ ; the profession is 
surrounded with perils; to be fearful 
would be constant misery and death: 
hence their hardihood ; like children in a 
savage state, they must be strong, and 
bold, to survive the harddiips of their lot. 
On land, they are truly fishes oat of 



water. They are familiar with the <ea, 
not the world, and hence they frequently 
convey their feelings in a way more ex- 
pressive of sfincerity than contonant to the 
forms of society. The tar who presented 
Mina with a handful of nuts, at a public 
theatre, was insensible of the indecoruin, 
and merely sought to express his hearty 
admiration of thie patriot chief. The strict- 
ness of naval discipline is at best but an 
indifferent preparation for social inter- 
course. Absolute power, or implicit obe- 
diaice, does not qualify for the independ- 
ence 'of private life; where e<pialify 
exists, and the prerogatives of individual 
are only limited by their discretion. In 
the navy, the feudal system, though abo- 
lished on land, is still preserved; the 
sailors being little better than serfs 'to 
their superiors, while the ■ captain -main- 
tains the same gloomy deq>otism on- the 
quarter-deck that the baron formerly did 
in his castle. ' 

Altogether, the navy seems to offer, few 
temptations to its votaries. On shipboard, 
every land enjoyment is either excluded, 
or abridged. > £vei;y sense is palled' by 
the repetition of the same diet, the same 
amusement, and the same society. Nothing 
is new to the mind, the senses, or ima- 
gination. Even the eye is saturated in 
contemplating without relief " the bold- 
face surface of the deep." Yet youth 
rushes here with alacrity; — ^there is en- 
terprise, there is dan^r. Those argu- 
ments ■ which reason would suggest to 
deter from the profession, seem to act . as 
an incentive, and perils, and privations 
become a stimulus to adventurers; It is 
the privations sailors undergo that renHer 
them such madmen on shore. Their pas- 
sions having been in a state of compres- 
sion, on touching land, they burst forth 
like a whirlwind. .The very idea of set- 
ting foot on terra firma half intoxicates 
them; they lose all control over them- 
selves, and instantly become the prey of 
landlords, girls, and shopkeepers. I have 
known sailors dissipate tne fruits of three 
years' service, toil, and danger, in a single 
night, and be completely " cleaned out " 
next morning. They resemble those un- 
fortunate youths who have been kept un- 
der too strict discipline in their nonage, 
and whose passions burst into boundless 
excess when relieved from the restraints 
of tutors and guardians. ^ ^ ^^ 

These remarks have arisen from a vi^t 
to the Sybille frigate, while lying off 
Deptford. She had returned from a cruise 
in the West Indies, where she had been 
stationed neariv three years, engag^ in 
checking the depredations of the [uratei; 
who latterly .^citedpuUic indignalton Jl)^ 
their atrocities.. When a yeasd comet to 
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be pud off/ihere is a relaxation id naval 
discipline, a sort of Saturnalia prevails on 
shipboard. The sailors are allowed to go . 
on shote, and a' number of friends aad 
acqiiailitaDce ar^ admitted into the ship. 
A temporary alehouse is erected on deck, 
for the sale of potter' and other refresh- 
ments ; the former being ' a' delightful 
cooling beverage, after two or three years' 
cruise, itt a hot' cliitaate^ with Nothing but 
grog. ' On going below/ I was almost 
st^nned with the iAdescHb'able scene of 
riot add disorder which presented itself* 
It is uilnecessary t6 desc'nbe the interior 
economy of a man of war. The hold is 
appropriated to the sailors ; on each side 
are tables, with benches, belonging to the 
'different messes into tvhich the ship's com- 
pany is divided. This part of the vessel 
was filled with a motley assemblage of 
girls and seamen, whose amusements 
^med to concentrate all the agrimena of 
the brothel and pothouse; 

A jealousy exists between the marines 
and 'sailors, which it is the policy of their 
'superiors to encourage "The mrmerare 
the police of the vessel, whose dut^ is to 
preserve order among the crew. This has 
Its natural consequence, for we univer- 
sally observe that conservators of the 
peace; in all stations, incur odiuYn and 
aversion. Few authors but dislike the 
ireviewers.by whom they have been casti- 
gated, and there never probably was a 
man whipped who did not hate the exe- 
cutioner. Boys at school seldom enter- 
tain kindly feelings towards their masters 
"—^at least while'under their control. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, at the antipathy 
of sailors, who, of all others, roost blindly 
follow the impulse * of their feelings. In 
short, the ** sea-soldiers " are a constant 
subject of reproach and ridicule. A bottle 
that has been emptied is sarcastically 
termed a marine.- Wo term is too oppro- 
brious for them." A subaltern of this corps 
strongly reminded jne of some scenes m 
«^erick Random," with the Welsh doc- 
tor. He was sitting in his birth, a lamp 
burning close under his nose, the table 
covered with " pread and cheese," amone 
which he was* busily writing, surrounded 
with the most hornd discord and confu- 
sion, from the revelries of the crew. 

I. must confess, on leaving the vessel, I 
did not feel any strong impressions in 
favour of a sailor^s life ;^— there is nothing 
in it for the scholar, or the gentleman. 
A sort of Aourderie, in which tne men are 
kept by the constant use of grog,' is the 
'only thing that can render the navy tole- 
rable. On a small scale, a^hip's company 
strikingly exemplify the effiects of slavery 
and despotism on the huqoian^character. 
The men/ from implicit obedience to their 



superiors, are divested of all prudence and 
power to conduct themselves rationally 
when at liberty ; while the officers are iiot 
less, out of their element, unless exereis-^ 
ing their accustomed sway on the quarter- 
deck. Of course these opinions have 
been formed from a limited observation, 
perhaps not under the most favourable 
circumstances, and a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with his majesty's navy might 
excite different reflections. 



PUNISHMENT OF THE STOCKS. 

LoBD Camden, when chief-justice, 
was upon a visit to lord Dacre, his bro- 
ther-in-law, at Alveley, in Essex, and 
had walked out with another gentleman, 
a very absent man, to the hill, no great 
distance from the house, where, on the 
summit, by the road side, the parish 
stocks stood : he sat down upon them, 
and after a little time asked his com- 
panion to'open them; as he had a mind to 
know what the punishment was ; this 
being done, his companion took a book 
from his pocket, and sauntered about, 
until he forgot the judge and his situation, 
and returued to lord D.'s. When the 
judge was tired, he tried, but found him- 
self unable to open the stocks . and asked 
a countryman, -who soon after passed by» 
^to assist him, who said; ''No, old gentle- 
man, you was not set there for nothing^ ;*• 
•and left him, until he was released by 
some of the servants - of the house passmg 
that way.' Not long after,- he presided at 
a trial, in whicha charge was brought 
against a magistrate for false -imprison- 
ment, and for -setting-in the stocks. The 
counsel on the side of the magistrate, in 
his ' reply, made very light of the whole 
charge, and particularly of settin? in the 
stocks, which, he said j every ;body knew 
was no punishment at all. 'The chief- 
justice rose, and, leaning over the bench, 
said, in a half whisper, «* Brother, were 
you ever in the stocks 1" • «* Really, my 
lord, never."—** Then I have," said the 
judge, " and I assure you,- brother, it is 
no such trifle as you represent." 



CITY OF LONDON mSITTUTION. 

This very promising Institution ad- 
vances in its prosperous career. Upwards 
of five hundred persons have expressed 
their wish to become members, and more 
than three hundred have already paid 
' their half-yearly subscriptions. Oa Mon- 
day evening they met to consider and 
adop^^the initiatory regulations for the 
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•rfaalsafiMi and go? tnuBtBl <tf ^e i0» 
ciety ; previous to which, Dr. Black dt* 
lifered a very tdmirable addren, on tb« 
imporunce and relative advantages of 
the different branches of literatnre i^id 
•eience, and on the bencits that result 
from their di£fusion among young people 
of both sexeii. We regret that we cannot 
at present give a more copious aoeount of 
this gentleman's interesting discourse* 
and the subsequent proeeo£ngs of the 
m^etin^. 



WAGES OF LABOXJIU 

f 
Aw lUtraet of retnrq^ pr^parfd by 
«rder of the committee of the house if 
aommons which sat last session, on the 
practice^ of paying the wages of labour out 
of the poor's rates, h«i been just printed. 
It contains, mocb valuable information as 
to the usual rate of w«ge>, »n4 the con- 
dition of the labouring peopU io the 
various eounties of &igland. The fol- 
lowing art the results of th^ answers to 
the question, '* What if tb« usual rate of 
wages V*— 

Per Week. 
#. d, M. a. 
Northnmberland ••,••••« 9 to 15 

Cumberlandt.n*** 10 .. IS Q 

Purham •••..*•• 8 .. 15 

Westmoreland. .•••••••• (no return) 

1Corkshire,N.B... ....... 6 •. 15 

y ■ , E. R».<t«»«*** 6 .• 15 

y ^.W.R.-? 9 .. 15 

Xiancaster.... 7 .. 18 



Chester^. ».,.., •.•,,... 9 0.. 18 

jiincojn.,., 8 ,. 12 

P^rby ..••..•... 8 ., 12 6 

I^Qttiogham..*., .10 •• 12 

Warwick 8 6 .. 12 

Xieicester ...^^.r 9 0., 12 

$tafibrd..*.f. •«..•*•• 7 ,« 12 
(to 14«. in litchEeld city.) 

Shropshire *^.. 7 .« 12 

Worcestef. ..;«.*•••••* 6 .. 10 

Hereford •••« «... 6 0.. 8 

Gloucester ,•••••»..,• •• 7 0.. 1$ 

Monmouth f,«*.. 9 0,. 15 

Northampton 3 6.. 12 

Oxford. 6 0.. 10 

Bucks 5 0.. 10 

Berks.. 6 .. 10 t) 

Huntingdon 5 0.. 9 

Bedford T ;. 1^ 

Cambridge 6 0.. 12 

iHleofEly «... 8 0.. HO 

Norfolk 7 0.. 12 

Suffolk ••4 8.; lot) 

Essex 6 .. 12 

Hertford 5 0.. 12 

(to 16#. fal Ch^uat disivkft.) , 



*n»wt<*4v 

Hidddlesei, StaineSi; tnd 
Uxbridge divisions «.«. 9.0 •« |t 

Kent ....•♦. 60 .. 169 

(in Blackheath diviuon to 2U0 

Surrey 8 0., HO 

Sussex «, 8 .« 10 

HanU.... 4 .. 12 

WUts 6 .. 

Dorset, ,«..,• 6 0.. 7 

Somerset ,f •••••••••••• 7 .» 9 

Devon ....,, •.,...,..• 60 «« 90 

ComwaU 6 », 10 

The difference in the' rate of vvagi^ 
between the northern and southern co«m<* 
ties is considerable, and the real diflPsr* 
ence in the comfort of the people must ba 
still g^reater, since the iviportant article of 
fuel 18 much cheaper in those countiea 
where the money wages . are the higheitc 
It appears from these returns, that therf 
are very few counties into which th<i prac- 
tice of paying part of the wages of agrW 
cultural labourers out of tbe poor'a cate m 
not penetrated.. 



THE LAST DATS OP LOan BTEOK .* WITlt 
BIS IX>B08BIP'S OPINION ON TAaXO^Jf 
8UBJICT8, PARTICULAni'Y ON TB| 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OP GEEECE. 
BY WILLIAIC PARRY, IfAJOR OP lOtL^ 
BYRON 's BRIOADE, Uc, J^OVDOH, t^ 

pp.360. 

Iv ffoiog down to Blaekheath eoe fiat 
day, the conversation turned on the vari^ 
ous loans, bubbles, and speculations, thai 
afloat in the money market. One geotle^ 
nan asked anatber,well known on'C%ange^ 
what he thought of the Greek kMtnt 
** Pihaw," was the repl^, '' it's a mere j^e^ 
He iiupirathn-^hm that wonH pay tht 
dividends !*' We are apt to thmk lord 
Byron's Yisit to Greece was an afflatus of 
the same kind. It was a generous Iai4' 
pulse to volunteer his services in th4 
cause of Grecian independence, bnt#^ 
doubt whether the noble lord would haY# 
earned more laurels in the field of Mars* 
than the celebrated Roman poet at the 
battle of Pharsalia. A man may bO A 
great poet, and no statesman toor general j 
he may be able to compose a fine imagili^ 
ative poem, yet not have tho vracttoid 
knowledge to reconcile contending hiff 
tions, to overawe a mutinous and half 
civilised soldiery, and counteract the in* 
trigues of rival ami ambitioos partisans, • 

Lord BvTon was never m6tt oat of hk 
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Meitty cf nlttt uid kept nuttrenei/ of 
poets end «yoophants, to mingle with 
■oldiers and politiciaoi. He felt his situ** 
lition ; he saw he had engaged in a causei 
in which he coold lend no aid but his 
Aoney $ be was surrounded bv those who 
leh no obligation to submit to- his petu« 
lence and caprice : hence his nervous irri- 
tabilitv and chagrin ; and we doubt not 
that tne anzietj and distraction of mind, 
eaiised bv the novelty of his situation, laid 
the foundation of that distemper, which 
brought the first poet of the age to a pre- 
mature grave. 

As to the volume before us, it is like 
the fellow's raiois, got up ht sale and no- 
thing more; it contains no new facts 
worthy of credit, relative to lord Bjron : 
''.•his lordship's opinions on various evb- 
Jects," are mere piracies from Medwin's 
fabrications. As to Parry himself, we 
never met in. print with such a Hotten^ 
tot before: he is wholly illiterate, and 
eannot ^ut a doten lines in decent English. 
.Yet this Esquimaux has the modesty, 
with all the sel^complacency imagine 
able, to 9kow up (as he thinks) jM>me of 
$he most talented and enlightened men of 
the age 1 We at first determined to make 
BO extracts, but en a second consideration, 
think it best to give a specimen of our 
author's manner ; and that Mr. or Major 
Parry may not think us unfair in our se* 
lectiouywe will take that part which he 
evidently considers his master-piece, and 
which has been copied into one daily 
•aper, more distinguished for its malignity 
than rood taste : — 

' *' Shortl^before I left London for'Greece, 
Mr. Bownng, the honorary secretary to 
the Greek committee, informed me that 
|tf r. Jeremy Bentham wished to see the 
stores and materials, preparing for the 
Greeki,and that he had done me the honour 
•f asking me to breakfast with him some 
4ej, that I might afterwards oonduet bias 
to see the guns, 6cc. 

' * " Who the devil is Mr. Bentham V was 
my rough reply, ' I never heard of him 
bdfore.' Many of my readers may still 
be in the same state of ignorance, and it 
will be acceptiible to them, I hope, to hear 
^f the philosopher. 

* ** Mr. Bentham,' said Mr. Bowring; 
' is one of the greatest men of the agej, 
tnd for the honour now offered to you, 
i waited impatiently many a long day ^ I 
believe for more than two years.' 

' ''Great or little, I never heard of him 
before ; but if he wants to see me. why 
111 go." 

« It *wasr accordingly arranged, that 1 
Should visit Mr. Bentham, and that Mr. 
Ilowring should see him to fix the time, 
ta4 ik^ iakm bm. la a da^ er tm 



afterwaidt, I I'eceived a^aefa firoid the. 
honorary secretary, to say I was to break<« 
fast with Mr. Bentham on Saturday. It 
happened that I lived at a distance from 
town, and having heard something of tha 
primitive manner of living, and early 
nours of philosophers, I arranged with my 
wife over-night, that I would get up very 
early on the Saturday rooming, Siat I migh| 
not keep Mr. Bentham waiting. Accord- 
ingly, I rose with the dawn, dressed mft 
self in haste, and brushed off for Queen^ 
square, Westminster, as hard as my legs 
could carry me. On reaching the StraiM, 
fearing I might be late, being rather cor« 
pulent, and not being willing to go inta 
the presence of so very great a man, as I 
understood Mr. Jeremy Bentham to be, 
puffing and blowing, I took a badcney ■ 
coacn, and drove up to his door about ' 
eight o'clock. I foiind a servant girl a* 
foot, and told her I came to bteakfigat witk 
Mr. Bentham by appointment. 

<* She ushered me in, and introduced ma 
to two young men, who looked no mora 
like philosophers, however, than my owa 
children. I thought thev might be M% 
Beutham's sons, but this I understood wai 
a mistake. I showed them the note I had 
received from Mr. Bowring, and they told 
me Mr. Bentham did not breakfast til| 
three o*clock. This surprised me mucbf 
but they told me I might breakfast witk 
them, which I did, though I was not much 
flattered by the honour of sitting dowa 
with Mr. Bentham's clerks, when I wai 
invited by their master. Poor Mr. Bow- 
ring, thought I, he must be a meek spirite4 
^dung man^ if it was for this he waited la 
impatiently. 

*' I supposed the philosopher himself did 
not get up till noon, as he did not break* 
fast till so late, but in this I was aUio mio* 
taken. About ten o'clock I was sum^ 
moned to his presence, and mustered li^ 
all my courage, and all my ideas for tha 
meeting. His appearance struck me for* 
cibly. His white thin locks cut strairht 
in the foshion of the quakers, and hangfn|^ 
or rather floating on his shoulders $ Ma 
garments something of their colour tad 
cut, and his frame rather square and mtts« 
eular, with no exuberance of flesh, msda 
up a sineular looking, and not an inele- 
gant, old man. He welcomed me with a 
fow hurried words, but without any cere- 
mony, and then conducted me into several 
rooms to show me kit ammunition and 
materials of war. One very large foom 
was nearly filled with books ; and another 
with unb(HDind works, whicb, I understood^ 
were the philosopher's own composition* 
The former, he said, furnished him his 
supplies -f and there was a great deal af 
labaai laquiicd V> read sa many folumof. 
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*' I said, inadvertently, * I soraose yon 
kave quite forgotten what is said in the 
int, before, you read the last.' Mr. Ben- 
tham, however, took this in good part, 
end taking hold of my arm, said we would 
proceed CD our journey** Accordingly off 
we set, accompanied by one of his young 
men carryiag a portfolio, to keep, I sup- 
pose, a log of our proceedinss. ~ 
« *' We went through a small garden, and 
passing out of a gate, I found we were in 
Saint James*s Park. Here I noticed that 
Mr. Bentham had a very snug dwelling, 
vrith many accommodations, and such a 
garden as belongs,' in London, only to the 
first nobility. But for his neighbours, I 
thought,, for he has a barrack of soldiers 
on one side of his premises, I should envy 
* ^ lam. his garden more than his great repu- 
^ tation. On looking at him, I could but 
admire his hale and even venerable ap- 
pearance. I understood he was seventy- 
three years of age, and therefore I con- 
cluded we should have a quiet comfortable 
walk. Very much to my surprise, how- 
ever, we had scarcely got into the Park, 
when he let fo my arm, and set off trot- 
ting like a highland messenger.' The Park 
was crowded, and the people,' one and all, 
seemed to stare at the old man ; but heed- 
less of all this, he uotted'on, his white 
looks boating in the wind,' as if he were 
not seen by a nngle human being. 

- " As soon as I could recover from'my 
•ofprise, I asked the young tean, * Is Mr. 
Bentham flight^,' pointing to my head. 
• Qh no, it's his way,* was thri hurried 
answer, * be thinks it good for his health, 
but I must run after him,' and off set the 
yonth in chase of the philosopher. I must 
not lose my companions, thought I,: and 
off I set also. Of course the eyes of every 
human being in the Park, were fixed on 
the running veteran and his pursuers. 
There was Jerry a-head, then came his 
clerk and his portfolio, and I bein^ a 
heavier sailer than either, was bringing 
up the rear. 

** What the people might think, I don't 
know, but it seemed to me a very strange 
scene, and I was not much delighted at 
being made such an object of iattraction. 
Mr. Bentham's activity surprised me, and 
I never overtook -him or came near him 
till, we reached the Horse Guards, where 
his. speed was checked by the^Blues drawn 
up in array. Here we threaded in amongst 
boraes^ana men,- till we escaped at the 
other gate into Whitehall. I now thought 
the crowded streets would prevent any 
more racing ; but several times he escaped 
from ,ns, and trotted off, compelling us to 
trot after him, till we reached Mr. Gal- 
loway's, manufactory in Sinithfield. Here 
be exalted in his activity; and inquire^ 



particularly, if I had ever seen a man at 
nis time of life so active. I could not 
possibly answer, no, while I was almost 
breathless with the exertion of following 
him through the crowded streets. 
* *' After seeing at Mr. Galloway^s manu- 
factory, not only the things which had been 
prepared for the Greeks, but his other en- 
gines and machines, we proceeded toan- 
other manufactory at the foot of South- 
wark-bridge,- where our brigade of guns 
stood ready mounted. When Mr. ben- 
tham had satisfied his curiosiw here also, 
and I had given him every information in 
my power, we set off to return ' to his 
house, that he might breakfast; I en- 
deavoured to persuade him .to take a hack- 
ney-coach, but in vain. We got on tole- 
rably well, and without any adventures, 
tragical or comical, till we arrived at 
Fleet-street. We crossed from Fleet- 
market, over towards Mr. Waithman's 
shop, and here, letting go my arm, he 
quitted the foot pavement, and set off 
again in pne of his vagaries up fleet-street. 
His clerk again set off, after 'him, and I 
again followed. The .race here excited 
universal attention. The perambulating 
ladies, who are adways in great numbers 
about that part of the town, and ready' to 
laugh at any kind of oddity/and catch hold 
of every simpleton, stood and stared at, 
or followed, the venerable philosoj^er. 
' One of them, well known to all the neigh- 
bourhood, by the appellation of the Ciiy 
barge, given to her on account of her 
extrabnunary bulk, was coming with a 
consort full sail down Fleet-street, bnt 
whenever they saw the flight of Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, they hove too, tacked* 
and followed to witness the fun or share 
the prize. I was heartily ashamed of par- 
ticipating in this scene, and supposed that 
every body would take me for a mad 
doctor, the young man for my assistant, 
and Mr. Bentham for my patient, just 
broke adrift from his keepers. 

" Fortunately the chase did not continue 
long. Mr. Bentham hove too abreast of 
Carlile*s shop, and stood for a little time 
to admire the books and portraits. hanging 
in the window. At length one of them 
arrested bis attention more particularly. 
' Ah, ah,', said he, 'in a hurried. indis- 
tinct tone, \* there it is, there.it is,' point- 
ing to a portrait, which I afterwards found 
was' that of the illustrious Jeremy himself. 

" Soon after this, I invented an excuse to 
qnit Mr. Bentham and his man, promis- 
ing to go to Queen-square, to dine. I was 
not, however, to be again taken in by 
the philo9(^her's meal hours ; so, layiog 
in a stock of provisions, I went at his 
dining hour, half-past ten o'clock, and 
supped with him. We had a .freat deal 
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of conversation, particularly about mecha- 
niq^ subjects, aud the art of war. I found 
the old gentleman as lively with his 
tongue as with his feet, and passed a very 
pleasant evening; .which ended by my 
pointing out, at his request, a plan for 
playiag his organ by the steam of his tea- 
kettle. This little history gave lord Byron 
a great deal of jjleasure ; he very often 
laughed as I told it ; he laughed much at 
its conclusion, and he frequently bade me 
repeat, what he called Jerry Bentham's 
Cruisb." 

Parry is very sore at being repYesented 
as the favounte butt of lord Byron ; 
whether this was so or not we cannot say, 
but, judging from the contents of this pub- 
lication,^ and his oWn persona^ as repre- 
sented in one of the plates affixed to this 
trumpery volume, we must say, that a 
better subject for a butt we never beheld. 

FORMER PROPOSED IMPROVE- 
^ MENTS OF LONDON. 

At a time when, in England, the 
^irit of local improvement prevails so 
much, and in so many places, but espe- 
cially in the metropolis, where new 
squares,- new streets, new churches, new 
theatres, new crescents, new quadrants, 
and . other new " rows of palaces, and 
walks of state " salute the eye in every 
quarter, it will not be ungratifying to our 
refers to learn, how sensible were our 
forefathers of the great room, in their time, 
for enhancing the beauties and conve- 
niences of London. 

As far back as 1760, the idea was very 
generally entertained, of making numer- 
ous and considerable alterations, both 
west and east of Temple-bar. llie new 
openings and other improvements then 
made, pursuant to an' Act of Parliament, 
we need not describe, because the present 
airy, healthy, and embellished state of 
the capital, in all its principal avenues, 
many of which were enlarged, and most 
of them, newly paved, at that period, 
sufficiently explain what the cnanget 
were. But still, only a few of the whole 
of the improvements then proposed, have, 
even yet, been adopted. New spires 
have shot up, and new ways have un- 
folded themselves ; but they are not tliose 
projected sixty-iive years ago, subse- 
auently to the opening Charing-cross to 
tne Admiralty, which was a most eligible 
and advantageous undertaking, and, as it 
would appear, gave birth to the following 
suggestions for further amendmeiits : — 

'*The west side of Lancaster-court, 
Strand, and the east side of St. Martin's- 
lane, directly behind that side of the 
court, to be taken down, in order to make 



a spacious opening from the Strand to the 
church. 

, "The north side of Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden, to be continued in a line 
to St. Martin 's-lane. 

** Dnrham-yard to be opened, and laid 
out in handsome streets, with uoal-wharfs 
and passages beneath them. 

<< jBxeter-change to be taken down, 
and also the houses in the Strand that 
stand, between that building and South- 
ampton-street; so that an opening may 
be formed corresponding with that which 
will be produced by the removal of ti^e 
'Change. 

<'Drury-lane to be continued to the 
Strand, and to have a proper width givoi 
to its south end. 

"The whole south side of Uolywell- 
street to be removed, ^ with the same side 
of Butcher-row, likewise St. Clement's 
church; and the new space thus afforded, 
to be thrown into the Strand. 

'* Bell-yard to be opened into Fleet- 
street, and a width given to it equal to 
that of Carey-street. . 

" Middle-row to be laid into Holbom ; 
Chancery-lane to be widened at its two 
extremities. 

** Fetter-lane also to be widened at 
both ends ; at its south end, by throwing 
into it Flower-de-luce-Gourt ; and at the 
north end, by removing some of the old 
houses on the east side. 

" The area of the King's-bench walk 
in the Temple, to be continued into Fleet- 
street, and separated from it only by rai|8» 
haying openings between them for foot 
passengers. 

*' All the houses between Bride-lane 
and Salisbury-court to be removed, in 
order to throw St. Bride's church open to 
Fleet-street. 

" The east ade of Ave-Maria-lane, the 
south side of Paternoster-row, the east 
side of Creed-lane, and the north side of 
Carter-lane, to be levelled, and thrown 
into St. Paul's church-yard. 

" The east side of Warwick-lane to be 
thrown back ten or twelve feet. 

" Newgate-market to be continued on 
its north and south sides, to Newgate- 
street, and Paternoster-row. 

" All the houses forming the south side 
of the Poultry and the north side of 
Bucklersbury, to be removed, by which a- 
fine opening will be made, leading to« 
and displaying the city mansion. 

"In order to clear the back of the 
Mansion-house, the church of St. Stephen, 
Wallbrook, to be taken down, and rehmU 
on a site more to the south. 

"All the ground on which stand the 
houses forming the north side of Comhill, 
and the south tide of Threadnee<]|le-fttreet, 
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from the TwAtnf to the ^SUrpi £idiuige/ 
to be thrown ii^to the main street, by 
which the 'Change and the Bank will be 
laid open, 

«The east side of the 'Change to be 
deared, to the breadth of fifty feet. 

*'A street fifty feet wide to be cnt, 
from the front of the 'Change into Lorn- 
b«rd-8treet« 

" fiartholoraew«-lane, Finch*lane, and 
Birehin-lane, to be widened ten feet. 

" The south side of Thames-street to be 
entirely remoTed, clear to the river, and 
the opening to be extended from Tower* 
wharr to the Temple. The north bound-' 
try of this auay to consist of a fine range 
ofmercautife warehouses. 

** London'wall, from Moorgate to Crip- 
plegate, and all the houses on that side 
of Fore-s^eet, to be- taken down, and a 
line of new houses to be built on London* 
wall, wideninj^ the whde street about 
twelve feet. 

' ** In the spaces gained by opening 
LaneastCT'Court, St. Clement'» church- 
yard, Middle-row, Holbom, the Kine's 
Bench walk^ St. Paul's church-yard, the 
Poultry, Comhill, and other places, public 
foun^ins to be, constructed; which may 
be adorned with statues, erected in honour 
of those patriots, phUanthropisU, and 
sages who merit such distinction from 
their country." 

Of these suggested improvements, some 
have since been efifeeted, and others have. 
^ recently been proposed. On the idea of- 
ibplayUig to the pastengtrs in Fleet' 
Hreety the beautiful ttrmctttre of St, 
Bride*9 cHrchy Fairingdon Ward Withn 
out is now acting; and in the recom- 
mendation, to open a space between Lon- 
don and the river, from- Tower-wharf to 
the Temple, we. seem, to fee the origin of 
the project lately brought forward, for 
(brming a grand boulevard from Parlia- 
^ment-street to Fish-street-hilL In fact, 
the eighteenth century was as anxious to 
give every practicable improvement to 
tiie metropolis, and was not less spirited 
or' less ingenious in effecting the great 
^ject. If the communication^ betweien 
London and Paris was' not formerly so con- 
stant as at present, and the advanta^^e of 
the examples of the streets and edifices 
of the French capital was not pushed to 
the same extent, still much was done; 
the. way was prepared for further improve- 
ment^ ; a^d if the present state of London 
i^ in truth less honourable to «s because 
the taste and industry of our ancestors 
laid the foundation of our metropolitan 
grandeur, neither are. they to be slighted 
because they lived before u^, and could 
only begin what it will be our duty to 
eomplete. 



ON THE BEKEFICIjkL' IHB£0« 
TION RECENTLY OIVEN TO 
CURIOSITY. 

Thb desire of knowledge it as &at«nl 
to man as the appetites of hunger and 
thirst. He who has no wish to know 
what is doing, or has been done in the^ 
world jT-to make himself acquainted with 
phenomena and events, with . whieh Ut 
own existence and well-being may be in*- 
timately connected, must be void of tht 
strongest motives to the exercise of inteU 
lect, and in danger of snoh a stagnation of 
thought and fe&ng, as would limit thr 
enjoyments of life to the merely animaL 
It is true, that the firuiu of the tree ef^ 
knowledge may not be always of a wholo« ' 
some kiiKl, but prove apjkles of Sodem-» 
disquieting misapprehensions, heartbum^ 
iogs, strifes, and enmities, being, net ua« 
frequently, resulta of mawkish gossipiuffs, 
and tale-bearers' tattle. But the desuit 
of knowledge may be turned to better ac« 
count-7-to acquiring useful truths — cor- 
recting of errors and prejudices,— «nd l^-* 
spirifag with worthy sentitnents, and thug 
both point out and induce to vi^k in tho 
way of well-being. 

To prevent the perversion of cnriositT, 
proper food must be provided for its legiu* 
mate gratification, and not at too Meh a 
rate, should the mental amelioration of thf 
great body of the people be deemed an 
object worthy of attention. But, till withia 
these few years, the storehouse of the in* 
tellect' was inaccessible to all who had 
only copper in the pocket, and their read- 
ing connned to a snatch of a w^kly 
newspaper, with little either of amuse* 
ment or instruction. How much improved 
now is the state of things in' this respect, 
when the labourer and mechanie can haVe, 
for the price of a pint of porter, as much 
wholesome mental aliment as may serve 
him to digest for a week. • Nor are th« 
cheap weekly publications now, as for* 
merly, mere vent-holes for political ran* 
conr and invective, but turned to ftnbj^ctt 
more connected with the comfort and 
well-being of the people. It is pleasing to 
look forward to the effects that may now 
from the regeneration of the common in* 
tellect When hurtful errors and prcjit* 
dices are corrected, and just notions, not 
only of their best interest, but of tht 
proper way to attain and preserve it, are 
difilused among the people, they vriU be- 
come too enlightened to be the dupes of 
quackery, either medical, political, or 
spiritual. But, above all, the effects that 
tne intellectual improvement of the body 
of the people will nave upon the training 
and education of the young, may be 
supposed of the higfaeat eoBsequeaeei 
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Witt the tbocfUttt iftd jfinmiaf of tbft 

^ idea are im> tooger intrasted to tlM 
af igBoruu:6 and folly^ but en* 
Jightiiiad tutors, aa well at affecuouate pa« 
rt Dti, ara exptnencad by children, in the 
parsontof thoM under wnoia eye tbey ara 
drought up, will not this be an important 
flap towards that genera] reformatioa of 
manners which has hitherto been deemed 
visionary, or unattainable 1 It is long 
since two things more calculated to ad<» 
vanca the general good have been hit 
upon, than savings' banks, and cheap 
weeldy publications ; the one encouraging 
habits of economy, and, with this, it may 
b« added, of industry ;-<-while the other 
affords an tbunilant store of instruction, 
as well as of amusement, to all dasaet.**' 
A.N. 



STANZAS, 

{Whm Sotmett and Poena by 2>/£. iV* 

ckardton,) 
Yss-««^I haTe loved and honoured tbee,'— 
. Nor guile* nor £iar of guile weia 



Bat, oh t since thou canst faithless be, 
I'll grieve not for a heart like thine ! 

I^Ady, when first thine azure eye 
Met, and controlled, my raptured gaze^ 

Mine was the fond and pleasing sigh 
That fervent adoration pays ! 

Could I have known what now I know. 
Its beam but brightened to betray, 4 

In vain had shone the spurious glow. 
That lead a trusting heart astray* 

lis not an eye of brightest hue 
Can woman's nobler spell impart. 

Fidelity, and Feeling true. 

Forge the strong fetters of the heart. 

And the brief charm hath lost its power^^ 
Indignant pride shall now rebel : 

For, cold and false one ! from this hour, ' 
My soul is iree — Farewell-^farewell I 

m nvn u 1 in i i I II ■ I ■ 

MUSIC. 
^ ITantasia BrilUanie for the Fhttt or 
J^no'forte. Composed by N. Weiss, 

This fantasia, which includes the 
'* bridesmaid's Song," with variations, 
and the admired cavatina sung by Miss 
Stephens, Miss Paton, and Miss Graddon, 
In Weber's Der FreisckiUz, is conceived 
with considerable taste, and, on the whole, 
wears a character of novelty which an- 
inounoes no common decree of invention. 
The tender portions of the composition 
are marked by pathos and sentiment, and 
the bolder parts bear evidence of the 
composer's spirit and animation. To 
tht)i6 who wah;to* tmiite in their practice 



tht gmtUteMlaft ^ <ka air ^nih ^ im 
provement of the hand, this fantasia eai* 
not but prove highly acceptable. 

Tkf^ C&me€r$afU0 JJmU /or $w. 
Fhttot. Composed by A. Iceland, Priv 
dpal Flutist at the King's Theatre. 

I? these dueu are not constructed mi 
the most scientific plan, their movemeati 
are familiar and attractive. Their hai^ 
mony, however, we nmst say, is not aa 
perfect but that we would father hear 
the two parts in succession than togetban 
This in a two-part composition is a sen* 
oua drawback on ita general aurit; yal 
we can aay in favour of the oompoaar, 
that he haa thrown a degree of spirit and 
beauty into the melody of these pieces 
tliat will scarcely fail to recommend them 
to the attention of amateurs, and tbesa 
practitioners who aeek for effect rather 
in the agreeableaasa than the originally, 
or acience, of the ideaa. All the themea 
are pleaaing, if not new, and they aia 
akilfully supported. Mr. Ireland is evi« 
dently a man of talents ; and we really 
think Uiat when he has imbued his mini 
with a little more theoretical knowledffa 
than ha at present manifests, ha win 
become a very respectable inatrumantal 
oompoaar. 

EXTRAORDINARY SPECIMEN OF 
THE OURANG-OUTANG. 
Ow the 6th of Januiury last. Dr. Abel 
fead in the Asiatic Society, at Calcutta,' 
an account of the capture, by the men of 
the ship of the' Mary Ann Sdphia, iu 
Sumatra, of an ouranff-outang, which 
aeema to have been the largest and most 
remarkable animal of the Uod, ever seaa 
by Europeans. His wdk was arect and 
waddling, but not quick, and he was ob< 
liged occasionally to accelerate his motion 
with his hands ; but with the bough of a 
tree he impelled himself forward with 
greater rapidity. When he reached tha 
trees, his strength was showik in a high 
degree, for with one spring he gained a 
verv lofty bough, and bounded from it 
with the ease of the smaller animals of hit 
kind. Had the circumjacent land beei 
covered with wood, he would f^rtaialy 
have escaped from his pursuers, bis modf 
of travelling by bouah or tree beiag da*" 
scribed as rapid as the progress of a veiy 
fleet horse. He was first shot on a. tree, and 
after havine received five balls, his exer* 
tion was rclazed, owing, no doubt, to leaa 
of blood ; and the ammunition being 
^ut this time expended, they were ob* 
liged to have recourse to other measurea 
for his destruction. One of the first balls 
probably penetrated his lungt, for imiBa* 
oiately after the infliction of the wound. 
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he slung'liimself by his feet from a branch 
with hit head downwards, and allowed 
the blood to flow from his mouth. On , 
reoeiTing a wound, he always put his 
hand over the injured part, and the hu- 
man-like agony of his expression, had the . 
natural effect of exciting painiul feelings 
among his pursuers, mtn the assistance 
of the peasantry, the tree was cut down 
on which be was reclining exhausted, but 
the moment he found it falling, he exert- 
jtd. his remaining strength, and gained 
another tree, and then a third, until he was 
finally brought to the ground, and forced 
^combat his assailants, who now gathered 
very thickly round and- discharged spears 
and other missiles against him. The 
first spear, made of a very strong supple 
sort of wood, which would have resisted 
the strength of the strongest man, was 
broken by him like a carrot, and had he 
not been at this .time in almost a dving 
state, it was: fipared that he. would have 
severed the heads , of . some of the party 
with equal ease. He fell, at length, under 
innumerable stabs inflicted by the peasan- 
tiy. The animal is supposed to have tra- 
veUed some distance from the.place where 
he was. killed, as his legs, were covered 
with mud up to the knees. His stature M'as 
extraordinary, measuring full seven feet. 
Dr. Abel, who has examined the skin and 
all the' frapfments of the animal presented 
to the society, observes, that of the small 
^ftmroals^more. particularly known in Eu- 
rope, under. the. desienation of ourang- 
outang, one is an inhabitant of Africa, 
;the other of the East. ; Of both, several 
living specimens have been seen in Eu- 
rope, but all were of small stature and 
very young, and never exceeding three feet 
in height, pr as many years of age. ... 



PUNCTUALITY. 

' The late Mr. Scott, of Exeter,^ who 
^ied a few years ago, travelled on busi- 
ness till about eighty years of age: He 
was one of the moSt celebrated characters 
in the kin|dom for punctuality, and by his 
methbdicaJ conduct, with uniform dili- 
genccj he gradually amassed a large for- 
tune.- For a long series of years, the pro- 
prietor of eVery inn be frequented, in 
Devon and Cbmwall, knew the day and 
the 'very hour he would arrive. Some 
time since, a gentleman, who was tra- 
velling through Cornwall, stopped at a 
ismair inn at Tort Isaac to dine. The 
waiter immediately presented him with 
a. bill of fare, which tie did not approve 
of, but observing a fine duck roasting, 
" IHl have that,' ' said the traveller. " You 
e^nnot, sir,** rtiplicd the landlord, " it is 



for Ut, Scott, of Exeter.*'—" I know Mr. 
Scott very well," reioined the gentleuMn^' 
" he is not in vour house."— f* True, sirV* 
said the landlord, ** but six months ago, 
when be was here last, he ordered a duck 
to be ready for him this day precisely at 
two o'clock." And, to the astonishment 
of the traveller, he saw the old gentleman, 
on his Rosinante, jogging into' the inn- 
yard, about five minutes before the ap- 
pointed time ! 

POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

Falstaff had.no notion of seeking ho- 
nour at the < 'cannon's mouth, "and a French 
writer observes, *'Qu'un jour dans le 
monde, vaut mille ans dans I'bistoire :*' 
which is rather inelegantly rendered — 

If a thousand years hence ** Here Ues 
M.P." 

Be found on my tombstone, what is it to 
met . . f 

I confess nothing surpriStes me more, than 
the eagerness men seek after posthumous 
distinction. The pursuit of wealth, power, 
or love, may reward its votaries, but what 
is fathe to a person mouldering in his 
graye 1 At most, it is only a breath, a 
voice he hears not, a vision painted on the 
clouds he cannot see, or an ecstasy he does 
not feel. The' ashes of Semiramis or Alex- 
ander, are as little enlivened by the halo 
that surrounds them, as the more obscure 
dust of their followers — ^they feel no de- 
lightful throbs from the world being fiHed 
with, their renown. Yet unreal and sha- 
dowy as ^lory is, it forms the most pre- 
vailing stimulant to human actions ; if is 
not a passion confined to any particular age 
or condition of life, but the desire of ul 
classes ; and even those who look on this 
worid as ** the^ere and the end all," and 
whom one might suppose regardless of tlie 
future,- are not less eager in the pursuit of 
it; and though they have no faith '^inJi 
•'bright reversion in the skies," are anxious 
to. establish a reversion on- the tongues of 
succeeding ages. 

Such a universal *' longing after immor- 
tality," besides forming a remarkable dis- 
tinction between man and the inferior crea- 
tion, in my opinion entirely refutes tlje 
doctrine of the innate selfishness of man- 
kind. The desire of being rememberied by 
posterity is^at least disinterested ; it seeks 
a reward, if so it may be, termed, when 
all sense of enjoyment has ceased — when 
there is nothing either to hope or to fear 
from the opinion of others. A being diat 
may be so excited, thit may be led to sa- 
crifice ease, pleasure, and even life to ^its 
attainment, cannot, with any regard to the 
meaning of the words^be termed selfish. 
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He may be a visionary I grant ;' but to say 
he is animated by a degrading self love, 
can' never be allowed. 

In .this view, I sometimes think the 
character of Bonaparte incorrectly appre- 
ciated. There is not one of his qualities in 
vrhich writers more concur, than his sel- 
/Ishnesi, yet I doubt whether it] formed 
the leading feature of his mind. That it 
formed his ethical creed, we have the 
ftttthority. of mieuiame de Stael ; but be- 
sides allowing a little for her peculiar 
Siinions on Napoleon, it may be observed, 
at men are not always what tbey pr6feSs 
to be, nor women either. I do not mean to 
observe that either sex is generally worse 
than it appears, but that it is also sometimes 
better: for we occasionally find in both, 
that, if there be some whose practices are 
not exactly equal to their professions, there 

* are others,^whose doctrines are quite lati- 
tudinarian,'of very exemplary lives. This 
remark, which I think comes originally 
from Bayle, is applicable to Bonaparte^; 
whose profession of selfism was very 
little exemplified in his progress. He was 
strictly a Foljrphemus sort of bein^, a 
man impelled by *' ont" idea, and that idea 
military glory. The examples of Aoman 
and Grecian achiev,ements, had early fired 
his imagination ; they were the food of 
his soul, and the goal of his ambition. 
But,' a person who could set up such 
models for imitation, who could snbdne 
every passion to emulate the heroes of 
Plutarch, and who could at last stake and 
lose a powerful empire to equal or exceed 
them — may, it is true, be an enthusiast, 
a conqueror, or a tyrant, but it would be 
surely unphilosophical to trace so illusive 

- and dazzling a career, to the mere work- 
ings of a selfish and grovelling nature. 

'• The love of fame seems an instinc- 
tive feeling intended to counteract the 
otherwise selfishness of humanity : with- 
out it, man would be little elevated 
above the brute creation ; his pursuits 
would be directed to immediate objects, 
and, the indulgence of the lowest appe- 
tites ; but stimulated by this noble im- 
pulse, he aspires from the present to the 
future,. and instead of the mere gratifica- 
tions of sense, he seeks to realize some 
transcendent vision of the mind. Man- 
kind are benefited by the ilhision, for it 
is chiiefly the operation of this divine 
iafflatus, that the labours of our most effi- 
cient benefactor may be traced. 

Another 'remark will still more exem* 
plify the wisdom of nature in this matter. 
The desire of fame is generally propor- 
tionate-to the means to acquire it; in 
other words, superior endowments are 

'fisttaUy accompara^ with a superior de- 
iire to exert them. Thus it is that mea 



most able to benefit mankitad;to dil^ten 
them by their wisdom, reform them by 
their example, or ennoble them by thev 
vklour', are most active and ambitious. 
To this observation I know exceptions 
may be easily cited; but, as a general 
truth, I think it will hardly be demed. 

History is almost exclusively occupied 
with the diflferent labours of men for cele- 
brity, and,tlie sacrifices they make are neariy 
incredible. ' Helvetius, we are told, piqued 
by the honours paid to Maupertius, seclud- 
ed himself fifteen years in the country, 
engaged in his paradoxical workmen the 
mind. Buffon spent some fourteen houn 
a day, for fifty years, on his " Natural 
History.*' Montesquieu was engaged, lit 
intervals, for forty years, on the ''Spirit 
of Laws." Smith spent twelve years on 
the « Wealth of Nations," and Gibbon 
seventeen on the " Bise and Fall,*' a work 
undertaken solely to perpetuate his me- 
mory. Others' have devoted longer periods 
to the composition of works, and thehr 
names are scarcely remembered. It u 
not indeed endugb to deserve fame to 
acquire ' it ; accident, though it < cannot 
confer real distinction, may transmit a 
name to posterity as well as desert. Thus 
Amertcus Vespucius gave his name to 
half the globe, though the honour waa 
due to Columbus. What pains did Shak- 
speare take' to earn immortality,? He 
neither watched early nor late : his. glory 
was the gift of Mature. - Newton thought 
little about gravitation or untwisting tho 
rays of light after beii^g made Master of 
the Mint ; and the great discoveries by 
which he is immortalized, he seems to have 
considered only proper for the amusement 
of his leisure. Mahomet , could never 
have contemplated the wide spread of his 
imoostures when he first ^ivulged them to 
a few vagabond Arabs. And Martin Lu* 
ther has engrossed nearly the whole glory 
of the reformation, though Wicldiffe« 
Huss, and Jerome laid the fpundation. 
In philosophy, toO, we sometimes observe 
similar injustice. The first discoveries are 
nsually made by chanee, and their inven- 
tors, who enjoy the entire glory of them, 
have seldom more merit in the perfection 
to which tbey attain,. than the man who 
fells a tree, or digs out the ore, in the 
beautiful fabrics manufactured by the 
skill of the artist. Who could foresee tha 
changes efifected by gunpowder in the art 
of war, the compass in navigation, the 
telescope in astronomy, or the steam en- 
gine in manufactories, all which inventiona 
had probably their origin in some acci- 
dental discovery? On the other handt 
discoveries of the utmost utility have been 
ijDade; as the alphabet, prmtingfitho 
plough, and the glass manufacture |j»f 
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whidi Ae ttt^^ ire waktkown, or tt 
mMt onli^ coojeoturcd. 

In writing on fame, one cannot help 
ndvf rting to tbt tntbor of ** Jnuiut's Let* 
ttrt, " ft work, I apprthtnd, tht< Cf lebrity 
#f which ii in6ro likel/ to dtdiao than 
otharwiio. Janins't cast it lingular^ 
from hu apparent contempt of the repttta- 
tion moat people are deiirout to attach to 
their menxiry. Few works are more 
M>ular, yet the author it unknown, and 
kit concealment, in ray opinion, after the 
celebrity the letters have acquired, ia 
more extraordinary than their composition^ 
They are doubtless the production .of a 
powerful intellect, strong passions, and a 
Cttltirated mind, but they are' nothing 
iupematural, and I suspect a dozen per- 
aons may be generallv found who could 
Write as well, provided they took' the 
ftains. If Junius be dead, (as is probable 
oy this time,) it must be the same thing 
to him now, whether he enjoys his fame 
nnder his real or assumed name. I rather 
think in- the end he will be discovered, 
and I myself know one individual, who 
lays he is hi possession of the whole 
itcret, which he shall divulge as soon at 
tertain changes have taken place. 
' Hamlet says, it is necessary fer a man 
to build churches to preserve his memohr, 
but I doubt in future whether churcb- 
VuildiAg will be sufficient.. As the world 
grows older, the difficulty of obtaining a 
niche in the temple of tame constantly 
augments, and those already admitted 
will be in no small dangerof losing their 
places. Every generation brings forward 
a new batch of candidates, who either'su- 
persede the old ones, crowd them together, 
or thrust them into obscure recesses where 
tiiey are forgotten. Time, in this man-' 
ner, has the same effect on works of 
Hteratore, that <^tan^ has on objects, in 
both the magnitude being diminished. 
Onless, indeed, this were the case, the 
stock of intellectual matter would be 

tuite unmanageable, and our encyclope-' 
ias, biographical dictionaries, and works 
of imagination exceed all reasonable limits. 
Ko library would be large enough to 
hold them; no person could read them, nor 
presses print them. Posterity would be 
overwhelmed with treatises on political 
economy, bullion, and com laws ; innn- 
merable quartos of travels and poetry, 
ftnd clouds of novels and romances. How 
many of them will be regularly reprinted 
a hundred years hence, it is impossible 
to ss(y, but it is to be feared the biography 
of many will only fill a small space, and 
their 'works probably be lost among the 
hundred novels of Ginthio, tiiie bistort , of 
Saxo Oramiltatie«i| or of WiUiftai of 



Tliis only hoHi out tdUcovre^g rWHf 
Qf the euthanasia of literature to the Canf 
didate for posthumous honour. Though 
hi' sormounu the paids of parturition— 
though he pass unscorched the fiery ordefti 
of criticism, and get safely through a 
crowd of competitors, he cannot escape 
the .destructive effects of timci and liie 
iblios or quartos Will probably vanish 4f 
last in an octavo abridgement of beautieit 
or be entirely superseded by others, t^ 
which the changes of fashion give tem« 
porary notoriety. Many, however, will 
attempt to go down to posterity, and to 
assist such adventurers m their voyage. 
I shall offier a few hints on the'descriptioii 
of vessel in which they are most likely to 
succeed. . 

There appears little chance for lexictf4 
grapfaers and compilers | their labours de^ 
pending on fluctuations in language and 
knowledge, are necessarily evanescent* 
Scientific works, too, in consequence of 
new discoveries, and more improved trea* 
tises, will be generally superseded. At 
the nature of man is not likely to change^ 
whatever illustrates human feeling and 
character, must be permanently interest^ 
ing:— 'hence histories', memoirs, travels^ 
tours, essays on manners and customs^ 
have a chance of attaining a green old 
age, provided they be not too numerous. 
Magazines and Reviews, being mere in* 
yentories, and some of them not very ao< 
eurate, it is not likely these vrill pass wi^ 
posterity for the items they en«meratc« 
Jtfany will attain longevity, few immor< 
tality ; the last being only the reward of 
those favoured ^irits who adhere to Na* 
tnre, and such will be as enduring as the^ 
subject* 

As to mysdf, whether I shall go dows 
or not, whether m^ fame will be con- 
temnorary or postenor, or neither, the last 
I think not improbable; it is a mattef 
about which I do not feel deej^ly con** 
oemed. I have, of course, a choice, and 
I cannot help thinking with the French^ 
man, that a little honour in a man'a lilia« 
time is most desirable ^^ 

** Those honours come too late. 
That on our ashes wait." 

Which is my opinion. Yet there does aol 
appear any certain means by Whidi g 
person may assure himself of acquiring 
present or feture distinction. Tame is at 
eapridous in the distribution of her fa- 
vours as the goddess of love : some she de^ 
lighteth to honour, others, who sedulousl)^ 
court her smiles-, are passed in disdain ; 
and, in general, I think it may be •%* 
served, mo it at freqaentiy won hf i 
twgi lis ntMi$$f tit 1^ DioWf HffiAne' phui it 
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^p(tt$A§U* It li irtl6| industry will re- 
tiivt its reward, and toiling mediocrity its 
deserty but the more dazzling prize of 
genius can only be anjoyed by a kind otf 
prescriptive inheritancf^ There is no pri- 
vileged way tp celebrity more than to 
feometry, and the wreath of immortality 
as as/reqnently adorned the brow of th« 
^asant as of the prince, or of him wha 
sought the honour under the most favour- 
tble auspices of fortune and birth. ^ 

I caonot conclude the subject without 
fllbseryipg that, in my opinion, much 
ifiisefy ^arises from as injudicious or too 
indent pursuit of cdebrity. The love of> 
&me,is doubtless a nibble passion, and 
ought to be cherished) especi^ly in youth ; 
iliU ther« is in this, as in every thing else, 
% Medium which we should do well to 
<;bserve. At n^ost, it is an honour few can 
attain, for were it otherwise, it would 
^ease fo be a distinction. From the ex- 
amples that have been mentioned, it is 
dear, that chance as well as desert has 
a share in conferring notoriety. - Besides 
who can tell, whether some natural cat^- 
trophe may not in the end overwhelm 
AH record of human excellence, and the 
world be born again with a sort of rasa 
tabula, containing no traces of previous ex- 
istence : — a supposition neither contrary to 
l^cripture nor rhilosophy, and which cer> 
tainly ought to moderate the feverish 
desire to trannnit our names to ppsterity. 
At alljevents, ",i^ is a Qod send sort of 
thing, which, if a man receive,' let him be 
Ihankful, but it is neither wise nor philo- 
lophical in my opinion to pursue it with 
so much anxiety. It is resilly painful to 
ice what a race men are running against 
^ch other, what toil and contention, wha^ 
luitastic Uioks they play ; y«t it is all 
Vanity and vexation, for though many 
jnay feel a call, few can^be chosen. 



3B{at8 of (QtcnnniM* 

^une ll.<«— ABcnvETRr versus Tbe 
Lawcet.— This business is still in Chan- 
cery. That terrible man, Mr. brougham, 
was brought down to argue the case for 
the Z«fKel. The lord chancellor treated 
bim much mere civilly than could be ex- 
petted, aM gave him the lead of tSe 
leairned brahmin, Mr. Home.* I have no 
doubt, myself, that .Mr. B, will at )i^t 
obtain a silk: gown, notwithstanding lord 
Sldon. It seems the duke of Devonshire 
has been leaking a good word for Itim td 
the king, and his majesty has expressed no 
qbjection whatever. Why then rfiould 
lord lEldon refuse : no man has higher pro- 
fawtaalckkM than Air, Brougham; and 



for his politics, they certainly ought n^l 
to interfere in a question of this sort. It 
is contrary jto ^e maxims which ^e judge* 
are almost daily eotorcing ^-namely, raat 
i){ the admiuistrftion of justice, the court 
ougRt to take coginzance only of .such 
facts as are brought before it. 

To retum to the Lancet. Mr. Abemethy 
is determined, if possible, to prevent the 
publication of his lectures, and this for 
more reasons than one. First , the doctor 
is known to indulge in certain freedoms 
and eccentricities in his discourses, which 
pass very well viva voce, in the theatre <)f 
Bartholomew's hospital, but which do not 
appear quite So seemly in print. Another 
reason is, " Othello's occupation would 
be 1 gone'* — partly at least; the jokei 
and drolleries, which are annually re- 
peated to twery new crop of medical stu- 
dents, would lose much of^heir novelty 
and interest, were a tolerably correct and 
verbatim report of the lectures to be pub- 
lished. ' : 

Parliament, it is said, will be prorogued 
on the 7th of July. <^ It appears from 
the official returns pf Livonia^ in 1823, 
that the 'wolves devoured 1^84 1 horses,' 
1,243 foals, 1,807 horned <^ttle ; besides 
an immense number of . calves, ^eep, 
lambs, swine, sucking pigs, geese, &«.-»< 
Fifty-seven protestant pee» have already 
signed the resolutions in favour of catholic 
emancipation. x . 

13.^-Thp. Weather. — How intensely' 
hot it is to be sure, and it seems likely to 
continue, too. I wish some of our medioal 
advisers would publish a few short hints 
on the art of refrigeration. 1 have tried 
two ways myself— /on;, living and higk 
living.' The first certainly tends to keep 
the £ody cool, but it is accompanied witn 
an increased susceptibility, and depression 
of spirits far from agreeable. High living, 
on the other hand, is beating, but eix*- 
hilarates the mind, and causes an dtowr 
derie that enables one to pass the time 
more pleasantly. On the whole, I think^ 
in cold, .or hot weather, a generous diet is 
best ; in ^he last in particular, it suppUey 
that exhaustion of spirits and fluids, pre* 
duced by evaporation, and either processes 
of nature. .. 



^ixxit XVIJI.— Saturday. 

High WateV, Morta.UI. 24 m.-Efcn. III. 62 m. 
Sun risei III. 43 m. i sets VIII. 17 m. 

C HRONo LOG Y. — 1 806. ^xpircd at 
Itnlghtsbridge,, near JLondon, in the se- 
vlin9*eighth year of hia a|^e^ Arthuf 
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Marphy, ftutboi' i>f wmtl esteemed*^*: 
matic co||9^itioiiSy a mach-adnitfed^ 
translation of- TiBitusj and some . able 

^foKUpal pfunpfalets. 

** iBiS,'^AmmsnarY of the victory ot 
W^erloo. 



jnYfi^r^^Mom. IV. in.-Even. J v. 17 m. 
-Tay' Lessons:. Morn, il Sam. 2; JLukeS. 
Even. ISam^S^GaUS. 

On this day, iSlS, Magna Charta, 
^e grcit charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land, and the basis of our, laws and privi- 
leges, was extorted from the arbitrary^ 
and capricous king John. It. was signed' 
on Runny-mead, a meadow cnjhe banks 
of the ThaVies,' between Staines and 

Windsior. ' * . ', ,' * 

.<•••'■• ' 

Bum XX,.-^M(mddy: ' 

High Water, Morn. IV.3^rt^— Evcii..IV.56in. , 
Hay Harvest. — ^The country is; now. 
enlivened by the/ga^'ols.'df .tHe hay 
harvest. It is one of the4»u»e8t and^iHofit 
, agredable qir rural bccapatiniis ; both sex^^t 
«nd all a^,iare.eD|^d in' if; the fra-} 
granceof the;new mowa'grfl^the;giElijeit^ 
^ sworauading . ohjec^, >^ ausd % the . geniak 
wannih of «t the-vi^hi^, ; all, ocbu^re -»to, 
itnder it a. season of delight ^and^pleasufe* 
to the beh6lder.« Milton, j^^ his I'AUegio,; 
beautifully expresses hay-time > aiid ' it*. 
firolics:— ^ v •..- •.;»^.N i.i— -. { 

y •* Or, if the earlier, seaspn lead;. V, ' * 

Tothe tann'd hayc6ck*in.tfie nlead.i I 

.. SttnetunW Villi . secure' delight * ' .' * 

TiJe.ifmarfdhliraUts Will invite, ' * 



IU(h Watcr,Mom. VII Jll m.— Even. VII 1.28 tn «, 
CUSTOMS. — ^In ancient times^ od th<i^ 
vigil of-SAiNT John, the doors of cvlry 
house were shaded with green birch, Idiigf 
fennel, St. John's wort, and the like, ill' 
terspersed with garlands df flower^ ; aUd; 
these ornaments were adorned with lamps, 
kept.%hted during the night. According- 
to Durand, there is a curious custom of 
rolling A huge wheel, bound with straw 
set on £re, down a hill, on this day, which 
evidently sigmfies that the sun, the orb 
of day, begins to roll again from its great- 
est height. Others expliain, that the peo- 
ple used to imagine that they could rell 
down; arid' get rid of their ill luck Ivttiir 
this wheel ; bn^ as Mr. Foster remarks, 
fortune is 'not so easily pyermled. 
• . Chronology.'-^ 1824. • Died Wilson 
I^wry, the celebrated engraver. 

■' .'' ■ — '• ' ' — '- — ' i . ■ « ».< >»• 

LIST OP WORKS PUBLISHED. 

WAlpole's Letter to loid HArtiTord, 4tO. 
II. 1 1^; 6tf.^Cab&et HiA6rian, ^n\,1Ls. «^. 
-VHinit'fl NchR^'liieoYf df 4ii|{lit, 'Rmo. «*. «.* 
rsiiClQidbe's ' Elemtot^ t df ^Blii'eadlogy, new 
5^^¥5*»:4*.— Pusby'BvConcert. Room; or 
^liehtra Anecdotes, S.Vdla. lOino. W. U.^ 
Dfe#tje»s^ ESements -df Midwifery: 4to., with 



"V^^fi '^e merry' bells* i^ing rounds ' 
Apdf'thV jocund rebels sonihd' ^ 
To miany a youth,* ahd mil'ny a maid, " 
Dancing in' the chequer'dshide,,: .' ^ 
' And young and old come forth ;tb play,* 
"' On a suhshine holiday ; / ' . 

\ Till the livelong daylight fail, 
' TlitoXo the spicy nutbrown ale." 

Sutie XXI,— Tuesday. 

liijh.Water,^ Morn. V. 17 in.--Evctt. V. 87 m. 

Lo^oE8T»E|xY.— This day is^ in Lon- 
dop, 16>h^ 34 m. 5>sec.; allowing 9 nu 
10 sectf^ for.i^fitaction. 

Hteh Water. Morn. VI. 2 m.-Ewn. VI. 26 m. 
THnity Teim cnils;" 

Suilt XXIII.— Tfecr^day. 

HigkWat«r,'Mortt. yi. 5dm.— Even. VI I. 20 m. 
ChronoldoV. — 'Exjpifed Cathj|rine 

Sacaulay Gti3Kam,.a celebrated English 
ftorian, aatpJliticSl and didactic writer. 



rd'Htmting,' 3 voiS. ]2imb. \L U PanVg. 

.^^^ttajiiDOiu Works, vol:? I.,* Wyal 8vo. ito.- 
^^i^"^!*^ Mid?E^ai9ple,iiiBi>o. T*.— Wat* 
kmaouiUopyholcU lM7;f;->Su&plement t« 
Bppe'*^Work8,'8^o. 6*. 6d:— Taylbea Houae- 
wr^Puniittfre,T2'coldiiterclplit«f, ZU Sr.— .^ 
me'VisToir Of LbkCw^, fc^ e^.— TAlea-of myl 

die Great, 2;to18.,J^.:8vo,: IsJ.— 'fqS^ 
Qatalogue of tfie ' Ml^ueSa "of «6dtfdrSp¥ 
▼ols. 4t5; iw: e*;, 2 toU. 'la*i;e pa^er," 1%^ 

1*». .; |r .. i ; ., * . • . ' '■ 

•• ''''■'■ '• ;-'rv?r ? 

'^ SMiTHFixLD;M^da^ Jane 13.' ** 
MtAT, Per stone of 81bs.^(i sink the offad.) 

Je«f . .• 4 4 to 4 10 

Mutton m,the W?ool. ..•'. 48 fi ^ 
Mutton Shom ....... 4 2 4 10 t 

Veal .....;. 4 8 a 8 ' 

Poik . ..... ....... 4 8 60 » 

Laaab. . . . . .... ... .5*8 04 

NxwoiTB .market (by the Carcass.) 

. . ^ (Per atone of 811^.) 

,Beef; . . , \ 3 6 to 4 . 

Mnttpn -I , 4 4 6 

Veal* . .^. .'.40 60 

'f9Tk> 4 5 4' 

V Lamb 6 4 .58' 

' '"' — ' '■ — '• — V t fc ', 

London : ';PriwUd by A, A f»>Z,£'^W«r.' 
Sjatt^d street, ^ for THOJ\f£sl,yC 

• Ab. ^ iMdgqte Hill, to whom ^U-SA 
nkmons (free of ejepenxeii are #" 
toihejtddretsed ; and sotd alio l»iA^^ . 
ie^s, Newinf^.a»a VendersM'^^im 
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, WY VILLAGE BELLS. 

*' Yea, ye do speak mixed music, andyour chimes. 
Like to a flatterer's voice, or. favourite's tongue, 
' Sbout dole or joy, to suit the hour and times,"— 



' Tif E bells of my village are sounding 
cheerily, and their echoes, like music 
strngg-hng with the winds, come plea- 
santly upon our senses as we walk by the 
quiet waters;— the bells of our village 
are sounding cheerily, for it is the anni- 
versary of Waterloo. Yet with what 
different feelings will many listen to their 
piercing notes, and what a variety of 
reminiscences will their voices call up. 
There is the old corporal that lives in the 
squire's lodge yonder, (for the squire was 
his commander on the day that the 
destinies of Napoleon were clouded in 
defeat,) how will the fire of former days 
shoot Uirough his war> battered frame, and, 
as he " shoulders his crutch, and shows 
how fields were won," how will it infuse 
an inspiration into bis spirit, almost su- 
pernatural, as for the moment his a^ed 
ears are captivated by the " thundenng 
harmony ! *' But then, Jessy dwells near 
him, and she, poor girl ! when another 
wreath of laurel was entwined by victory 
about the brows of England's patriots, 
and liberty (alas, they hardly know how 
to cherish it \) was planted upon fioreiga 
ground, and moistened by English blso4 
for foreign potentates, she fell withered; 
and htir heart was scathed, and her 5opes 
were blighted, and her ttti9t4 was not as 
be/ore! for her " soldiOY laddie •' fell 
tliere, and the chimes that make the old 
corpond dance again, is, in her ear, as 
the cry of the screech-owl, or the croak 
of the boding raven, and, (br her sake, 
I cannot be as jojrout as I would be, 
^beii I hear the riogtng of my village 
IbeUs. * 

And yet (hejr tdl ne a joyous tale of 
lieipe «coomptished, and true love re- 
warddl, Cnt yonder, tiinply, bnt prettily 



attired, and blushing like— as she soon 
^ill be — a bride, her fiur tresses floating 
luxuriantly adown her blushing cheeks, 
and slightly agitated forehead, and mock- 
ing the restraint of her wedding bonnet, 
yonder trips dear Mary, and before her 
IS he that is her '' soul's idol," my gal- 
lant, good friend, and old school fellow, 
Charies Wilton. He, too, has served 
bis " dearest valour in the tented field," 
and besides the rewards of his country, ^ 
the anniversary of Waterloo was to bless 
him with the "hand of her who, tike Lu- 
cretia, was the delight of youth and age, 
and about whom loveliness and honour 
«eemed anxiously to move, lliis is their 
wedding day, and I have just given Mary 
to her Charies, and it were churlish not 
to dance at eve for their sakes, and re- 
joice loudly even as do our village bells. ' 
But, out upon it, they are variable as 
the winds, and changeful as vanity ; yea, 
they 

'• Grieve and they rejoice 

In one unfelt, unfeehng voice." 

They are now sending forth the hollow 
moan of death for poor Emily, she that 
dwelt with her aged mother in the little 
villa by the parsonage. She, too, is gone 
to her long nome, — is no more J Hers is 
the defeat, not the triumph, of confiding 
love. She adored as truly as my pretty 
Mary did ; but her lover was not Cnarles 
Wilton, he promised and he betrayed, 
he swoie and she believed ; she was a 
yielding angel, and he a heartle&s coward. 
For a tew false, flitting, perjured hours, 
be kissed the frasrance of as fair a flower 
.as everbloisomea in nature's bower, and 
then flung upon it that deceitful blight 
2 o ' 
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wkicb' often f^ls in tuDshiQe: ind left it 
with its ^irit withered, ana a canker at 
the heart. Poor Emily 1 from the hour 
of hit departure the held not up her heaa ; 
and the kindness and pity of friends, whom 
she had deceived, only struck arrows of 
remorse into her heart, and she sank 
away, and away, her fine form withering 
and sinking gradually into the grave, like 
leaves from the flowers of autamn, till 
nothing but a fragile stem remained! 
That, too, is now snapped, and the bells 
are tollmg lost Emily's knell ! Ought I 
BOW to be merry, though they are bring- 
ing to our memories the glories of Wate>*- 
loo? 

Yety though they clamour at our birth, 
and moan over us ha death, there is a 
season when it would bt warring with 
duty not to listen and obey the calf of my 
village bells. It it when we are com'- 
manded to "do no manner of work;" 
for it is the Lord's day, and we shonld 
honour it. When I behold the sons of 
labour, tbe^, from whose brows have 
fallen, for six days, great dro^ of sweat, 
fertilizing the lands they till, dressed 
on the seventh mom in their Sunday 
suits, congre^ting in the churdi-yard be- 
neath the time-nallowed yew-trees, or 
resting upon the tombstones beneath 
which the " forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep," and waiting anxiously, but not 
impatiently, the arrival of the minister, 
accompaniai, it may be, with the Addi- 
son, and the Roger de Coverley of the 
liule communitjr* I do then thinl^ that 
them is something more than mortal, 
something that passeth into the soul, as 
it were, through the imagination in the 
chiming of m^ village bdls, and I an^ 
ready to exclaim — 

^ Oh ! still ^T me let merry bells peel out 

their holy chime, 
Or minstrels, on the village green, attune 

their rustic rhyme ; 
And let the church I lov'd so well ne'er 

crumble and decay. 
Nor all iu happy choristers f all— frdl — horn 

earth away." 

Come then, for after all we know, the 
world, like the seasons, has its hours of 
sunshine as well as cloud — smiles as wdl 
as tear8-;-come then, though Jessy lost 
her brave soldier in the battle-fieldf, and 
the earth is just heaped upon wronged 
Smily's grave, and we have seen the 
*' monmers follow after them," we will 
yet believe that they are in those happy 
realms—" where the wicked cease from 
troi^ling, and the weary are at rest ;" 
and, as we listen to the merry music that 
ctmes from the drarch-bel&y, we will 



cheerfully iningle lo^ the reveby of the 
marriage feast, and consider how joyous, 
at this moment, is the old corporal, at the 
squire's lodge ; and how rejoiced are Mary 
and Charles Wilton that it is the an- 
niversary ef Waterloo, and that fpr them 
the winds are filled with the melody of 
my village bells. 
June 18, ISaS. 



MR. M'CULLOCH'S LECTURE^. 



' - LaCTURE XXT 

Taxet on Inceme-^IUke»^Tkeir Oppret^ 
mefie*$ 09 aU Clattes-^Tasea on Com- 
modUits — On Jf^ages^and Profits-^ 
AbatnteeUm, 

Having in the last lecture explained 
the general principles of taxation, -Idr. 
M'CuHoch proceeded to show the efifec^ 
of oarticular taxes on income, on cpm? 
modities, wages, and profits. 

It has been argued by M. Say, and 
other able economists« that an incgme-ttuf 
ou^ht not to bear the same relation to 
all mcomes. A tax of 10/., for example, 
is more felt by the possessor of an income 
of lOOA, than a tax of 100/. on the pos- 
sessor of an income of 1000/* Mr. M« 
could not concur in this opinion ; every 
tax ought to leave individuals in the same 
relative dtuation it found them, and i^ 
canonlv do this by taking the same propor- 
tion of their incomes from each. That 
such a tax will be more acutely felt by 
the poorer than the wealthier classes is 
undeniable ; but the same is true of taxes 
on commodities : it is one of the evils of 
poverty, and not of equal taxation. 

The objection, that the income-tax 
makes no distinction between individuals 
having a numerous family to support and 
the retired bachelors and maidens, is not 
less void of foundation. In fact, the pe- 
culiar excellence of the income-tax con* 
sists in making no such distinction — ^in 
sweeping with indiscriminate severity Its 
equal demands from all. 

If the income-tax could be fairif cuh 
Uctedj it would be one of the most impartial 
and least objectionable taxe& that it is y^^ 
sible to impose. It may, however, be laid 
down as an axiom, that every tax which 
afifords great facility of evasion is es- 
sentially defective; and there are .goo4 
reasons for thinking that this muttt alwaj^rf 
be the case with the income-tax. .T^e 
income derived from- lapd^. houses^ ^nd 
real property, may be learned withov^ 
much difiiculty ; but 'it is^ impossible, ^ 
ascertain the wages of pi^fessi(^al ^Br» 
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«, bt the i^rofits of <:apital 6ng;agoi ih 
-cotmnerct and manufactntes twith ceN 
•tainty. It U this difficulty of itiakiAg an 
impartial assessment that lorras th« valid 
•objection to an inoorae-ta«. By seltiiJg^ 
tha, interests of contributors in opposition 
to ^heir duties-^tempting them to con(5eal 
and underrate their incomes — ^it operate* 
tisa bounty on perjury and raud ; and, if 
catHed to a great height, would un- 
doubtedly generate such prostitution ot 
principle as would obliterate that nice 
^ense of honour^ which is the only sure 
foundation of national probity and virtue. 

The lecturer next traced the eflRfcct of 
takes on commodities and raw produce. 

With regard to the effect of taxes on 
the price of commodities, it is cleat, that 
if a duty be laid on a particular com- 
inddity, and not on others, its price will 
sustain an equal rise ; for if it did not 
rise to the extent, the profits of the pro- 
ducers would be sunk below the common 
)eve1, and their business would be aban- 
doned. It has been erroneously thought; 
that taxes on rmw produce operate dif- 
ferently from taxes on commoditieiy abd 
(sause no enhancement of price. This, 
however^ is an error which may be shown 
by the operation of tithea. 

Tithes affect everf description of land 
indiscriminately, and in every state of 
society, whether rents are high or low, 
and whether they are paid in kind or 
money, the charge of tithes is defrayed 
entirely by the consumert of raw produce. 
They cIo not consiirt of a portion of the rent 
of land belonging to the <?lfergy, or to the 
lay-improiM-iator ; biit they are a burden 
which falls equally on every individual in 
the kingdom--on the poorest beggar as 
well as the richest lord—in proportion to 
their respective consumption of the articles 
from which a tithe is levied. 

That tithes do not form a part of, or 
deduction from rent, is evident from the 
fact, that they frequently amount to foitr 
or fine times the rent of the land- The 
Ukv. Mr. How LETT informs ns, that the 
tithe of an atre of hops, raised on land 
worth 40*. or 60*. an acre, is, after de- 
duction of drying and duty, generally 
worth from 3/1 to 4A; and he farther 
states, that be had known IL or 8/. paid 
for the tithe of an acre of carrot se^, 
where the land was not worth 20«. In 
such cases, it is obviously as ?reat an 
absurdity to affirm, that tithei i^Vl on the 
r6nt of the landlord, as it would be to 
affirm that a part is equal to the whole. 

" Of all institution^,** saya Dr. Paley, 
'* adverse to cultivation, none is sonoxiotia 
as tithes. . A claimant here enters into 
the produce, who contributed no assistance 
whatever to the production— when years. 



|)erHaps, of care and toilMva matured an 
improvement^«t»hen the husbandman w^m 
new eiopa ripening to his skill' and induK- 
try— the moment he is ready to put hitt 
aickle to the grain, he finds himself com- 
]pelled to divide the harvest with a stran- 
ger. Tithes are a tax, not onl^ on in- 
dustry, but on that industry which feeda 
mankind — up<m that speeies of exertion 
which it is the object of all wise laws to 
cherish and promote." 

The lecturer next adverted to tbe effect 
of taxes on wages ; which he said was the 
same as a fall of profits ; as every dimi- 
nution in the price of labour must be made 
up by the diminution of the profits of the 
capitalist. 

After some remarks on the effect of 
taxes on absenteeism, and the emigration 
of capital, Mr. M'CuUoch concluded with 
a maxim from Cicero, on the relation 
between the expenditure of a state, and 
that of a family : — Optimum et in prkvatis 
famUOs, et in reipubUcA vectigai est par- 
HHwuium* 



LECTURE XXVL 

fknUng System^Best mode of raising 
the SuppUea-^Progress nf National 
Debt—Sinihtg Fund— Project of Mr, 
HutehinsoH^Conehmon of the Course, 

Mr. M'Cvllocb introduced the sub- 
ject of the Junding system, with observ- 
ing, that supposing a country to be free 
from debt, and a war to take place, which 
should involve it in an annual additional 
expenditure of twent3r millions, there were 
three modes by which this expenditure 
may be provided : first, taxes may be 
raised to the amount of twenty toillionfl 
per annum, from which tbe country would 
be totally freed on the return of^ peace • 
secondly, the money might be arnual)y 
borrowed and funded; or, third^ the 
twenty millions may be annually borrow- 
ed, and taxes imposed, not only to defray 
the interest, but form a fund which, by 
the accumulation of compound interest, 
would be equal to the debt incurred. 

Of these three modes Mr. M'Cullock 
thought the first, or that of raising the 
needful suwlies within the year, the best. 
In point of economy, there is no real dif- 
ference in any of tbe modes: but when 
the pressure of war is felt at once, without 
mitigation, we are less difqpaaed wantonly 
to engage in an expensive contest, and 
if engaged in it, we shall be sooner dis- 
posed to get out of it, unless U be a con- 
test for some greit^ national object. 

Mr. M'Cnltoch next traced the history 
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of A* BatioBal debt, and d^^Miigui of the 
sildang fond,' and pointed out meanelB- 
cac^ of the tatter inatrament, as a rneana 
of hqaiditing the public debt. 

The first tinkiDg*ftiDd was eitabliahed 
in 1716. The author of the plan was the 
. earl of Stanhope ; but as it was adopted 
under the administration of sir Aobert 
Walpole, it is commonly denominated 
from him. 

This sinking fund was for some time 
regularly applied to the discharge of the 
debt. It terminated in 1786, when Mr. 
Fitt'^ ^roiect was adopted. To constitute 
Mr. Pitt 8 fund, one million per annum 
was appropriated to it bjr parliament, the • 
capital stock of the national debt then 
amounting to 238,231,248/. 

In 1792, a sinking fund of a new cha« 
racter was constituted. It was then enact- 
ed, that besides a provision for every loan 
which si oulfl^Hiereafter be contracted , 
taxes shoutd also be imposed to the amount 
of one per cent on all new loans, to form 
a sinicing fnnd to be employed in their 
liquidation. 

Various ah^ations w#re subsequently 
introduced into 'the plan of Mr. Pitts 
sinking fund, which it is imnecessary to 
particularize : all plans forlhe reduction 
of the pubMc debt, which have ndt> for 
their basis an excess of revenue mbott the 
expenditure^ must be illusive, 
. J>iirerent schemes have been put for- 
ward for paying off the national debt. 
That proposed by Mr. Hutchinson, and 
sanctioned by Mr. Ricardo, seems the 
least objectionable. According to this 
suggestioD, the debt was to be liquidated 
at once, by a proportionable assessment otf 
capital, to the amouot of fifteen or twenty 
per cent. ' : 

' Another ingenious expedient has been 
proposed for converting tne interest of the 
debt into terminable annuities; so that 
by augmenting the present burden, the 
period' of its duration might be shortened. 
Supposing the debt wip^ off, by this, or 
other means, taxes might be repealed to 
the amount of thirty or forty millions; 
which would afford an extraordinary 
stimulus to productive industry. By a 
reduction in the prices of commodities,' 
wages would fall, and profits proportion- 
ably rise : all classes would be benefited. 

After some farther observations, Mr. 
M'CuIloch concluded the present course 
of lectures with a brief summary of the 
imjportant truths it had been his endeavour 
to establish : security of property-^fteedom 
of commerce and industry — the securing 
of eoual rights and privileges to every in- 
dividual, were the great' principles -by 
which society is advanced in the oareer of 
vrealth and civilisation. It is not lo much 



by gcograplncal pmitioo, as by ei 
and inteHigence on the part of the govern- 
ment, and economy and intelligence oo 
the part of the people, that the &itiny of 
nations is determined. Where these aie 
wanting, the greatest natural advantages 
are unavailing, llie general truths oi 
economical science rest on a fow^leoMir 
tary principles ; which undoubtedly 4»> 
manda little attention fully to compre- 
hend : but the laboursO bestowed » amply 
repaid by the knowledge it affords of the 
true sources of national opulence and 
prosperity. 

When Mr. M'Cutloch had concluded, 
W. S. Crawford, esq., proposeii that some 
expression of the gratification received by 
the large apd respectable auditory attend- 
ing the course, should be conveyed to Mr. 
M*Culloch, and he proceeded to read the 
following address : — 

To J. R. M<Cv;,^ocii, Esq. 

- " Sir, — ^The attendance we have given 
during the,^4ppM of lectures which you 
have no% completed^ on the -science of 
political economy, has been productive 
of so much benefit and gratification to us, 
that we cannot allow you to leave London, 
without offering to ^on some expression 
of the high sense we entertain of the 
advantages which have resulted to us; 
and we earnestly hope, that through the 
continued application of your |[reat talents 
to diffuse the knowledge of this branch of 
science, these advantages may, at an early 
period, be more widely extended over this 
metropolis. ' 

• " If it may be allowed us on this oc- 
casion to offer some particuhu- expression' 
of our opinion, we would add, that we 
have been strongly impressed by the per- 
spicuous arrangement,' and the connected 
and conclusive arguments by which the 
principles of the science have been de- 
tailed and established by you, and by the 
forcible application you have frequently 
made of these principles to some of the 
roost important and impolitic regulations 
affecting the prosperity of agricidtnre, 
manufactures, and commerce. 

" We should extend the limits of this 
address beyond its proper object, were wa 
to add more than our best wishes for your 
welfare, and for an early opportunity of 
meeting you again. 

" We remain, sir, 

your much obliged servants." 

This address meeting the entire, appro* 
bation of the company, was unaninMNialy 
adopted, and the gentlemen separakd. 
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THE WARRIOR'S INVOCATION. 

. . Warrior brare! 

listen, where thou art restiDg, 
Under the Yerdant perfume - scattered 
■ shade, 
In dream uf memory breasting 
The surge of war, or grasping still thy 
blade ;<- 
listen, for thy country's sake, 
- Chief of mountain and of brake. 

Listen and save ! 

listen ! rise ! and arm ! as we. 

For Greece, and home, and liberty ! 

By that never-dying day, 

When freedom i^ur cradle lay ;— 

By inspiration's^rch of flame • 

That blaz'd when learning traced our 

name ;~ 
By that high spirit heaven hath blest. 
To nerve the arm, and plume the crest ;— 
By all the deeds fame look'd upon 
At Saiamiii and Marathon ; — 
By Glory's sun, that seem'd to be 
Like Joihua!s round Thermo^ylCy 
When through the Persian's arrowy 

shade. 
Gleam'd th^ieath-light of Spartan blade. 
And thousand turbans drench'd in gore .. 
WitneM'd the desperate arms ye bore. 
By all the fame once round her brovr— 
By all the shame Greece suffers now ;— 
Hero, arise ! and dare the war. 
And save a name, and win a scar . 
From Turkish Moslem's scimitar. 
Arifc, and meet, as should the brave. 
The battle's hither-struggling wave. 
And, as the crescent's beams are shed 
O'er fields where Persia's myriads fled, 
. * Arise and save ! 

** Beneath yon thicket, beauteous now 
With Phcebus' ray on every bough. 

My neighing war-horse stands ; 
And on his sleek and panting form 
I mount — the leader of the Storm, 

The foremost of your band. 

" Now from my limbs in shame I tear, 
The silken vest and perfum'd hair, 
•" And wake from luxury ; 
Plataeus' shouts again I hear. 
Again I see the Argives' spear, 
• And Priam's legions fly : — 
Brethren of Greece ! I arm with ye. 
For name, for home, for liberty, — 
I arm to die or save!" 

J.E.S. 



MUSIC AND POETRY HIGHLY CUI^ 
TIVATED BEFORE THE FLOOD. 

That human invention was engaged 
in cultivating the useful and indispensable 



arts, long before the ratvodiMtioii of those 
deiiicated to the gratification of coriOBi^ 
and the passions, it too probable to M 
doubted ; but, that among the earliest of 
the latter kind, music was studied and 
practised y we have the most satisfactory 
proofs. One evidence of tliis that will 
not be contested, is the scriptural declara* 
tion, that Jubal, the brother of J uba^ Cain, 
was the inventor of *' instrumeots of 
music ;" consequently the exercise of that 
art existed previously to the occurrence of 
the deluge. Hence it follows, that Apollo* 
Orpheus, Amphion, linus, and Thaii^ris, 
are moderns, in comparison of the first 
race of musicians ; and we may reason- 
ably conclude, that Jubal and his disciples • i 
carried the science and execution of vocal 
and instrumental melody, farther than 
did their distant successors, now styled 
the ancients. 

But the existence of mi4i9Tiecessarily 
supposes the cultivation, of* its sister art, 
poetry. This elegant and fascifaating em- 
ployment of the imagination, no less than 
music's " lulling softness and dying falls," 
appear tolihve been, at all^times, and in 
ail countries, a favourite exercise of genius, 
especialW in the expression- of the affee-^ 
tions. One'Sf the first purposes to which' 
it was devoted, was that or perpetuating 
the memory of great men, and to record 
in song the most intefesting facts. By 
the most learned interpreters of the holy 
text, the words which Lamech addresses 
to his wives, in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis, are considered as fragments of 
the antediluvian poetry. It is to be la- 
mented Uiat so many admirable poetic 
efTusions, in which, probably, were couch- 
ed the sublimest mvsteries, arrayed 
in the most shining colours of verse ^ are 
lost. This idea is not extravagant or 
far-fetched ; for since, according to Homer 
and Virgil, Orpheus and Silenus sung to 
their lyres the reducing of chaos to order, 
and the origin and general nature of all 
beings, according to the fantastic ideas of 
the pagan cosmogony, how much nobler 
must have been the images of the poets 
of the old worid, who sung of the true 
system of the universe, before the know- 
ledge of its stupendous frame had been 
corrupted or defaced by time I • 

If the preservation of the music of that 
early period could have furnished us' with 
the curious intelligence of the forms, 
characters, and powers of the " instru- ^ 

raents of sound '* then in use, and the 
style of the pieces performed by the ante- ^ 
diluvians, the poems to which we have 
been alluding, would have instructed us 
respecting the history of the first age, at 
faithfol, at least, in events and inven- 
tions, as those which followed. 'fh% 
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world, M^doalit, was CYen tiitii consider- 
ably peopled; the earth, as now, was 
divided loto kiogdoms, republics, and 
empires, and frequently and violently dis- 
turbed by the barbarity of war, and the 
alarm and perturbation of revolutions of 
all kinds. In fiM:t, the horrible corruption 
of the latter centuries of the first age of 
the world inunediately preceding the 
flood, proves that passions as ungovernable 
as those which, in our own times, have 
ravaged kingdoms and empires, were then 
let loose, and carried with them equal 
devastation to whatever territories were 
destined to feel their destroying influence. 
That these important and tremendous 
events furnished subjects both for music 
and poetrv, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. The softly-breathing tones of the 
amorous reed were drowned in the 
boisterous clangour of the hostile clarion, 
and all the powers of verse were awakened, 
to sing the deeds of national enmity and 
commutual slaughter. But the intervals 
•f war, the reigns of peace and repose, 
did but call into operation other passions, 
equallv inordinate and outrageous, though 
they did not wield the instruments of 
Jiuman havoc For if, notwithstanding 
the state of comparative weakness into 
which we are thrown by the brevity of 
life, our lioentiousneis is so great, what 
must have been the excesses of the vo- 
luptuous, the ambitious, and the revenge- 
ful, who had a prospect before them of 
Ipight or sine hundred years of life and 
impunity! Since then all the strongest 
feelings of oar nature are the promptest 
inspirers of music and poetry, it ne- 
cessarily follows, that their study and 
practice were carried to a ereat extent ; 
that their expression, like tneir exciting 
causes, were powerful, and as exquisite 
as energetic. That the natural, moral, 
and intellectual worlds have undergone 
equal revolutions, and that the beauty 
and prolific principle of each have been 
materially deteriorated and diminished, 
cannot rationally be questioned. We 
must not, therefore, because music and 
poetry are now in so high a state of cul- 
tivation, imagine that both these charm- 
ing acquisitions did not flourish in the 
earlier ages of the world, and attain, even 
before the deluge, a higher degree of 
perfection than that to which they have 
Deen raised by modern genius and in- 
dustry. Yes, It were a puerile self-fond- 
ness to suppose, that in sweetness and in 
strength — ^in pathos and in power — in 
every -one of ttieir magical and transport- 
ing attributes — ^the music md poetry of 
the antediluvian age, did not transcend 
4hose.of later times^ 



ANCIENT LIVING. c 

Tks following In an extract from the 
journal of the celebrated Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, previous to her marriage with lord 
Grey. She was afterWarcb queen to 
Edward IV., and died in confinement • at 
Southwark, under Henry VII.. in J48^ 
It is taken from au ancient manuscript 
preserved in Drummond castle, and com- 
municated to the public by lady Rother- 
ham: — 

Monday t ▲. m. — ^Rose at four o'clock, 
and milked the cows with Cathiurine ^ 
Rachel, the other dairy maid, having 
scalded her hand in so bad a manner the 
day before.— Made a poultice for Rachel, 
and gave Robin a peony to get something 
from the apothecaiy. 

Six o*clock,'-The buttock of beef too 
much boiled, and beer a little of the 
stalest. 

A/«».— To talk with the cook about 
the first fault, and mend the second myself 
by tapping a fresh barrel. 

Seven o clock, — Went into the padd06k, 
behind mv house, with my maid Dorothy | 
caught Thump, the little pony, myself, 
and rode a matter of nx miles without 
saddle or bridle. 

Bight o'clock.-- Went to vralk with 
the lady, my mother, into the court-yard ; 
fed twenty-five men and women; chid 
Roger severdy for expressing some ill- 
will for attending us with some broken 
meat. 

Ten o'clock, — ^Went to dinner* John 
Grey, a most comely youth ; but what is 
that to me ? a virtuous maiden shsfuld be 
entirely under the direction of her parents; 
lohn ate but little, and stole many tender 
looks at me — said women would never hQ 
handsome in his opinion who were not 
good tempered. I hope my temper is not 
bad, nobody finds fault witn it but Roger, 
and he is the most disorderly man in the 
family. John Grey likes white teeth— ^ 
my teeth are of a pretty good colour. I 
think my hair is black as jet; and Johni 
if I mistake not, is of the same (pinion. ; 

Eleven o'clock. — Rose from the table— 
the company all desirous of walking in thf 
fields.— nJohn Grey would lift me ove^ 
every stile, and twice squeezed my hand 
with great vehemence. 

I cannot say that I should have any 
objection to John Grey ; he plays at prison- 
bars as well as any of the country gentle- 
men ; is remarkably dutiful to his parents, 
my lord and lady ; and never misses church 
on Sunday. 

Three o'clock, — Poor farmer Robinson'ft 
house burnt down by accidental fire. 
John Grey proposed a subscription among 
the company^ lor the relief ot the farmer. 
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and Mwe^ oa lest than (ws pounds with 
thb b«nef oleDtiatent. . 

Aft«u — Never saw him loo^ sa comely 
as at that moment. 

Four tfcUck. — Went to prayei». 
' Si* d'chci.-rVed the hogs and poultry. 

Seven o'clock, — ^ Supper on table, de- 
layed till that hour on account of farmer 
^binson's misfortune^ 

jifem. — ^The euose pie too much baked, 
and pork roasted to rags. 

JVme c/oc*.— The company fast asleep: 
these late hours disagreeable. Said my 
prayers a second time — ^John Grey dis- 
turbed my thoughts too much the ^t 
time. Fell asleep and dreamed of John 
Grey. 



VaxittUi. 

Human Timb Piecb.— The following 
singular account appears in a recent 
number of a French work, the BibUotkique 
UnivertteUe : J. D. Chevalley, a native of 
Switzerland, aged 66, has arrived at an 
astonishing degree of perfection, in reck- 
oning time by an internal movement. In 
his youth, he was accustomed to pay 
great attention to the ringine of bells, and 
vibrations of pendulums, and by de^^rees, 
he acquired the power of continumg a 
succession of intervals exactly equal to 
those which the vibrations or sounds pro- 
duced. Being on board the steam-boat 
on the Lake of Geneva, on July 14, ]823> 
be engaged to indicate to the crowd about 
him, the lai>8e of a quarter of an hour, or 
as many minutes and seconds as any one 
chos^ to name, and this during a conversa^ 
tion the most diversified with those standing 
by ; and, farther, to indicate by the voice, 
the moment when the hand passed over 
the quarter minutes, or half minutes, or 
any other subdivision previously stipulat- 
ed, during the whole course of the expe- 
riment. This he did without mistake, 
notwithstanding the exertions of those 
about him to distract his attention, and 
clapped his hand at the conclusion of the 
time fixed. His own account of it is thus 

S'ven : — " I have acquired by imitation, 
bour, and patience, a movement which 
neither thoughts, nor labour, nor any thing 
can stop. It is similar to that of a pendu- 
lum, which at each motion of going and 
returning, gives me a space of three se- 
conds, 50 that twenty of them make a 
minute, and tiiese I add to others conti- 
nually." 
Early Rising. — ^There is no time 

rtt so stupidly as that which inconsi- 
te people pass in a morning, between 
tiering and waking. He ytXiO is awake^ 



may be at work or at {^ay )'be who is 
asleep, is receiving the re&eshment necet- 
sary to fit him for action ; but ihe hou^ 
spent in dozing and slumbering are wash- 
ed, without either pleasure or profit — The 
sooner you leave your bed, the seldomer 
you will be confined to it. When old 
people have been examined in order to 
ascertain the cause of their longevity^, 
they have uniformly agreed in one thin^ 
only, that they *' all went to bed, and all 
rose early," 



%Vim XXV. —Saturday. 

High Water, Morn. Vni.58in.— Even. IX. 84m. 
Sun rices, I1I.4S m. ; seu Vlll. 17 m. 

Chronoloot. — 1314. The battle of 
Bannockbum, fought between the Scots^ 
commanded by Kobert Bruce, and the 
English, commanded by Edward II. 

1 750. — A man, supposed to be a weaver, 
fell from the monument, and was terribly 
shattered. Two other incidents of the 
same kind have happened within the last 
seventy years. July 7, 1788, Thomas 
Craddock, a baker, precipitated himself 
from its summit ; so did also Mr. Levi, i 
gentleman of considerable respectability^ 
on the 18th of January, 1810. 

%vcatXXNl.— Sunday. 

High Water, Mom. X. 10 m.— Even. X. 47 m. 
Sunday Lessons : Morn. 1 Sam. 12} Lake ll 
Bven. 1 Sam. 18 ; Ephesians 8. 

Chbonologt. — Francis Pizarro, in 
1541, assassinated at mid-day in hit 
palace, at Lima, the capital of Peru, ia 
South America, 

1752. — ^Expired cardinal Alberoni,who, 
from the humble condition of a gardener, 
by his good fortune and address, rose to be 
first minister of state to the king of Spain. 

gtrne XJL\ni.— Monday. 

High Water, Morn. XI. 28 m.— Even JCl. 59 m. 
I>ay 16 hours 13 minutes long. 

Chhonolooy. — 1797. Executed at 
Tyburn, for forgery^ Dr. William Dodd, a 
very popular preacher, and most active pro« 
moter of charitable institutions. 

%mt XKMlll.— Tuesday. 

High Water, Moru. 0. m.— Even. 0. 31 m. 

SJurn XXIX.— Si. Peter. ,^ 
Festxvai. op St, Peter. — St. Peter, 
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THE Ct&GULATOR, 



the itMMlle, lOQ of Joqw, anA brother of 
St. Andreir, was the Ant consecnted 
bishop of the Catholic church, in the 
cathedral of Rome. From him, by a sue- 
cession of ordinatioDS, all the regular 
dergry have proceeded. Many learned 
men, however, think it improbable that 
St. Peter ever visited Rome» and still 

improbable that he was established 

1 of that cit3 



bishop 



tcity. 



Sunt KXX,— Thursday. 

Hfgh Water, ATorn. IT. 1 m.— Bvm.I.2B.in. 
Ftiil Moon, 10 h. 4 m., morning. 

Chroi>oi.oov. — \ff^. Sxpiped, aged 
thirty-seven, the Rev* T. Rennell, son of 
the veaei^ble 4iaii of WinchctlH. and 
master of the Temple. 



*« DiibVd he shall be by Anagram,*- 
That is, * drol,' backward read. Ma 
flam, 
I'll do it on my soul : 
I swear by Styx !" — In one aoeord. 
The courtiers cry,—" A drol's a hrd f 
Ergo, — a lord's a droL 

Hilarma. 

Lam SHT x-'^ On the wudden and cruel 
Mecenion of the Radicals* 

Behold ! where Britannia poor sufferer 
lies,—' 
Of life she seems nearly bereft : 
But this can create in us little sur- 
prise,— 
Since no radical moisture * is left. 
PiorsUar, 



IliHh Wster, Mom. II. 5 m.— Eten. lll.0ai. 

Thb Months. — July is the seventh 
nv»nth of the year, and the name is de- 
rived from the Latin, Julius, the surname 
pf C. Cesar, the dictatpr, who was bom in 
this month. . It is usually the hottest 
month in the year; when, as the bard of 
Ednam remarks,' the luxury of cooling 
shades is peculiarly grateful : 

** Welcome, ye shades ! ye bow'ry thickets 

hailV • ' • ' • ^ ' 
Ye lofty pines ! ye venerable oaks ! 
Ye ashes wild resounding o*er the -steep ! 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 
As to the hunted hart, the sallying spring.? 

' One of the most remarkable features in 
the season is the cessation of the vocal 
music of the groves, July and August 
Iteing calletl mute monthi , in consequence 
of the silence of the feathered tribe. The 
nightingnle no longer enchants us with 
its song, and the cuckoo is eone. Swallows 
become numeroos from the accession of 
-the young broods, and young birds in 
general begin to be seen about. 

CHRoMOLpor. -^Battle of the Boyne, 
tnlGQG. 



I.St JCVa BT I.«S BIS. 

Origin of Nobility. 

King Jove, in a right merry fit, 
feidd of his drol (from lack of wit 

Most commonly called Zany) ; 
'* Courtiers ! we 11 send him straight 

to earth, 
'Twth cause us not a little mirth 

fc Iw'U be there ^bove any. 



* Radical moSstnre, anong phTSidaiu, 
mgnHBm « vital fluid, wliieh nouMtaes and 
amhittinaltfe. 



U8T OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Hamilton'* Hand Book, or Dietienary of 
Arts and Sciences, t'inio. ftv. <W.T-HiaoeUa* 
neons Writings of John Erelyii, eso.. royal 
4to. 3/. 105. — Dupin's Commercial rower of 
Great BriUin, It vols. 8to., and 4to. Atlas, 
U. 8«.— Tales of the Crusaders, 4 vols. cr. 
8vo. 2<. 3«.— life of Dr. Sharpe, edited by 
Newcome, 2 vols. 8ro. II. U* — Dangeau's 
Memoirs of the Court of France. S toIs. Sto. 
II. 8^ — Ditto, French, 3 vols. 8to. U. S«.— 
J(ona«'s Prodigal's PUgrinage l^imo. 3.f . 6tl — 
Memoini of J. and T. Bowdler, 8to. 19s, etf. 
Howship on Indigestion. 8to. 7«.— Tales by 



an Unwilling Author, 8 vols. 13rao. IO.t. 6d. 
Lay of the Menesingers, 8ro. I4s.« "^ 
Oriaado Fwioso, vol. S, 8vo. te.'Ctf. 
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Beef 4 9 to 4 10 

Mutton 4 6 6 • 

Veal 4 4 9 8 

Pork 6 Q 8 

Lamb 5 6 6 4 

NsvoATK market (by fbe Carcass.) 
( Per stone of 8lbs. ) 

Beof . . . S 4 to 4 1 

Mntton 49 A $ 

▼eal 4 4 * 4 

Pork 4 4 SB 

..6 8 6 6 
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